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The firſt number is the page, and the ſecond the line. B, denotes that the lines are numbered from 
the bottom. 


5 5 forlights and darks, r lightneſs & darkneſs 69 2 dele compounded 
8 9 for near fide grows, r ſide going off muſt 74 10 B for Gautruche, r Galtruchius 


needs be 7 1 B for Eflius, r Athilius 
9 18 for the obliquity of, 1 their going ſide- -Br 6 B for Reinoud's, r Rinaldo's 

ways from 89 19 for Afia, Africa and America, r Europe, 
11 11 for Birloo, r Bidloo Alia, Africa 
14 3 for feeble, r faint 110 11 BI ſpeak of the window, tables and cloſet 
15 20 B for form, r poſtures at the ſame time as I aſſert the places of 
32 1 B for handſome and ugly, r becoming & the moveable objects, 

unbecoming There are ſome other laults in the punc- 
34 23 vin the faces, they are tuation, but they are ſuch, that the 
68 19 for fable, r table reader cannot eaklly miftake the ſenſe. 
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Tranſlator's Preface to the Reader. 


EEE HE author's known abilities and great reputation in Holland, 
have juſtly recommended him to the eſteem of the moſt 
knowing there, I thought it very proper to make him ſpeak 
x Engliſh; and the rather, (to uſe his own reaſon) for that, * 
many excellent authors have written on Painting, yet, in bulk, 
they ſeem rather to cry up the art and artiſt than lay down ſolid rules for 
attainment: to which I may add, that thoſe authors are moſtly uſeleſs to 
an Engliſhman, and few or none copious _— to anſwer general pur- 
poſe ; nor at beſt are of general ſervice in England, where freſh and fair 
nature is preferred before the brown and warm colouring of ſome other 
countries, eſpecially Italy, where the beſt books have been written on the 
ſubjeR : but principally, for that I think, nothing has been publiſhed here 
ſo learned, full and complete, and ſo well explained by plates and ex- 
amples, as the author will be found to be; nor perhaps, wherein portrai- 
ture (a branch which Eng/and mightily affects) i is ſo copiouſly handled. 
The author learned the rudiments of his art under his father, and at 
Amſterdam (whither he came young from Luttich, the capital of a biſho- 
pric of that name in Germany) where he ſettled, lived, and died, gave 
early proofs of the ſkill and erudition for which he was afterwards famed. 
Accordingly, he purſued hiſtory, and its chief ornament emblematic 
learning: and, having made ſome proficiency in thoſe two capital branches, 
he conceived that other things muſt be eaſy of courſe, as being but rivu- 
lets flowing from thoſe main ſprings: wherefore, it is probable, by what 
he writes, that in their turns, he practiſed portraiture and the other 
parts in ſuch manner as to qualify him to criticiſe on all of them, 
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But his thirſt for the arts ſtopped not here: he was perſuaded that ſo 
inquiſitive, ſo laborious a genius as his, was as proper for a plate as the 
pencil, and therefore at times, he etched a great number of prints from his 
own deſigns, which have met with good reception abroad, eſpecially in 
Germany, where a ſet of them have been copied to good advantage. 

As his practice was as uſeful, laborious, and univerſal as that of any 
painter of the age, ſo alſo was the theory whereon he built it. It does 
not appear that he ever viſited France or Italy, or any other academy: 
nevertheleſs, Rome, France, England and Germany know him in his 
works; and at home he made himſelf maſter of ſuch a fund of claſſic em- 
blematic, hiſtorical and diſcriptionary learning, prints and books on paint- 
ing, architecture, antiquities and other requiſites, and was ſo well ac- 
quainted with the works of the beſt maſters, that he became a good cri- 
uc. By this means and through his great induſtry, his outline appears 
true and eafy, his colouring warm, ſoft and expreſſive, and his compo- 
ſitions noble, learned and juſt, | 

Amidſt his fatigues he preſerved the pleaſant humour which reigns in 
ſeveral parts of this work; particularly in the odd deſcription of the 
Flood, Book 2. Chap. 10. and the conteſt between Antiquo and Mod, 
Book 3. Chap. 5. 

But what rendered him moſt dear to the age he lived in, was his kind 
and fatherly inſtruction and encourageinent to young artiſts, and his com- 
municative advice to painters in general, who made him frequent viſits, 
which they acknowledged, in often chuſing him the umpire of their diſ- 
putes on art, efteeming his deciſions as oracles. 

This public ſpirit, this love for his art, as they, were always conſpicuous 
in him without mercenarineſs, ſo they remained with him to the laſt : for, 
notwithſtanding his loſs of fight, (the effect of two cloſe an application 10 
etching by candle-light, as many imagine, and as he himſelf almoſt ac- 


' knowledges) he, as Monſ. Gericke, rector and profeſſor in the Royal 


Academy of Arts at Berlin, and painter to the king of Pruffa, obſerves 
in the preface to his Verſion of the author's Drawing-book, made 
weekly, athing not to be paralleled in any other maſter, .the center of a 
circle, conſiſting of young ſtudents, whom he inſtructed in drawing (by 
which he got a maintenance) and like the fun diſpenſed his beams to all 

around him. | B 
Under his great afflition, the painters, his cotemporaries, knowing he 
had ſtored a large collection of remarks on the art, for bis private amuſe- 
ment, almoſt generally intreated him to reduce them to ſome order for 
8 2 public 
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public benefit ; which, notwithſtanding his loſs of fight and age, they 
thonght him ſtill capable of doing. 

His inability for painting, an amuſement to his chagrin, bis friends re- 

quſtes and a defign to be thoroughly informing to promiſing tyros, ſway- 
ed him to a compliance: and how well the work was received may appear 
from the commendatory copies of verſes penned by the beſt poets of that 
time, and prefixed to each of his thirteen Books, which I have omitted 
in tho trinffaion, as being of no ſignificancy to an Eng/1/h reader. 
The aforeſaid remarks aud obſervations were originally in French; and 
in compiling, the author made ſeveral additions to them, even while the 
ſheets were hw, off, which may poſſibly make the work ſeem in ſom: 
places, leſs ſmooth than otherwiſe it would be, though certainly the bet- 
ter for them; judging with Plato. 


Non enim tædet bis dicere quod bene dicitur. 


He tells us, that if connexion in general be not ſo well obſerved as might 
be wiſhed, it was occaſioned by doing the work piece meal, and taking 
things as they aroſe : and that, if he be thought to ſpeak too freely, and 
cenſure other mens works too raſhly, it ſhould be conſidered, that as a 
man, he has his failings in common with others. Nevertheleſs, if his rea- 
ſons be impartially examined, he queſtions not an aquittal : © For, ſays he, 
If any works be read without love and impartiality, the labour and inſtruc- 
tion is loſt, Wherefore, he who would teach fundamentally and well, 
muſt avoid prepoſſeſſion, weigh duly what ſeems odd to him, and inquire 
and reaſon thoroughly before he fixes either his thoughts or opinion of 
things.” He alſo ſays, that if he be any where found to preſcribe rules 
which he has not always followed, it is owing to his dark condition, where- 
in his memory and ideas became more vigorous, bright and intent, and 
conſequently his judgment more ſtrong, acute and refined, by continual 
reflexions on the art, than when he had his fight and was buſied in his 
employment. - For further ſatisfaction in this point, ſee Chap. 8, of the 
Book of Colouring. _ 5 
It now remains to be obſerved, that as his chief talent lay in hiſtory, the 
nobleſt branch of painting, and allowing the greateſt freedoms, ſo the 
heat of his zeal, and the many inconven'ences attending portraiture, 
might potlibley induce him to ſpeak a little too freely of the latter in Book 7. 
however, I hope he will be excuſed, . fince he notwithſtanding fails nct 
afterwards to be very particular in his inſtruction on that head. And if 
what he advances, in Book 9. Chap. 12. touching the repreſentation of 
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The TRANSLATORs REF ACE 


the firſt Perſon in the Trinity, give, any offence, I only obſerve, that 
though his reafons are plauſible, yet he modeſtly concludes, that herein, a 

ainter muſt be very diſcreet, and not abuſe the liberty allowed. him by 
1 and the conſent of the Fathers, &c. Wherefore, ſince ſuch things 
are not allowable by Proteſtants, (of Whoſe communion the author pro- 
feſſes to be) I no further maintain the point than to ſay, I could not, in 


juſtice to the work, leave out the chapter which treats of it. 


But a principal ſatisfaction I think neceſſary to be given, touching the 
verbal or deſcriptionary tables, occurring in ſeveral parts of the work. 
Theſe, though at firſt view they may poſſibly ſeem dull and tireſome, 
yet when duly conſidered, will appear to be maſter-pieces in their kind, 
and not only diſplay the author's ſolid learning, but alſo his great in- 
duſtry in inforcing his precepts by every method. For, as it is evident that 
he has ſpared for no pains, both by diſcourſes and examples, to evince 
the doctrine of diſpoſition, motion, paſſions, contraſt, colouring, har- 
mony, light and ſhade, reflexions, draperies, grounds, ornaments, and 
generally every thing which can conſtitute a good compoſition ; fo I can- 
not but obſerve how wonderfully he reduces all thoſe parts to practice in 
the ſaid tables, and thereby illuſtrate divers things and effential circum- 
ſtances, which could not be ſo well done either by diſcourſes or in any 
other manner. In a word, they are ſummaries of the whole, and the beſt 
inſtructions for performance, and to inform the judgment of a lover of 
painting ; and therefore the work would have been incomplete without 
them. It is certain, that by ſuch precepts as the author lays down, the 
greateſt maſters in hiſtory have made themſelves famous; and by theſe, 
even face-painters have attained the looſeneſs and freedom, I may ſay, 
the hiſtorical management we diſcover in their beſt pieces. But the au- 
thor ſtops not here ; for he fails not every where to inculcate emblematic 
and hieroglyphic learning, a part of knowledge which, though much 
overlooked, is very hopeful and neceflary in almoſt every branch of 
painting. 

On the whole, as his great reading appears by the number of authors he 

notes on this occaſion, and as he endeavours to be generally uſeful, even 


to the handling of architecture, ſtatuary, engraving, etching, and mez- 


zotinto; ſo it is hoped, the work will prove here, as it has done abroad, 
A Syſtem of the Art of Painting. And I may poflibly, in due ſeaſon, 
alſo publiſh the Drawing-book of the ſame author ; a work as entertain- 
ing as profitable to lovers and artiſts, . 
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I HOEVER will ſtudy arts and ſciences, muſt expect both trouble 
\ \ and labour, without repining becauſe his expectation is not im- 
mediately anſwered, or the end juſt in view: this is ſo true, that even 
the greateſt maſters are not always alike ſucceſsful. But if delays ſeem 
tireſome. let us duly ponder where the obſtruction lies, and whether a 
maſter cannot help us over it: ſurely, if we be not too full of ourſelves, 
we may meet with ſuch an aid; according to Cato: 


Ne pudeat, qua neſcieris, te velle docert ; 

Sctre aliquid, laus eft, culpa eſt, ml difcere velle. 
Engliſhed, 

Ne'er be aſhamed to learn what may be taught, 

Since the refuſal is a greater fault. 


Experience has taught me, that we muſt ſeek the ſciences, not they us. 
Ovid ſhews us, by the fable of the nut- tree, that the more it is beaten 
the more plentiful the fruit. But men muſt not poſtpone things to the de- 
cline of their lives, in expectation that the fruit will fall of itſelf, Therefore 
ſeek you a friend, and maſter early and in time; for he will, in both 
capacities, ſatisfy your purpoſe: always confidering, that as it would be 
ungenerous in. him-to deny his help when aſked, fo it would be worſe in 
you to refuſe it when offered ; if you think, that for this reaſon you are 
under an obligation to inſtru others. Do as you would be done by. 

He who finds the true friend in the good maſter, ought to think him an 
invaluable treaſure : ſuch a one ſhould have returns in the higheſt marks 
of gratitude, which the leaſt unthankfulneſs muſt not fully ; diſdain not to 
impart to him your ditficulties; for though in other reſpects he may be 
your inferior, yet ſuch inferiority can never reproach you. 

But above all things, be not preſumptuous ; becauſe ſuch a weakneſs 
cruſhes our attempts, and at laſt leaves us in ignorance. The philoſopher 
ſpoke great truth, in ſaying, That many would have attained ſciences, 
had they not thought that they poſſeſſed them already.” Contrarily, you 
muſt not be diſmayed at riſing dithiculties ; for others have arrived at the 
art under greater: their ſure paths we tread, their by-ways we avoid; 
which is certainly a ſhort means of getting more knowledge in leſs time : 
in which I wiſh theſe my following labours may be fome help and 
turtherance. 
Emblemtic 
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Emblematic Table of the Art of PAINT IN G. 


AINTING, in a grand apartment, as a beautiful virgin in her prime, 
P of a majeſtic, modeſt and attentive countenance, ſits on à ſquare 
black piece of marble, adorned with geometric and optical diagrdms: her 
hair cheſnut, and on her head à golden diadem: her dreſs conſiſts of a 
blue breaſt-ornament, red gown, white under-coat, and a black girdle 
embroidered with filver, 

Nature, with her five breaſts, ſtands before her, which ſhe repreſents 
with the pencil in her perfection. 

Theory is naked, being only girt with a blue ſcarf, and ſtands on the 
right {ide of Painting, whoſe locks ſhe lifts up with her left hand, and, whiſ- 
pering in her ear, points to a picture with her right hand: on her head a 
pair of compaſles, with the points upwards. | 

On the left fide of Painting is Practice, in the form of a ſedate matron, 
kneeling on one knee: ſhe holds in her left hand a line and peneil, and 
compaſſes with the points downwards, and with her right derects the 
hand of Painting to the picture: her head dreſs, yellowiſh white, and her 
garment, darkiſh yellow, with the right ſleeve turned up to the elbow: her 
upper-garment, of dark green inclining to black, lies by her on the floor, 

Behind Painting ſtands Judgment, ſomewhat exalted, lighting her with 
a large torch: he is adorned with a purple garment, powdered with golden 
ſtars, and lined with gold ſtuff : by his ſide an egale. 

Above him is Iris, fitting on a cloud, and reſting her left arm on the 
rainbow, the extremety of which reflects on Painting's pallets: her garment 
is white, and head-dreſs blue. | | 

To the left of the apartment is Anteros, ſeen lifting up a daik curtain 
from behind which through a window ſome rays of the ſun dart on Nature, 
he is crowned with laurel ; has a ſmall bloodiſh-red garment, and holds a 
torch : before him lies a palm-branch, 

At the further end of the apartment, riſing a ſtep higher we ſee through 
a large gateway, into another : on the fides of this gateway, ſtand in niches, 
Hiſtory on the right, and Poeſy on the left: over the gate is a white 
marble buſt of Pallas, reſting on a pedeſtel, on which is carved a ſphinx. 

This latter apartment is hung with dark-grey ſtuff, and ſet out with pic- 
tures in round frames, of hiſtory, architecture, landſcape, portraiture, ſeas, 
cattle, flowers, fruits, ſtill life, &c, 
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At the end 1s Fame, ſeen flying through a large open window, ſounding 
her trumpet. And, In the Off-ſcape' is raiſed a pyramid. 
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AINTING is here repreſented as a beautiful virgin in her prime, of 
P a majeſtic, modeſt and attentive countenance; becauſe at thole years 
the mind exerts its greateſt vigour and perſeverance, and lets nothing eſ- 
cape unheeded. She fits on a ſquare black piece of marble ; becauſe that 
colour is unchangeable and naturally aſſiſtant to the others; and the geo- 
metric and optical diagrams on it, point out her building on the infallible 
mathematics. Her Hair is cheſnut, becauſe that colour is the moſt laſting 
and beſt befits theſe years: her head-attire is a golden diadem, alluding to 
yellow, one of the three capital colours. Her breaſt-ornament and gown 
are red and blue ſignifying the two other capital cours, which by their 
ſweet mixture, and expreſſion of light and ſhade bots girdle, charm and 
entertain the eye. 

Accompliſhed Nature, with her naked ſecrets, is the obje of her imi- 
tation, by conſulting Theory ; who, naked, is partly girt with a blue ſcarf, 
as ſhewing, by her continual contempl:tion, that ſhe poſſeſſes ſomething 
divine, and a perfect knowledge of all things viſible. 

She ſtands to the right of Painting, and lifting up her locks, inſpires her 
with ſuch exalted thoughts as bring the art to perfection, and fit it for great 
things: prompting her further, with the right-hand figure on the picture, 
to the depth of the ſciences. The pair of compaſſes on her head ſhew her 
continual round of thoughts, in contemplating divine ſecrets, 

Practice holds in her left-hand a line pencil and compaſſes with the point 
downwards; ſignifying the conſtant ſervice the offers to Painting. Her 
ſedateneſs ſnews that ſhe is ſeldom found but in age: with her right-hand ſhe 
directs that of Painting to the picture, thereby to animate her to continual 
practice. Her yellowiſh-white head- dreſs and darkiſh yellow garment fig- 
nify, that through age and cloſe application to the art, ſhe litile heeds out- 
wards attire, and therefore neglects to ſhift her dreſs: her right ſleeve turn- 
ed up ſhews her readineſs for bufineſs. Her dark green upper garment 
on the floor tells us that ſhe brings all things to light out of the obſcurity 
of nature. The tools in her left-hand are the neceſſaries for painting. The 
open compaſſes pointing downwards ſhew, that ſhe meaſures terreſtrial 
things. 

judgment ready to bring painting to perfection, enlightens her with the 
rays of his divine ſkill; repreſented by the torch, as a burning light, by 

| which 
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which the ancients expreſſed divinity. His purple 4 lined with gold 
ſtuff, and powdered with ſtars, fignifies the heavenly influences, conſtantly 
keeping their due courſe and order. The eagle by his fide, tells us that 
he is Jupiter's bird, and ſoars higheſt and bears thunder-bolts. 

Tris on a cloud and her arm on the rainbow : the various colours thereof 
reflect on Paintings pallet recommends to her a careful and artful temper- 
ing and uſe of the various, yet gradually unites colours. Her white garment, 

and blue head-dreſs ſhew, that ſhe ought to execute neatly her heavenly 
conceptions. 

Anteros, ſtanding to the left of the apartment, and lifting up a dark 
curtain, with a palm- branch at his feet, denotes, as brother to Cupid, love 
for the art. The poets feign of this palm branch, that he, being long at 
variance with his brother, at laſt got it out of his hands. His opening 
the dark curtain ſhews, that love for the art diſpels darkneſs and contuſion; 
ſo that the rays of the light illuminating Nature renders her more agree- 
able. His crown of laurel, garment and torch, ſignify his ardent love and 
zeal for the art; which, being arrived at perfection, merits an everlaſting 
laurel. | 

Hiſtory and Poeſy ſtanding in niches on each fide of the gate, tell us 
that they are the principal aids to Painting, ſupplying her with rich thoughts 
and proper materials for practice and ornament, 

The buſt of Pallas repreſents the goddeſs of wiſdom, the promoter of 
art and the white marble the purity of her knowledge. 3 

The ſphinx on the pedeſtal ſhews that as this wiſe monſter is feigned 
to devour thoſe who could not ſolve his riddles; ſo the art ſuffers thoſe 
to die in ignorance, who do not penetrate her ſecrets. 

The further apartment is hung with dark- grey ſtuff, the better to fling 
off the compoſition. 

The pictures with figures, architecture, landſcape, &c. are the performances 
of the art. Their hanging in round frames raiſes our attention, as well for 
their nice diſpoſition as the contraſt thay cauſe in the architecture; their 
placing with reſpect to the ſubjects, is alſo very agreeable; and their round- 
neſs implies moreover infinity and that the names of the profeſſors of pain- 
ting, in their reſpective choices, are born with immortal praiſes and ho- 
nours on the wings of loud fame; which is to crown them in after-ages. 

The pyramid in the off- ſcape is raiſed, according to the cuſtom of the an- 
cients, to the eternal memory of excellent and great men; with this inſcirp- 
tion,. Æternæ memoriæ ſacra; Sacred to eternal memory. 
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Of PkNCILING, SECOND TIN r, and BEAUTY. 


PPP 
CHAP. I. Of Handling the Pencil. | 


XEN HE handling the pencil is two-fold, and the two manners very 
x | different from each other; the one fluent and ſmooth, the other expe- 
ditious and bold; the former is proper for copying neat and elaborate 
wy ye Painting, and the latter for copying bold compoſitions, as big as the 
N. FFI A life: but he who practiſes the former manner, has this advantage 
above the other, that being accuſtomed to neatneſs, he can eaſily execute the 
bold and light manner, it being otherwiſe difficult to bring the hand to neat paint- 
ing; the reaſon of which is, that, not being uſed to confider and imitate the full- 
neſs of ſmall objects, he muſt therefore. be a ſtranger to it; beſides, it is more 
caly to leave out ſome things which-we are maſters of, than to add others which 
we have not ſtudied, and therefore it muſt be the artiſt's care to finiſh his work 
as much as poſſible. 

It is ridiculous to hear the diſciples of great maſters boaſt, that, by copying 
great things, they certainly obtain a great and firm manner, and a fat and bold . 
pencil; and therefore are induced to diſreliſh every thing that is neat and elaborate; 
but, after all they can ſay, it is certain, that he who can handle beſt, muſt ſtudy 
that manner which moſt exactly exhibits the different natures of the objects which 
he is to repreſent; for there are no other handlings of advantage to a painter, than 
the two before-mentioned, 

But further, to convince any one, that a great and bold handling contributes 
Nothing to the art, let us place a piece thus painted, at a due diſtance, and then 
ſee whether the penciling makes it look more natural: this advantage it may 

perhaps 
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perhaps have, it may bring in more money, fince ſo happy a maſter can diſpatch 
double the work of another, through the bent of imagination fitted to the 
expedition of his hand. Each branch has a peculiar handling adapted to the nature 
of the objects to be repreſented ; as, the landſcape-painter, in the leafing of the 
trees; the cattle- painter, in the expreſſion of wool and hair; the ornament-painter, 
in foliage, branching, &c. and the flower-painter, in thin penciling. 

Painters are alſo obſerved to ule, ſome, long-haired, others ſhort-haired pencils ; 
this thin, that tiff, colours; but, notwithſtanding any ſuch differences, all is 
reduceable to the two handlings aforeſaid; yet in ſuch manner, as that neither of 
them ought to appear but for the advantage of the artiſt only, the art being a 
theory of the mind, and the handling, a manual practice, conſiſting of penciling 
in an orderly and determinate matter, for repreſenting an object certainly and 
quickly, and without muddling. > x f 5 

Many are of opinion, that this is a gift of nature peculiar to ſome only; and tho 
I cannot entirely diſown it, yet muſt ſay, that it lies more in practice: and though 
we ſee many painters, in the decline of their lives, fall into an hard and muddy 
manner, yet that argues not againſt my poſition, ſince it happens either through 
inclination, or want of better foundation in their Youth. 

How often do we ſee maſters known by their diſciples? Little and ſlovenly maſters 
never bring up neat and curious painters, though it ſometimes happens, that a 
neat maſter may rear a ſlovenly diſciple, And the reaſon is plain; for good 
inſtruction is not alone ſufficient, without a due and perfect apprehenfion of it; 
careleſſneſs being the uſual parent of a bad picture; and ſo infecting an evil will 
continue, as long as the artiſt remains in his ignorance. 77 1 
It is certain then, in order to obtain a good handling, that a right and early 
apprehenſion of inſtruction, ' and thorough ſight of faults, are abſolutely neceſſary : 
when theſe points are gained, the artiſt muſt endeavour at the three following 
eſſential qualifications 

1. Boldneſs of hand, in the dead-colouring. 

2. More care, circumſpection and labour in the ſecond colouring, and, 

3. Thorough patience and attention in the re-touching or finithing a picture; 
the nigher to perfection, the more care. 

Theſe three qualities are as eſſential to a painter, as the three Graces to Venus. 

Our firſt work then muſt be, to lay both lights and ſhades bold with a broad and 
full-coloured pencil, one by the other, even and without muddling ; and then, 
gently moving the pencil to and fro, up and down, as the nature of the object re- 
quires, we thereby unite the colours, and fetch out the relief: with this caution never- 
theleſs, that the lights muſt not be ſcumbled too much into the ſhades, or the 
ſhades into the lights. Thus the work will have a good effect. 1 

By proceeding in this manner, we ſhall perceive no very particular handling 
in our work, and therefore it muſt be a good one; for the firſt colouring is hid 
by the ſecond, as that is by the third, wherein lies the neatneſs. i 

Having hitherto ſpoken chiefly of painting in little, and its manner of handling, 
I ſhall, in the next chapter, lay down Inſtructions for painting as big as the life. 
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CA P. IL O Painting after the Life. 


E who paints after the life, and finds it difficult, through years and inabi- 
H lity, to make a good competition, muſt not undertake things beyond his 
{trength ; if ten figures be too much, let him take five; if theſe be too many, 
two or one, nay, an half figure; for little and good is preferable to much and 
bad. Again, if he have no genius for draperies, let him ſtudy the naked, as 
Spagnolet, Carlit, and other maſters did; but then, like them, he muſt labour to 
excel in that branch ; for a middling artiſt will neither get honour nor gain. 

Here let me adviſe. you. 

1, To gain a thorough knowledge of form or proportion, and the paſſions, that 
you may not only give your figures their natural mot ions, but that it may alſo well 
appear what cauſes thoſe motions. 

2. Exprefs properly the condition and dignity of your figures by their carriage; 
whether they be private perſons of either ſex, great men, or deities. 

3. Seek the colouring, not in Spagnolet or Carlot, but in Nature herſelf; let your 
carnations be as natural as poſſible ; the freſh and fair you muſt paint ſo; and the 
yellow or ruſſet muſt be of thoſe colours. 1 2 

But, above all, induſtriouſly avoid inclining to a particular manner; do not main- 
tain that warm, glowing, or brown colouring is beſt ; (a bat is, in his kind, as 
beautiful as a parrot) for then you will certainly err; and, fince men are too apt 
» ug their faults, your care muſt be, to be known by a good manner and 

andling. | 

News. for our artiſt's ſafer conduct, we ſhall lay down the following precepts 
for the right ordonnance of a piece. 

1. Let him chiefly conſider, where the piece is to be fixed, in order to place 
right the horizon, and point of fight. | | 

2, Let him confider, what force the light has in that place, and thereby, whether 
the painting muſt have frrong lights and broad ſhades, as being near a window ; or, 
more faint and melting light, as removed further into the room. This we may ſoon per- 
ceive in a landſcape, or other within-door painting, and whether the ſhades ſhould 
be ſtrong, or not; fince it is certain, that the objects, whether great or ſmall, 
have different effets in theſe two inſtances. And now, if the perſpeclive be alſo well 
managed, and the colours laid freſh and proper, and well handled, by gently uniting them «ith 


large pencils, the piece will be good. 


If this handling and melting of colours be not yet underſtood, I ſhall clear the 
point 1n the following inſtance : Take what colours your object requires, be they 
red, blue, eek; violet, &c, lay them broad and diſtin? by each other, without 
ſcumbling; then, viewing them through a piece of lantern-horn, you will perceive 
a perfett union of colours, and that none of them lie diſtin, though, in fact, they do. 
This fully illuſtrates what I ſay of a fluent or ſinooth pencil : Now the effect is 
the ſame when we paint in varniſh, or tough or fat oil; becauſe painting with 
ſtaryed colours, on à dry ground, can never effect this ſmoothneſs. 
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In painting after the life, we ought to uſe large pencils; and though to ſome, 
this may ſeem an uſeleſs admonition, becauſe great paintings require ſuch, yet I 
muſt recommend it, becauſe ſome uſe common-ſfized and worn ones, which fo 
muddle the work, and fill it ſo full of hairs, that it will bear ſcraping. This 
evil is ſo ſtealing, that at laſt it becomes habitual, and then the painter neither 
minds or ſees it himſelf. | | 

Becauſe there are two ſorts of pictures; the one moveable, the other fixed ; the 
former hung at pleaſure in halls or rooms, the latter for ceilings, or far above 
the eye, each of them calls for a diſtin management. Niches in galleries, as near 
the eye, muſt be ranged in the claſs of moveable pictures, as well as portraits ; 
wherefore they ought to be neater handled, though ſometimes placed higher, at 
other times lower. 

If it be.aſked, whether an upright piece, forty or fifty feet deep from floor to 
cieling, ought to be ſmoothly handled, and finiſhed throughout? I ſay, No; 
but rather to be ſo painted, as high as you can reach ; leſs finiſhed in the middle, 
and leſs than that as it advances in height ; and yet with ſuch general care, that 
all parts ſcem to have a like force and finiſhing. And though we find a different con- 
duct in Jordaan's magnificent triumphal piece in the Houſe in the Wood, near 
the Hague, yet that can be no rule; becauſe the painting being large, the eye 
cannot diſtinguiſh, whether the upper _m be leſs finiſhed than the under; more- 
over the figures are bigger than the life. | Io ; 

But here, methinks, a difficulty may be ſtarted : Suppoſe, in a room where 
ſuch a large piece is, another were to be painted by it ſmaller; (as a ſingle figure 
no bigger than the life) how ſhall we manage, in order to give this latter picture 
the ſame force as the former? I anſwer, That force and warmth lie in the colouring, 
not in the roughneſs of a picture; whence it is, that the ſmall picture muſt be handled in 
the ſame manner as the great one, to make them look agreeable; for heightening 
and ſhading it with the ſame force, will produce the ſame effect: And it not im- 
mediately by the pure ſtrength of colours, yet by ſcumbling and glazing we fetch 
it out, But then, ſay ſome, it cannot have a due conformity with the life ; be- 
cauſe, on comparing it with the large picture, it ſeems leſs than the life: I 
anſwer, That this objection muſt not make us exceed the common ſize of nature, 
ſince no ſuch large men, as in the great picture, are to be found in nature; and 
if any ſuch were, their parts would look too big, their ſkins rougher, pores 
coarſer, hair more buſhy and ſtrong, c. than we ſee in nature: But the con- 
trary may be practiſed in a cieling-piece, where the compoſition is moſtly hiero- 
glyphic and fictitious. | | 

I proceed now to ſhew more amply a good manner or bandling. 
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CHAP. III. Of Dead-colouring; and how to perform it with Cer- 
tainty and Expedition. 


HE moſt certain and regular way is, to begin the picture from the depth 

or lointain, (eſpecially when a landſcape is introduced) fince all things muſt 
fuit and fall in with the lights and darks of the air, and the ſeveral tints of the piece be modi- 
und, and the force of the 


fied and governed by it; as indeed muſt alſo the light on the fore-gro 
figures ; otherwiſe the effect will be diſagreeable and uncertain. 

But if the main compoſition conſiſt of figures, or other large objects only, it is 
better to begin zwhere. you intend the greateſt force, whether it be on the firſt or ſecond 
diſtance, and then work to the off per of the picture, 

Now, in order to proceed with certainty, we muſt take care that general harmony 
of parts be well ubſerved ; that the tints and colours be juſtly — according 
to the laws of depth and diſtance, ſo that nothing appear offenſive to the eye; 
and then the work will be in a fit condition for ſecond colouring, with little 
trouble. 

Many painters indeed err, in not knowing where to begin rightly, and, only 
conſulting what objects they like beſt, heedleſsly fall on them firſt: For inſtance, 
if it be a gold vaſe, they begin with that, and then proceed to a blue drapery, 
then a red one, Sc. Others begin with the nudities, and ſo run through all the 
nakeds in the picture; by which ſtrange disjunction the work becomes miſ- ſhapen, 
and the painter made more uneaſy, than by an ill-primed cloth. 

But ſuch painters never think on any means to extricate themſelves out of this 
labyrinth : To what purpoſe is it to ſhew them their error ? They are ſatisfied 
with what they have done; and falve all by ſaying — The picture is but dead. coloured; 
on finiſhing it ſhall be otherwiſe ; what is now too light ſhall be brought down, and what too 
dark heightened. — But all this while, the work does not go forward; the rifing 
difficulties pall the fancy, and the work is in a bad condition for ſecond colouring. 


— — 


C HAP. IV. Of the ſecond Colouring, and its Reguiſites. 


certainly render the ſecond colouring the more eaſy; for then we can unbend our 


I F a piece be well dead-coloured, and have a good harmony and decorum, we 
rſt general thoughts, and apply them ſolely to lay neatly and finiſh particular 


nn parts, and ſo to work on the former good ground. But, to do this in the beſt 


manner, we muſt, as I have ſaid, begin from the greateſt lointain, the ſky, and work 
forwards from thence : By this means we have always a wet ground to melt in with the 
out-lines of the forward figures, which otherwiſe they would not have; befides 
another pleaſing advantage, that the piece goes forward, all parts well ſupported, 
and a good harmony in the whole: Whence the eye muſt be ſatisfied, and the 
mind continually ſpurred. This management is one of the prime qualities of a 
Painter; for what can encourage him more, than an aſſurance that he works 2 a 

ure 
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ſure baſis, and which he finds without ſeeking it? But unhappy is he who works 
diſorderly ; for muddling on one thing as long as his fancy for it laſts, and then 
thoughtleſly proceeding to others, and dwelling on them in the ſame manner, he 
miſſes the neceſſary, becoming air of his piece; and, at laſt, all appears out of 
joint, and diſreliſhing. „ | | | 
Having come thus far, we proceed to the manner. 


CHAP. V. Of Retouching, or Finiſhing. The French call it 


Retoucher ; we, Reviſe, 


OW ſure a Painter is, having got thus far, let experience and his own 

reflection be judges ; for the figures having their proper diſtances, ſtrengths 
and effects, and all parts due harmony and keeping, nothing remains but to give 
the piece the laſt force of light and ſhade. 

To do which well, rub your piece (or ſo much as you think you can paint of it 
at one time, and before the verniſh grow dry) with a good thin piflure-varniſh, 
mixed with ſome fat white oil; then work on this wet ground, by clapping your 
lights on the lighteſt parts, and, by a gentle ſcumble, unite them with the wet 
ground aforeſaid, and the tenderneſs of the nudities and draperies, in ſuch degree, 
as is neceflary for each; then put in the yellow, or glow of the refleftions. If, 
after all, the lights of the nudities ſhould be here and there too ſtrong, reduce 
them, by mixing a little light oker, vermilion, brown red, lake, or aſphaltum 
(according as the colour is tender or ſtrong) under the verniſh, glazed thinly over 
them ; then heighten upon this with ſuch a colour as you think fit : Do the ſame 
by the draperies. Thus the work will ſucceed, and the colours be prevented 


from going in, in drying. 


CHAP, VI. Of the ſecond Tint, and the Relief it cccaſiont. 


HERE are many who, whatever pains they take, cannot be brought to 

reliſh a thing, in which they find ſo much difficulty. They, who have 
long practiſed after nature, are vexed to fee the works of other maſters better 
coloured, and more pleaſing than their own: Inſomuch that, with difficulty, 
they re-aſſume their profeſſions, and then, eagerly hoping to do wonders, find 
their old vexation ſtill return. 


Would theſe men rightly ſearch the cauſe, their trouble would end; for, 
though we are naturally better pleaſed with great maſters works than our own, 
becauſe of our inferiority in knowledge, yet we muſt not be therefore diſcouraged; 8 
but (as I faid) ſtudy where the fault lies. Let us then make good reflections on il 


neat pictures, in order to profit by them; and alſo converſe with better maſters 
than ourſelves, 


It 
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It is to be lamented, that theſe men ſometimes ſee fine things in another maſter, 
but can give no reaſon for it, becauſe they work rather by accident, or chance, 
than on ſure | mage. : As was the caſe of a young Painter ſome years ago, who, 
ſhewing me ſome of his pieces, ſaid, —This piece I painted fix years ago, this four, 
and that leſs ; yet can perceive no difference between them in goodneſs : Now, though 
the difference was viſible, the laſt pieces appearing better managed, in all parts, 
than the former, yet he would not believe me; ſaying, That, notwithſtanding all 
his endeavours, his pictures were grey and muddy, when others were clean and plea- 
ſant, and their lights broad : I lay on my colours, ſays he, fine and warm as they do, 
and then expeditiouſly ſcumble them into each other; now, pray tell me, what muſt then occa- 
fon this foulneſs ? I told him, —— Certain Painters, with whom you daily converſe, 
ſpoil you ; and, as long as you follow them, all my advice is to no Purpoſe : As for your 
thoughts and ordonnances, I like them very tell, but diſlike your handling ; you do not lay 
on your ſecond tint clean enough ; (by the ſecond tint, I mean that which is laid on the 
light parts, towards the out-line, by means of which, all relieved or round parts 
are forced to unite with the ground, and to go off rounding) this you muſt lay on 
clean and beautiful, in the ſame colour as that of the light; but it muſt not be muddy, 
and like /hade ; for being alſo lighted by the day, the darkneſs, and its grey, can 
have no effect upon it; relief, or roundneſs, being nothing elſe than a light re- 
ceding, or going off, which ought to partake more or leſs of blue, in proportion to 
the colour of the Carnation ; which, if yellowifh, the ſecond tint muſt be greeniſh ; 
if red, the tint muſt be violet; and if a white colour, the tint is a medium be- 
tween the two colours aforeſaid. From all which premiſes it is eaſy to apprehend, 
that this ſecond colour is to be got and mixed with blue ; but not with a foul colour, 
becauſe it then loſes its fleſhineſs. ——Here he asked me, In what manner then he 
ſhould make it darker? I anſwered, that, as the diſtance of objects cauſes faint- 
neſs in colouring, and what we call air makes a bluiſſi interpoſition between us and 
them, ſo he muſt mix nothing with his tint, but fine blue, or ſmalt, in proportion 
to ſuch diſtance : This is a colour, if I may ſo ſay, which gives no colour, or 
does it without much alteration. This conduct relates not only to nudities, but 
alſo to landſcapes, grounds, ſtones, draperies, and, in fine, to every object, having either 
roundneſs or diſtance. Moreover, another perfection, neceſſary to this tint, is, 
that we muſt not let it be foo dark upon the relief; becauſe a broad light looks majeſtic 
and fine, when, between it and the broad ſhade, a fender difference only appears. 
——He returned me thanks, and I went off. 

There are many who know not the importance of the things they ſlight, and, in 
compariſon with others, think them of no great moment . As was the caſe of an- 
other Painter, who, copying a piece of Poyſſin, obſerved nicely the colouring, 
tempering even the half ſhades and tender tints exactly on his pallet ; but, 
having finiſhed the piece, he, in other pictures, fell again into his old road: He 
himſelf ſaw very well a great difference between this piece and thoſe others, and 
was forry for it. But the miſchief lay in not retaining the manner which he had 
before imitated with ſo much pains ; and this occafioned his ſlightneſs, 

We find even Painters who believe that the ſecond tint muſt, upon extremities, 
be quite dark, mixing in it the colour of the ground; and ſay, e great Mignard 
l 
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did ſo ; which I intirely deny: It is true, that once I read a ſmall treatiſe, written 
by the famous Boſſe, entitled, Le Peintre Converti, or, The Converted Painter; in 
which, among other things, he pretends to prove, that Mignard made his ſecond 
tint too dark, on the extremities of his objects: But I ſay, that it muſt not be 
underſtood from thence, that he muddled the tint with a fouler ground-colour ; but 
rather, that, in proportion to the lightneſs or darkneſs of the ground, he made it 
either lighter or darker, without uſing any red, yellow, or black in it, as they 
pretend. Moreover, we know the vaſt difference between a foreright face, and a 
fore-ſhortened one ; that the one on the near fide grows larger than the other ; as 
the faces in plate I. plainly ſhew : Which, by obſerving or neglecting, gives the 
painting either great elegance or indecorum. 

The greateſt difficulty ſome Painters meet with, is, that one of the qualities of 
a good picture lies in a broad light; this they imagine to conſiſt in a flatneſs, rea- 
ſoning thus: If it be truth that a picture, with ſuch lights, is beſt, more round 
ones muſt needs be worſe. A very looſe argument certainly ! Since nature and 
daily experience of round objects teach us the contrary, eſpecially when it is not 
ſun-ſhiny weather. 

I have ſaid before, that the contour or out- line ought to wnite in the tints of the 
ground, that, going off from the more enlightened parts, it may not appear ſo much 
as the others: To illuſtrate which, we exhibit here in plate I. aforeſaid, a round 
pillar A. againſt a ground, half light, half ſhade; ſo that the light fide of the 
Pillar is ſet off by the ſhade of the ground, and the ſhade of the pillar by the light 
fide of the ground. Now, it muſt needs follow, in order to obtain the relief, 
that the ſhade of the pillar ought to be made lighter on the extremity, that it may 
round off towards the light ground; otherwiſe it would be but a ſemi-circle. On 
the oppoſite ſide it is the 2 except that the light does preſerve itſelf, and its 
own colour ; becauſe the air, which interpoſes, cauſes the out-line to recede and 
fall back; and in the ſhade the ſame, with this difference only, that there it is 
doubled by the lightneſs of the back- ground, partaking more or leſs of its colour. 

If this be not well apprehended, let the next example explain it: Place a 
globular body againſt a light yellow ground, as in the ſaid plate; then, viewing 
it at ſome diſtance, you will perceive the out-line on the ſhaded fide, tenderly to 
melt into the ground, without any hardneſs. This relates to the roundneſs only. 
Nou let us obſerves how much the colour partakes of it: If this ball be of a 
blue colour, the extremities will be greeniſh againſt the yellow; if the ball be 
violet, they become purpliſh ; and if the ball be yellow, as well as the ground, 
they will be more yellow in the ſhade, as we have already taught in treating of 
the naked. The ſuperficial roughneſs or ſmoothneſs of the ball cauſes little alte- 
ration, except with reſpect to its nearneſs to, or diſtance from, the ground. 

Looking now on the light fide of this ball, we ſhall find, that if the ball be 
lighter than the yellow ground, the colour of the ground cannot have ſo much 
force on it; fince the ſuperficial colour of the ball cannot be overcome by a leſſer 
colour than it, and therefore the yellow ground cannot add to its colour; whence 
it happens, that the meer inter pafition of th air cauſes the relief, or the out-line to 
round and go off, | 
Again, 
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Again, were the ground darkiſh or black, yet, the diminiſhing of the colour, 
cauſed by the interpoſition of the air, will be neither leſs nor more, but will be more 
or leſs ſet off by the ground, and ſeem leſs round. 

Alrtiſts err in thinking, that the half tint, which is laid next to the extremity 
on the light fide, and called mezzo-tint, is the ſame with that placed between 
light and ſhade, under the name of middle tint ; for this laſt is a whole tint, and 


half mixes with the ſhade, and conſequently is luer; although ſome give it upon 
the edge of the light fide another colour, more like ſhade than the colour of the 
object. The miſtake of which we have already ſhewn, 

But when the light is fronting (or comes directly from before) then this 
mezzo-tint is half mixed with the middle tint. Let me not here be miſunder- 
ſtood; for I ſpeak not of the ſide- light, which painters generally uſe. 

From all which premiſes it is plain, that this tint, though called mezzo-tint, 
or broken tint, cannot be conſidered as ſhade, fince it partakes of the light. 
Again, it happens frequently, that, in the ſame piece of painting, ſome objects 
are rounder or darker upon the extremities than others: which ought to be ſo, 
when, by means of tke-obliquitz—ef the point of fight, we can diſcover more than 
the ſemi-diameter, of their roundneſs in ſome, and but a ſemi-diameter or lei, in 
others; as in the two pillars in the plate aforeſaid : for if the point of fight be 
in the middle of the piece, and the light fall in it obliquely from the right fide, 
then the objects on the right ſide will have a broader ſhade, and thoſe on the left 
a broader light; as theſe two pillars plainly evidence, 

But if now, on each fide of theſe two pillars, were ſome other pillars placed 
alike diſtant from the point of fight, and both cut from top to bottom through 
their centers, parallel with the horizon, it 1s certain, that, at the proper diſtance, 
we ſhall ſee, not only the inward ſplitting, but alſo /ome part of the hindermoſt 
half, as in pillar A. Now obſerve (as the pillar to the left ſhews ) that the part 
= which is ſeen beyond the half on the light fide, rounds off ſo much the 2 
and conſequently becomes darker than where the main light rounds off; on 
the contrary, viewing the light fide of the right-hand pillar, you ſee as much 1% 
of the foremoſt diameter, or half, as more of that on the ſhaded fide ; wherefore 
the out- line cannot round off ſo far on its light fide, nor the extremity be ſo 
lark, as on the other pillar, where more than the half is viſible, 


CHAP. VII. Of Beauty; and the Proportions of the Members in 

I an human Body. 

1 ＋ E AUT M being the moſt valuable part of painting, it muſt therefore be 
D the firſt and chief object of our work; but my deſign is not to mention all 


| 
2 


th ſufficient examples. 
The wiſeſt of the ancients venerated it, as we ſee in Plato, who defines it to 
be 
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the other but an half tint, and not ſo broad as the mezzo-tint, which more than 


hat can be ſaid of its power and influence, fince daily occurrences furniſh us 
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be, an human brightueſs of a lovely nature, having power 10 attract the mind, by the help 
of the eyes. Nay, Cato valued it fo highly, that he publicly ſaid, it were as great a 
fin to hurt it, as to rob a Temple. | 

Nevertheleſs it muſt be confeſt, that it lies moſt in an Idea conceived in our ſenſes 
and judgment; whence it is impoſhble to think, that it ſhould center in any one 
ſingle object: the moſt we can ſay then is this, that there are as many beauties as 
different objects: the proverb ſays well, So many minds, ſo many beauties, Paris 
imagined, according to Homer, that Helena, wife to Menelaus, was the handſomeſt 
woman. Apollo boaſted the ſame of his Daphne. Narciſſus, on the contrary, thought 
no-body handſomer than himſelf. Sratonica, amongſt the Perfians, was accounted 
the greateſt beauty, and her ſtatue worſhipped. The neck and breaſt of the 
Atheaian Theodota were ſo amiable in Socrates's eyes, that he fell in love with her, 
Many more inſtances might be gien; but ſeeing its ſtandard is no where fixed 
in order to know it certainly, we can only obſerve, that each country, each lover, 
thinks it has the greateſt, The Grecians think the brown complexion the mot 
agreeable; the Latins, the fair; Spaniards think black hair, and the Germans, 
brown hair, the moſt pleafing : this loves. tall and well-ſet people; that eſteems 
flenderneſs; this, a modeſt carriage; that, a wanton one. From all which | 
premiſes it is plain, beauty depends moſt on Imagination. 

Beauty is three-fold. 1. Common. 2. Uncommon. 3. Perfect. 

The Common, depends much on the faſhion, and ſatisfies common ſenſe. J 

The Uncommon, is ſingled out by our judgments from amongſt many others. 
And, 1 

The Perfect is that, as we have ſaid, which ſubſiſts in the imagination. 

But we muſt nevertheleſs fix on ſome ſtandard, or model, for beauty ; which 
therefore we have drawn, to the beſt of our ſkill, out of the many patterns left 
us by the Greeks. 

The beauty of a nudity in either ſex, conſiſts herein. 

1. The members muſt be well ſhaped, 

2. They muſt have a fine, free, and eaſy motion. 

A ſound and freſh colour. | 
The members muſt be perfely joined, in a manner beſt befitting their natures 
and qualities; the head and face duely proportionate ; and the eyes, noſe, and 
mouth to have their exact ſymmetry ; the hands, fingers, feet and toes, and other 
parts of the body, to be of an agreeable length and thickneſs. 

2. By eaſy motion we mean, that all the members, from the greateſt to the leaſt, 
exert themſelves moſt beautifully, and without pains, performing their action in 3 
graceful manner ; as we ſhall illuſtrate by examples. 

3. By colour, we underſtand, ſuch an one as is viſible in perfect healthy per- 
ſons, not ſubject to impairs, and not inclining too much to redneſs or paleneis; 
as we ſhall ſhew in its place. | 

Fheſe are the three qualities requifite to a beautiful naked, and named by the 
poets the 7hree Graces ; affirming, that they were all to be found in Venus Urania. 

Now, in order to inſtruct the artiſt fully in the beautiful diviſion of the men: 


bers, I ſhall here ſubjoin the meaſure, as I took it from a man's ſkeleton, w_ 
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for Profeſſor Birloo, phyſician to the king of Great Britain, I, according to his 
inſtructions, drew the figures for his famous book of anatomy. 

For eaſe in this meaſure, I have placed by it in Plates II. III. IV. V. a perpen- 
dicular line, marked with Sol and Luna, which is the length of the figure; and is 
divided into four equal parts, called rough Parts, marked ABCD, for the quar- 
terly diviſion of the figures from the head to the arm-pits, privities, knees, and 
ſoles of the feet. This line is divided again into ſeven equal parts and an half, 
called Head-parts, and numbered, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 1: The firſt of which 
is for the head; which is again ſubdivided into four other equal parts, marked 
ab cd, for the forehead, eyes, noſe and chin: And, by theſe laſt diviſions, we 
ſhall aſcertain the ſeveral parts of the figure; aſcending from the mark Luna to 
Sol. According to which the length will be 4 


Parts. P Parts; 
From the ſole D, to the ancle joint 2 To B, the middle of the body 13 
Thence to the inward calf of the leg 25 navel 3 
ſoutward OF hip I 
| bottom of the knee 3 pit of the ſtomach 2 
knee-pan 02 -| arm-pit 13 
upper part of the knee o To the ſhoulder 2 
To the“ thigh 3 pit of the neck oF: 
buttocks 2 chin oF 
noſe I $ hair OJ 
eyes J / { crown of the head. o 
forehead I 
T he breadth of a man in profile. 
ſ foot is long 41 At the navel 4 
Joint 14 hip 4 
calf of the le 2 pit of the ſtomach 45 
Thes under part of the knee 2 The } arm-pit 5 
Jie part of the knee 25 ſhoulder 3 
thigh, 5 I pit of the neck 2x 
lend of the buttocks 31 head is ſquare, 
(privy member L | 


T he breadth of the ſame figure from before and behind. 


foot next to the outward ancle 1 top of the knee 
| foot-joint © as {thigh 

The inward calt of the leg 14 _ end of the buttocks 
| outward calf 2 At the privy member 
bottom of the knee 2 The navel 
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12 
Parts. 
hip 5 chin 
The Loi of the ſtomach 51 noſe 
At the arm: pits 8 The eyes 
Th 33 [3 | forehead 
© pit of the neck 24 beginning of the hair 
The length of a woman. - 
From the ſole D, to the joint I ſpit of the ſtomach 
Thence to the inward calf of the leg 3z arm. pit 
outward calf Oz ſhoulder 
under part of the knee 1 pit of the neck 
knee | DE o che. chin 
upper part of the knee oã J noſe 
To the 5 thigh 3 eyes 
buttocks 2 forehead 
middle 12 | beginning of the hair 
navel 3  Lerown of the head 
hip I | 
The breadth of a woman in profile, 
foot is long 5 At the navel 
joint 15 hip 
calf of the le 21 The | pit of the ſtomach 
The under part of the knee 21 Over the arm-pit 
upper part of the knee 24 ſhoulder | 
thigh 4 Thed pit of the neck 
| end of the buttocks 47 the head is ſquare. 
(middle 57 
T he breadth of this figure from before and behind. 
foot on the outward ancle I hip 
joint x Ihe pi of the ſtomach 
inward calf of the leg 1% Over the arm-pits 
outward calf 2 ſhoulders 
The 5 under part of the knee 3 he4 pit of the neck 
upper part of the knee 23 chin 
thigh 3% Under the noſe 
end of the buttocks 3% Over the eyes 
middle 74 Th forehead 
At the navel 6 N | beginning of the hair 
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And now I queſtion not, but he, who governs his figures by theſe proportions, 
will find his advantage in it; eſpecially if he obſerves the gracefulneſs of the 

atues. 

; For inſtruction in the ſecond part of beauty, the graceful motion of the members, 
let the Tyro conſult the figures in Plate VI. wherein he will find the principal 
diſpoſition for beautiful action, conſiſting in raifing and ſinking the ſhoulders and 
hips, and their contraſting motions ; as alſo thoſe of the leſſer members in the ſame 
poſture ; from whence ariſes not only the grace of beautiful figures, but alſo 
advantageous ſhades-; which give the laſt hand to grace. 

This inſtruction is of ſo univerſal importance, that it ought to be obſerved as 
well in dead as living nature; in paſhonate, as meek men; raging, as quiet; ſor- 
rowful, as joyful ; thoſe in pains or "YDB, as in a dead body: nay, itis impoſſible, 
that any particular motion or poſture of the body can be good, which 1s not na- 
turally expreſt, and conducted by the three following qualities. 1. A fine out- 
line. 2. A free ſway in the motion. Laſtly, A beautiful colouring: for, to 
colour a living figure as a dead one, or the contrary, a raging one, pale; a quiet 
one, hot; or a mourning one, in a merry air, would be egregious, and againſt 
the truth; and all lies being hateful, muſt be unworthy of painting. 

If I ſeem unintelligible in ſaying, that fine action and colouriug ought to be obſerved 
in a dead body, void of both ; it muſt be known, that I ſpeak of a painted dead 
body, not a natural one; becauſe this letter has neither the power of motion, 
nor diſpofition: however, when required, we muſt diſpoſe the model for our dead 
figure in ſuch manner as looks moſt beautiful; the face in front; the breaſt 
ſwaying ſideways; one hip riſing; one leg cloſe, the other flung out; one arm 
flung this way, the other that way, and ſo forth: this is called a fine action and 
the whole, a beautiful figure. 

As for the colouring, it muſt not be like wood or ſtone, but ſeſh, as we ſee 
it in nature | | 

If any object, that, becauſe there are three principal ſtages of life; youth, middle 
age, and old age each having its particular action, colouring and proportions it is difficult 
to chuſe perfect beauty out of any of them; I anſwer, that all three ought to be 
repreſented alike beautiful, according to their natures ; the young, tender, gay and freſh; 
the middle-aged, ſedate and fleſhy ; and the aged, ſlow-motioned and decayed : for not- 
withſtanding age, each of the three has his commendable qualities——that is an 
handſome youth there is a comely man——mind the gravity of that old man 
——and ſo forth. But I pray conſult Perrie's ſtatues, and carefully mind the youth 
of Ganimedes ; let Antinous, or Apollo, repreſent the ſecond ſtage of life; and the old 
Faunus, the third; and you will thereby ſee, that each of thoſe figures is, in his 
character, perfectly beautiful; to which add, their fine colouring, agreeable to 
= years: all of which confirm my affertion, and the figure muſt be beau- 
tiful. 

Although now a beautiful figure conſiſts in a good proportion and diſpoſition of 
its parts, with reſpect to action and paſſion, yet it cannot be ſaid to be abſolutely 
perfect till further improved by beautiful lights ; for we often ſee, that 700 faint lights 
render objects diſagreeable, and produce an effect contrary to our intention; 

which 
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which makes us uneaſy, becauſe our firſt purpoſes are ſpoiled, and we know not 
the reaſon of it. But ſo it will happen, when, without minding the effect of our 
objects, we chuſe an improper light ; as a violent paſhon in a feeble light, which looſes 
at once its effect and motion: contrarily, a fender and pleaſant object may, by 
700 lrong and broad a light, and ſhades too ſharp, be quite broken, and its grace 
one. | 

5 Hence it is of the laſt moment to conſider tlioroughly, before we begin our 
work, the nature and effecis of the ſubject we intend to handle: As, whether it be 
the murther of Julius Cæſar in full ſenate; or the death of Cato; or the nuptials 
of Stratonica with Anticchus; or the reception of the queen of Sheba, with her 
retinue of ladies, by Solomon, &c, Becauſe different paſſions are to be introduced 
in thoſe different ſubjefts : In the former, we muſt ſuppoſe great hurry and conſter- 
nation, fright and confuſion, nay, all is in motion : In the latter, nothing is ſeen 
but tender beauty, eaſy carriage, graceful modeſty and authority. 

And now who will not agree with me, that the two former ſubjects ought to 
be handled with ſtrong and /harp lights; and the two latter with ſoft and more tender 
ones? This effect lies alſo in the very natures and qualities of lights themſelves ; 
ſome producing ſtrength and ſharpneſs ; others feweetneſs, ſoftneſs and pleaſure : But, a 
contrary management renders things falſe and contradictory; becauſe then our two 
former examples may be called a graceful confuſion, and the two latter, a ſevere 
amour. Wherefore I conclude, that a figure well proportioned and diſpoſed, . 
having a graceful motion and ſway, and a light agreeable to its out-line and 


motion, may be called a perfe# figure. + 
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CHAP. VIII. Of the Motion of the Members. 


E T us procced now to the ſecond of the parts wherein beauty conſiſts, 

namely, the motion of the members. 

This depends chiefly on a contraſting or oppoſition of all the members of the body, 
and on their lights and ſhades; which give a figure, motion and life: And this is 
chiefly obtained by a winding or ſway; as when the face 1s fronting, the body 
muſt turn a little ſideways, and the legs again fronting. See fig. A. 
plate VII. 

A ſecond obſervation is, a contraſt in the inclining poiſe of the body, from head t 
foot: For inſtance, if one ſhoulder riſes, the other muſt fink; the hips, knees 
and feet, the ſame, as in the ſame fig. A. Wherein 1. the right ſhoulder riſes, 
2. The right hip falls. 3. The right knee or foot riſing again: and the con- 


— 


trary on the oppoſite ſide of the body. | | 
A third obſervation is, that when the right arm and left leg advance, the leſt Wi 


arm and right leg fall back. 1 

But this motion doubles, when the right ſhoulder is ſeen fronting; for then the 
head and under part of the body muſt be the ſame, as the ſame figure ſhews. 
When the breaſt riſes, the head ought to fink, and the contrary. See fig. B. 4 


The 
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The head muſt always incline to the upper ſhoulder, as in fig. A. In an erect 
poſture, the feet muſt make a 8 to wit, the heel of the one with the in- 
ward ancle of the other, as in fig. C. 

Hands muſt always have a contraſting motion; if one be ſeen inwardly, the other 
ought to be outward; if one hangs down, the other ſhould be raiſed up. The 
_ part of the arm being foreſhortened, the upper part ſhould be ſeen direct. If 
the thigh be foreſhortened, the leg ſhould be direct, as in fig. D. | 

The motion of the legs is almoſt like that of the arms, — the upper part 
of the arm with the thigh, and the under part with the leg: if the upper part 
of the arm fink, the thigh muſt riſe and contraſt it. When the right arm is raiſed, 
and the left depreſſed, then the knees or feet muſt be contrary, If the hip ſwell, 
the upper part of the body ſinks into the under part, If the ſhoulders heave, the 
neck finks into them. 

Here take eſpecial care, that the hand and arm be not on a line, but that 
each contraſt the other in an oppoſing turn, as we ſee in the good and bad examples, 
fig. E. 

The croſs line of the face is never parallel with that of the body, either front- 
ing or profile-wiſe : Nor the upper part of the body with the lower, 

In theſe motions conſiſt, in my opinion, the beauty of the body, with reſpeft 
to jorm. 

1 for other motions, theſe three are the principal: 

1. That of the head. 2. That of the hands and feet, Laſtly, That of 
the body. 

Thoſe of the head are fourfold ; forward, backward, and on each fide. Thoſe of 
the hands and feet are the ſame. 

The arms and legs have but one motion; to wit, one on the elbow, the other 
on the knee ; the arm bending, and the leg drawing back. | | 
The motions of the body are threefold; foreright, and on both ſides. 

Beſides theſe, there are yet four other ſorts of motions procceding from the ſame 
members; to wit, the ſimple, the active, the paſſive, and the violent. 

1. The ſimple is, when the members move naturally; as in walking, one foot is 
ſet before the other; in drinking or eating, the hands are lifted up to the mouth; 
the head turns, and the other members are made ſubſervient to the preſent action; 
and to which children, as well as aged perſons, naturally incline. 

2, The aftive conſiſts in carrying, pulling, thruſting, puſhing, climbing, and 
the like; which is done by knowledge and judgment. This is only in part proper 
to children, See plate VIII. 
| 3. The paſſive ariſes from diſquiets of the mind, or what the ſoul ſhews by the 

; *. - the paſſions; as love, hatred, anger, ſorrow, joy, ſpite, ſcorn, and 
—_— kc, 

be effect of theſe, though moſtly inward, yet is ſeen from without the body; 
Chiefly in the ſmall members, as the eyes, noſe, mouth, fingers and toes. See 
plate IX. G 

4+ The violent proceeding from fright, fear, deſpair, rage, &c. or any thing 
that is unuſual and ſudden, and perturbates nature either by hearing or ſeeing ; 

ſuch 
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ſuch as a ſudden thunder, ſpectre, or frightful fight: Theſe cauſe a ſhrinking, 
ſtretching and winding of the members; to both which, young and old are ſub. | 
ject. See plate X. I 

But all theſe paſſions together cannot produce a perfect figure, without the 
aſſiſtance of the members; becauſe we can go up ſtairs with hands in pockets ; or 
lift a weight with both hands, and yet the legs may be cloſe: a perſon can 
be affrighted by ſomething ſtanding or lying before him, without ſhewing it 
in the face; we can alſo be in love, and it ſhall not appear in our motion. But 
my principal intention is, fo expreſs theſe paſſions by the motion cf the members; and ts 
Shew how each member contributes towards them : as when the body turns or winds, the 
members ſtir, one advancing, another falling back; one raiſed, others finking. i 

But ſince it is very rare to ſee all theſe motions and paſſions, as happening very 
ſeldom and unawares : and fince no model can be ſo ſet as to give them, I did, 
for certainty, and for them all; expreſſing every one, even to the leſſer members, 
eyes, mouth, noſe, fingers and toes; and theſe were nimbly and dextrouſly, as 


you ſee, deſigned by my ſon, 


C HAP. IX. Of paſſionate and violent Motions. 2 


E ought to obſerve in the firſt place, that the greateſt part of theſe motions i 

are but in part to be apprehended, and moſtly by repreſenting the cauſe bl 
of their motion by the relation which they have to each other, whether in their Wl 
beginnings or concluſions: for the end of one oftentimes begins another, as anger 
is a ſtep to madneſs; ſorrow to faint-heartedneſs, and this produces deſpair or 
folly. This is the effect of moſt of the violent troubles of the mind, and pains Wi 
of the body; for this ſmart ſtirs the members violently, the muſcles ſwell, the 
ſinews, nerves, Ec. ſtretch out of meaſure, nay ſometimes beyond their power ; 
as for inſtance, in burning, wounding, and the like : which pains, though they 
produce particular contractions in the face and other members, yet they would 
not be plainly known, or diſtinguiſhed, if ſomething of their cauſes did not a! 
the ſame time appear; as Pyramus ſtabbed with a ſword ; Eurydice and Hiſperia bit 
by a ſnake; Procris killed with a javelin; and the centaur Neſſus ſhot with an ar- 
row; Hippolytus wounded by the overturning of his chariot; and more ſuch, By 
whom we muſt needs, as before hinted, repreſent ſomething of the cauſe ; as by 
Pyramus, either the veil of Thiſbe, or the naked ſword; and by Eurydice, the 
ſnake, living or dead; by Procris, the weapon gored with blood: and thus ot 
any others. Moreover, we ought to hero the wound, and how it happened; two Cit- 
cum ſtances equally neceſſary. The ſame is alſo to be obſerved in Neſſus, who 1 
ſhot from behind; Eurydice and Hiſperia bit in the heel; Achilles wounded in the 
fame part: all whicb circumſtances a ſkilful maſter ought to diſpoſe properly. 
Bur, leſt theſe hints be not plain enough, I ſhall make them fo, in the follos- 
ing deſcription repreſenting, . 
! 
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The Death of Hisrtr1A, 


Hiſperia, daughter of the river Sebrenus, being purſued by Aſacus fon of Pra- 
us, is bit in the heel by a ſnake ; of which wound ſhe died. 

This young and beautiful maid is in the middle, lying on the Graſs, and fur- 
rounded by ſome nymphs, who mourn her misfortune. Her father, ftand- 
ing diſpirited againſt a piece of ſtone-work, and weeping for her death, is at- 
tended by ſome other river-gods, who endeavour to comfort him, but in vain. 

Her garment 1s airy and thin, and her breaſt open; her gold-coloured head- 
areſs coming looſe over her ſhoulders ; her gown turned up, which diſcovers her 
Wthigh ſtained with blood. A boy, lying near, points at the poiſoned wound, 
and at the ſame time puſhes away a nymph, coming by with a ſhort ſtick in her 
hand, ſhews to the former the fore-ground where the ſnake hes killed by ſome 
boys with ſticks and ſtones. Theſe boys, in lively action, beat the ſnake with 
ticks and thorn-buſhes ; one of them tramples on its neck, which makes it gape; 
other affrighted by it, ſeems to run away; at which a third falls a laughing. 
A wood is on the right fide of the piece. In the middle, on the third ground, 
re ſeen ſome riſing willows and other trees of the watry kind; behind which 


ad other watry productions. On the banks of this river are ſome veſſels and 
rns, ſome fallen down, others lying partly in the water, and one ſtands upright 
y the ſtump of a willow. 

Some veils, reeds and Iris-leaves, bundled together, are ſcattered up and down. 
everal Satyrs, Dryades, and other wood and field-gods appear out of the wood; 
dme with pine- apples, others with torches of the ſame tree; ſome ſhrieking out- 
pgcouſly, others viewing the ſnake, others the dead body : Moſt of them are 
rnamented with wild plants or oak-leaves about their heads; ſome of them are 
rayed with goat-ſkins, others with deer. 

On the left ſide of the piece, in the offskip, an high impending rock is ſeen, 
d level with it, in the middle of the piece, Thetis driving her ſea-chariot to- 
ards the rock, in order to ſave Mſacus, who has thrown himſelf from its top: 
lere we ſee him flounce into the ſea, and, full of ſorrow, beating the waves 
ich his wings, and heaving his breaſt towards heayen, with his head ſunk in his 
ck, ſeems to complain to the Gods of his hard fate. 

Some who are curious, run in haſte to the rock, with loud cries and ſtretched- 
tarms; at which, the foremoſt figures look back, pointing at the tea, to give 
em to underſtand that it is already over with him. 

do not queſtion, but he who is ſomewhat acquainted with tables and hiſtory, 
ſees ſuch a picture, will preſently apprehend the whole drift of the ſtory ; nav, 
are Batter myſelf that a perſon, not converſant with them, will obſerve the pat- 
us ia it, and the cataſtrophe, though he cannot tell who the perſons are. 

>ut to return to the motions; it is certain that all upright figures, whether of 
" or women, muſt, for grace-ſake, poiſe but on one leg, never on both: By which 
ans, one hip will always rife, The legs ought not to be further apart than 
> length of a fret, | 
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IValking, the hip can riſe little or nothing; the breaſt ought to bear perpendi- 
cularly over the leg, which ſupports the body: If the right leg advance, the 
left muſt draw back; by which means, the body is puſhed forward; the right 
arm or elbow falling back, the left arm or hand, as alſo the face, muſt appear 
toreright. 

The weight of the body of one running, is intirely ſupported by the leg which 
adyances ; the breaſt projects; the head ſinks into the neck; and the other foot 
is off the ground. 

A perſon climbing, ſinks his head into his neck, and the neck is erect; if the 
left arm riſe, the right ought to incline : Contrarily, the right leg is climbing, 
and the left hangs down; the body bending over the climbing leg, without any 
viſible ſwell of hips. _. = 

Thoſe who puſli and pull, have a different action from each other; and ar: 
ſhewn here ſufficiently with thoſe who carry; wherefore we ſhall ſay little of 
them; though this muſt be obſerved, that no body can carry any great weight 
in his hands, otherwiſe than on the ſide where the hip riſes ; nor, on the contra. 
ry, pull down any great weight, otherwiſe than with the hand of the fide where 
the hip ſinks; the head ought to bend over the rifing ſhoulder. 2 

There are ſtillremaining two ſorts of motion of no leſs importance than the others, 
namely, beſeeching and ſleeping ; yet this laſt is not confined to the bed at night, 
but occaſioned by accidents in the day; in old men, thro” heavineſs ; others, bi 
exerciſe of mind and body; women, by domeſtick labour; and youth, by their 
play. And though we cannot properly call theſe motions, bur rather a ceſſation of 
motion, yet I thought proper to exhibit them in plate XI. Wherein, No. 1. ſhe 
a ſlumbering young man, with his arms and legs wantonly ſpread. 2. Is 
ſleepy woman, with her head ſomewhat inclining to her fide ; but her arms an 
legs more modeſtly diſpoſed than thoſe of the young man. 3. Shews an oli 
ſleeping man with his head on his breaſt, his arms cloſe to his body, his leg 
drawn in, and body ſinking. 3 

Among the beſeeching, No. 4. we ſee a figure praying eagerly and inceflant!y,l 
No. 5. Is praying in the utmoſt diſtreſs. And No. 6. Is humbly imploring th 
Gods for help. | 

I think theſe examples ſufficient for finding infinite others flowing from th 
paſſions, according to occaſion, and as the matter requires more or leſs fore 
zeal and pleaſure. But think not theſe here offered, to be drawn in their greate! 
force, or the moſt expreſſive: no, I am not ſo preſumptuous, but rather li 
_ wreſtlers, who challenge the beſt maſters, not to overcome them, but, to ſtan 
the chance, who ſhall be the victor. I aſpire at the prize; but not with arrogal 
thoughts, that all muſt give way to me. It were fooliſh to think, that what 
have learnt by practice and obſervation, another ſhould not learn, nay improſt 
by his induſtry. One light ſprings from another, and, from a little one, 5 
comes greater; this daily experience ſhews. How many things do we kno" 
which were hid from our anceſtors *? whence we may believe, that our ſucceſſor 4 
will be more knowing than we. As arts and ſciences are much improved in i 4 


ter ages, ſo we may hope for the furtherance in the preſent poliſhed - ; 
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Hercules carried his valour to the fixed columns ( Herculis Colunmæ) Theſeus, his ſuc- 
ceſſor, went far beyond them, and yet followed the ſame path. 

This I hope alſo to ſhew to the artiſt, wiſhing, that by my labovrs, or his own 


induſtry, he may find a ſhorter or more ſure way to attain the higheſt perfection 
in the noble art of painting. 


— 


CHAP. X. Of the different Colouring of the Naked, in a Child, Man, 
and Woman; in Health, Sickneſs, and after Death. 


AVING carefully ſtudied this point, I find that one chapter is too 

little to comprehend it; nevertheleſs I ſhall here lay down the prin- 
cipal parts of it, hoping to handle the reſt in this work, as it comes in the 
way. 

Hig already treated of two of the fixed beauties of an human figure, we 
ſhall (keeping nature ſtill in our eye) proceed to the laſt of them. 

The different colours of the naked are as manifold as the objects themſelves ; nay, 
almoſt innumerable : But we ſhall confine ourſelves to the three conditicns of an 
lealthy and fack perſon, and a dead body; applied to a child, man and ⁊woman. 

The child, being in health, 1s of a roſy colour; the man of a warm and 
glowing colour ; and the woman of a fair colour. 

But in fickneſs, the child inclines to yellowiſh pale; the man to dark pale, or 
fallow; and the woman to a milkiſh or yellowiſh white colour. 

Being dead, the child is violet; the man more grey, yet ſomewhat yellowiſh ; 
and the woman like the child, but more beautiful, as having the whiter ſkin : 
The reaſon of which is, that the child, having a thin ſkin, and being full of 
blood, muſt appear ruddy ; the man, being more yellow, and his ſkin thicker, 
muſt appear more grey, ſince the blood can ſhine leſs through it; and the woman, 
having a white and ſmooth ſkin, muſt therefore ſhew herſelf ſomewhat ruddy. 
Hence it 1s, that a child, in its tender parts, is more violet, a man more grey, 

and a woman blue, yet more upon the green than the violet. All this is de- 
monſtrable by the colours themſelves; for mixing blue and red it becomes violet 
for children; blue, red and yellow make a grey for a man; and yellowiſh white 
mixed with very little red and blue gives a greeneſs for a woman. 

Now, in order to ſtrike the right colour for each, take theſe; for, the 
child, white and vermilion, it being pretty ruddy ; for the man the ſame, 
with the addition of ſome yellow oker, which makes it more warm, and alſo 
more fiery; for the woman, take white, a little vermilion and ſome yellow 
oker. And to know perfectly the proper tint of the tenderneſs of each of theſe 
three perſons, you muſt, in finiſhing, take ſome ſmalt or ultramarine alone, and 
with a ſoft fitch, ſcumble your blue over the moſt tender parts of your figure, fo 
that it lie ſoft and tranſparent : And you will perceive, that this tenderneſs pro- 
duces in each figure, a particular and natural colour. So much for healthy na- 
ture; that of the ſick and dead ſhall be ſpoken of afterwards. 

Here methinks I can ſcarce underſtand (though nothing more common) the per- 
verſe opinions of painters about colouring ; they ſee after art, but do not underſtand 


2 nature ; 
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nature; make large enquiries to little purpoſe; and as it were, traverſe the earth, 
without moving a ſtep, They talk for ever of this or that maſter's colouring ; 
of one they lay, Ay, that is beautiful and freſh, — of another, ——— That is [ile 
fieſh and blood. Another ſays, That is very fre/h and glowing. — Others, atte; 
having prattled a long time, and ſtupified themſelves with enquiries, give up the 
cauſe, ſaying, Such a colour is not in the world; I can neither find ner imagine it; 
it camot be imitated, —— And more ſuch talk. But what fine thoughts are theſe } 
If our ſenſes cannot apprehend a painted nudity, what muſt nature herſelf be! 
Is not the original better than the copy? Had Titian and Georgicne a beautiful co. 
1ouring ? Let us follow their manner: They choſe nature for their pattern, with. 
out imitating other maſters, becauſe in whatever other reſpects nature may be 
deficient in relation to the art, ſhe is certain in colouring; therefore the life muſt 
be the beſt model; and what is not intirely like her, though never fo flattering, 
is falſe and of no worth. 

As I have deſcribed ſome weakneſſes in painters, ſo the following are no leſ 
evils ; they pretend to correct nature, though ſhe be, in colouring at leaſt, not to he 
corrected ; incredibly difficult are their truitleſs attempts, and as difficult their 
meanings, through the neglect of eſſential methods for doing things rightly and 
truly, 

Another miſchief proceeds from Tyros themſelves ; theſe, falling upon the life 
at firſt ſetting out, can hardly endure to be debarr'd by their maſters : But I defin 
ſuch may know, that, by this hindrance, 'till they can copy well, their maſters act 
prudentlv ; after this, let them proceed to zhe life, fince it is certain, that they muſt 
tirſt get a thorough knowledge of the mixtures of the colours; without which, they 
will make but poor work of the life ; befides, it is far more eaſy to imitate an object 
painted, than one neither defigned nor coloured, 

The better-meaning artifts muſt therefore not pretend to arrive at fine colouring, 
without conſulting nature; for the greateſt grace lies in its variety, Viz. in roſineſs, 
yellowneſs and blueneſs, as well in old as young, principally when each colour i; 
rightly applied and naturally repreſented : But this variety cannot be ſeen in the 
academy- figure by night, but in the day- figure at the drawing ſchools. 

Now, for the docible artiſt's fake, I ſhall, in the next chapter, treat of ſuch 
colours as I bave made uſe of in the dead cojouring, ſecond colouring and finiſh- 
ing; not with defign to confine him to thoſe, but to open a door to further enqui- 
ries; for one country uſes theſe, another other colours, and yet bath good, if 
they at laſt anſwer the ſame purpoſe : Some again may have been taught other 
colouring. But I ſubnnr all to practice, and their own judgments, 


— 


C H AP. XI. Of the Colcurs, and their Uſes, with reſpect ta bath tit 
DeXES, 


FAIR and. tender woman 1s dead-colourcd. with white and. brown red; 
in the ſecond colouring, with white and a little vermilion. 
For a young man the fame ; except that we allo mix a little light oker with i 
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In a ſoldier, brown red, and a little white in the dead colour ; ſecond colour 
as the others. 

For a fallow or ſun-burnt peaſant, white, brown red and umber for the dead 
colour ; light oker and white for the ſecond. 

For a fick perſon, white, a little vermilion, or brown red in the dead colour ; 
light oker and white for the ſecond, yet but little ruddy. | 

The figures being brought thus far, retouch or finiſh them in this manner; 
bruſh thinly over your figure ſome verniſh mixed with a little light oker ; then 
clap on your main lights, ſcumbling them ſoftly and gently into this wet ground, 


4 
— 8 
. * 


2 

th. as far as is neceſſary. For a child mix, under the verniſh, a little vermilion ; 
be ſome light oker for a man; and ſomewhat leſs light oker for a woman. 
uſt But chiefly obſerve, that the blu; renderneſs muſt not be mixed or laid on in the 
ng, two firſt colourings ; but, on — is ſcumbled in with the main lights, and 

melted into the wet ground of verniſh, not with grey or blue mixed with white, 
leſs but with pure and thick-tempered ſmalt or ultramarine only, touched with a fitch- 
de pencil, as I have already intimated, 
ben Thus alſo the reflexions are to be managed, whether they be ſtrong, or appa- 
and rent, or of what colour ſoever they be; of which, more in its place. 

The tints of the naked are but three ; namely, the light, the mezzo, or ſecond 
life tint, and the broad ſhade; but I except the ruddineſs, which is alſo divided into 
eſire three degrees or parts. 

: aff The three former tints ought to be made and proceed out of one colour, in 
mul ſnades as well as lights, but I reckon not among them either the greateſt ſhades, 
ther or main lights uſed in retouching. 
djcd The colour ot a dead body, could, by this interpoſition, have no place after 
thoſe others; in ſueh a figure uſe brown oker, and white in the dead-colouring ; 
ring, wich being thinly glazed with lake, more or leſs according to the age and condi- 
nels, tion of the perſon it repreſents, thereon paint with light oker and white for the ſe- 
ur 1 cond colouring ; in which, have a due regard to fingers, toes and other ſmall 
\ the parts both of body and faee, which ought to be grey and violet, as in living na- 
twre thoſe parts appear roſy and bluſhing. 
ſuch It any aſk, why I expreſly aſſign light oker, vermilion, or brown red to this 
;niſh- or that body; and be not content with recommending red and white, or yellow 
nqui- and white; he muſt know, that there is a vaſt difference between red and red; 
1d, it fer inſtance, take vermilion and white, and brown red and white, and obſerve 
other how much the two mixtures differ in force and beauty; thus it is alſo with the 
vellow; which makes a great difference in the colouring of the three nakeds 
atoreſaid, and alſo in their tints. 
— But I do not abſolutely confine myſelf to thoſe colours; I name them only as 
the my opinion touching them, and that I may be the better underſtood in what I 
ir about them. 

Has the artiſt a mind, in the, ſecond: colouring, to put in the tender tints ? 

* Let him do it; but they will, on viewing the painting at ſome diſtance, appear 


ne ſpots : He will alſo find more work and trouble, becauſe the colours he too 
ck; whereby he is convinced, and obliged to work it over again another time. 


Before 
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Before I end this chapter, I muſt propoſe one familiar queſtion, frequently 


ſtarted : Why many diſciples give into a worſe manner, than that of their ma. 


ſters ? which I reſolve thus: Their bad manner is the joint fault both of maſter 
and diſciple; the maſter's chiefly, in being ſometimes negligent in his inſtruc. 
tion; for though he underſtands the grounds, he does not teach them his pupils: 
the greateſt carc he takes, is, to put them on copying all ſorts of pieces, as well 


of old as later maſters, each handled in a particular manner, ſometimes quite 
different from his own. The diſciples on the other fide, being content with a 
ſuperficial likeneſs, wiz. this part as red, that as yellow, blue or green, as the 
original, (which they themſelves muſt find out by tempering and re-tempering) 
thence it follows, that in one part or other they generally fall into extravagancy, 
after they have left their maſters. Is their maſter's an hard manner? Theirs will 


be harder. Was he rough ? They will be rougher. He, warm and glowing ? They 
fiery, Did he colour flaring ? They will exceed him. Was his manner to paint 


voung and old women alike ? They will paint both women and men, young and 
old, after one manner; and make their wives or maid- ſervants their only models. 


As for painting worſe, this lies at the diſciple's door, through a propenſity to ſome 
particular parts, without regarding the whole: One affects draperies ; another likes 


nudities ; another delights in bye-works. But ſuch muſt not take it amiſs, if I 


compare them to thiſtles, which, where they fall, ſtick. 
But a maſter, who ſeeks honour and eſteem, muſt not only be acquainted with 


what I have now delivered, but many more things, if he will be valued for hi- 
ſtory, the univerſal painting. | 


CH A P. XII. Of agreeable and beautiful Colouring. 


C INCE a piece cleanly and beautifully coloured muſt needs be very pleaſing, 

as well to the ignorant as the knowing; and the contrary ones be diſpleafing; 
we ſhall treat of it as a matter of great importance: But many miſs the mark 
herein; ſome knowingly, others againſt their wills; I ſay, knowingly, in taking 2 i 
fancy to this or that manner, whether good or bad; and, againſt their wills, when Wi 
they are paſt recovery, and cuſtom is become habitual. Sometimes it alſo hap- 
pens through careleſsneſs and fear of doing worſe : Theſe it is true, give good Bl 


ear, but neglect right methods. 


As a pure light cauſes objects to appear clean and beautiful, ſo it muſt needs 
be, that the more it is broken, and ſullied by darkneſs, the objects will alſo be. al 
come darker and leſs beautiful : Many great maſters have, in this very particular, 


been much miſtaken ; as among the Flemiſi, Rubens; and in Holland, Rembraud, 
Lievens, and many others of their followers ; the one in endeavouring to pain! 
too beautiful, is fallen into a flaring manner; and the other, to obtain ſoftnels, 
got into a rotten-ripe manner ; two extreams, which, like two dangerous rocks, 


ought to be avoided. But prudence obſerves a mean in every thing; and a m 1 
. mai! x 


, as ai. 
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maſter will make a judicious uſe of the colouring in general, whether in nudities, _ 
draperies, landſcape, ſtone-work, or what elſe, 

I have often wondered, how ſome have tormented themſelves in the different 
colouring of a man and a woman; painting him warm and fiery ; her, tender 
and fair; without reflecting whether ſuch colouring was proper to their con- 
dition, or not: nay without making any diſtinction between deities and men; the 
nobleman and clown ; which I think very filly. Now, whether they intention- 
ally do it, to ſhew how maſterly they can match ſuch a colour, or whether they 
are fond of ſuch extravagancies, or bid defiance to thoſe who colour the nakeds 
of men, women and children with little or no difference, I will not determine : but 
muſt at leaſt obſerve, that though good colouring in general is very commendable, 
yet what we moſt ſhew our judgment in, is, the rene every object its proper 
colour, according to its nature and quality ; for the difference among objects on the 
fore ground ought to be much greater than thoſe of the ſecond or third grounds, 
becauſe the diſtance or medium of air between, unites every thing leſs or more, 
as well colours as objects. 


The End of tte FIRST BOOK. 
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| NED S2 retain it in his thoughts; and next, a free and nimble hand to execute 


it, and who ought to have the firſt and moſt viſible place; which mark inſtantly, and 
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CHAP. I. Of the Qualities neceſſary to the firſt Idea, or Sketch. 


EE. N order to give the curious artiſt a previous notion of every thing, ! 
by = think neceſſary to the main matter, to the end he may duly weigh 
y [ his qualifications for it, I ſay, that he ought in the firſt place to 
XET have a good memory, to conſider well what he is to repreſent, and to 


inſtantly on paper, what he does conceive, leſt it flip out of memory again. 
But theſe qualities will be of little ſervice, | unleſs he obſerves order in his pro- 
ccedings ; the more important the compoſition, the leſs delay; becauſe a bright 
thought ſometimes comes unawares, and 1s as ſuddenly loſt ; and though perhaps 
it may be retrieved, yet with meaner circumſtances than at firſt, In fine, as we 
take more or leſs pains about the matter, ſo the loſs will be the greater, eſpecially 
to thoſe of weak memories, to whom we may apply this emblem, A man em- 
bracing the ſmoke of a burning pile of wood, with both arms, with this in- 


ſcription, He who embraces too much, retains nothing. = Mm 
How often do we find, that when we betake ourſelves to thought, we are, by igh. 
ſome outward cauſe, interrupted, and our project ſpoilt by the confufion of oute cl 
ſenſes; to obviate which, it is beſt to be alone; and then, having paper, pen and e mn 
ink, or a crayon, and ſettled the ſcheme of your ordonnance as to height and L 
length, you muſt mark out the plan or ground, and fix the point of fight, But 
whether the defign be landſcape, or for a chamber, palace, grotto, or what elſe : inte. 
After this, weigh well your whole deſign ; then, what ſort of perſons muſt enter d th 
Wndin 


their bigneſs, not in figures, but rotes; here on the firſt ground, there, on the ratio 
eit 


ſecond, according to their characters and merits ; beginning with the king t 
prince, and next, his retinue, or other proper perſons; if there be ſtil] another Etter, 
party to be introduced of leſs moment than theſe, and yet as eflential to the 0'- FRF Wha 
donnance, mark it with points in its proper place, without more ado. ough. 
Having brought your deſign thus far, you may, ſome time #fterwards, rest Peir w. 


ſume the thoughts of it, beginning with the principal figures; and now confidet 
| bj 
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by what paſſions your figures are moved; how they ought to fand, ſit or lie; what 
they are doing, whether they fly or run, and whether before or againſt the light ; how 
they contraſt, and how they ſhall be ſet of againſt each other. Sketch all this on 
another piece of paper, and though in ſo doing ſome circumſtance may have been 
omitted, yet the conſequence cannot be great, ſince the leſſer, like a river, flows 
from the greater, without burthen to the memory. 
3 Go to your ſketch again at ſome other time with freſh thoughts, and then con- 
I ſider what characters muſt be naked, what cloathed, what beautiful, what common; to- 
Ngether with the proper colouring, and it is agreement and order. Thus the defign is 
brought to bear, and this, in my opinion, is the ſureſt way to help and eaſe the 
memory. 
Thus much of ordonnance in general, proceed we to treat of each part in 
particular. 


— _—_—— 


C HAP. II. Of Ordonnance. 


T7 WONDER at nothing more, conſidering how many hiſtories can be col- 
1 | leted from ſacred writ, that we ſee ſo few of them handled, and thoſe fo lit- 
e different in deſign. For in 400 lately publiſhed, moſt of them are on ſub- 
cs which have been repreſented before, without any attempts on ſuch as have 
Peen left undeſigned, as if no ordonnance could be made of them. It is the ſame 
1 ith Ovid, Homer, Virgil, and many others, though from them might be gathered 
R Ppatter for above three times as many compoſitions. The cauſe of all this, I find, 
ter much pains and inquiry, to be ignorance and careleſsneſs, thoſe two impotent 
lers, who check the ſenſes and obſtruct inquiries; an evil to be cured only by 
d ilgent exerciſe. | 
We need not doubt, but that the ancient painters have picked out the beſt hi- 
in- Pories; but it is folly to think they therefore deſpiſed all the reſt, It were un- 
ppy, if the ſecrets ſtill remaining, had before all diſcovered, for then we 


by Pight bid adieu to all future endeavours. But ſuppoſing, that the beſt ſubjects 
our e choſen, it falls out nevertheleſs that thoſe which are ſlighted are oftentimes 
ande moft painter-like, and have the firoageſt paſſions, and at the ſame time the moſt ele- 
and BR"! by-wworks ; ſo that we need not deſpair of ſufficient matter to handle. 


But we ſee in cattle that they will follow one leader; and fo it is with ſome 
Pinters, who think they have done enough, when between their compoſitions, 
d the old ones on the ſame ſubject, the difference lies in figures ſitting inſtead of 
ding; the action in the open air inſtead of being within-doors ; or by ſome al- 
aon in the ornaments and by-works : But nobler ſouls ſoar higher; they do 
=: {it down contented with what others have thought, but ftrive to excel in things 
er, and new, or at leaſt as good as the others. 

What praiſe-worthy pieces muſt thoſe be, which are built on other men's 
Woughts? The original defigners taxed with ignorance and little ſenſe, becauſe 
er works are ſeen thus corrected in actions, draperies, colours and ornaments : 
| | | But. 
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But let ſuch artiſts continue to torment themſelves as long as they pleaſe, men of 
ſenſe will always think meanly of them, and give the praiſe to the firſt inventors, 

Great ſouls are always ambitious to ſhare equal honours with happier maſters ; | 
for who of the poets would not be equal to Homer ? Of the philoſophers to | 
Ariſtotle * Of the painters, to Raphael? Of the ſtatuaries, to Michael Angels? 
Thoſe great men have done as great things to acquire a aame: A deſire of glory BY 
has fed the fire of their labours ; and this has ſecured them both honours and * 
riches. They did not vouchſafe, when the day was ſhut in, to ſpend their WY 
time in company, but ardently fired their lamps for night improvements; and We 
thus they attained the greateſt happineſs. 1 

Theſe things I judged preliminary to what follows; and therefore we ſhall 
proceed to management. | 


- 


w———— — —_— 


CH AP. III. Of the Ordonnance of Hiſtories. 
FE ] & management of hiſtory will ſerve for univerſal conduct throughout g ; if 


this whole work; for no one can be ſaid to be a good maſter, without: 
perfect knowledge of it: It is ſo general, that it affects every branch of the art; 
as the grouping of figures; placing of colours; choice of light and ſhade ; lay. 
ing grounds; nay, even the diſpofition of each fingle figure: But I ſhall never 
theleſs be brief, and ſo proceed. "4 
When now you have choſen your ſubject, whether in hiſtory, fiction or en 
blem, make a rough ſketch of it, and ſo imperfectly, as only to underſtand you 
own marks and ftrokes : Then read with attention the beft and exacteſt writers iſ 
the flory, in order to conceive it well, and fix it in your memory; marking immediat 
what you have read. 7 
On your next return to this ſketch, you muſt principally confider, in- wi! 

country, in what ſeaſon, and that time of the day, the action happened; and wheW 
ther zwithin or without doors, whether in ately places, or common ones; and laſtly, th 
quality and dignity of the perſons concerned; thus much for circumſtances. Noi 
mind exactly the eſſence of the ſtory, and then the accidents proper to it. Th 
event of the ſtory muſt always fill up the chief place in the compoſition ; and tix 
begining of it to be diſpoſed in the Off&ip; as a cannon-ball, ſhot from a diſtance, 
batters a near bulwark, and fcatters whatever oppoſes it; by this means the dr 
of the matter will appear at firſt view. Note all theſe things in your pocket 
book, that you may remember them; and be ſure to conſult them often for tu 
purpoſe. f 
Some day afterwards, early in the morning, when your head is eaſy and cle: 
re- conſider the whole matter: Imagine yourſelf to be the figure, which (one after a 
ther) you are to exhibit ; and ſo proceed to the maſt inferior. = 
Next, extend your thoughts to the places where the action happened: This wi 

bring you to apprehend the nature of it; and you will quickly perceive all you 
figures in order, and the qualities of each, their diftances and proper places: Moy 
this in general with firokes only. Put each principal perſon's yame to his figure, tj 
J 
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of you commit no miſtake in them, or the diſpoſition ſlip out of your memory. 
+ HE After this you muſt mind every other particular figure; and laſtly conſider by 
5; [Y ro hat paſſions they are all moved. 
0 By this method it is certain, that we are far advanced in general, but little in 
0? " particulars ; the defign is as yet no more than as if a perſon, ſtanding on an emi- 
i nence, or the top of a ſteeple, were viewing in an open country, the preparations 
nc BY of a great army. He ſees all neatly divided into troops and regiments, here the 
en BS horſe, there the foot, and there again the general, and further off the officers ; 
nc WS vonder again, the carriages for proviſion and ammunition, and ſo forth. Now, 
| ſuch an one only knows the objects to be there, and the place where ; but having 
al WY good order, and following it, he can the more eaſily repreſent the reſt. 
hut he muſt ſtill go further, in confidering from what fide, and, in what place, 
alis to be ſeen, and whether the horizon muſt be low or high ; place your principal 
object as much as poſſible in the middle, on a riſing ground; fix your point of fight; 
determine your /ight, whether it muſt proceed from the left, or the right, from 
elind or before; and whether the ſtory require ſun-/hine or a common light ; next, q 
hout diſpoſe the reſt of the figures in groups, ſome of tao or three, others of four or Hue, 
wut 2 nore or leſs, as you think proper. But of this, we ſhall ſay more in a parti- 


art; cular chapter. 
la. lu the mean time, to help thoſe who may not preſently apprehend this, we 
eve. all give an example from off the fore ground; I ſay then, that you muſt place 
our principal figures conſpicuous and elevated upon the fore ground; give them 
be main light, and greateſt force of colouring, in one maſs, or group; the leſs objects muſt 
vou e ſomewhat lower, and their force of light and colour more ſpread. The ſecond 
« (round ought to be in ſiade, or filled with ſhady objects; and behind them, on the third 
at round (which muſt be light again) diſpoſe the objects of ſmalleſt conſequence ; 
= bicrving always, that large objects are placed behind ſmall ones, and ſmall 
a bjects behind * ones; as allo ſtrong lights againſt dark ſhades; if you can- 
os find it by the ſhade, endeavour to affect it by dark colours, as we ſhall ſhew 
ore amply in another chapter. 
Having got thus far, make your ſketch anew on another paper, wherein deſign 
l the muities after the life, and the draperies from the layman, figure after figure, as 
WS iſhed as poſſible ; diſpofing every thing fo to the light, that neither more or 
ess ſhade appear, than the whole requires. Forget not to place your figure and 
man agrecable to the point of ſight in your ſketch, 

No conſider the motions and paſſions; which, to repreſent naturally, I ſhall 
u ere ſhew a proper method; ſtanding before a looking-glaſs, make, with your 

boch, ſuch actions and motions as your figures require ; the paſſions you muſt 
occive from the hiſtory ; for inſtance, for a figure in a tright, obſerve how you 
ad. what you are doing with the right hand, and where the left is; how you 
n pour head; what the left leg is doing, and what the right; how you bend 
or body, and fo forth: ſketch all this with their circumſtances, without heeding 
roportion, but the motion of the members only : then ſet your layman to that ſketch, 
poſing it ſo as you ſhall need it in your ordonnance, chuſing the moſt beautiful 
2 beſt light, and moſt advantageous ſhades for the purpoſe, If the figure mult be 
E 2 clothed, 


EY 
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clothed, caſt your draperies as fine as poſſible, according to its character. Then 
defign it curiouſly on blue or drawing-paper ; but finiſh the naked from the lif 
only. Take the fame method in other paſſions and figures, as we ſhall ſhew 
further in the fixth chapter. 

In the mean time, begin your general defign on the cloth, from your laſt 
ſketch, and compleat it after your finiſhed drawings, or models. As for H-, 
and other proper decorations, we ſhall treat of them in another chapter, 


nn 


CHAP. IV. Of the Uſes of fine Prints, Academy Figures and Models, 


N few parts of the art are greater abuſes committed than in the uſe of fine 
prints, and compoſures of greater maſters; for many accuſtom themſelves ſo 
much to them, as ſeldom to do any thing which is not borrowed from prints, or 
other men's drawings. Are they to compoſe an hiſtory, emblem or fable, they 
bring it together piece-meal, and by ſcraps ; and ſearching their whole ſtore 0 
prints, drawings, and academy-figures, take an arm out of one, a leg out of ano- 
ther; here a face, there a drapery, and out of another a body, in order to make 
of the whole an ordonnance : but to whom does the honour belong? Has me- 
body uſed an ordonnance of Poyſſin, is the deſign that perſon's, or Pouſſin's? This 
is like duck-cggs hatched by an hen, and we are puzzled to know to whom the 
praiſe is due; but it is certain, that if the true owners of ſuch borrowed goods hai 
were each to take his own from ſuch painters, I fear their genuine offspring would] 
be but ſmall; it would even fare with them as with Eraſinus's Cuman aſs, who, 
with the lion's ſkin, looked terrible, but his ears diſcovering him, he was fiript 
of his borrowed clothes, and ſeverely bantered by every one. 

But another miſchief attending this method of proceeding is, that it make 
them ſlight the life, nay, oftentimes forget it; whereby, and the neglect of rules, 
they never become good deſigners. 

The neceſſary uſe of prints confiſt herein, that next to what has been ſaid in 
the preceding chapter, and the ſketch ſettled, we inform ourſelves what great 
maſters have thought and done on the ſame ſubject; how they choſe their objects, 
and with what by-works ornamented : this will improve our thoughts. The 
next thing we are to obſerve, is, the grace of their action, faces, lights and 
ſhades; and if any thing be for our purpoſe, ſeek it in the life; or if draperies, tat 
them from the layman; thus we may call the work our own. But above all, we 
muſt make uſe of academy-figures of our defign, eſpecially thoſe done in private. 
No figure muſt be painted twice in one ordonnance, without urgent neceflity: 
But the following ornaments, whether our own or others, we may lawfully ute; 
ſuch as trees, ſtones, tombs, fountains, urns, ſtatues, ruins, all ſorts of architecture, 
and other ornaments, as much as we pleaſe. He who goes further, bigots him- 
ſelf ſo much to prints, and other men's thoughts, that he thinks himſelf under a 


neceſſity to expreſs every thing their way: But it is certain our aim in viewing 
Prints bt 
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prints is twofold; firſt, to ſoothe and pleaſe the eye; next, to enrich our thoughts 
when we are about a compoſition of our own; for then they prove of the greateſſ 
advantage to a tyro, in giving him not only fine thoughts, but alſo a pleaſant and 
beautiful manner, agreeable poſtures, graceful actions, well-caſt draperics, and, 
what is above all, a quickneſs of thought and a warmer inclination; as is more amply 


ſhewn in my drawing-book. 


mm—_— 


CHAP. V. Of Probability; and what is Painter-like in an Ordonnance 
of few or many Figures. 


ROBABILITY, as operating on the mind and imagination by the help of 
fight, ought chiefly to be obſerved in the par!ition and repreſentation of hiſtories, 
and is next in conſideration to the three branches wherein beauty conſiſts; of 
hich we have already ſpoken. 

It ought to appear not only in general, but in each ſingle object; and we muſt 
ake care to reject every thing repugnant to it. | 

In order to it, conſider what characters the ſubject conſiſts of, whether of people of 
aſhion, or ordinary people, or of both mixt; let this appear in their carriage, 
ape, graceful motion and pleaſant colouring, as being people of education. 

If the figures be. ruſtical, let ruſticity be viſible in them, not only in dreſs, 
but in their behaviour, colour and motion; and if therein ſome agreeableneſs 
ppear, let it ſtill ſavour of ruſticity. | | 

By this means, and what follows, your thoughts will appear natural and likely, 
o wit, by giving more or leſs beauty to perſons of condition, and more or leſs ſimplicity 
o meaner perſons ; one may be ſhort, another may be- tall; one ſquab and cor- 
zulent, another thin and ſlender; one ſomewhat crooked, another of a brown or 
ale complexion ; one of a quick, another of a flow motion: nay, in three or 
our figures there ought to be at leaſt one quite unlike the reſt; I might ſay, 
hat hardly any two ought to be alike; among fix or eight one at leaſt ſhould be 
bunch-backed ; and though this may ſeem to contradict what we have before ſaid 
ouching beauty, yet it gainſays it not in reference to condition, fince an hunch- 
ack, wry ſhoulders, diſtorted hips, a bigger or leſs head, have as good an 
greement with the other members as the moſt handſome-made. 
If it be aſked, what would be wanting if the figures were all well-pro- 
dortioned, yet ſome inferior to others in beauty? I anſwer, that theſe laſt 
Nit in ſome meaſure partake of the agreeableneſs of the others, and one in a leſs 
egree than another; and as it is a truth that great people are ſubje& to defor- 
ty of body as well as little ones, fo their deformity is not ſo viſible as in 
eaner perſons. | 

Hence, I think my opinion not ill grounded, that chiefly in reſortual com- 
ofitions, ſuch as plays, divine fervices, courts of juſtice, and concourſes of all 
orts of people, all ſorts of ſhapes are to be introduced ; as crooked, ſhort, tall, 


wry, fat and lean, and even fome lame and crippled, as occaſion requires; 
but 
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but then they muſt be ſo diſpoſed, that, without offence to the eye, they do by 
compariſon inſenfibly ſet off other figures near them ; which is a main proof of 
the likelihood or probability of an hiſtory : but to make this point the plainer, 1 
ſhall ſhew the difference between one old perſon and another, and one young per. 
ſon and another, each in a leſs or greater degree of beauty ; and confirm it by 
examples. 

As for the handling of fables and emblems, theſe, being not facts, but fictions, 
conſiſting moſtly of virtues and vices, require a quite different management; 
for in repreſenting virtue no blemiſh muſt appear, and in vice no perfection. 

As to Deities, who ought to be perfect in every reſpect, we ſhall, as occaſion 
offers, write more at large, and treat of them thoroughly in a ſelect chapter; 
and in the mean time ſhew here ſome different handlings of the ſame thing in 
perſons of different conditions, as in Plate XII. 


CTAaMAMEPLE I 


. No. 1. Shews the different grace in taking hold of a glaſs, the one takes it with 4 
ull fiſt. : 

No. 2. Takes it lower with ſome manners. 

No. 3. Is a princeſs holding a cup with the tips of her three fingers, drawing 
warily and agreeably the little finger from it. 

No. 4. Is a lady's woman, who, fearful of ſpiling, holds the glaſs handily, yet 
leſs agreeably than the other. : 

No. 5. A prince holds it handily and cautiouſly below on the foot. 


EAAMPLE IL 


Here you ſee again the effects of education between people of condition and 
more common perſons, very worthy a painter's notice. | 

No. 1. Shews a clowniſh peaſant, and how greedy and diſorderly he eats out 
of his porringer ; he fits, and leans with both elbows on the table, embracing 
his diſh with both arms, leſt ſomebody ſhould take it from him ; he holds the 
ſpoon with his thumb and fingers under the porringer ; his mouth over the diſh, 
and his chin advances to meet the ſpoon ; his head is ſunk in his ſhoulders, and 
he bends forwards with his upper parts. 

No. 2. Sits upright, and, being better bred, holds the porrenger by one ea!, 
and the ſpoon with three fingers by the end of the ſhank ; he opens his moutl 
but little. Again appears a difference in, 

No. 3. Repreſenting a gentlewoman holding the ſpoon with the tips of thre: 
fingers, and the hand over the ſhank, in a very agreeable manner ; and in 

No. 4. You ſee a lady managing a ſpoon with leſs grace than the other. 

This pleafing air is admirably obſerved by the great Raphael and Correggio, anc 
particularly by Barocci, as we may ſee in a fine print after one of his painting 
where Mary 1s repreſented with a ſpoon in her hand, taking ſome ſpoon-meat ol! 


of a diſh, held by an angel, in order to give it to the Child Jesvs, 2 — 
waddled, 
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ſwaddled, ſtands in her lap: This print is, in my judgment, ſo admirable for 
race, and ſo natural, modeſt and great, that nothing could be better expreſt. 
Though the two preceding examples might be ſufficient to ſhew all other 


handlings, and the difference of action in particular conditions of perſons, we 
{hall nevertheleſs add a third. 


EXAMPLE III. 


Shews how attentive the two peaſants land liſtening; the one, with an high 
back, advances his chin, and ſtares at the ſpeaker as if he would look through him; 
Ine hugs himſelf, and reſts on both legs, which, with the toes, are ſtradling; 
the knees ſome what bent, and the feet turned inwards: The other ſtands ſtreight, 
poiſing his body moſtly on one leg; has one hand by his ſide, and, with the 
other, takes hold of his garb on his breaſt; the other leg, a little turned, is 
ſomewhat more forward, and his belly ſomewhat ſticking out; his whole car- 
riage more agreeable than that of the other. 
Here again we ſee a reputable gentlewoman of a modeſt gate, her carriage 
lofty and agreeable, one hand reſts under the breaſt towards the body; the infide 
f the hand turned upwards; fingers looſe and airy bending downwards; hearken- 
ng with attention, ſhe, with the other hand, lifts up a part of her garment. She 
ſtands ſtreight ; her head turned fideways, a little forward ; her knees and feet 
loſe, and one heel turned towards the inward ancle of the other foot ; Now, on 
omparing the other woman ſtanding by her, likewiſe liſtening, we may ſee 
hat a difference education makes in people's actions; both her hands reſt on her 
ups; ſhe ſtands on both feet without any ſway ; the upper part of her body 
ends a little forwards ; her breaſt and chin advance ; her — ſomewhat toſſing; 
Per mouth a little gaping ; but her hips ſwell not. 
In ſuch obſervations as theſe, confiſt the very nature and grace of a compoſition, 
de it of many or few figures, in reference to perſons, and therefore I cannot too 
uch enforce the enquiry into ſo important a point : I ſpeak here of grand, ma- 
ic and moſt agreeable action; for the contrary is naturally and daily to be found in 
s; and though many would be better thought of yet they ſhew the contrary by 
aily converſation with mean people, whereby they ſlip the opportunity of get- 
ing better ideas of genteel carriage, contenting themſelves with ſhooting at ran- 
om only. However, they excuſe themſelves, by ſaying, that they have no op- 
ortunity of getting into fine company; a weak ſhield to defend their ſloth | do 
dot the church, the playhouſe, and the park give them handle enough to ſee fine 
cople, and to obſerve how they behave ? As for me, before I had the happineſs 
d which we may fometimes arrive by the ſmiles of friends, I miſſed no oppor- 
unity of making obſervations, and noting them in my pocket-book ; which an 
iſtory painter ought always to have about him, wherever he goes; and with 
Wood reaſon ; for thoughts are often ſo volatile and ſlippery as to be retained with 
Hculty, as I have before intimated in the firſt chapter about ordonnance. Nay, 
en I ſaw an handſome gentlewoman walking in the ſtreet, I made it my buſineſs 
enquire into the reaſon of her grace, and in what it confiſted, and why /re appeared 
more 
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more agreeable than others ; 'and on the contrary, why. others are leſs agreeable : by ſuch p 
reſearches as theſe, we come to the knewledge of what is handſome and ugly, © 
as well by the one ſort of people as the other; but beſt by ſtudying what is moſ 


ſublime and grand. Let me then perſuade the artiſt to this method, not as! pz 
think it the only true one, or to diſſuade him from any other, but as an inlet tg 7 
ſo uſeful a knowledge, and by which we obtain the fineſt things; which, as ] pc 
have ſaid, when once loſt, may perhaps never be retrieved. _ be 
Many miſtake, who think that magnificent garb and rich ornaments, as jewels, fo 
pearls, gold and filver ſtuffs, &c. are infallible marks of the ome and power fed 
of people: but can the moſt diſcerning certainly conclude them to be ſuch hy Wi 
theſe tokens, without enquiring whether their education be equal to their grandeur) ſor 
even then alſo they may be deceived, fince ſome mean people have naturally, | 
by imitation, ſuch an air and carriage, that, were their dreſs anſwerable, they not 
would be taken for great ones: the reaſon of which is, that at firft fight there it 
appears little difference between falſe jewels and true, though on a nice enquiry may as 
be found; as in the jewels, ſo in their actions and behaviour, ſuch a difference wh 
as points out their true character. am 
Again, if theſe different conditions depended only on rich cloaths, nothing and 
would be more eaſy to a painter than this difficult part of art; fince at that rate WW this 
there could be no faſhion; or a broom-ſtick might become a lady's hood. Never. Wi the 
theleſs there have been, and ſtill are, painters enough infected with this opinion, I 
and follow it as a law; thinking that David, Solomon and Akaſuerus would not be of | 
Known for kings, did not their crowns ſhew it; theſe forſooth they muſt always thei 
have wherever they are, and as well in the bed-chamber, as on the throne ; and app 
the ſceptre as well at the table as at the head of an army. I fay nothing yet WW oth: 
touching their royal robes. Ither 
He who duly weighs what I have been ſaying, muſt allow, that fate and cm. beh. 
rage are two ſuch excellent qualifications, that a picture cannot be ſaid to be good 
without them; nay, I think them the very ſoul of a good picture: but as a noble WR © 
ſoul, in a well-ſhaped body, without the addition of ornaments, viſibly ſhews it- WRC | 
ſelf, ſo of courſe; ſuch are needleſs in expreſſing true greatneſs : Indeed, when Wi 
ornaments are introduced with judgment and caution, they add to the ſplendor ot 1 
picture, but nothing to character, nor can cauſe any paſſions ; as we ſee in Raphue, 1 
Pouſſin, Dominichino and Barocci, who, far from approving it, have, by the ven TT 
ſimplicity of their figures, ſhewn the extraordinary greatneſs I have been ſpeaking ot. Ci 
If any object, that Raphael himſelf has not obſerved this conduct in his ſtory ave 
of Bath/heba ; where he repreſents David in a window with a crown on his head ; ins 
where Abraham courts his Sarah in ſun-ſhiny weather, which afar off is ſcen by In 
Abimelech leaning on a bulluſtrade. As for the firſt compoſition I muſt ſay, it | hat 
may ſpeak my mind, that I do not over-like it, or indeed apprehend it ; but dune 
rather believe it to have fared as ſome faulty things did with me, which being he u 
done in my apprenticeſhip I am ſtill under ſome concern for; but by the intro- Ti 
duction of the ſun-ſhine, his thoughts may poſſibly be finer than they appear t Mas a 
firſt view, becauſe, had not the ſun ſhone on that amorous couple, Abimelech coul dut v 
not, at his diſtance from them, have ſeen their courtſhip; and if he had t:. laki 
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reſented them in any other corner of the room, than that where they were, they 
could not have been ſitting. However, ſince great maſters have their failings, 
it is probable, that Raphael's bible- prints were ſooner or later, either deſigned or 
painted by his beſt diſciples, viz. Julio Romano, Gio Franceſco Penai, or Picrino del 
Jaga, from his ſketches, and afterwards retouched by himſelf, fince it is im- 
poſſible that one maſter could diſpatch ſo much work in ſo ſhort a time, though 
he had a quick pencil; beſides, his cuſtom was to keep his works long by him 
for the ſake of improvements, and to give the laſt hand, and the utmoſt per- 
fection to them: but as for this bible, if it be obſerved with attention, there 


vill be found a great difference between one ordonnance and another, though in 


ſome, the greatneſs and likelihood are well preſerved. 
But to conclude the matter of this chapter, I muſt ſay, that my precepts ought 
not only to be obſerved in an ordonnance of many, but of few figures alſo, fince 


it is very difficult to bring them all into one ſtory : but if the ſubject be courtly, 
Jas of Solomon, Ahaſuerus, or ſuch-like, it muſt be known, that the perſons, to 


whom majeſty and grace are moſt proper, ought to exceed in it, viz. The king 
among his courtiers ; the queen among her ladies; a governour among citizens, 
and thus the greater above the leſs, according to his quality, office or dignity ; 
this cauſes a proper diſtinction of ſuperiority, and exalts the prime perſon above 
the reſt, 

Even peaſants, who are a little converſant with the towns, and know ſomewhat 
of good manners, are obſerved to ſurpaſs others worſe-carriaged than they, in 
their diſcourſes, holiday-mirths,. and church-ceremonies ; but clowniſnhneſs muſt 
appear in them, though with reſpect to the paſſions, ſome may appear to excel 
others; except that if a burgomaſter, or topping citizen be mingled amongſt 


them, he muſt appear ſuperior to them all by his handſome carriage, and city- 


behaviour, 


— 


2 — 


CHAP VI. Of the difference between Youth and Age, in both Sexes. 


7 HE artiſt ought not only to mind nicely the actions, but alſo the difference of 
the perſons who are to compoſe his ordonnance ; and he muſt have great 


W<gard both to univerſal and particular differences, as well in the ſexes as their ages. 


Children alter commonly every three years, and 'till they are fix years of age, 


nave always ſhort necks and round fingers. The difference between boys and 


girls is viſible in their outward parts, without opening their legs, as Teſta does. 
In the ſmall members the difference is not very vifible, though girls ace ſome- 


hat thinner, have ſmaller ears and longer heads ; their arms are likewiſe more 
und next and above the wriſt, and their thighs thicker than thoſe of boys; but 


he upper part of boys arms is thinner and ſmaller. 

| hoſe of Franceſco Queſmy are incomparably fine to paint after; nay, nobody 

das attained his perfection; we ſee his often repreſented either without hair, or 

Put very little; whether he thought it more beautiful, or it was his choice in 

waking models, I cannot determine; * methinks boys may very well ſometimes 
be 
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be allowed hair, and that frequently curled : Girls may have theirs twiſted and | 
wound on their heads, with flying locks, ſerving not only for ornament, but 
diſtinction of ſexes, | 
Boys of five or fix years old may have hair finely curled ; girls more thick and 

diſplayed ; another difference in the ſexes may be this, that girls hair is more K 
ſoft and long, boys more curled and ſhort. 1 

0 

* 


Children of five, ſix or more years old, ought ſeldom to be repreſented with 
cloſe mouths; their upper eye- lids are generally hid under their ſwelling brows; 
they have commonly a quick look. 


Young damſels have a vigilant and lively look; raiſed forehead ; noſe a little as 
hollowed ; a ſmall but almaſt half open mouth; round lips and ſmall chin, in e— 
which, as in the cheeks, is a ſmall dimple; they have no under chin. w 

Virgins we ſee ſeldom open-mouthed ; their eyes are more ſedate and compoſed H 
than the others. 

Old women ought to have a more ſet and heavy look, and hollow eyes ; their in 
upper eye: lids large and looſe, yet a little open, the under lids viſibly ſwelling; th 
noſtrils ſomewhat contracted; mouth cloſe, and fallen in: And when they are pr 
very old and without teeth, their under lip comes over the upper; they alſo hae int 
riſings under the cheeks on each fide of the mouth; a long but little crooked or 
noſe ſuits them ; but in men a more crooked one 1s proper. thr 

People in authority become a — look, a forehead ſomewhat - raiſed, and Ver 
large heavy eye-lids, and thoſe half open; their aſpect ſettled and calm; ther far 
faces turned a little fideways ; the noſe alike with the forehead and eyes; mouth Wi tea 
ſhut, and a double chin. * thi 

It is neceſſary to take particular notice of the different mak? and form of perſins, il NV 
ſo far as they are deſcribed in hiſtory, in order. to expreſs the better the nature of Wi neſs 
the matter; as Alexander and Hepheſtion in the tent of Darius; wherein Heplition MY Heat 
ought be taller than Alexander: In Saul and David, the former tall, and the latter 
leſs and ruddy. And thus of any other circumſtance of hiſtory. the 

We ſhould here have brought in ſome examples of phy ſiognomy; but as there gree 
is lately publiſhed, on that ſubject, a fine treatiſe written by Mr. le Brun, and _ 
tranſlated by F. de Kaarſgieter, we think it not neceſſary to ſay any thing about it, lels 
but refer to the book, fince it is of ſervice not only to painters, ſtatuaries and en- in le 
gravers, but alſo to poets, hiſtorians and others. Pt R * 

In the obſervations about taking and holding any thing, J have taken notice that = 
infants are very fickle and harmleſs in it, and becaule their members are ver! y et 
feeble, and commonly ply any way, they act as if half lame; their hands are al. was 
ways ſquab, and therefore moſt open. EY | hy 

Young girls are wanton in their taking and holding; as in the manner of Gollz/us 1 

Virgins and flayed women are modeſt and mannerly in their taking and holding; * . 
as I have ſhewed before. | x N = 

But aged people have ſtiff and dry hands; for which reaſon they are moſt time 3 
ſhut, and they cannot extend their fingers. | £3 a 

Although different accidents cauſe an alteration in the face and poſture, thoſe al = h 


terations are nevertheleſs very unlike each other, therefore each ought to be handle 


\ 
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in a diftin& manner; chiefly when any particular paſſion moves us to this or that 


action, whereby the features and lineaments of the face are doubled by the ſaid 
nd £ — for inſtance, that all faces were caſt in one mould, and each governed 


by a particular paſſion, as ſorrow, gladneſs, hatred, envy, anger, madneſs, &c. 
Hence it is certain, that they will be very unlike and different; as well the actions 
th of the boch: And if now you give each a particular make, and lineament, this 
will augment their difference. 

This obſervation is of great uſe to face and hiſtory-painters, and the contrary 
as uſeful when nature and circumſtances induce us to make t or three to be like 
each other in one compoſition ; namely, a company of figures all of one family, 
who therefore may well take after one perſon in likeneſs, as the ſons of Jacob; the 
ſed Horatii and Curacii ; for thus we evince the truth of the ſtory. 

Again, in handling the fable, where the daughters of Cecrops open the baſket, 
in which was Erichtonius, here we are obliged to make their faces alike, to ſhew 
that they are fiſters ; for otherwiſe who would know them to be ſo, though re- 
preſented alike beautiful ? And it would be aſked how the affinity appears, ſce- 
ing it is not enough to ſay they are fiſters ; or that Pallas is Jupiter's daughter; 
or the long-bearded Aſculapius, the ſon of young Apollo. But if you give theſe 
three ſiſters one and the ſame aſpect, yet to each a diſtin paſſion, they will then differ 
very much; for inſtance, let the youngeſt, who opens the baſket with ſurprize, 
W ſtart back, as if ſhe were ſaying ——Good God, that is this? The ſecond, full of 
fear, runs away, calling out Dear ſiſter, ſave me from this monſter ! And the 
third, being elder and more ſtayed, ſtepping back, with amazement, ſays, —— 
Mat ! this is a monſter. Thus proceed three different motions from one aſpect or like- 
neſs; for though the reſemblance is ſomewhat altered, yet the ſame proportions and 
Features ſtill remain. 

The caſe is the ſame between parents and their children; for inſtance, if the 
me father have a crooked noſe, or that of a Cæſar, the child will, in ſome de- 
gree, have a noſe ſomewhat longiſh and rifing ; has the mother a long and 
ſtreight noſe, the daughter will have the ſame; except that in tender youth it is 
lels or more bending, as in old age it is thicker and broader, but little different 
in length, as experience ſhews. 

We ſee in the twelve heads of the Roman emperors, their natures and inclina- 
tons well expreſſed, and agreeable to the hiſtories of their lives; yet I doubt, 
vhether they all agree with the true aſpects of thoſe emperors ; or, whether the 
cotemporary maſters (who were well-ſkilled in phyſiognomy) have not thus al- 
tered them according to their natures, rather to repreſent their innate faculties, 
than their outward appearances, 

It is admirable to conſider how our ſenſes are ſurprized, when all the particular 
a pects are well obſerved according to the paſſions which they repreſent ; methinks we 
hereby diſcover mens inmoſt ſecrets ; that this perſon fings a high tune ; that a 
os one; that one bellows with pain; another inwardly laughing; the teeth of 
ge chatter with cold; another parched with heat and thirſt ; thus a ſmall line 

an let you into a whole countenance ; _ or more fatneſs, alſo much alter a face. 

2 Bur 
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But, for the artiſt's benefit, I think proper to ſhew him a way of finding out 
all ſorts of aſpects after a certain and eaſy manner. 

Let him take a looking-glaſs, and draw himſelf by it in ſuch a paſſion as he 
defires, as joy ful, ſorrowful, ſpiteful, &c. and imagining himſelf to be the figure he 
wants to repreſent, draw this nicely with red or other chalk on drawing-paper ; ob- 
ſerving nicely the knitting of the brows, look of the eyes, ſwell of the checks 
contraction of the noſtrils, cloſeneſs or openneſs of the mouth, jutt of the upper 
or under jaw-bone, according to his poſition, whether ſtreight or bending : then 
let him take a plaiſter-face, and make a mould from it of lead, or other hard 
matter, in order to make afterwards as many impreſſions of clay as he pleaſes; 
theſe let him alter to the before-mentioned drawing, either with his fingers, or 
modelling ſticks, as he thinks proper, taking away ſomething here, and adding 
ſomething there; but ſtill preſerving the general likeneſs : Thus they will ſerve inſtead 
of the life, chiefly when the face, on which the mould was made, comes to be 
like the drawing, that, by the aforeſaid alterations, the artiſt can alſo ſee hoy 
much the features likewiſe alter. 

Thus all forts of paſſions may be moulded with little trouble, and the mould; {1 
uſed in as many different manners as he pleaſes, whether they are to be viewed 
from below or above, or in profile, 


He, who is provided with ſtore of ſuch models, will find great help from be 
them, fince we cannot be furniſhed with them from life itſelf ; nor from ovr 
own perſons, otherwiſe than in a fingle and fronting poſition in a looking-glaſs. WM tn: 
As for knowing how to make them, a few days and a little inſtruction will teach fo: 
us as much as is neceſſary, if we can draw well. If to theſe the artiſt add a age 
mould for a child and a woman, the ſet will be the more compleat. too 
E're we conclude this chapter, it is neceſſary to ſay ſomething of the diſpaſtin op 
of both ſexes in a ſketch of a capital ordonnance; as in a concourſe of all forts ot not 
people, at an offering, a play, &c. where we ſee, that thoſe of a ſex get toge- pro 
ther, and youth to youth, age to age, men to men, and women to women : But triv 
young women, out of curioſity, are obſerved to crowd under the people, and moi 
though notwithſtanding they join themſelves to their ſex, yet they are afraid 0 pom 
miſhap, and therefore, for protection's ſake, often take children in their arms; the 
but a man of judgment will nevertheleſs diſtiaguiſh theſe maids from others by ther 
their breaſts, head-attire, or dreſs, though attended with three or four children. gau 
It is improper to let children of three or four years old run into crowds, without one, 
mother, brother or elder fiſter to guard or hold them by their hands, the; 
In places of publick pleadings, firm and high places ſhould always be aſſigned to thou 
women; as againſt ſtone-work, walls, and the like; becauſe their baſhtulneb com 
makes them timorous, and their reputations ought to make them covet rather ol I ſul 
mens than young mens company, to guard them from the inſolence of the mob, I reafc 
ſoldiers or others, who, on ſuch occaſions, intrude any where to rummage, 19 as 
or play tricks. | 
The vulgar commonly preſs cloſe to the pleading place, light women are moſij ＋ 
found in the middle of the croud, and people of faſhion ſtand behind. | a 
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CHAP. VII. Of the property and Choice in the Motion of the Members, 
in order to expreſs the Paſſions. 


REVIOUS to the matter of this chapter, I ſhall infiſt on an obſervation, 

which, in my judgment, is worth the artiſt's notice, as being for his ad- 
vantage, as well as his diverſion ; it is, in aſſigning the reaſon why many make 
ſo little progreſs in their ſtudies; now I imagine it to proceed from their incon- 
ſtancy, and lukewarm affection, which tie up their hands, unleſs neceſſity drive 
them to work : They often ſay, I was ſo lucky as to do it; or It fell out 


= better than I expected, as if the buſineſs depended on fate, not on mathema- 
A ticks: But it is quite otherwiſe with thoſe who puſh on with zeal and good-will, 
*. and conſider earneſtly and ſedately, not accidentally, what they are about; theſe 


are not ſatisfied with having painted a picture well, and being as well paid for it, 
but reflect how much they are furthered in the art by it, and conſider, if they were 
to do the ſame again, what alteration and improvement they could make in it, 
fince it is certain, that though we improve by practice, yet by ſhorter ways we 
can attain a perfect knowledge, and in a leſs time too: our own faults make alſo 
a deeper impreſſion on us when diſcovered by ourſelves, than if obſerved by others, 
becauſe we naturally hate reproof. 

Nothing affected me more than when I found my errors, or more rejoiced me 


aſs, than when I had corrected them; which nevertheleſs did not fully ſatisfy me; 
ach for I endeavoured ſtill to make what was good better. About twenty-four years 
14 a WT ago I had a mind to paint in little the ſtory of Stratonica's paying Autiochus a viſit ; I 


took abundance of pains in it, and it was extremely liked. Some years after, an 
opportunity offered of my doing the ſame _ again, but fix times larger ; I did 


tion 
of vot think it proper to govern myſelf by my former thoughts, though much ap- 
oge- proved, but diligently conſulted the beſt writers on the ſubject, rejecting the 
But trivial ones, and then proceeded as carefully to finiſh my work; which got me 
and WY more reputation than the former, becauſe executed with more /implicity, and leſs 
d of 3 pompors circumſtances ; it repreſenting only king Seleuchus, Stratonica, Antiochus, and 
-ms; the phyſician ; whereas, in the other I had introduced a train of courtiers about 
s by 1 them, and, in fine, every thing I could think of to make it look pompous and 
cen. "i gaudy, Thus out of a fingle flower we may by care and induſtry produce a double 
hou: one, as was the cafe of another picture of Scipio and the young bride, which is in 
e appartment of the fates of Holland at the Hague; this picture was of my firſt 
mT thoughts ; but handling the ſame ſubject a ſecond time, this latter, as better 
\lnck compoſed, got the preference though done but two years after the other ; which 


WT | ſubmit to any one's judgment who compares them: Now if any one aſk the 
| reaſon of this great difference, and in ſo little a time too, I anſwer, that having 
W perceived my ignorance and errors in the firſt compoſition, I doubled my pains, 

informed myſelf better, made nicer reflections, and ſpared no trouble in order to 

exceed myſelf, if poſſible, in the ſecond performance. 

| This circumſtance alſo attended my firſt Alexander and Roxana ; for that which I 

Painted afterwards, and is at the late major //itzen's houſe in Amſterdam, is of a 

| muck better taſte, and very unlike the firſt, Thus 
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prove daily; in order to which, I ſhall give the artiſt the following examples. 
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Thus I think I have ſufficiently ſhewn, by my own example, the great differ. 
ence between fitting down contented with what we know and do, 1 further 
Nothing delights more than to find what we ſeek, and to im- 


improvements. 


EXAMPLE I. Plate x11. Of mutnal or reciprocal Love, 


Two children are ſeen to exchange lighted torches, which each gives with the 
left, and receives with the right hand, thereby ſignifying, that what is given 
with a good-will, ought to be received and requited with thankfulneſs ; the right 
hand denoting mutual kindneſs, or help and tuition. 

Decency teaches, that the giver ſhould hold what he gives at the upper end, 
and the receiver to take it underneath, or in the muddle. 

The giver offers it with an arm ſtretched out ; contrarily, the receiver takes it 
baſhfully, with his arm cloſe to the body : both incline the upper parts of their 
bodies; their heads lifted up, and inclining over the fide of their gift in a friendly 
manner, and mouths open, giving the torches croſs-wiſe to each other; they ate 
in all circumſtances alike, in beauty, ſhape, motion and aſpect, except a differ. 
ence in their mouths, with reſpect to the priority of intreaty. 

The giver holds his torch with three fingers, the other accepts it with a full 
hand; now, after each has recived his gift, they may be ſuppoſed to exchange 
right hands, and their ſhoulders to meet, their left ears croffing each other, that 
is, their heads come croſs-wiſe over their left ſhoulders ; and, if you pleaſe, each 
kiſſes the other's left cheek ; their right feet advancing come cloſe to each other, 


EXAMPLE II. Of voluntary ſubmiſſion. 


Here we ſec a coward ſurrendering his ſword to another ; he holds it by the 
blade cloſe to the hilt; the other receives and takes it cloſe at the hilt: as theſe 
actions are twofold, ſo are both the paſſions, the one ſhews his puſilanimity, the 
other his courage. 

The giver ſtoops his head very low, with eyes caſt down at the other's feet; 
he ſtands on both legs alike bent, as if he were fainting away; the left hand open 
he is putting forth, or preſſing the outſide fide of the hand againſt his breaſt, as it 
he were ſaying, There's all I have, my life is at your mercy : the other contrarily 
ſtands ſet and upright, his foot advancing, his left hand on his fide and turning 
hindwards ; has a ſtern look, his mouth ſhut, his under lip and chin ſtanding 
ſomewhat out, looks with ſcorn ſomewhat over his ſhoulder on the giver. 


EXAMPLE III. in Plate xiv. Of Liberality. 


This reputable man, who, in paſſing by, is giving an handful of money to: 
poor one, holds out his right hand fideways, infide downwards, beholding tht 
poor man with a calm and ſet look, he ſtands upright, and, with a ſwelling bell! 


is ſtepping forward: the receiver, on the other hand, makes up to the give 
bowing 
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bowing his body, ſtretching out both arms as far as poſſible, with his two hands 
hollowed like a bowl-diſh, looks on the giſt with joy, eyes ſtaring, open mouth, 
as if he were ſayihg,—O ho! 


EXAMPLE IV. Of Benevolence. 


He, who preſents an apple to any one, holds it from" underneath with 
three fingers, as friendly intreating, preſſing his left hand, infide upwards, cloſe 
to his breaſt, his breaſt and chin advancing, his head bending ſomewhat over one 
ſhoulder. The other contrarily receives it with reſpect, taking it on the top with 
four fingers; advancing, the upper part of his body, and ſomewhat bowing his 
head; he diſcovers a modeſt gladneſs, looking on the gift; in the mean time the 
other is watching his eyes. 


"EXAMPLE V. Plate xv. Of the ſame. 


He, who offers his friend a fine flower, holds it with three fingers, at the lower 
nd of the ſtalk; the other takes it with the thumb and fore finger, next the 
flower, with his head over 1t in order to ſmell, The giver, as having ſmelt it, 
Iraws back his head over one ſhoulder from it, his face lifted up, eyes ſomewhat 

ut, but one more than the other, his mouth half open ; his left hand, cloſe to 
bis ſhoulder, he holds wide open, as in ſurpriſe; he reſts on one leg, advancing 
vith the other: the receiver contrarily is ſtanding on both legs cloſed, with his 
ett hand behind him: the giver lands firm; the receiver wavering. | 


EXAMPLE VI. Of Fidelity, or Friendſhip. 


The perſon who is preſenting a ring to a virgin, as a token of fidelity or friend- 
up, holes it upright, with his thumb within it, and the ſtone upwards ; he 
advances his body and face, and looks direct, clapping his left hand to his 
breaſt : the virgin, on the other hand, ſtands or fits ſtrait up, her breaſt ſome- 
chat heaving cloſe to the ring; her head ſomewhat bending and ſwaying to her 
ight ſhoulder ; her left arm hangs down, the hand open, receiving the ring with 
hree fingers of her right hand. The giver looks not at her eyes but her mouth, 
xeaking with a look between hope and fear; ſhe, with a modeſt and ſerene 
Muntenance, looks down on the ring, reſts on one leg, ber feet cloſe : the giyer 
drances with his left leg, his knee bent, and reſts on his right toes. 
Theſe three laſt examples I exhibit but half-way, fince the diſpoſition of their 
wer parts may be eaſily underſtood. | 
As the gifts in all the examples are different, ſo the ſentiments are often very 
arious as well in giving as receiving. 
Whether it be done in fincerity, out of hypocriſy, or for the ſake of decency, the 
9100s in either caſe differ very little; becauſe in them all the parties endeavour to 
with as much dexterity as poſſible; nay, ſometimes ſo far, that thinking 5 
| impoſe 
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impoſe on each other, both are frequently deceived : in ſuch caſe we muſt tale 
appearance for truth, and the contrary. | 

But ſuch repreſentations would not anſwer right purpoſe, as having falſe mean. 
ings; for inſtead of diſſimulation or decency, we ſhould take it for pure loye, 
ſince in all three, as I ſay, the motion is the ſame; therefore, to remove all 
doubt and uncertainty, we muſt have recourſe to emblematic figures, which il 
clear the meaning, and point out hypocriſy, falſhood, deceit, &c. by proper 
images, beaſts, or hieroglyphic figures ; which by-works a prudent artiſt ought 
ſo to diſpoſe, that, though inactive or myſterious, they may yet anſwer their 
1 for they who are deceived or miſled ſhould not perceive the leaſt tittle 
of it. 

Some may think that the deceived as well as deceiver ought to be ſet off with 
ſuch emblems; but this is ſuperfluous; for as both parties ſeem to profeſs 
ſincerity, nothing but hypocriſy muſt be ſhewn. 

Ovid tells us, that Mercury, having ſtolen ſome oxen, and perceiving that one 
Battus ſaw it, and fearful of being betrayed, defired him to keep it ſecret ; which 
Battus faithfully promiſed : However, in order to try him, Mercury diſguiſed him. 
ſelf, and a little after came to him, in the ſhape of the owner of the cattle, and 
aſked him whether he could not give tidings of them. Battus pointed to the care 
wherein they were hid; which incenſed the godly thief ſo much, that, reaffuming 
his form, he beat the traitor, and turned him into a touchſtone. Now it is ver; 
probable, that in the diſguiſe Mercury hid his winged cap and feet, and caduceus, 
that he might not be known. 

The ſame we find related of Jupiter and Caliſto, when he, in the ſhape cf 
Diana, deceived her: But here the matter would not be known, did not ſom: 
tokens make it evident, that it was Jupiter and not Diana, though he appeared 
like her. 

The caſe of ſuch a picture is the ſame with a theatrical repreſentation, when 
every thing is exhibited as if it really happened; the characters deceive and bee 
one another ſecretly, without knowing it; but the ſpectators perccive all; na! 
their very thoughts ought plainly to be ſeen and heard. 


_ 


bie& 
CHAP. VIII. Of the Iſſue, or Reſult of Thoughts, touching Hiſtori: _ 
S there are grounds and principles in all arts and ſciences, whereon we mul diſ 
build, and we cannot, without exactly keeping to them, either execute 0 W'*'-7 

gain true knowledge of things, ſo they ought chiefly to be obſerved in the a 7 i: 
painting, and eſpecially in the Ordonnance ; and fince the memory cannot furn. The 
out a ſtory, with all its circumſtances, in ſuch due order as a regular ſketch * Bace 
quires, we muſt eſtabliſh certain rules in order to ſupply that defect, fince, thous" Wi The 
a perſon ſhould be ſo happy as to have ſtrong memory, and briſk conceptions, f 7 
the hands are not ſo quick at execution; no, the thoughts exceed them: Som. L — 
Pelli. 


things alſo muſt neceſſarily go before, others follow ; which implies and requires tm 
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ke Could we but draw as faſt as think, memory would be uſeleſs ; whereas it is cer- 


tain, we can defign nothing but the ideas which memory firſt conveys to the 
ſenſes. 

However, let no one imagine by what I ſay, that a maſter muſt firſt ſketch 
all what he firft thinks, and run through the defign as things occur to his thoughts; 
will for conceptions never obſerve order, and theretore by ſuch irregularity, the per- 
per formance would be abortive, as in the — inſtance : Suppoſe a repreſen- 
ght tation of Cain and Abel, and the fratricide; the firſt thing that offers, is, Cain fly- 
geit ing from God's wrath; next is Abel lying dead; next the burnt- offering on the 
ittle altar; and laſtly, the weapon lying by it. Now the laſt being furtheſt in your 
thoughts, it is firſt ſcratched down with your pen; then the altar appears; after- 
W:iwards Abel; then Cain; and then the Almighty ; and at laſt the landſcape, which 
s to determine the bigneſs of the compoſition. Judge now what ſuch a con- 
fuſed method of deſigning muſt produce; it is therefore a matter of indifference 
how you begin a deſign ; for the principal figure muſt be firft confidered, and then the 
incidents As gold is ſeparated from the earth, and cleared by refining, We ought 
When to proceed orderly in the defigning, making firſt the plan, next the ſtone- 
work, and then the figures or by-works. However, we handle this ſubject, in 
he chapters of ordonnance of hiſtories, hieroglyphic figures, Sc. Where 
re maintain, that the principal ought to be placed firſt ; then the figures of leſs 
onſequence ; and laſtly the by-works. 

But what I intend now, is, to ſhew a ſhort and certain method of commodi- 
puſly apprehending and retaining things, whether they be given in writing or 
Wy word of mouth, prolix or brief, together with their circumſtances, be they 
any or few, that you may ſketch them exactly in all their particulars perfectly 
ereeable to the relation as well in motion, colour, dreſs and probility, as by- 
Works; of fingular uſe to thoſe of ſhort memories, but who are nevertheleſs 
Lilled in the expreſſion of action, the paſſions and their effects, uſes of colours 
Wd draperics according to ſex and age, laying of colours againſt proper grounds, 
iflerence of countries, ſun-ſhine and ordinary light, and more ſuch. 

Having confidered well of the ſubject, and where the action happened, firſt 
ake a plan or ground ; next, determine where to place the principal figures or 
Ws, whether in the middle or on the right or left fide; afterwards diſpoſe 
Wc circumſtantial figures concerned in the matter, whether one, two, or more; 
WT at elſe occurs muſt fall in of courſe : After this, to each figure join its mark 
: 8 to ſhew what it is; as, whether a king, philoſepher, Bacchus, or 
| bey -o A 
The king muſt have his miniſters, courtiers and guards. 

The pkiloſepher muſt be attended by learned men, or his diſciples. 
Bacchus muſt have Satyxs and Bacchanals about him. 

The river-god has his nymphs. and naiades. 

The king excels by his royal robes, crown and ſcepter. 

Lhe philoſopher is be known by a long and grave veſtment, cap on his head, books, rolls 
Vuum, and other implements of fludy about him. 
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1 is adorned with vine-ſprigs ; crowned with grapes, and armed with: 

is. 

The water - gods are ſet off with urns, flags, reeds; and crowned with waty. 
owers, 

# All which badges are naturally proper, though not deſcribed in the ſtory; 

nay, if they were, you need not heed them, ſince their characters remind us d 

them when we are handling them: As if we were reading about the ,godasſs of 

hunting, every one knows that ſhe has a retinue, and is equipt with accoutrement 

for ſport: And that the charming Venus is attended with her Graces, This may fuf. 
fice for perſonal character. 

As for motions, 

A king 1s commanding. 

A philoſopher contemplating. 

Bacchus rambling. And 

The river-god in his tation. 

When the king commands, all is in a hurry and motion to execute his will ; his . 
Finue are obſeguious to his words and nods. 

When the philoſopher is exercifing himſelf, he is either reaſoning, writing, « 
contemplating. 

When Bacchus is on his ramble, the Menades, Bacchanals, and Satyrs madly attal 
his chariot, fhrieking and howling ; and with tabors, pipes, timbrels, cymbals, &c. 

The river-god in his ſtation, either reſts on an urn or a pot ſhedding water ; i 
fitting among his nymphs on the bank of a river. 

Thus each character is occupied according to its nature; and ſo we deduce 0 
circumſtance from another without ſeeking it, or being at a ſtand, having ſuch! 
fund of matter in our heads, that on the bare mention of a perſon we muſt cop 
clude that ſuch and ſuch properties are eſſential to him. 

The next buſineſs is, the effefts of the paſſions : When the general moves, th 
whole army is in motion; when the king threatens, the accuſed is in fear, a 
the miniſters and others remain in ſuſpence. When the philoſopher diſcouris 
the audience is attentive, and each perſon moved in proportion to his apprehet 
fion, or attention; one has his finger on his mouth, or forehead ; another! 
reckoning by his fingers; another ſcratches his head; another, leaning on it 
elbow, covers his face with his hand, Sc. When Bacchus ſpeaks, the noi 
ceaſes. When the water-gods are taking repoſe, every one is huſh,, fitting or 
ing promiſcuouſlly at eaſe. | 

If theſe examples be not ſufficient to eſtabliſh my purpoſe, I ſhall add on 
or two more; and the rather, becauſe no one before me has handled this ſubjd 
ſo methodically ; nay, I may fay, hardly touched on it. 

We read in ſcripture that queen Efther, over-awed by the frowns. of king A 
erus, ſwooned away. That Belthazzar, perceiving the hand-writing on the wi 
was, with his whole court, troubled in mind. Again, in Ovid's metamorpho 
Ariadne, in deſpair on the ſhore, was comforted and made eaſy by the acceptabk 
preſence of Bacchus, who offered her his aid. From all which, and the liked 


cumſtances, we are enabled to conclude with certainty, that a ſingle — 
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handled according to the manner before laid down, can alone furniſh matter 
enough to enrich a whole ordonnance, without the aid of other by-works, ſince 
many things and circumſtances do proceed from that one paſſion only : For let 
Jus ſuppoſe two perſons paſſing by, each other, as in plate XVI. and one ſeen in 
ront the other in rear ; he who walks on the left fide, and is going off, has a 
undle on his right ſhoulder, from which, ſomething drops behind him—he has 
a boy and a dog with him. The other coming forwards, and perceiving what 
alls, calls to tell him of it; whereupon he looks back, and the boy runs to take 
t up. Now I refer to any one's judgment, whether my thoughts, by ſo ſimple 
relation, be not preſently conceived, ſince it is all the ſtory ; I fancy they are, 
but yet ſtill better, if keeping within the bounds of the relation, I were to make 
2 ſketch of it; for though the bare deſcription of the thing eaſily makes an 
mpreſſion on the ſenſes ; yet he who is not converſant with the fine motions and 
deauties of action, (which confiſt moſtly in the contraſting of the members) can 
ever hit the writer's meaning. 

I place then, the man calling out foreright ; and the other man paſt by him, 
poking back and hearkening to what he ſays : In theſe poſtures both look over 
he left ſhoulder. Now if any one aſk whether he, who is paſſing on, could 
ot as well turn to the right as the left in looking back, and the other do the 
me? I ſay, No; unleſs we will run counter to nature; for I ſuppoſe, that he 
ho is approaching has a ſtick in his right hand, and with his left points to 
e cloth which is dropt; and the other — the bundle on his right ſhoul- 
r, his left hand reſts on his ſide, by which alſo the child holds him: Now, 
cauſe each other's left fide meets, and one ſees the cloth dropt at his left, his 
indneſs compels him ſpeedily to call over the ſame ſhoulder to the other man; 
ho plainly hearing, turns to the ſide of him who calls; whereupon they behold 
ch other; the boy, being nimble, runs quickly to the cloth, and the dog out- 
ips him in getting to it firſt: From all which premiſes is implied @ natural mo- 
u, and turning of the members, without our ſaying, the upper part of the body 
Nnting ; the left or right leg thus or thus. If we know the place of ſtanding, 
wards whom, and what they have to ſay, the reſt muſt follow of courſe. 

Such reverics as theſe give us a right judgment of a picture, make us retain it, 
a help to remove difficulties; and it to this be added ſome certain ſtrokes to 
int out either the place or actions of figures, it would be more eaſy and helpful 
the memory. 

know a painter who made each letter, or mark, have its particular ſignifica- 
n: For inſtance, an L was a figure fitting on the ground; a T Chriſt cruci- 
|, and ſo forth: Moreover, he had another ſecret, whereby he expreſſed cer- 
figures he made uſe of; as a decumbent figure of Caracci, a running one of 
Placl, a flying one of Berettini da Cortona, a child of Qzeſnoy, light and ſhade of 
age, and many others. h 
know the preceding example, of the two men paſſing each other, ſhould 
1 inſufficient, I will ſubjoin one other of the ſame nature, but fact; I mean, 
WT ory of Judah and Tamar, (ſee plate XVII.) when coming from his country- 
ling, he is in the way accoſted by her in the habit of an harlot; I put — 
4 CG 2 caſe 
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caſe thus: Fudah comes forward, and the road lying on the left fide of his houſe; 
along which ſome of his ſervants are going off in order to ſheer ſheep ; Tamur 
ſits on the right fide of the road, on the graſs, airily and wantonly attired, and 
with a veil over her head: Now it is probable, that having a lewd defign, the 
firſt accoſted Judah, who, like a man of repute, paſt” her; but when ſhe lifted 
up her veil and beckoned to him, he ſtopt to hear what ſhe had to ſay; there. 
upon, I ſuppoſe, he ſtood ſtill, reſting on one foot, and advancing the other to 
make an halt, to ſee who calls him; he turns to the left,” opening his left hand 
like one in ſurprize, and then claps it to his breaſt, to ſhew that he is ſtruck 
there ; and laſtly takes hold of his beard, -as pondering what he is going to do: 
In the mean time ſhe riſes and lays hold of his garment, The ſervants are ſeen 
either in profile, or backwards, as the road'turns and winds to the houſe, having 
ſciffars or ſheers with them. The houſe may lie as the road ſhews it, though, 
according to ordonnance, the middle ſuits it better than a fide 3 This is ſufficient 
for underſtanding the sede of this ſtory, and the right method for handling 
great work by a ſhort introduction. 

If any one ſuppoſe, that if the road were to lie croſs: the piece, and the whole 
diſpoſition altered ſo as to make the man go from right to left, and not place the 
woman on either fide, it would be all the ſame, fince then ſhe would till be o 
his left fide? I fay, No; for ſhe calling him, we ſhould then, of both their bo- 
dies, ſee but one of their faces; and what were ſuch a. paſſionleſs ſtatue good 
for? Again, we could not ſhew his principal motions, which are very eſſentialu 
the fack; wherefore the other way is beſt, 7-468 

But let no one deceive himſelf by my manner of relating this hiſtory ; for 
conſulting the ſcriptures, he will find, that I have inverted the ſenſe to a ſubjet 
ſhewing how to give two perſons diftinf paſſions, and thereby to embelliſh a piturs 
for by the ſcriptures it will appear, that Fudah is going to the place whence 
make him come, in order to ſend Tamar a lamb or goat to redeem his pledge. 

I leave it to any one's judgment, whether it cannot be plainly inferred whit 
motions theſe two figures muſt have, to make thereout three diſtinct and pre 
bable repreſentations, which I thus deduce. 

Firſt, In the man's perſon, an unexpected rencounter. 

Secondly, An enquiry who ſhe is, and what ſhe wants. 

Laſtly, A criminal paſſion. | 

Firſt, He is grave, aſking and underſtanding what the matter is, or at lk 
imagining it, he wiſhes it may be true; then begins to make love; at laſt, beig 
fully perſuaded, he gives looſe to his paſſion, grows bold and ventureſo 
Theſe three periods produce peculiar paſhons in both, different from each oth 
the firſt, grave and modeſt ; the ſecond, kind and loving; and the third wann 
and bold. | 

The woman contrarily is moved by three paſſions. 

Firſt, She is friendly and lovely. 

Secondly, Wanton, with a diſſembling ftand off. 

Laſtly, They both agree. | 

Firſt, She accoſts him with an enticing air, overcoming his gravity. a 
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Secondly, he approaching, addreſſes her in a friendly manner; but altering 
her ſpeech, ſhe anſwers him roughly, and will not be touched. 

Laſtly, he, _ tranſported with paſſion (at which ſhe ſecretly laughs) ſhe 
puſhes him coyly from her on one fide, and lays hold of him on the other. From 
all which premiſes we may find three poſitions ſpringing only from the words 
which we ſuppoſe muſt naturally paſs between them. 

Perhaps ſome may ſay, I know nothing of ſuch effects, ſince they never hap- 
pened to me. — But it is certain, there are very few who never felt them; and 
even they can ſometimes account for them better than others who have known 
them. Many know the virtues of medicines and poiſons, without taſting them; 


arguing with judgment improves the performance, otherwiſe art would be im- 


practicable, or at leaſt attainable by few, if it confiſted in inquiry only; for who 
run mad, and could afterwards tell how the frenzy ſeized him ? the truth is, we 
can only gueſs at it. But this laſt ſtory is propoſed by me for no other reaſon than 
to make 1t plain and evident how the members are moved by the impulſe of the 
ſenſes, and the intercourſe of talk, and how by ſuch motioas we expreſs our inward 
thoughts, 


There are many ſuch occurrences in authors, chiefly in Ovid ; as Jupiter and 


Caliſte, Salmacis and Hermaphroditus, Plæbus and Leucothe, Mercurius and Aglaura, 
/upiter and Semele, Vertumnus and Pomona, Venus and Adonis, Apollo and Daphne, &c. 


Befides ſome others in hiſtory, as Appelles and Campaſpe, Alexander and Roxana, 


Scipio and due young Bride, Tarquinius and Lucretia, Antiochus and Siratonica ; and in 
icripture, David and Abigail, Hagar with the Angel; Chriſt and Magdalen in the 


garden; Chrift and the Samaritan Woman at the Mell; Mary's Annimciation ; the Viſit of 


Hary and Elizabeth, and many others; all which ought to be treated in the ſame 
manner, according to the nature of what they are doing ; as at each word exchanged, 
chat mctions throughout the body muſt follow, and what lineaments of the face, loro the car- 
3!73s muſt change either to red or pale, more or leſs fierce, and fo forth. By means we 


may defign any thing, and come to perfection the ſhorteſt and ſureſt way. 


— — 


CHAP. IX. Remarks on ſome Miſtakes in Hiſtorical Compoſitions. 


T will not be amiſs, as a caution to others, to cenſure ſome miſtakes of maſters 

in hiſtorical compoſitions, in order to ſhew of what great conſequence it is to 
repreſent plainly the true nature and flate of things, that we may improve, and not 
cet with rebuke inſtead of glory. A man of good ſenſe may freely exerciſe his 
thoughts as he ſees good, but many think they merit much by following the letter of 
a , though at the ſame time they overlook above half its probability; which fre- 
Juently happens, when they are got into effeem, aud have a name. But, alas! 
what rich man would not be thought ſuch ? what valiant man do a cowardly 
action; or wiſe man commit folly ? only through wilful careleſsneſs ; truly it 
i£ems unnatural, and I think, that nobody of but moderate ſenſe would ſtrive to 
excel in this or that art, without being tickled with the deſire of fame either in 
his life-time, or after death: and although ſome inſtances may contradict this, 
vet 
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yet you muſt obferve that I am ſpeaking here of pure virtue; for he who built the 
zemple of Diana, and he who fired it, though inſtigated by one defire, to leave ; 
laſting name behind him, have been as different in praiſe as action; from whence ! 
infer, that no artiſt can be void of inclination for praife and honour, which other. 
wiſe he muſt not expect; and if fo, would blaſt his credit by an imprudent act: 

Raphael in his Adam and Eve, has repreſented him receiving the apple of her, 
and refting on a withered ſtump, and that ſmoothly ſevered as with an ax or faw; 
which is a double miſtake, and if done wilfully, not to be excuſed ; for how is 
it likely, that a tree, which has hardly received life, and placed fo near the tree 
of life, ſhould ſo ſoon be withered ; this muſt be an overſight like that of Cain, 
who kills his brother Abel with a ſharp pick-ax; and in another piece Eve has a 
diſtaff; what improbability and 1mpertinence is this? for when Ede has ſpun her 
flax, whence mult the weaver come, and who make the ſciffars to cut it? but 
perhaps theſe were not Raphael's riper. thoughts, but rather thoſe of his youth, 
wherein the greateſt wits ſometimes miſtake, 

Charles Vermander, though a writer, poet and good philoſopher, has miſtook as 
much in his confuſion cf Babel; for the tower and ſcaffolding are repreſented un- 
finiſhed in the middle of the piece, divine wrath with flames wavering over it; 
moreover are ſeen the children of Vael marched off in tribes, and here and there 
diſtinguiſhed by troops; they with their peculiar ſtandards, fit or lie all about, 
not like people confounded by a diverſity of ſpecch and a ſtraying confuſion, but 
as met together from all quarters only to form a congreſs ; for there we {ce 
Egyptiaus, Perſians, Arabians, Moors, Aſiatics, Americans, Europeans, Turks, nay 
Szwiſſers, all in their modern habits : Surely we need not aſk them whither they are 
going, becaule the love for our own country prevails above all things ; and there- 
fore every man is returning to the region whence he took his character, manners 
and habit. What this painter's meaning was, I know not, but in my opinion, 
it is a true contuſion, 

I cannot omit another piece of Rowland Savry, repreſenting paradiſe ; wherein 
we ſee that ſacred garden repleniſhed. with all kinds of ravenous beaſts and birds, as 
elephants, rhinoceroſes, crocodiles, bears, wolves, unicorns, oſtriches, eagles, &. 
which muſt intirely lay it waſte; Now I appeal to any man, whether ſuch 
a crowd of beaſts and birds of prey, contribute any thing to the circum- 
ſtance of eating an apple, which might as well have been done by an ape, ſquirrel, 
or other ſmall creature; which makes it look rather like a deer-park than a 
garden of pleaſure, Had more people been created than Adam and Eve, the 
cherubim need not have guarded the entrance to keep the ſavage creatures out, 
fince they were already entered, but rather to keep them in, in order to fave th: 
reſt of the earth from incommodity. I have ſeen more ſuch compoſitions, but 
to avoid tediouſneſs ſhall not mention them here; it is ſufficient, by few examples 
of great maſters, to know how eaſy it is to commit miſtakes, through ignorance 
or want of heed. : 

In the firſt of the aforeſaid examples, I would ſhew how it fares with thoic 
who amuſe themſelves more with a ſmall part than zhe whole of a ſtory ; and witi 
an arm or leg which no ways concerns the matter, without being in any 7 

or 
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* for forcing nature, or turning the ſenſe. Of the ſecond example I ſhall ſay nothing 
4 here, fince it may be gueſſed what I mean by the iron of the pick- axe. Of the 
1 third, that ſome men ſeek five legs on a ſheep, as we ſay, whereby, inſtead of 
r- clearing, they make the matter more obſcure and intricate. As for the fourth, 1 
t; ſome make no difference between an Talian floor and a green field, if they can | 
er, but have an opportunity of ſhewing their wit, introducing every thing whether ir 
v; congruous or not. r 
bs As to Savry's piece, my thoughts are, that all beaſts are created by God, but | 
rec not in the ſame manner with man; and that each clime produced its proper Fi 
in, ſpecies of animals, which came from thence to Adam to give them a name ac- | 
$2 cording to their natures; which was no ſooner done, but they returned to the g 
1er countries they came from] ſome to the eaſt, others to the ſouth, according to 
ut their natural inclination to this or that climate ; ſo that the garden, wherein the 
ch, ſpirit of God dwelt, was only for Adam and his conſort; in it they lived happily, 
and beſides them no irrational creatures, except ſuch as could delight their eyes 
as and ears: moreover it is my opinion, that this garden could not harbour any un- | 
un- cleanneſs, putrefaction or noxious creatures ; wherefore my compoſition is this. 
it; WH Theſe two naked perſons I place as principals in the middle of the piece, on a | 
ere 3 ſmall riſing, cloſe to a fine tufted apple- tree of larger fize than ordinary, and of a 
ut, bund body; Adam fits with Eve in his arms, who half in his lap directs the apple | | 
but do his mouth; he, with his face towards her, with a ſtaring eye, and raiſed brow, 1 
ſce books ſurprized, and ſeems to put the offer away with his hand; to the acceptance [| 
nay of which, ſhe, with a lovely and enticing air, ſeeks to perſuade him; at the ſame Wil 
are time, with her other hand behind him, ſhe is receiving another apple, which the | | 
— ſerpent, hanging on a bough, reaches out to her. Behind her is a peacock with | | 
gers its tail ipread, and a cat pawing her; beſides, a fine hound, who looking back is 1 
on, going away. I introduce alſo cocks and hens, and other tame creatures proper to #1 
the region for embelliſhing the landſcape. I plant there all forts of trees, except | | 
rein the cypreſs, to gratify the fight and palate. Small birds are flying about to pleat. , | 
„as che ear: The ſnow-white ſwans ſwim in the brooks and rivers which water the 4 
S. Learden. On the right fide of the piece I ſhew the entrance into the place, and on # 
uch the fdes, two ſquare pillars of green leaves, beſet with melons, pumpkins and "i 
um. dhe like; beſides a long and high green wall, running up to the horizon, and | | 
rel, ucuing with the offskip. The horizon is level; along the green wall are ſeen 
n a bvrenge and lemon-trees, intermixed with date-trees. The whole piece is en- 14 
the lebtened with an agreeable ſunſhine. At 
out, To this compoſition I ſhall add another ö 
the 4 
bu: if Of the Flight of ADAM and Eve. | | 
ples | 
ance . I was formerly of opinion, that when this pair received their doom and were 
WT riven out of paradiſe, and both ſubjected to the ſame fate, the beaſts muſt fly | 
hoſe ich them, having learnt to know their own natures; wherefore I intended to 
win ge my ordonnance accordingly, to wit, the two naked and aſhamed perſons uþ 
pain flying from the fiery ſword which threatens them; and for embelliſhment, a } 


jor 


great 
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great confuſion of beaſts each attacking the enemy of its kind; as the cruel wolf 
letting on the innocent ſheep ; the ſharp-ſighted eagle on the timorous hare ; and 
ſo forth. But as by this violence the main action would intirely loſe i7s force, and 
fall into a perverted ſenſe, I defiſted till I had better informed myſelf of the 


matter, eſpecially ſeeing no beaſt ſtayed in the garden, but each returned to his 


country. I thought again, how can this be like the flight of Adam out of Eau: 
it looks more naturally like two condemned malefactors driven into a foreſt to be 


devoured of wild beaſts ; which their fear and frighttul looks make more pro. 


ble; and therefore I afterwards contrived it thus: 

In Adam's flight the labouring ox accompanies him to help him in tilling th 
ground; the ſcaly ſerpent moves before, turning and winding on her bell); by 
the ox are the long-bearded he, and wanton ſhe-goat ; the woolly ſheep ; the 
creſted cocks and hens, and other ſuch like creatures for ſuſtenance. As allo the 
faithful dog and pawing cat, and ſuch other tame animals as are proper in 23 
hieroglyphic ſenſe ; after theſe follow nox1ous creatures, as rats, mice, &c, Ny 
ſunſhine appears, but all is gloomy, and the wind blows hard, whereby the tree 
ſhake, and their leaves drop; all is waſte and wild as if winter were at hand; the 
rugged and dry ground, parted by the heat, makes here and there ups and 
down; the water in the fens being dried up, the frogs gape for breath; the ſun 
being quite hid, the moon or north-ſtar appears : Such were my thoughts of this 
ſtory. ä 
I will end this chapter by ſketching a third compoſition of my own, for tie 
ſtudious cattle painter's benefit, being the 


Story of Orentvs's Death. 


I lay the fcene in a deſolate place, yet filled with men, beaſts, trees, hills 
rocks, water-talls, and brooks full of fiſh, and what can be more proper to the 
matter, all being in diſorder ? Ovid relates, that this ingenious poet and finger, 
ſon of Apollo and of the Muſe Calliope, did, with the charms of his harp, bewitch 
this crowd, but it laſted not long; for the mad Bacchanals, enraged becaule bc 
deſpiſed them, flew him, caſting his head and harp into the river Hebrus, called 
by the Greeks, Aſuriſias, as the poet ſays. Now we ſee the unhappy body of thi 
excellent muſician, thrown from a ſmall hill at the foot of a tree, which more 


by ſo ſad a cataſtrophe bends it boughs with ſorrow, endeavouring to cover thi 
body with its ſhade : Next we behold the inſulting, mad and intoxicated wor Wt: 


girt with ſkins, mocking, run away, after having flung the head into the river rut: 


ning on one fide : A young girl, who flings in his harp, is likewiſe driven by th: 


ſame phrenſy : Behold now a guzzler who (though ſo much in liquor as to wal! 
ſupport, yet) muſt vent her ſpleen by kicking the body, and flinging a drinking 
pot at it, which makes her ſeem to tumble backwards: Here lie broken thy 
potſhreds, bruiſed grapes and vine-branches ſcattered round the body in gre: 
diſorder : The long-lived ſtag makes to the cover; the dreadful lion and ſpott' 
tyger grimly paſs each other; each creature ſeeks and attacks its enemy ; *, 


hurtful mouſe, till now fitting quietly by the party-coloured cat, hangs in 
| mou, 
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mouth; the greedy wolf ſeizes the ſheep by its throat; the faithful ken eſcancs 
the thieviſh fox, who near a fallen fir-tree catches the laſcivious dove; the hills 
and rocks retire claſhing againſt each other, whereby they tumble; here we 
ſee an huge ſtone ; there a flying tree; nay, the water itſelf ſeems to flow back- 
wards; the frogs and other marſhy creatures, afraid of being devoured by the 
vulture and other birds of prey, dive under water, but yet the white ſtork flies 


© with one of them in his bill; the cautious hare, running from the ſwift dog, ſtops 


# ſhort, whereby the dog goes over him, and the hare, to make her eſcape, takes a 
ſide courſe; the black raven and ſolitary owl chatter in the tree at one another, 
peholding the murthered body, which they defire to eat; and by it lies the faithful 


dog howling, regardleſs of any thing elſe. The piece has no agreeable ſun-ſhine, 


but the air is ſtormy, and full of driving clouds foreboding a tempeſt ; the prin- 
cipal of the compoſition is ſhady, and flung off by a light lointain, which is almoſt 
in the middle. 

Thus I enquire into the genuine ſtate and nature of things, like an huntſman, 


cho tracing the courſe of a deer finds at laſt his cover; not that I do it for curi- 


Joſity's ſake as a philoſopher, but becauſe theſe, and no other means, can help 
Ine; and as long as I keep this path, hope never to err or commit the before- 


Wnentioned faults, eſpecially ſeeing nothing argues ſtupidity more than untimely 
W/rrplicity; whereas critical inquiry is the key of nature's treaſure, and of her 


Wicepeſt ſecrets ; being not unlike what the witty Greeks have feigned of Minerva, 
hom they exhibit with a box and key, and diſpenſing the ſciences to men ac- 


Wording to their abilities. 


[ uſed formerly to imitate the unthinking, in not leſſening or augmenting the 


red ſtories, but adhering to rhe letter of the ſcriptures without more ado, and 


$'1thout making any diſtinction between heavenly and earthly things; between 
oul and body ; or, in ſhort, between ſomething and nothing ; I know, that as 


=o our cternal happineſs nothing is wanting to compleat it, but many things, 


ich reſpect to art; muſt I therefore remain in ignorance or dull ſimplicity ? In 
Wc ſcriptures they ſay, all is written that is to the purpoſe, but then how came 
e beaſts into the garden of Eden? Where gets Cain an iron pick axe, and Eve 
diſtaff, or the Babylonians their particular dreſſes? Since no mention is made of 
ch circumſtances. But when you read, that the king went to viſit ſuch and 
ch perſons, that does not imply that he went alone; as when you find that 
laman was carried to the gallows, ſomebody muſt attend him beſides the execu- 
oner; 7o/aua, in flaying many thouſands, did it not alone, without the help of 


ne, 10 improbable or impoſſible things ought to enter into the compoſition, nor any 


Ls leſt dubious, but that every thing tend to the clearing up and better underfanding 
em in their full ſenſe and force, 
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A S by the courage and curioſity of ſea-faring men, many remote countries, Wl 


nay a new world, have been diſcovered, ſo in painting, when artiſts ſpare 
neither trouble nor pains, they will likewiſe, but with leſs danger, diſcover 21! 
new world in the art, full of variety to pleaſe the eye. . 
We want not a new Homer, Virgil or Ovid, and their inventions, the preſem WY7 
have left us materials enough to work on for a thouſand years, and that not ſuf. Wi 
ficient for the execution of a tenth part of their thoughts; and if we do rt 
mend our pace, ten thouſand years will be too little; the reaſon is, that we con. t 
tent ourſelves with patching up old houſes with new materials, and yet they a 
old houſes ; if ſome parts decay, the worſt are repaired, and the reſt rather kt WW" 


unfiniſhed than the whole improved. But leaving fimiles we will uſe other means, 
though uncuſtomary, to forward us in the art; curioſity is repeſented with wings, 
to ſhew its eagerneſs to attain things unkrown to her; let us not then ſtop in 
barely inquiring into old things, but enrich them with new thoughts, 

As an example, let us open Ovid, and fee his fable of Deucalion, ſet down in hi 
firſt book of Metamorphoſis. Deucalion was king of Theſſaly, who, with his conſor 
Pyrrha were the only perſons remaining alive of the human race after the flood: 
Theſe were enjoined by the oracle of the god“ Themts to caſt the ſtones of the 
earth over their ſhoulders, whereby human race was propagated, and the world 
re- peopled. 

A well-grounded thought leads the way to many others; even ſo it happen; 
here in this poet's fable, laid down as a truth; nay ſo agreeable to the truth d 
the flood, and Noak's preſervation, that there is little difference between the 
truth and the fable; for what is in the one is alſo contained in the other; 2nd 
the circumſtances of the flood are the ſame in both; the matter lies now in 1 
probable expreſſion of the damage which the earth ſuffered by ſo total an inunde 
tion, and to execute it ſketch-wile as I conceive it. 


Ordonnance of DEUCALION and PYRRHA, after the Flood. 1 
I ſuppoſe theſe two aged perſons walking on level ground, the man's head cv _ 
vered with a corner of his garment, and the woman's with a veil knotted behind: vel 
With his left hand he holds his garment full of ſtones ; her lap is empty; CM we 
conducts them by the flaps of their garments, with one hand, having al' WF” 
lighted torch in it, and holds them faſt, that in turning or winding they m en 
not hurt or go before one another; the ſtones which they have flung behind pr 
them all the way as they walked, repreſent human forms perfected in proportia 
as they are firſt flung, and furtheſt from them; the man walks upright, with 15 
right Wi 


* She is rightly ſo called, as proceeding, according to Heſiod, from Czlum the Heaven, ii 
Feſta the Earth, who appointed her to preſide over Righteouſneſs ; And by Fupiter ſhe was ſtiled ts 
Mother of Civil Sciences, 
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right arm lifted up, and hand open, as having juſt flung a ſtone, which is ſeen 
{kimming a little above the ground; the woman I repreſent ſomewhat ſtooping in 
T her walk, receiving the ſtones from Cypid, which each time ſhe caſts away, and 


— Ine, walking along, takes up before her; Deucalion's garment is a ſullied purple ; 
ver » MF ber dreſs old and dark, and her gown violet ; Cupid is adorned with a red dia- 
dem; the graſs, full of mud and ſand, les flat. A little from theſe figures is 
rem 7/em's temple, built on an eminence, and ſupported by columns, or a cloſe? 
t lk. Vall quite over-grown and full of moſs ; this temple is ſurrounded with fine and 
» rt WY looming trees, and near behind it is ſeen the two-headed mount, paſſing by 
con. the point of fight, and encompaſſed with water. 
* On the left fide, in the offfkip, I repreſent the ocean full of Tritons and Nereides 
rl cimming about the mount. To this hill I faſten an anchor, the rope whereof 


&3 tied to the boat, which, being left by the water, remains hanging keel- 
Jupwards, 
Theſe are the principal of my conceptions ; as for the leſſer circumſtances, I 


neans, 


vings, 


ITY Mall not limit them here; ſuch as the diſperſing of the rainy clouds by the eaſt 
in i. ind; re-appearance of the covered hills and rocks, diſcovery of buildings da- 
onſon aged by the water, pieces of wrecks, ſtatues, ſea-monſters, bones of men and 


Peaſts, ornaments and other remains appearing here and there out of the mud, 
laſhes, and infinite other things removed by the force of the waves from one 
art of the earth to another, and waſhed from eaſt to weſt ; all which I leave to 
Hoc artiſt's diſcretion. 

But now it may be aſked why I introduce Cupid, who, in Naſo's deſcription, is 


flood: 
of the 
World 


appers 
nr At mentioned; and I give this reaſon, that he being the eldeſt of the gods, and, 
en the ecording to Heſod, brought forth of chaos and the earth, by him conſequently all 
r; 2n{ ings are produced, according to the poets ; therefore it is probable, that in 


Wis ſecond creation he can be ſpared no leſs than in the firſt : Love was alſo the 

WJ incipal, nay the only paſſion, which theſe people preſerved to each other after 

Peir great nusfortue, and which they cheriſhed by their ſimplicity and up- 
P2itneſs, 

Again, though they were aged, and near their ends, yet they were ſtudying, 

Pans to eſcape death, and to render their race immortal; and who, of the 

+ xs, can contribute more to it than Cid? Muſt not Jupiter himſelf own his 

behind: ereignty? Therefore, though the poet makes mention but of two perſons, yet 

n permits, nay, would have us bring this god into their company; eſpeci— 
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: Ci. : ; 
„ee {ce painters have the liberty to add new matter, and more figures for orna- 
ey ent. ſake, when they are not repugnant to nature and likelihood ; for which 
bebe gives them full commiſſion in his lyric ſong on poetry. 
oport ————Piforibus atque poets 
with 1588 Quialibet audendi ſemper fuit equa poteſlas: 
ges peraphraſed by Mr. Dryden. | 
oven, ali Poets and painters free from ſervile arte. 


fel WY May treat their ſubjectt, and their objects drarv. 
H 2 Add 
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Add then freely, when the writer is ſilent, one or more figures to your work, 
not to gain maſtery, or to excel, but to make the matter more plain and evident; 
which in fables is very neceſſary, though in hiſtories it muſt be done emblematicali 
oniv. | 

After having entertained you with my conceptions of this ſtory, give me leave 
to exhibit a repreſentation of the ſame ſubject handled by another painter, not ty 
ſhew the oddneſs, but the ſuperfluity, impropriety, and ill-beſtowed time, and 
the ignorance of preſuming pedants, eſpecially ſince contrary arguments frequently 
produce truth, and thereby ſhew the validity of a rule, which 1s levelled at a. 
ſurdities. This painter's friends paying him a viſit, he put his piece on the 
eaſel, and thus entertained them. 

« Behold, Gentlemen! here is a proof of my judgment and art; I call nei. 
ther the learned, nor the virtuoſi to unfold its meaning; no, an ignorant pes. 
ſant can tell it you at once. There is the world after the deluge, as natural a3 
if it were alive; but no wonder; for the ark 1s plainly diſcovered on the toy 
of mount Parnuſſus. Here you ſee the wonders of the heavens ſhut up, and the 
fountains of the earth ſtopped with a cork : There the ſea runs high in a valley, 
and full of all forts of wood-work, as tables, chairs, benches, paper-mills, and 
what not; beſides ſome dead bodies, as well of women as men, one of them 
© has a leather-apron, another a crown on his head, and another a night-cap: 
© This, Gentlemen, concerns only what is carried away by the water: But ther. 
on the land lies a camel, next him a filver falver, and by it a dead nightingal: 
in a cage: Here again you ſee the grave of Makomet, and about it ſome icatterel 
© rolls of Virginia tobacco: And before, on that hillock, ſome cards and egy 
* ſhells; but I had almoſt forgot the cardinal's cap, which lies there, and, | 
aſſure you, was painted with carmine; as alſo a ſcorpion, as natural as it it 
* were alive: There, on the third ground, is a gallows, and under it thre: 
* thieves, with the halters ſtill about their necks : Yonder is a child in his go 
cart, half buried in the ſand : And there a ſea-calf entangled in the boughs g 
* a thicket; beſides ſome pickled herrings; Moreover you ſee there a ſmull- 
pot, with ſome pencils and crayons ; as allo a maſs-prieſt in his furplice ; n 
even the great Turkiſt horſe tail: Behold all the toys blown out of a Nurenbeg 
* toy-ſhop, ſcattered here and there : There, by the old lantern, lies a drum, 
with its head turned to jelly by the water: I ſay nothing yet of that iron chel 
© in which are kept the records of the imperial chamber of judicature at ſpire ; nor d 
an hundred other things, befides houtes and monaſteries ; nay, the Valicas i. 
© ſelf; for all is turned into ruins and rubbiſh ; no living creature is to be {ee 
but Deucalion and Pyrrha, and their three ſons and their wives, all done to th: 
© life, Now who will not take this to be a flood, and believe that all happene 
in this manner? Look there, I myſelf am fitting on the fore ground, on 
© hillock, and modelling every thing after the life; and there is my name anc 
the date,” 

Having faid this, he ſtood much ſurpriſed to ſee they did not extol his fan, 
and approve it, ſinee he thought it ſo well executed. For my part, I think tix 
no one before him ever repreſented ſuch out-of-the-way thoughts; many indes 
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have now and then erred, but being made ſenſible of it, they have rectiſied their 
miſtakes; whereas this whole compoſition was but one miſtake; ſcripture 
cal jumbled with fable; Moſes with Ovid; antiquity with novelty ; a cardinal's cap, 
vatican, cards, things found out a thouſand years after, with antiquity ; what is 
ezre all this but a chaos of folly ? Methinks ſuch an artiſt is like common chymiſts, 
ot ty who, to extract gold, fling any thing into the crucible that Will melt, drudging 
rl night and day, and waſting their ſubſtance to find at laſt, in the bottom of the 
nl; MY devouring crucible, nothing but a little ſcum of I cannot tell what, an unknown 
t 32. [RS nothing, without colour or weight ; when a good chymiſt will get the true knowledge 
the of metals, and their natures, &c. in order to obtain the precious gold by art and 
labour: Even ſo ought a painter alſo to obtain the knowledge of objects, and 
nei. their natures, times, properties and uſes, or elſe the ſubſtance of his art will 
pes = cvaporate. | 
ral [| have often obſerved, that ſuperfluity, inſtead of rendering a thing more forcible 
2 to) and conſpicuous, has leflened and obſcured it; and that too large a ground, thinly 
4 the WR , has no better effect; we muſt therefore avoid this Scy/la and Charibdis as two 
aller, <angerous rocks: .I cannot compare ſuch proceedings better than to exceſſive 
„ and poverty and profuſenefs of wealth, whether the one ariſe from an indolent, dull 
then and melancholy temper, or the other from a lively and too fertile an one, or that 
cap: (ome men are ſuperſtitious imitators of other men's works ; as we ſee daily, in one 
ther: RY the greatneſs of Carracci; in another, the fine colouring of Titian; in this, the 
ingal: graceful fimplicity of Raphael; and in that, the natural expreſſion of Guido, This 
tered method is indeed what ſome men are prone to, but let us confider the difference 
id egy BY between modelling in clay, and cutting in marble. 
ind, To return to our ſubject about the floods, let us make a compariſon between 
s irn them and Raphae?s, in order to form a judgment; Raphael makes Noah and his 
t thre: ani the principal characters in his compotition ; we do the ſame by Dexcalio; 
his g- and J ze; and the other contrarily exhibits them very dubiouſly, and too 
10s much out of fight in the offskip; in Raphael's nothing is ſeen of what is laid 
(muſh WS waſte by the water, or dead bodies, beaſts, &c. in ours ſo much is viſible, 
e; chat the cauſe and the effects plainly appear; and in the other, ſo great a ſuper- 
rene i fuity abounds, as if the whole world were contained in the fingle picture; in 
drum, N Nhe“ is ſeen Noah's going forth of the ark; in ours Deucalien and Pyrrha arc 
n cheſ landing out of the boat ; but the third has no name, fince ſo much as a draining 
nor of the waters is ſcarce perceived; wherefore | 
tican I 
ve tar is, 
per! Secure we tread 7; hen neither foot is ſeen, 
„on n | Too high or ly:v, but in the golden mean. 


ame abs 


In medio ſecuro. 


Let us therefore ponder and weigh thoroughly what we are about in ſuch an 
1 cl im portant compoſition, and then proceed to work as quick as poſſible. 
ink the 

hart 
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CHAP. XI. Of the Ordonnance of hierogylpliie Figures. 


AVING before ſaid curſorily, that an exceſs of ſuch figures often obſcure; 

their meaning, nay, renders them unintelligible, I think it proper to treat 
of this ſubject here, ſince they are of ſuch frequent uſe and ſervice, not only in 
handling fables, hiſtories, and emblems, but in carving ſtatues and bas-reliefs for 
great men and their palaces. 

Ceſar Ripa's treatiſe of Iconolggy is queſtionleſs an excellent and uſeful book for 
all perſons whoſe art has any relation to painting; but although it treat copiouſly 
of hieroglyphics, manners, paſſions, zeal, virtues, vices, &c. yet ſomething iz 
ſtill required to the right uſe of that book, according to the occaſion, and dif. 
terence of the ſubject, which by that great writer is not laid down; fince it is 
without diſpute, that each figure muſt expreſs no other paſſion than 77s oc ; but 
when they are uſed for by-works or ornament, to illuſtrate ſome principal real 
character, they muſt then ſubſerve the ends for which they are introduced; for in- 
ſtance, in a fight, victory ſhould attend the conqueror ; honour or fame, an 
excellent man; love, or Cupid, an amorous man; the vindictive, revenge; the 
hypocrite, falſhood ; the cancrous man, envy; the innocent, innocence; and 
ſuch like. I omit others, as anger, madneſs, ſorrow, modeſty, boldneſs, autho- 
rity, charity, temperance, cruelty, pain, &c. becauſe theſe have no ſhare in 
ſome acts, nor come into play except they are uſed alone, and without the com- 


pany of living perſons, as the elements againſt each other, virtues. againſt vices, ol 

and ſo forth. It is therefore of the greateſt conſequence for a painter, ſtatuary, 

poet, or orator, to know theſe things thoroughly, and keep them in memory, Wi wi 

which practice will make caſy. W 
I remember, that when I was under my father's inſtructions, and ſtudying de- 4: 


fign, my guſto was for emblems, which I collected from his and other maſters 
works, and then made intire compoſitions of them; which, though trifling be. 
cauſe of my youth and inexperience, yet ſurpriſed many, who adviſed my father 
to let me purſue that kind of ſtudy ; but whether he thought me too young, ot 
that I rather inclined to hiſtory, he diverted me from it as much as poſlible; 
eſpecially ſince it drew other maſters diſciples to ſee my odd productions; which 
he much diſliked. But when my eldeſt brother brought me out of ah, Czjar 
Ripa's book aforeſaid, (which hitherto we were ſtrangers to, or elſe was locked 
up as a ſecret) then my flame for emblematic learning broke out again. By thc 
help of this book I produced many and ſtrange deſigns, which for their fingu- 
larity, were accounted as prodigies or, dreams, by ſome out of ſpite againſt me, 
others through ignorance; however my proficiency was ſuch, that it yielded mt 
an annual profit, becauſe the Feſuirs ſcholars yearly beſpoke of me the embel 
liſhing of above 1 50 of their poſitions or. Heſes, with emblems, hiſtories or fable 
in water-colours, Judge now, whether theſe my ſtudies tended not to my adval- 
tage and improvement, and what honour was ſhewed me in preferring me to th: 


employ, before my cotemporaries and fellow-diſciples, and what little {kill ther 
| mu! 
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muſt have in hieroglyphical learning, though I doubtleſs then made many 
miſtakes. & | | 

But leaving digreſſions, let us return to our ſubject, and illuſtrate it in the ſtory 
of Dide's death; which we ſhall handle two different ways. | 


res ; 
en 1. Natural. 2. Emblematical. 
bs In the firſt manner we repreſent the queen in deſpair, and paſt hopes, on a pile 
* of wood, and, after ſacrifice, ſtabbing herſelf; when Iris cuts off the fatal hair; 
her ſiſter attends the ſolemnity in tears and lamentation; all is in confuſion, 
* and every one affected with ſorrow in a greater or leſs degree. Thus far Virgil. 
ily In the ſecond manner we ſhew how deſpair, accompanied by rage, is dragging 
* love to the grave, with this inſcription, — Dido's death. And fo I deſigned it for 
dit. the frontiſpiece of Monſieur Pel's tragedy on that ſubject. 


Now it is eaſy to ſee why, in the former manner, neither rage, nor deſpair, 


t is 5 a g . 
| nor love attend the princeſs; and in the latter, why neither princeſs, by-ſtanders, 


ow altar, nor pile of wood, are introduced; ſince in the firſt manner no aid is wanting, 
* becauſe each figure ſufficiently acts its own part, and ſhews every thing which 
* is paſſion naturally leads it to; wherefore it would be redundant, nay obſcure 
the dhe ſtory, to double all the ſeveral motions, with the ſame paſſions and ſenſes, by 
d theſe figures; whence it is that they can have no place. 
* But where the ſubject is purely emblematic, and emblematic figures the principal 
e in characters, as in the ſecond manner, they muſt come into play; becauſe each 
com- gore then expreſſes its natural quality, in order to clear and illuſtrate the ſenſe 
ices, ot the ſtory, without the addition of any body elſe. 
vary, g | In this manner Apelles contrived his piece, on his being accuſed by Antiphilus ; 
— herein he reprefents innocence purſued by rage, vice, lies, and flander, and 
cdragged by them before an ignorant judge; thus many things are couched under 
g de Lo a ſingle allegory : But when any particular perſon, man or woman, and their cha- 
aters raters, ſhapes, countenances, &c. are burleſqued in this manner, then ſuch à 
„ ve. vefign may be called a paſquil. | 
father It is without diſpute, that every man has but one predominant paſſion at a time, 
1g, 0 p _ may and governs him; wherefore a prudent, generous and valiant 
(Fe; Nen, ben be is doing a prudent act, may be accompanied by generg/ity and 
which %%, but not with prudence, becauſe that quality appears in his act : Again, if 
cir ar attack he perform a valorous action, ſuck muſt appear in his perſon, and 
locke! drudence and generoſity only muſt accompany lim; if he ſhew his generofity, as in re- 
By the i yr. but mi rn ranſom, prudence and valour are ſufficient to attend him, with- 
ing e og rh" euere. The caſe of a famous maſter is the ſame; for he 
W ns I - everal good qualities, as judgment, aſſiduity, quick concep- 
ded ne te im it he be — employed at his eaſel, hoſe characters may all illuſ- 
embel- biloſont.. Pkg of uity, which ſhews itſelf by his motion and poſture : If a 
r fable: WR; 1 * a fooliſh thing, all other good qualities ſhould ornament him, except 
ah. © 3 as | e is committing it, 
to th: (WL... _ _— as theſe, are worthy of notice, and without them an emblem 
in the! 4 0 This part of the art is very liable to cenſure, but yet few underſtand 
mul aule the facts being always couched under uncommon appearances, are fe- 


crets 
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crets to the vulgar, without explanation; nevertheleſs they ſnhould be ſo handed 
that people of judgment at leaſt may know their meanings, and the artiſt not be 
reproved. Or | | 
I remember to have ſeen a picture of Bacchus and Ariadne, wherein I obſcrved x 
miſtake, in placing ſorrow and deſpair about the princels ; the latter was ſeen flying 
from her; which, in my opinion, was right and proper in the maſter; but our di. 
pute was, whether the figure of ſorrow had any buſineſs there. He juſtified it 
by very plaufible reaſons, ſaying, that although, by the preſence of the comps. 
ſionate god, her ſorrow was at an end, yet it abated not ſuddenly ; becauſe ſhe 
was to give him a relation of her diſaſter, and then to wait for a favourable ay. 
ſwer ; and ſo long ſorrow muſt be with her. I have, ſays he, repreſented her 
with a ſorrowful look, and tears in her eyes, pointing towards the fea at the per. 
fidious The/exs, the occafion of her ſorrow ; Bacchus is attentive, whoſe upper gat. 
ment is opened by Cid; and becauſe Ariadne knew not whom ſhe had with her, 
man or god, love diſcovered his godhead, and made her ſenſible of his power, 
This piece was, in my judgment, fine; yet I think ſorrow ſhould have been 
left out of the compoſition, becauſe, according to our poſition, no paſſion can ad 
in tæo places at once; for though the princels's countenance ſufficiently ſhe: 
ed it; yet, as being overcome, it is taking its flight. I have ſeen more ſuch 
miſtakes, but it is no wonder ; for we are not born wiſe. . i 
In the uſe of hieroglyphic figures for expreſſing the paſſions, confider, in an e- 
pecial manner, whether thoſe paſſions work internally or externally; I mean, whe: 
ther the action or motion of the body alſo ſhew ſufficiently it's predominant paſſion ; fora 
go00d-natured, ſedate man needs no auxiliary action to ſhew he. is ſuch ; becaul: 
his countenance does it effectually. But when we defire to make known 
love and ſorrow, which are internal affections of the ſoul, theſe muſt be expreſſed 
by means of hieroglyphic figures, and yet if the body be diſturbed and moved by 
thoſe paſhons, the acling ** may be clearly perceived without hieroglyphics. 
Notwithſtanding the neceſſity of this knowledge in all who have any relation 
to painting, yet many young ſtatuaries imagine, that being generally con 
cerned in carving ſingle figures only, it does not affect them. But they mi- 
take; for ſuppoſe they ſhould be required to ſet off a figure with emblems 
whether on a pedeſtal, or in a niche, in baſs or whole relief, in order to bl: 
zon the qualities and virtues of the perſon it repreſents, they would be at: 
ſtand ; and the rather, as we ſee painters exhibit moſt of their emblematic figures 
in ſtone-work, in order to make an hiſtory clear. Now the ſtatuary, not able to 
rruſt in his own ſtrength, relies on the painter's aid to deſign him ſuch and ſuc 
thoughts; which he ſets his model, and fo proceeds to a 
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ed 
be C HAP. XII. Of the order, or ſucceſſion of the motions proceeding 
from the paſſions. 
d a | 
ing FT E R having ſufficiently ſpoken how a figure ought, by its form, to ex- 
di- A preſs the paſſions, we are led to ſay ſomewhat touching rhe order or ſucceſſion 
J it of its action; for though in a ſtory, the one oftentimes proceed from the others, 
paſ. and revert and fall back again, yet eſpecial care muſt be taken, that they be zo: 
the expreſſed and ſhewn- all at the ſame inſtant of time; but that each wait for its proper turn 
an and jeaſon. As if a gentleman ſhould order his ſervant to beat any one; three 
her motions ariſe from hence, which cannot be performed at once, becauſe the order 
per- WW muſt precede 7he hearing, and performance be the conſequence, Again, it is pre- 
gar. poſterous, that a prince ſhould ſtand in a commanding poſture, at the ſame time 
her, lime as his ſervants are executing his commands. It would be as unnatural to 
Ts frame the ſtory of the rc oman catched in adultery, in this manner; Chrift is writing in 
been the duſt, while the people are ſneaking away diſcontented and aſhamed ; and 
an ad (which is ſtill worſe) ſome provided with baſkets of ſtones, either waiting on the 
ſhev- ¶ ¶ſccond ground for the iſſue, or departing out of the temple ; though our ſaviour 
ſuch had not finiſhed his writing, by which thoſe paſſions were to be raiſed. The incom- 
_ parable Po in poſſeſſed this conduct in a high degree; as may be ſeen in his 
in el. picture of this ſtory, When a general is ſpiriting his army, each ſoldier obſerves 
whe- N ilence and attention while the harangue is making. 
for: In my juvenile years I painted the ſtory of Progne, where, in revenge of her 
ecauſe WWcfloured fiſter Philomela, ſhe is ſhewing and caſting at Tereus the head of his ſon, 
£001 choſe body is almoſt eaten up by him: At which purſuing her in a rage, ſhe 
preſſel as mctamorphoſed into a bird. I repreſented thoſe outrageous women ſhewing 
red by Wim the ſevered head: At which the king, tranſported with fury, riſes from his 
ics. : eat, with a drawn ſword ; the table is overturned, and the drinking veſſels, 
elation imes and other table-furniture lie broken to pieces about the floor, and the 
y con. ; vine ſpilt at their feet; and yet I made the women keep their ſtanding, holding 
V me bead. To re-confider this ſtory, it is natural to think, that in the beginning 
bleu, Wc tyrant ſat quietly at the table, ignorant of what was doing ; afterwards the 
to bl. wen entered the room, ſhewing him the child's head cut off, attended with 
ze at 1 N eeches proper to the occaſion; which put him firſt out of countenance, and 
figute Een piercing his heart, he furiouſly aroſe from table and overturned it; and 
able t0 ing his ſword in order to purſue them, he puſhed down every thing in his 
nd ſucꝭ ar: Notwithſtanding all which rage and diſturbance, the women remain in the 
me poſture and ſtation as when they came in. You may eafily perceive my 
Perſight, and improper handling this ſtory. It is true indeed, that all the diffe- 
nt motions were ſudden and quickly ſucceſſive, yet ſhe kept the head too lon 
her hand, to throw it on the table after it was overturned. In all likclihood, 
HA! the end of her ſpeech, ſhe muſt have thrown down the head, and taken to 


git as ſoon as Tereus made the leaſt offer for riſing; and then muſt follow her 
:amorphofis, and ſhe be off the ground. I conceive therefore, that the table 
| ought- 
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ought to have been till — and ſhe, after the head was thrown up into 
to be flying; and, to ſhew her inhumanity, with a fword or chopping-knife in 
one hand, and menacing with the other. But I paſs on to ſhew my cooler 
thoughts in another example, being the fable of Apollo, and the dragon Python, 
This ordonnance exhibits a wild proſpect; on the right fide, on the ſecond 
ground, in a low morals, is ſeen the frightful monſter Python (ſaid to be engen. 
dered of the vapours and exhalations of the earth) lying half in and half out cf 
the plaſh, laden with arrows ; ſome people ſtanding on a near hill, are viewing 
him, ſtopping their noſes becauſe of the ſtench. On the left fide, where the 
ground riſes higher, a round temple appears, and the ſtatue of Apollo, with var. 
ous conditions of men worſhipping, ſacrificing, rejoicing, ſkipping and dancing, 
About the moraſs or plaſh ſtand ſome withered trees, pieces of ruins, and ſear. 
tered bones of devoured men and beaſts, Behind the aforeſaid riſing, in the of: 
ikip, are ſeen cottages, the near ones ruined, thoſe more diſtant from the monſter 
leſs damaged. On the fore ground the inſulting archer is ſeen leaning on hi; 
bow, and with his quiver at his back empty; he ftands daring and haughti!; 
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on his left leg, toſſing his head backwards towards his right fide and the * 
light, and, with his left hand extended, and a ſcornful ſmile, he is putting by * 
Cupid, who, with his ſcarf flying behind, ſoars aloft from him, and, win r. 
anger in his looks, nods his head, thewing him an arrow with the point upwards, F, 
as if he were laying, Tou ſhall ſoon feel this point. Behind Phebus, Or A doll, * 
ſtands a large palm- tree, and by it an oak, againſt the trunk of which he ſets lis rie 
back ; his head is adorned with oak and other leaves. Forwards I ought to re ni 


preſent a brook, wherein he is partly ſeen by the reflexion of the water; hi 
dreſs is a golden coat of armour, and a purple garment hanging down behind 
him, 


A ſecond Ordonnance, touching Ar OL LO and DAPHNE, 


No ſooner had Apollo caſt his eyes on Daphne, but he fell in love with her; hi 
eager paſſion made him purſue her, in order to make her ſenſible of it; here 
upon Cupid, after having touched Daplme's heart with a cool arrow, pierce 
Apollo's with an hot one; Daphne, inſenſible of what is doing, is talking wit 
{ome water-nymphs, who lie, with their pots on the bank of a clear ſtream. 
She ſtands in the ſun in a fronting poſition, with her quiver hanging at her nabe. 
back ; ſhe beholds the nymphs, with a down and lovely look, over her left fice; 
her left hip riſes; her left hand is airily under her breaſt, with the palm out 
wards ; in her right hand ſhe holds her bow above the middle, which ſome: 
ſupports her, opening her elbow from her, whereby the hollow of her body c 
that fide is filled up; her garment is girt ſhort under her breaſt, being faſten: 
with a ribbon on her left ſhoulder, and with a button at knee; the fide flappe 
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into marble oblong ſtone, three or four feet high, adorned with bas-reliefs, againſt 
e n BY which ſtone her ground-ſhade falls: On it lies a water-nymph on her left fide, 
1 fore-ſhortened ; ſhe 1s reſting on her elbow, and, with the left hand under her 
” © cheeks, is looking at Daphne; the nymph's lower parts are covered with a blue 
cond fart, which ſets off the naked upper parts of Daphne. Daphne's garment is apple- 
Sen. WY bloflom colour, little darker than the naked, with violet reflexions ; along the 
ut ot WS water-fide ſtand willows for repoſe of the nymphs. On the brink of the river, 
Ring to the left, is a rocky mountain full of riſings from bottom to top, between 
I which the foamy water runs and deſcends. On the right ſide Apollo is ſeen (be- 
Lare tween the point of fight and where the ground riſes high with rude ſteps) coming 
eing. full of amazement ſideways from it; he ſtoops forward, his left hand reſting on 
ici a crook or ſtaff; his right foot lowly put forth, juſt touching the ground with 
2 his toes; his breaſt almoſt meets his left knee ; his right elbow is drawn back; 
onſter bis open hand is up at his ear; his face in profile, and his eyes ſtaring at 
E Daphne ; a fiery arrow enters his breaſt ; his garment is of coarſe, light-grey ſtuff, 
W two ends of which button under his chin, and the others, from under his arms, 
W tuckt in his girdle before, where alſo ſticks a ſhepherd's flute; on his head a blue 
cap, turned up before, and wrinkled on top; his breaſt ſomewhat inclines to the 
light, and, his right thigh is ſeen in full length. The light proceeds from the 
Wright; the hill on that fide is upright like a wall ; the ſteps parallel or fronting ; 
Jon the left the hill makes a rugged ſlope, and, every-where over-run with va- 
Wricty of wild ſhrubs and herbs, it fils up almoſt the right ſide of the picture, run- 
ning up high by the point of ſight; projecting over the way, which is very 
low, it gives a ground-ſhade there, which takes half the way to the ſtone be- 
hind Daphne; and beyond it is another ground-ſhade, running between ſome high 
rees behind the hill. The offſkip, on the left fide, diſcovers a fine fabric, be- 
ing the palace of king Admetus ; near which, ſome cattle are grazing in the field. 
id is flying towards the hill, looking back at Apollo. | 
lf it be aſked, how we ſhall know this to be Apollo; I anſwer ; by his beauti- 
PU] air and golden locks, his lovely aſpect, and the devoir with which he is 
; here ing the nymph, and by the arrow with which the flying Cupid has pierced 
pierce” im. Befides, I do not know, that Ovid's Metamorphoſes affords any ſuch re- 
g VP: clcntation of a ſhepherd thus enamoured with a nymph ; for it muſt be obſerved 
ſream. bat Apollo was at that time expelled heaven, and bereft of his godly ornaments, 
r nabe! wpburple garment, ſun-rays, management of the chariot of the ſun, the lyre, 
ft fic; nd the like; and got his living by feeding cattle for king .{dmens. 


er; by 


4+ 


Im 0 L repreſent Daphae's converſation among the Natades (I think) not improperly, 
mens: ace the river-god Peueus was her father, whom I leave out of the ſtorv, becauſe 
boc\ 0 WW: ternal authority would not ſuffer her to entertain ſuch kind looks; for he 
faſten ihked her manner of living, and would have her marry ; which ſhe diſap— 
flappes roved; wherefore, to ſhew her averſion for meg, I have introduced none but 


. 41 Ae ov * — 7 
1 ; fron Irg124%. I have alſo not given to Apollo a crown of oak-leaves, becauſe improper 


des - d 1 ſhepherd, but a blue woollen cap; a dreſs better ſuiting that condition, fince 
ch, pes he is no more Phebus, but Apollo. 
Lhe [21s flory is rarely handled, generally overlooked by painters. 


ine 
Nate 


I 2 Third 


Third Ordonnance relating to APOLLO and DAPHNE, 


Here Apollo is purſuing the object of his love, running and at the ſame time 
intreating her; her countenance diſcovers fear; and ſeeing him ſo near her, ſhe 
endeavours to ſhun him ſtopping ſhort and taking another way; ſhe fears neither 
thorn-buſhes nor rugged ways, but runs ſwiftly over all. He purſues, but not 
with iutention to feize her, becauſe he has one hand on his breaſt, and with 
the other he caſts away his ſtaff, ſkimming over the ground behind him ; his blue 
cap is blown off his head, towards the way whence he came ; his head is flung 
back and ſidling, to demonſtrate that he is intreating her; and ſhe is looking 
back at him; his aſpect fiery, his eyes flaming, but to no purpoſe ; for ſhe con- 
trarily, though tired and ſweaty, 1s pale and wan, her face dry, eye-brows Knit, 
mouth raiſed in the middle with the corners downwards like an half-moon, to ſhey 
her pain ; ſhe lifts her extended arms towards heaven, quite exceeding the poize 
of her body ; the quiver at her back 1s flying back, and the arrows ſcattered 
along the way; ſhe holds her unbent bow in her chilled left hand. Apollo, in the 
purſuit, has catched a flap of her garment as her feet take root; her body is to- Wy 
wards him, buut her face towards heaven, ſtruggling with approaching death, Wi 
Her eager lover (as yet inſenſible of this) thinking ſhe is now in his power, hopes 
for victory. But here I mean not to ſhew her ſtanding ſtill, but to-run further 
by ſtriving to diſengage her rooted feet and toes, which ſhe imagines are only 
retarded by Apollo; wherefore ſhe flings her head back, diſcovering her fears by 
loud ſhrieks ; at which moment her metamorphoſis begins. It 1s not improper 
to ſhew a long and winding way by which they come; and, in the offskip, the 
nymphs, by the white marble-ſtone, looking after her; one of them ſhades her 
eyes from the ſun with her hand; others are wondering ; others mutually em- 
bracing. Behind them are ſeen the mounts Cytheron and Helicon rearing their 
heads to the clouds; and behind Daphne, between ſome trees, is a terme of Mr 
cury, if then in being, otherwiſe that of Diana her miſtreſs. Her dreſs is as be 
fore. Apollo and Daphne's courſe is againſt the ſun; the is ſeen backwards, her 
right leg forward, and the left, lifted high, ſeems to turn to the right to take 
that way; he, contrarily ſomewhat ſtooping with his left leg forward, and his 
right behind, juſt off the ground, is turning to the left, tracing her ſteps like 


lor 

an hound courſing an hare, which, ſtopping ſhort, takes a new way. nd 
Sequet of AroLLO and DaraxrE's Story. F 

2 D g 

Daphne, unable to run further, at laſt remains fixed to the earth, often ftriving ot 
to unroot her feet, but in vain; a rough bark now covers her legs and half he em 
thighs, and a deadly chill congeals her blood; her fluttering ſoul ſeems to bt rf 
leaving her, ſighing for the laſt time; ſhe ſtands on the left fide of the point d pu 
fight, on the fore ground; the upper part of her body, arms and head are {ll Ing 
intire ; her quiver in diforder, recedes a little from the point of fight to the let; pci 


the under part of her body fronts the light; her right hip riſes ; her legs twinig Pr: 
vin 
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unite below, juſt under the knees, into a fingle ſtem ; her breaſt ſtanding out is 
fronting ; her head turned to the left droops over her left breaſt ; her eyes are half 
cloſed ; her mouth almoſt ſhut, diſcovering till ſome faint ſigns of pain, her 


ime SY checks are pale, but her lips violet; her head is full of branches, and fo filled 
ſhe with leaves ſprouting out on all fides, that they ſhade the face, and half her 
ther WAY boſom. Before her, a little to the left, a large oak riſes, which ſhe embraces 
not with her left arm, againſt which her head is leaning. Her dreſs is as before. 
with WY Apollo, now at the end of his hopes, burſts into lamentations moaning her hard 
blue fate, but chiefly his own hot inclinations, the cauſe of both; he ſtands on her 


lung right fide, with his right leg on the ſecond ground, his foot hid by the hollow of 
king the way, and his left leg on the firſt ground, with the foot cloſe to the ſtem ; his 
con- head a little backward, leaning to the right ſide, and his face towards heaven; he 
extends his right arm, with the palm of the hand outwards, as far as he can 
reach, feeling under her left breaſt to ſee whether her heart ſtill beat or not; his 
Wright hand is off from him quite open; the flap of his garment, looſe on the 
eit fide, hangs down behind. On the right fide, from behind the ground, a 


poize 
tered 


n the Novater-god comes running with wonder; above whom appears 4tropos, or Fate, 
is to- With her diſtaff and fciflars ; ſhe is ſeen from behind and tore-ſhortened, ſoaring 
leath, bigh towards the right fide of the picture. The ſky abounds with driving clouds. 
hopes he mount Parnaſus appears off on the right fide, as alſo the river running be- 
arther {WWW ind it towards the point of fight; on the bank of which river ſome beaſts are 
e only rinking. Halfway up the mount is ſeen a ſmall round temple of the goddeſs 
ars by ens; before the frontiſpiece of which, ſtand an oak and a linden-tree ; and in 
Proper e lointain, almoſt on the horizon, the town and royal caſtle of Admetus; the 
p, the Heſt is field, in the middle of which a ſhepherd is fitting on the graſs, and another 
cs her landing by him, who points at the caſtle, at which the other is looking with 
ly en. onder; Cid talking with Atropos, is flying along with her. Behind the oak 
» their {Would be ſcen a part of the before-mentioned term. 
t Mer- 
as be · The Cinclufion of APOLLO and DAruxE's Story, 
1s, her 
to take When Apollo had finiſhed his/prophecy, Daphne, gave a nod as a token of her 
and hs dent ro it; but while he is gafing at her mouth, he fees her no more; the tree 
ps like lone (on which her bow and quiver hang) muſt now be his comfort; he ſighing 
1 lamenting went to lean againſt the oak, which was half withered, old and 
it, his elbow in one hand, and his face ſupported by the other; his legs acroſs ; 
d this poſture he remains a while muſing and filent. The water-nymphs are fit- 
es round about, one on her urn reverſed ; another on the ground near him; 
ſtriving ether is embracing Daphae's unhappy body, looking up at the leaves, and 
alt he Eeming to addreſs her, who now is no more. Another, ſtanding by, is raifing 
1s to de r ſhoulders, dropping her folded hands, and head hanging. An old ſhepherd 
point d pulling Apollo by the flap of his coat, but he does not regard it. In fine, no- 
are fil ng 1s een but univerſal diſorder, ſorrow and wonder; the gods and people are 
he leit: Wcking from all parts to view this new ſort of creature, to wit, Dryades, 
twinng rs and Hunting-mmplis, ſome with reſpect, others with amazement, others 


unn with 
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with joy; the univerſal mother Earth herſelf ſtands in ſurprize. To conclude 
this fable, I muſt add this remark, as not foreign to Apollo's prophecy, Thu 
the laurel in times to come ſhould ſerve for a token of victory, and adorn the 
brows of conquerors inſtead of oak-leaves, and that, in memory of Daphne, 
thoſe ſhould be ſacred to him above all others. 

Here, Valor, or Hercules, appears with his lion's ſkin and club ; to whom U. 
tory, reſting againſt a laurel-tree, is offering a garland with one hand, and pullin» Wa 
off a branch with the other; in her arms is her trophy. == } 

Memory fits by the aforcſaid tree, on an eminence, recording, in a book th: 
actions of the hero; Saturn thews her Hercules. On the ſecond ground, by ; | 
moraſs, lies the body of Hydra, with ſome heads ſtruck off, and others burn: 
black. 
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CHAP. XIII. Of Uſe and Abuſe in Painting. 


HIS noble art having been the eſtcem of all ages, as writers teſtify, it i; 

certain, that nothing ſo pleaſingly flatters the eye, as a picture viewed i 
its full luſtre; but in all things there is az Uſe and Abuſe, and ſo it happens i 
Yainting. | 
The Us lies in handling of noble and edifying ſubjects; as fine hiſtories, and 
emblems moral and ſpiritual, in a virtuous and decent manner; fo as at once to 
delight and inſtru, Thus the art gains its luſtre, 

The Abuje appears in treating obſcene and vicious ſubjects; which diſquiet the 
mind and put modeſty to the bluſh : He, who follows this method, can never 
expect the reward of virtue (which, Horace ſays, is an immortal name) but rather 
eternal infamy. We ſhall conſider the matter in both reſpects. 

When hiſtorians treat an hiſtory, they ſeldom paſs over any circumſtance, 
though ever ſo indecent; nay, though it be intirely evil; poets do the ſame it 


their fictions, but in a worſe degree; becauſe a flattering tale eaſily ruffles, oftei 
miſleads the mind of a reader. In fine, it were to be wiſhed, that, when (uct RF" 
libertics are taken, (which ſhould never be, without abſolute neceſſity) nabe 


truth were cither veiled, or caſt into ſhade, in order to prevent unlawful defires. 
But if a diſcourſe can thus captivate the heart, how much more mult the ex! 
be attracted by a painting? Since the fight affects the ſenſes in a greater degres, 
eſpecially when the ſubject is vicious: What honour would a maſter get bi 
painting the good man Noah, wallowing obſcenely in liquor? And would it be 
a leſs crime than Cham's mocking him? He did it only to his brothers; ws 
turning away their faces, covered their father with their garments, in ordert 
hide his nakedneſs; whereas the painter expoſes him to all the world. It 1s 5 
indecent to ſhew Potiphar's wife, naked on the bed, in an unſeemly poſture, iu 
cing Foſeph, though it was a private fact, and not attended with the worſt c if 
cumſtances. Nor is Michael Angelo Buonaroti more to be commended, in exhib! 


ing his Leda ſtack naked, with the ſwan between her legs; a circumſtance & 
fails 
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Chap. 13- 


tainly that he might have omitted. Is it not to be lamented, that ſince there 


ll 


= is ſuch a fund of matter for fine defigns, virtues as well as vices, whence we may 
the draw good morals, ſober maſters will commit ſuch ſcandalous faults, and execute 
phie them ſo barefaced and circumſtantially, that they want nothing but ſmell ? As 
Horace intimates, 
- ., Nam fruſtra Vitium vitaveris illud, 
g Si te alio pravum detorſeris, 
c the 


by » RY But, leaving this unlawful ſubject, as unworthy of an artiſt, let us proceed to 
', WE ſhew the tokens of a good picture. 

= Writing printed is more intelligible, than the ſcrawl of an indifferent pen- 
man; and ſo it is with a picture; if the flory be well expreſt, and each object anſever 


burnt 


_* Wits charafter, with reſpec? to the flory, time and occaſion, leavmg naked or cloathing the 
eures, which ought to be ſo, ſuch an ordonnance may juſtly be called a ſpeaking 
picture: But it is otherwiſe with paintings governed by whim, and void of like- 
Wlibood ; the former picture explains itſelf at firſt view, and the latter 1s a dark 

„its idle, in need of unfolding. 

ved in Is it not ſufficient to ſhew Diana with a moon on her head, Venus with her ſtar, 

ons in nd Fiera with her chaplet of flowers; for we ſhould alſo ſhew their diſtinguiſh- 
Ing qualities and characters, ſtill regarding their head-ornaments, and when they 

s, 1 nuſt be decked, and when not. Doubtleſs in every country, except among ſa- 

once Mages, are to be found good laws and manners, and three principal times for 
; reſſing, eſpecially among the women, whoſe attire morning and night is plain 

niet the nd looſe, but at noon ſet out. 

n nere It is no wonder, that among the crowd of excellent maſters, few make true de- 

t rather n a maxim in their works, ſince their opinions are ſo various, and governed 
ber by their degree of ſkill, or inclination ; one thinks, it lies in the harmo- 

ſtance or conjunction of lights and ſhades ; another in the compoſition of colours, 

ſame nd fi ole altogether broken; a third, in chuſing the colours as beautiful as poſſi- 

s, oft! le; another, in great force; another, in airy reflections, Sc. But, let them 

nen (uk PV at they pleaſe, none of theſe parts will alone conſtitute a becoming 

nakel ture, how fimple ſoever; much leſs a compleat ordonnance of figures, land- 
geſires. pe, architecture, flowers, cattle, &c. For inſtance, of what worth is a com- 

t the cr: RF £10 of figures, where all the poſtures and airs are alike? of a landſcape, 

r degret — in the boſcage, we ſee no difference or variety in the bodies of trees, 

er get ng or colouring ? in architecture the ſame; but how decorous muſt a cattle- 

111d it bees be, when we ſee the qualities of the animals well expreſſed ! ſome ſmooth, 
rs; who hers rough, hairy or woolly, True decorum then proceeds from a conjunction 

1 ordert) all the particulars above-mentioned, and a great force of light, ſhade and re- 

It is 5 xion, and an harmony of colours as well beautiful as broken, and the wholc 
ture, int 1 according to rule, and agreeing with nature. 

worſt ct we will weig theſe things, we ſhall ſoon perceive that the fault is often our 

exhibit 4 and that it is in our power, to arrive at perfection if we want not ambition 
ance ce excel, and do not undertake things above our capacities. Ultra vires nihil ag- 


tan; 


end 
Many 
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Many excellent maſters have miſtaken the mark; Ars longa, Vita brevis, ay 8 
many; but it is a poor pretence for an artiſt, If it be true, that you endeavour 27 
to gain this decorum, alter your particular inclination as ſoon as poſſible : be as careful it fl 
in the leaſt as the greateſt circumſtances, of your picture; reaſon diligently with to | 
vourlſelf at vacant times; for though ſcarce any one is to be found alike ſkilfu} in [ 
all the branches, yet it is not impoſſible to be ſo; in ſhort, if it is not in your of n 
power to beſtow extraordinary time to advantage, be at leaſt ſo prudent as not to ſom 
bring any thing into your compoſitions which you cannot juſtify. ſhal 
x but 
won 
faſt! 
CHAP. XIV. Of particular Inclination for one Branch, whether Figures, 8 
Landſcapes, Buildings, Seas, Flowers, &c. * 
ILIGENCE and a proper talent, in conjunction with prudence, may gain ay 
riches; ſudden wealth is not ſo ſtable as that got by degrees; the former ant 
15 the effect of defire and luck, the latter, of prudence. . 
I think that maſter reſolves beſt, who conſiders in the courſe of his ſtudy of EIA 
any branch, in m 
1. Whether his fortune and well-being depend on one particular perſon, or on accid 
the body of the people. | daily 
2. Whether it be not more adviſable to accommodate himſelf to the occaſions Peter 
and tempers of the people, than to confine himſelf to his particular inclination, and 
Laſtly, how his ſtudies may be ſometimes enriched with variety of nov both 
matter, chant 
He is, I ſay, a prudent artiſt who, weighing theſe premiſes betimes, as quickly WF releaf 
puts them in execution; eſpecially fince the world is beſt pleaſed with varicty and the ! 
novelty, which ſpur them to love, inclination and deſire: What can ſubſit ſtrand 
without variety? Is a cook, who can dreſs but one diſh, and one way, to be the m 
compared with him who can do ſeveral ? Anchiſ 
We have many ſad inſtances of excellent maſters, who, through obſlinacr, light; 
have drudged in poverty and fat down in want, rather than go againſt ther variet 
cuſtora ; if the maſter painted figures, he confined himſelf to he and ſhe- ſaints; it rable 
landſcape, nothing but wilderneſſes and deſerts; if flowers, nothing but flower. frontit 
pots; if ſeas, nothing but ſtorms and tempeſts; if architecture, nothing but WF taſte 2 
grottos and ruins : It is true, that it is more commendable to excel in one branch balluf 
than to be indifferent in many; but as true, that variety of food cauſes nes porph 
guſto: In ſhort, making a virtue of neceſſity, we are obliged to alter our notion, great 
22d ſubmit them to ſeaſons and occaſions. & Painti 
We ſhall now proceed to enquire and obſerve, what ready and conſtant materia's WF vined, 
each artiſt, in his practice, has occaſion for; and whether thoſe be copious deſign 
enough; and laſtly, what are proper to each branch. Sunn, 
The gencral fund conſiſts, ond Cl, 
4Ppear 


Firſt, In the variety of paſſions and deſigns. 
Second!;, 
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Secondly, In pleaſing new matter, moving to love; as the proverb ſays, Nn 
eit unus ; wherefore variety and novelty are neceſſary; but I mean not, that 
ir ſhould appear in every piece we do; but now and then, occaſionally, in order 
to pleaſe and retain the curious, | | 

Laſtly, It muſt be conſidered, whether there can be found ſuch a conſtant flow 
of novelty, as the particular ſtudy of the artiſt calls for, and wherein it confiſts ; 
ſome principal inſtances of which, from whence may be deduced an infinity, I 
ſhall here ſubjoin ; as for the figure-painter, there are not only he and ſhe-ſaints, 
but alſo philoſophers, prophets, and propheteſſes or ſybils, eminent men and 
women as well in policy as warfare, monarchs, lawgivers, ſtateſmen, and eccle- 
ſiaſtics; the four parts of the world; the five ſenſes ; and innumberable other 
remarkable perſons and objects: Judge then, whether there be not matter enough 
for thoſe who would go greater lengths than to ſpend years, nay, their whole lives, 
in ſingle figures. In landſcape what a field is there for variety, beſides wilderneſſes 
and deſerts ? As delightful lawns, beautiful incloſures, rivers and caſcades, rocks 
and caves, pyramids, burying-places and tombs, and places of publick exerciſe ; 
plantations of trees, country-houſes, ſports of ſhepherds ; ſacrifices and baccha- 
nalia; and all theſe varied by being made fronting, in profile or in rear, ſome- 
times with an high, at others a low horizon; ſometimes in ſunſhine, at others 
in moon light; to which add, beaſts, birds, &c. For ſea-painters, remarkable 
accidents, as well ancient as modern, ſacred and prophane ſtories, fables and 
daily occurrences : Some of them may be theſe ; Chrift walking on the ſea, and 
Peter, fiſhing in a boat, is calling out to him; Chrift aſleep in a ſhip in a ſtorm, 
and awaked by the people; a ſea-coaſt with ſhips riding at anchor, and others, 
both men of war and merchant-men, under fail ; an engagement between mer- 
chant-men and pyrates, Turſiſi and Algerine rovers; ſeaports, with trading merchants; 
releaſment of ſlaves ; ſea-triumphs , the Venelian ceremony of marrying the ſea in 
the Bucentaur ; a ſea-ſhore with Helen raviſhed by Paris; Oronis purſued on the 
ſtrand by Neptune; Polyphemus and Galathea; king e and Alcyone ; Ulyſſes tied to 
the maſt of his ſhip on account of the Sirens ſong ; Afneas flying with his father 
Anchiſes; piracy ; unloading of ſhips ; morning and evening ſun-ſhine, and moon- 
light; calms, impending ſtorms, Sc. But none of the branches afford greater 
variety than architecture; as well inward as outward ; beſides ruins and innume- 
rable by-works for ornament, what an abundance of beautiful temples, palaces, 
frontiſpieces, galleries, triumphal arches, colonades, pleaſure-houſes of elegant 
taſte and colour, ſpring from /e five orders? Alſo termes, niches with figures, 
balluſtrades adorned with lions and lioneſſes, ſphinxes and other ornaments of 
porphyry, free-ſtone, copper gilt, and other ornamental ſtone ; to which add, the 
great diverfity ariſing from the ornaments of gold, filver and marble, baſs-reliefs, 
pantings, hangings, alcoves, pavillions, cabinets ; in fine, nothing can be ima- 
Lined, that the painter of architecture cannot make his own : And the proper 
Cefigns in painting may be, Solomon praying for wiſdom; the queen of Sheba with 
S9Þmon; the nuptials of Foſeph and Mary; Chriſt among the Phariſees; Mark Anthony 
«1d Cleopatra; the murther of Julius Ceſar ; Solm with Cræſus; the goddeſs J HH 
ppearing before the entrance of the Pantheon, to curb the inſolent attempt of the 
people 
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people to violate her; Herſe and other virgins going to the temple of Flora, and 
Mercury, in love, hovering follows her; Mercury and Herſe in her Bedchamber, 
Sc. Other inward and outward decorations may be facrifices in temples, court. 
ſtories, and occurrences in palaces, halls and apartments (ſome of which we have 
elſewhere ſhewn) beſides conſults, grand entertainments, plays, viſits, withcraft, 
ghoſts, delightful appearances, &c. As to the flozwer-painter, what can be more 
pleaſant and agreeable than flowers in their great variety, beautiful air and 
colour? A fight which never tires, though but in painting: I confine them not to x 
ſingle flower-pot ; for they may be variouſly diſpoſed ; wreathed as garlands; or 
made into feſtoons and groups; or looſe in baſkets; ſometimes intermixed with 
grapes, apricots, peaches, cherries, grains of paradiſe, Sc. according to the 
ſeaſons; which may be expreſt by buſts of copper and all forts of marble, and 
by baſs-reliefs ; befides the five ſenſes: Add, for variety, notable leafing, as 
laurel, cypreſs, oak; and ſometimes. to the fruit, corn, turnips, carrots, pum. 
kins, melons, walnuts, figs, &c. Proper defigns for this branch may be theſe; 
for the ſpring, Venus and Adonis in courtſhip, ſet off with children and flowers; 
for the — Pomona and Flora, with flowers and fruit; for autumn, Ponona 
and Vertumnus, in a ſummer-houſe. 

I think it needleſs to deſcend lower, fince there is no ſubject, how mean ſoever, 
which cannot be ſufficiently enriched with ſomething new. | 

But perhaps a landſcape painter may ſay, I underſtand nothing but my own 
branch: Birds or beaſts I never ſtudied : Another may ſay, ſtill-lite is my practice, 
landſcape, figures, or cattle I never touched. A poor excuſe ! Since for many 
infirmities help may be found; as for ſhort fight, ſpectacles; for lamenels, 
crutches; for deafneſs, an ear- pipe, and ſo forth; borrowing from fine paintings, 
and from prints and drawings (theſe latter are always to be had) is in ſuch caſe 
no reproach ; moreover we may, without hurt to our honour, employ a ſkilfu! hand, 
if he conforms to the ſubject and ſenſe we are handling. 

It is remarkable that pieces painted by two maſters, ſeldom or never anſwer the 
intention of the compoſer, the diſtinction appearing either in force, handling or 
colour; but this is no wonder, when each of them follows his own guſto and 
manner, without any regard to the other, as if the aſſiſtant's ſhare in the work 
were as great as that of his employer. Waen a general finds himſelf too weak tor 
an enter prize, he calls in ſome body to aſſiſt him, but not to command; ſo we 
painters, when we need an aſſiſtant, intend not to ſhew what he can do for his 
own credit, but that he ſhould work in conformity to the compoſer's direction 
and purpoſe. | 

But we ſhall conſider an aſſiſtant's qualifications, and how he ought to accom- 
modate himſelf : He ſhould be ſkilful in perſpeFive, colouring and penciling; by 
perſpective, to give more or leſs force, with regard to the compoſer's manner: 0 
colouring, that his be more or leſs beautiful ; and that in penciling, his be agreeable 
with the other's. If the piece be tenderly and naturally handled, the by-works 
muſt alſo be kept tender and well finiſhed : if the piece have a light and bold 
manner, the by-works muſt have the fame; ſo that the whole work, getting 
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conduct in an aſſiſtant, that his ſervice cannot otherwiſe be ſaid to be of any uſe 
to us ; nay, granting him to be a greater maſter in fame than his employer, he 
ought to take care that his work do not predominate, a fault which would diflerve 
them both; and when this fault is heightened by ignorance or malice, the ma- 
jeſty and elegance of a fine compoſition is loſt, and the work ſubjected to the 
ſcoff of the curious, as I have divers times experimented. 


a — 
— — * * 
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CHAP. XV. Of the four Sorts of Tables, or Ordonnances ; what 
they are. 


HAVE been long in ſuſpence whether I might, without being taxed with 

preſumption, offer to publick view my reveries about the general tables or 
ordonnances which ſpring from refined judgment, and are of important uſe to 
curious artiſts and poets, as well to exerciſe their pens as pencils : but at laſt pre- 
ſuming, that the product of my weak abilities would not give offence, I purſued 
my intentions, imperfect as they are, I ſhall be at leaſt pleaſed, if my endeavours 
gave a handle for better inquiries, ; 

It is agreed, that a fable or ordonnance is a repreſentation of ſome fact, either 
| with the pen or pencil. A poem is a ſhort and plain account of the moſt material 
circumſtances ; ſhewing the true cauſe from whence the fact proceeds. 

Three qualities are neceſſary to a good poet. 1. An exact acquaintance with 
hiſtory, and the beſt authors. 2. Good knowledge in antiquities, Laſtly, an 
eaſy and delicate poeſy ; to which add, an agreeable ſtile, by which, after having 
weighed what materials and paſſions are proper, he diſpoſes every thing in a con- 
ſecutive order, and the moſt perſpicuous manner. 

Grace is as neceſſary in poeſy as harmony of colours in a painting; but though 
all the aforeſaid beautiful qualities be well obſerved, yet they cannot produce a 
perfect ordonnance without the aid of the rules of painting: For a fine hiſtory ot 
great perſonages, accompanied with elegant by-ornaments, in a delightful country, 
unartfully diſpoſed, is ſo far from perfection, that it cannot have the utmot! 
grace, though it were the life itſelf. Much may be ſaid for a ſubject well treated; 
but more for an ordonnance of a ſkiful maſter, painted according to the laws of 
art, which make even crookedneſs ſeem ſtrait. 

I ſhall now treat of the nature, force and quality of tables or ordonnances (as 

neceſſary for landſcape as hiſtory-painters) and therein conſider. 

| 7+ Their kinds, 2, Their names. 3. Which of them have double uſes, and 

ich have ſingle. 

I ſuppoſe four kinds, wiz. hiftorical, poetic, moral and hieroghyphic ; the firit is a 

© ſimple and true fact. The ſecond, a double fiction, exhibiting fabulous ſtories, 

a mixture of deities and mortals : The third has a threefold moral; teaching 

our duty to God, our neighbour and ourſelves : And the laſt is fourfold, as 

5 couching, under a ſhort = myſterious ſenſe, the three before going; handling 

> ue and vice for the benefit of ſoul and body, and ſhewing the happineſs and 

"nmortality of the one, and the corruption of the other. 
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In hiftry, the poet or painter, ought intirely to confine himſelf to truth, with. 
out addition or abatement ; his ornaments, though borrowed from poeſy, muſt 
be ſo reſtrained, that nothing, ſerving for illuſtration, create improbability; fer 
inſtance, not to repreſent day-break by the poetic figure of Aurora; or the 
night, by Diana; or the ſea, by Neptune; which is needleſs, and an error, he. 
cauſe thoſe things can be naturally expreſſed by colours; as day-break, by it, 
appearance, of yellow, red and blue, or by the ſun-rays appearing on the 
horizon; the night, by its darkneſs, and by the moon and ſtars; the fea by its 
waves and billows, rocks, monſters and ſhells on the ſhore ; alſo the Nile, by it; 
crocodiles, &c. or any thing proper to the ſea or rivers. | 

The poetic tables differ from the hiſtorical in this ; that, inſtead of true ſtory, 
they conſider fifticns only, intermixing deities with mortals, as we have faid ; and 
thereby fignifying nothing elſe, but the courſe of the world through the four 
elements, as air, earth, fire and water; and though hiſtorically handled, yer 
each is a ſimple figure, having a myſtic meaning, either in name or /hape, and 
often in both; as Scylla, Atlas, Leda, Cyclops, and many others: And thus the 
fable, being both philoſophic and moral, in one and the ſame manner preſcribes 
virtue and decries vice; as we gather from Ovid, Virgil, and others. It is 
neceſſary therefore, in deſigning ſuch an ordonnance, to keep intirely to the fable, 
as before is faid, without any addition of hieroglyphic figures, as temperance, 
prudence, anger, jealouſy, Sc. which are ſo improper here, as hereafter ſhall be 
ſhewn, that they deſtroy the very intent of it; for there are others, which (though 
in a different manner) will expreſs the ſame paſſions; as Capid, inſtead of love; 
Pallas, inſtead of zwiſdom, and many others; as we collect from the poets. 

The moral ordonnances are true facts, or hiſtories, propoſed only for edification or 
inſtruction ; exhibiting either the gallant acts, or crimes, of human nature; and 
theſe explained by ſome additional emblematic figures, which expreſs the paſſions 
by which they were moved, or miſled ; for inſtance, with Alexander we may place 
ambition; next Marcus Aurelius, humanity; next Auguſtus, piety ; next Sift 
Afr icanus, his moderation, in reſtoring the young captive bride to her ſpouſe, and 
many others, as Horace in his emblems artfully exhibits. In this ſort of ordon- 
nances we are no ways confined to time, the ſun's place, or the quality of the 
country; for we may intermix ſummer with winter, even all the elements may 
appear; the fubje& may be in the front of the picture in Africa; and in the of 
ſkip, at Rome, or elſewhere ; even in hell itſelf another ſcene may be acting; fe 
great a latitude has a moraliſt : But he muſt take care to avoid ſuperfluity, and 
things improper to the main action, which, as in plays, ſpoil the beauty of the 
repreſentation. | | 

The hieroglyphic ordonnances are quite different from the three former in their 
nature and quality, having no other affinity with them than an intention to exa 
virtue, and debaſe vice, by the rewards of the one and the puniſhment of the other: 
They are as well chriſtian as heathen ; the chriſtian affe& the ſoul, and the heathen 
the body : The former demonſtrate the immortality of the ſoul, and the latter 
ſhew the viciſſitude and vanity of the world. Theſe tables conſiſt in affembling 
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a ſingle meaning; as piety, peace, war, love, c. And ſuch tables are called 
emblems, by their application and emblematic uſe, and by being made up of 
compounded objects which have their proper meaning and relation, or elſe deri- 
ratives from them; as the palm-tree, laurel, myrtle, cypreſs, or the ſun, moon, 
and ſtars, or an hour-glaſs, a dart, flame, &c. which ſignify any power, virtue 
or extraordinary effect. Theſe tables, like the preceding, admit not of the 
leaſt ſuperfluity to obſcure their ſignifications; becauſe having neither hiſtory nor 
fable to build on, they conſiſt only of a fingle paſſion, proceeding from the ſub- 
ject (which may be at our own choice) explained and made intelligible by the 
other emblematic figures, which muſt not be improperly introduced, leſt the 
ſenſe of the whole ſcene be altered: But here we muſt obſerve to make a diſ- 
tinction between Heathen and Chriſtian repreſentations ; the Heathen admit of Venus, 
Cupid or Anteros, for love; the chriſtian ſhews charity, or a woman with children 
about her, and a flame on her head; the former has Hercules, for fortitude, and 
the latter St. Michael; the one takes Jupiter with his thunder, and the other, 
Juſtice ; the former expreſſes piety by a woman with an oblation-bowl in her 
hand, and near her an altar with a cranc, and the latter chuſes a croſs inſtead of 
the bowl : But all this is uncertain, and not confined to time or climate. 

Being well apprized of theſe things, we obtain the beſt and ſureſt method for 
deſigning any kinds of tables, or ordonnances, how abſtruſe ſoever ; nay, be 
rour deſign ever ſo ſingle, it will always afford plentiful matter to furniſh out and 
enrich a large and capital compoſition ; as I ſhall ſhew in the following table, 
though but in part, as leaving out the city of Athens in the offikip, a river with 


brans, Fate in the air, or Mercury flying along with Atropos, &c. We read of 


the Greek philoſopher Aſchhlus, that, as he ſat meditating in the field, he was 


| killed by a tortoiſe dropped by an eagle on his bald pate; which mournful acci- 


dent I handle thus. A little to the left from the point of fight, I place the un- 
fortunate old man, on a ſmall eminence, with a pen in his hand, and a book in 
kis lap; he is fallen on his right thigh (which is foreſhortened) with his legs a- 
croſs, and one of them extended to the left, his upper parts bending, and in- 
clining ſomewhat to the right; his head is in profile and downwards; he flings 
his right hand fideways from him, the pen almoſt touching the ground, and his 
left is open over his head; the tortoiſe falls, ſomewhat floping, head-foremoſt 


along by his left ear; his book is tumbling out of his lap to the left; over his 
| head, a little more to the left (where his garment is under him) hovers the 
eagic, looking downwards; at the corner of a ſtone, (fix inches high, and co- 


vered with a part of the aforeſaid garment) running towards the point of fight, 


is an inkhorn, and ſome rolled papers, and his cap. This is the ſubſtance of 


the compoſition : In the offikip, where the ground to the right lies low, I ſhew 
« pyramid, and near it a ſhepherdeſs fitting by a young ſhepherd, who is ſtand- 


mg, and offers her a bowl of water, or milk; up and down are cattle grazing, 
end nearer (behind the fore ground) it would not be amiſs to ſhew another man, 
8 00 paſſing by, and hearing the philoſopher's cry, does, in ſurprize, look back 
him, ſwaying the upper part of his body (which is almoſt naked to the waſte) 
x © the left. The philoſopher is plainly dreſt in a long veſtment, and a flappet ot 


his 
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his upper garment, whereon he fat, comes under his right thigh ; the veſtment 
is dark violet, and the garment light fillemot ; the ſtone, whereon the garment 
lies, is bluiſh; the ground graſs-green ; the paſſenger, behind the fore ground, 
is in ſhade, except his head, and part of his ſhoulders ; and is dreſt in a reddiſh 
ſkin, a cap on his head, and a ſtick over his ſhoulder, whereon hang a pair of 
ſlippers; the ſhepherd and ſhepherdeſs, in the ſhade of the pyramid, receive 
very light reflexions, the whole proſpect being exhibited in fun-ſhine. The 
landſkip and offikip I leave to the choice of thoſe who like the compoſition. It 
is ſaid, that this philoſopher was ſo fearful of his bald pate, that he thought 
himſelf ſecure no where but in the field, in the open air; wherefore I do not in- 
troduce near him either houſe, tree or any thing elſe that could hurt him. But 
thus it happens, in the midſt of his ſecurity, he meets his death: ors inevita- 
bile fatum ! 

Some perhaps may aſk, why J have choſen but a fingle figure for the ſubject 
of this ordonnance; my reaſon is, to ſhew thoſe who are {killed in landſkip a 
method of giving their by-ornaments greater luſtre, and excellence; thoſe, I 
mean, who are ſo rich in invention of inanimate objects, that are content with 
one figure, and at moſt two, and thoſe perhaps of little ſignificancy; though 
it muſt be granted, that the name of an excellent, wiſe and celebrated perſon, 
repreſented in an artful landſcape, gives the work a luſtre, and the maſter reputa- 
tion ; for a ſkilful landſcape-painter certainly deſerves honour, but double when he 
ſhews that he alſo underſtands hiſtory and poetry. 

Many landſcape-painters (not excepting ſome famous Italians) chuſe commonly 
low, mean and poor ſubjects, and by-ornaments ; for my part, I generally leſſen 
my landſcape, to give room for embelliſhment. In fine, if we cannot be alike 
perfect in all things, we may at leaſt, through perſeverance, go great lengths; 


for 
Gutta cavat lapidem, non vi ſed ſape cadendo. 


By conflant drops the flone is hollov'd thro 
IV hich greater ſingle farce could never do. 


The aforeſaid ordonnance is very fine for a landſkip; and the rather as it 
handles an uncommon ſtory, attended with few circumſtances ; for the whole 13 
but a fingle figure, though the ſcene, as being a beautiful open field, would 
eaſily admit of three or four. Confider then, excellent profeſſors of this branch, 
what I have laid down; the trouble will be but ſmall, and it is in your power to 
make it eaſy to you: Qui cupit, capit emmia. 
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CHAP. XVI. Of the Uſes of Ov 10's Metamorphoſis; and what js 
further neceſſary to the ſketching and executing a T able or Ordonnance. 


eafily believes, is as eaſily deceived ; but the maſter, who makes it his bu- 
finels to build on the moſt certain infallible means, in order to obtain his end, 
bids faireſt for excellence. What poor work is it, after having ſeen a well-ordered 
deſign of another maſt, adorned with elegant by-works, and fine colouring, to be 
a ſlaviſn imitator of it, by introducing neither more nor leſs figures, nor other 
draperies and colours? What reputation is got by it, were it ever ſo well execu- 
ted ; nay, if differently diſpoſed and incomparably painted ? It is certain, that 
ſomething more is neceſſary before we undertake a ſubject. A prudent general will 
not rely on the report of one ſpy ; nor ſpare either men, money or pains to get 
right intelligence of the enemy's defigns ; a good painter ſhould do the ſame, in 
order to excel; which to do, the following obſervations are highly neceflary, 

1. We muſt know how the ſtory, we pitch on, is deſcribed by the author; and 
conſider, whether we agree in every circumſtance with his opinion. 

2. We muſt conſult the comments of the beſt writers on that ſubject, in order 
to get the true meaning of the ſtory, 

3. We muſt weigh the ſuiting and application of the draperies, and their pro- 
per colours and by-ornaments. 

4. How the four elements, the four complexions, and the four hours of the 
day, with their form, ornaments, and colours ought to be repreſented. 

Thus we may obtain truth, and the maſter will make it appear whether he has 
gone to the bottom of things- 

Few painters excel in hiſtory, eſpecially fables, for want of inclination to en- 
quire thoroughly into their ſubject ; reading they think, is troubleſome and need- 
leſs, fince Ovid's fables are now in every body's hands, copiouſly handled, with 
three or four lines of explanation under them, by which they know, whether it 
15 Venus and Adonis, Vertumnus and Pomona, Zephyrns and Flora, &c. Is not that ſuf- 
fiient, ſay they? And do not I ſee, that the one is naked and the other dreſt ; this a man, 
that a woman ; this has a dog, that, a baſket of fruit; and the other, a flower-pot ; why 
then ſhould net theſe be my patterns, ſince they come from ſuch great maſtzrs ? I readily 
grant, that books of prints are of great us to painters 3 but to uſe them in this 
manner is a willing ſlavery, unleſs we cannot read. 

In my youth I was ſo converſant with the leaſt of Ovid's fables, that on hear- 
ing but the name of one of them, I could repeat the whole circumſtances of the 
ſtory; but their meanings and uſes (which ſhall be our preſent enquiry) my fa- 
ther had never told me; till long after led by curiofity, I re-confidered them; 
and with the affiſtance of my brother Fames (who was maſter of the Greek) was 
led into ſome of the myſterious meanings which they contained. 

Many have a ſuperficial knowledge of Ovid's: fables, but few underſtand the 


Urifts of them; what they gather is moſtly from prints, nothing from the text ; 
wherefore 


Eee, tells us, that truth loſes by repetition, and that he who 
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wherefore we ſhall now explain ourſelves in two examples of the ſun and moon; at. fd, 
tended with all the neceſſaries and circumſtances and obſervations which we haye lau 
before inſiſted on; and firſt, in | * 
Circ 
The Fable of AroLLo and HyactxtTars, , tree 
| agn 
Ovid relates that Apollo was in love with this youth for his extraordinary ſhape — 
and beauty; and that as they were playing at coits together, the youth was un- afor 
happily ſtruck with one of them, which occaſioned his immediate death. righ 
The comment ſays, that this youth being alſo beloved by Zephyrus, he offered whe! 
to make him the chief ruler of the moſt agreeable ſpring- flowers; but he reje&- bow 
ing the offer, kept cloſe to the converſation of Latona's fon ; in return for which, The 
Apollo promiſed to teach him all the virtuous exerciſes, which became his condi- right 
tion and liking, ſuch as ſhooting with a bow; the gift of prophecy ; touching work 
the lyre and ſinging, but principally wreſtling ; with a privilege that, fitting on emb1 
a ſwan, he might behold all the places wherein Apollo was moſt beloved and wor- ſeen) 
ſhipped. The g- rind having made fruitleſs efforts to gain the youth's eſteem, with 
at length, through rage, gave into deſpair, and plotted means to be revenged ot whol, 
his rival; wherefore, taking his opportunity, as Apollo and the youth were at and t 
coits, he ſecretly blew a coit ſo violently at Hyacinthus's head, that he died on the 
ſpot : Apollo being extremely grieved thereat, the earth, in compaſſion, turned the 
voung prince's blood into a flower, in order at leaſt to make his name, if not his 
perſon, immortal, He 
| flowe1 
The Table, or Ordonnance. . 
is be 
Flyaciathus, in his bloom, is on the fore ground to the left, and falling back. out ju 
wards, his back moſt viſible, his belly raiſed, and his right leg flung up, and ſome- plate | 
what bent, the left leg ſtretched off from the ground ; contrarily lifting up his they b 
right arm, with the hand open; and fingers ſpread ; his left elbow drawn back, is, by 
and the outfide of the hand againſt his right cheek ; his face, trickling with 
blood, is in profile, and his head flung back ; his hair is bright, ſhort and curled; 
a chaplet of flowers falls from his head by his right ſhoulder, which, with halt 
his back, is bare; and lower, his veſtment is girt about his body. Apollo ap- (The 
pears twenty or thirty paces behind him, to the right of the point of fight, itep- expert 
ping back, in great concern; he is ſeen in front, ſtooping, his breaſt ſways from WW | The 
the light, his under parts contraſting it, and his ſhoulders ſhrunk ; his mouth s accoun 
open, his left band from him, and cloſe ſhut; his right arm acroſs his bodr, do kno! 
and the hand up at his left ear; his left leg ſtifly flung out; his right leg quit WWF [The 
bent, the foot hindward, ſupporting his body; he is naked, and his hair light, cian, i. 
yellowiſh, and long, flying above his ſhoulders ; he is crowned with laurel. 2. [eri 
Plyrus, (or the weſt-wind) whoſe rage was the cauſe of the ſorrowful accident, u any bo- 
repreſent winged, and flying from the youth towards the wood on the left fi leaping 
of the picture; his right foot is upwards, and his upper parts ſway to the let! q 2 
conleer 


part of his head and back are covered with ſhoots and leaves of trees: on the | 
ö 10e 
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fide of the piece forward is ſeen Envy, in ſhade, peeping out of the boughs, and 
laughing : behind Apollo, we introduce a 3 of ſtone-work, extended almolt 
from the point of ſight, to the extremity of the picture, and therein, two large, 
circular openinings, overgrown with moſs and wild ſhrubs ; near him is a large 
tree, and by it a laurel, whereon hangs his garment, and below, on the ground 
againſt the body, his lyre. The ground of the picture opens a large plain, 
bounded to the left with a wood running up to the point of fight, juſt by the 
aforeſaid large tree, where the river Eurotas is gliding from left to right. On the 
right fide of the piece forwards, we place a large ſphinx on a broad pedeſtal, 
whereon lies Hyacinthus's garment, and againſt it a javelin, and on the ground a 
bow and arrows, an haſel-wand, muſical inſtruments, and muſical and other books. 
The coit flung at the youth 1s ſeen rebounding 6 inches from the ground to the 
right. Behind the ſphinx ſtand an olive and cypreſs-tree : The aforeſaid ſtone- 
work is browniſh grey, inclining to violet. Apollo's garment on the tree is purple, 
embroidered with gold : the lyre ivory : the ſphinx (whoſe fore parts only are 
ſeen) is in profile, and of white marble : the youth's veſtment is white, ſtriped 
with gold, and his, garment on the ſphinx's back, a beautiful dark violet, The 
whole ordonnance ſhews a bright and clear ſky ; the light comes from the right ; 
and the point of fight is in the middle. 


Explanation of the Fable. 


Hyacinthus, who, according to the pocts, was metamorphoſed by Apollo into a 
flower of that name, is a true emblem of wiſdom ; for Apollo preſiding over the 
muſes and learning, Hacinthus is repreſented to us as a youth beloved by him for 
his beauty, having his natural faculties as yet uncorrupted, as being a child with- 
out judgment or diſcretion, yet beautiful ; exalting his mind, in order to contem- 
| plate himſelf. Whence we learn, that when the ſenſes forſake the follies of youth, 
they bring forth the flowers of wiſdom, adorned with virtue, whoſe immortality 
is, by writers, ſacred to all ages. 


Further Notes. 


& (The uſe of the bow.) Latona had two children by Jupiter, Apollo and Diana, both 

expert archers. | 

[The gift of prophecy.] Apollo was eſteemed the God of prophecy and oracles, on 

account of the Delphic oracle. to which, people from all parts reſorted, in order 

do know things paſt, preſent, and to come. 

= (The ar: of inging.] Apollo is, from higheſt antiquity accounted the chief muſi- 

Lian, in finging as well as on ſtringed inſtruments. 

| [Principally ac reſtling.] This word has divers alluſions ; but in general implics 

any bodily exerciſe anciently practiſed in the Grecian games, as, playing at coits, 
leaping, dancing, fighting with the fiſts, wreſtling, &c. 

( Sitting on a ſwan he ſhould behold, &c.] The ancients have, not without reaſon, 


by coulecrated the ſwan to Apollo. 1. Becauſe he (being the ſun) gives all things life, 
"I according 
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according to the ſaying of the philoſopher, ——The ſun and the moon bring forth the 


man. 2. By the ſwans and their eaſy deaths are chiefly denoted virtuous men pic 
who part with their lives chearfully in order to meet immortality, : Jar 
| ia 

Animadverſion on the foregoing Picture, with reſpect to the Painter's Ordonnance. left 

lift 

That the agreeable youth is of noble extraction, his fine mien and purple gar. thig 
ment ſhew, in | 
His wiſdom and knowledge appear by the ſphinx, with the inſtruments lying her 
by it. moe 
The chaplet of flowers ſhews his amiable qualities, ance 
The garment, he wears on this occaſion, points out his virtue and modeſty, with 
The cypreſs, near the olive-tree, gives us to underſtand, that all ſulunary and the 
ſenſual pleaſures, how pompous ſoever end in miſery. and 
Having done with the ſun, we ſhall proceed to handle the moon in the ſame with 
manner. | | hand 
The poets differ in their relation of this fable of Diana and Endymion, but moſtly an al 
agree in the explanation of it, as I ſhall now ſhew. They ſay, that the mon, y, v 
(Diana) falling in love with the ſhepherd Endymion, flung him into an everlaſting A bo 
ſleep, on a mount in Caria, named Latonia, that ſhe might kiſs him at pleaſure; elboy 


but others report otherwiſe. Pauſanias intimates, that they went further than 
kiſſing, and that Endymion begot 50 daughters on the moon. Others affirm, that 
the yielded to his pleaſure, on condition he made her a preſent of ſome white 
ſheep : Though all be fabulous, yet it carries ſome probability; for Payſania 
\ concludes, that Endymion was the firſt who obſerved the phaſes and courſe of the 


moon. Pliny alſo teſtifies, that Endymion firſt obſerved the motions of the moon, ſphere 
and learned her nature and qualities; which gave riſe to the fable, that ſhe fell Part o 
in love with him. Alexander Aphrodiſius likewite writes, in his emblems, that Er N which 
dymion had great {kill in aſtronomy, and, becauſe he ſlept by day, to fit himſel: The f 
for night obſervations, it was feigned, that he had carnal knowledge of her, and 
alſo a wonderful dream, by which, being a philoſopher, he got that knowledge: 
others ſay, that he was a poor ſhepherd, (as Seca, in his tragedy of Hyppolitu) 
though a king's ſon, and that he dwelt on mountains and in ſolitary places, th: By . 
better to obſerve the moon's motions. The learned F. Gautruche thus has it — WF ©dean 
The Fable, ſays he, teſtifies, that Diana fell in love with the ſhepherd Engymin, The 
who, for too great familiarity with June, was by Jupiter condemned to eterni ſeized 
ſleep; but we hid him in a mount, in order to ſcreen him from her conſorts wrath, God, | 
The truth is, that Endymiox obſerved nicely the moon's motions ; and therefore quiet] 
uſed to paſs whole nights in ſolitary places in the contemplation of her ; which þ Dia; 
circumſtance gave riſe to the fable. Let this ſuffice for the ſtory, the parts and or the 
ordonnances whereof follow. wy = 
V 


Table, or Ordonnance, of Di Ax A and Ex DYMION. 


Eadymion, ſon of Eflius, king of Eis, a beautiful and well-ſhaped youth 


1 
118 
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lying aſleep on his upper garment, on a near mount, on the right ſide of the 
picture; under his arm is a Jacob's ſtaff, a crook near him, and at his feet a 
large celeſtial ſphere, and ſome books and papers, whereon appear characters and 
| diagrams. He is profile, his upper — ſomewhat raiſed, and he leaus, with his 

left ear a little forward, on his left hand; his right leg is extended, and the left 
lifted up; he is in all the ſhade of the trees, except his right leg and half that 
thigh, and receives ſtrong reflexions from the moon. Diana, a little off, (not 
in her hunting habit, or fitting by him and kiſſing him, with the half moon on 
her head, as uſually repreſented) naked deſcends from the clouds, with a full 
moon behind her as big as herſelf, and ſurrounded with ſtars, with the attend- 
ance of love, (or Cupid) ſhe is in a fronting poſition, bending a little forward, 
with her left knee on a low cloud ; her arms wide open, as if about to embrace 
the youth; and in her left hand is a“ Siſtrum; her aſpe& is beautiful and gay, 
and full of defire, being lighted by a ſun- ſet as well as Cupid, who is deſcending 
with her on her right fide, with his face towards her, and holding, in his right 
hand behind him, his bow downwards, and in his left, (which comes forwards) 
an arrow, with which he points at the ſleeping youth ; he flies ſomewhat oblique- 
| ly, with his upper parts from her, with his legs ſeen hindward through the cloud. 
A boy, ſtanding on Endymion's right fide, looks to the left at the goddeſs ; his left 
elbow drawn back, and a finger on his mouth, and with his right hand lifting up 
the boughs hanging at the youth's head ; when another behind Diana, a little to 
the left fide, is pulling of her —_— a flap whereof twines about her right 
| thigh, which is ſomewhat foreſhortened. Below this child, on the left fide, 
where the mount declines, fit two children joining and blowing their torches ; 
and behind them appears the offskip, being a valley with a low horizon. The 
| ſphere, books and papers lying to the left at Endymion's feet, are (with a ſmall 
part of the mount which comes forwards) in the light; the youth's garment (of 
| which a part covers his privities) is purple; that of the goddeſs, ſky-colour, 
The fun is low, proceeding from the right. 


Explanation of the Fable. 


By Endymion we may underſtand a virtuous mind, which the heavenly ſpirits 

endeavour to careſs and kiſs through violence of affection. 

The high mount implies, that when the ſoul aſcends to heaven, the body is 

Aed with heavy fleep or death; for ſince the body hinders a perfect union with 

God, it follows, that as ſoon as the ſoul has diſengaged itſelf, it goes eaſily and 

C Quietly to heaven. 

Diana, by her increaſe and decreaſe, repreſents the changeableneſs of things; 

8 for the Greek poets aſſerted, that Jupiter, ſeeing Diana go naked and indecently 
07 a virgin, charged Mercury to make her a garment, and that, though he made 

: her ſeveral, yet none would fit, becauſe her | was always changing ; where- 


L 2 | fore 
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fore her figure is a natural emblem of increaſe and decreaſe, and of the mutabi. 
lity of worldly things. This figure has alſo other neceffary uſes, with reſpe& to 
human life; as St. Ambroſe intimates, who, from the example of the moon, 
(whoſe light is variable, always increaſing. or decreafing) teaches, that nothing 


in the world is ſtable, but all things ſubject to decay. 
The Siftrum in Diana's hand (the uſe of which lies in the motion) alſo denotes 


the viſſitude of worldly things, and their continual deſtruction and renovation, 
Others think, that the Siffrum ſignifies, the ſound, which-the moon cauſes in the 


courſe of the heavens. 
In ſuch a manner as this, ſhould all hiſtories, fables and fictions be examined, 


if the artiſt aim at reputation. I think, I have given the curious ſatisfaction 
enough in two examples; for ſhould I go further, the ſubject would not only be 
tireſome, but ſwell as big as the whole work; wherefore for variety, we ſhall 
paſs to. 


1 


— - 


CHAP. XVII. Of Rules for the Management of ſmall Figures in a 
large Compaſs; and the contrary. 


HERE's a great difference between the ingenuity of a good painter, 

and that of a mere deſigner, with reſpect to ordonnance ; the former pro- 

ceeds by the eſtabliſhed rules of art, the latter only aims at what is defigner-like; 
the one 1s maſter of principles and rules, the other 1s ignorant of both ; the de- 
figner confiders only what relates to relief (being a ſtranger to the natures and 
effects of ſtuffs, colours and tints) and therefore he muſt find all things by means 
of lights and ſhades only: but a painter has more liberty and advantage; because 
he can, beſides the ſhades, effect every thing by his colours and tints. But the 
difference is further viſible from the ſets of prints daily publiſhed, whether in 
landſcape, perſpective- views, architecture, &c. ancient or modern ſtory ; in 
all which, the defigner generally travels the old road of compoſitions, and the 
etcher or engraver as cloſely follows him; but when a good painter handles them, 
all the parts will be improved and become more excellent, as well the invention, 
diſpofition and harmony, as even the motions ; by which means, a perſon of {mall 
abilities cannot but be better pleaſed, and often, for the ſake of one or two fine 
prints, buy a whole ſet; as in Oudaen's book of the Roman might, in which, 
one plate, engraved by Abraham Bloteling, does, by its neatneſs and elegance, 
eclipſe all the reſt; and this is the more remarkable, becauſe in his medals the 
__ are ſhaded not with hatching, but with a thick ſtroke and touch on the 

ady fide. | 

Now, agreeable to the title of the chapter, we ſhall paſs to the neceſlay 
management of an ordannance with large figures in a ſmall compaſs. It mul 
be granted, that an ordonnance in a large extent, requires more circumſtance 
than a ſmaller, although in higher, the chief matter lie but in three or four 
figures; for what in the former comes cloſe and filling, muſt in the latter it 
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ad, in order to fill up a large ſpace ; and to do this artfully, we are obliged to 
introduce other by-works, an thoſe (though inſignificant, yet probable, and not 
repugnant to the ſubject) tending to explain the ſtory ; for inſtance, in a land- 
ſcape, to introduce ſome buildings, fountains, pyramids or ſtatues; or in an hall 
or other large apartment, hangings, alcoves, baſs-reliefs, and ſuch like, either 
for ornament, or to make larger grouping ; in ſhort, any thing that will entertain 
the eye, ſince ſmall figures, in a large compaſs, are not of themſelves capable of doing it: 
wherefore, with reſpect to ſuch, the by-ornaments ought to be large, in order to 
create broad lights ; yet theſe ornaments muſt not be ſo monſtrous as ſome have 
them, who, in order to ſwell the compoſition, make pillars bigger than three of 
the figures can fathom, with caſtle-like capitals, and frizal figures almoſt in full 
proportion ; nor ſo out-of-the-way as thoſe, where, in a landſcape, are ſeen trees 
three or four hundred feet high; terms, mere coloſſuſes, and pyramids higher 
than any in the world ; to which add, houſes in the offscape, where, before people 
can poſſibly approach them, they muſt be loſt by diſtance. But this is egregious 
conduct; for we ſhould always bring together ſuch parts or objects as neither 
Hen the figures, or cauſe any obſtructions in the compoſition ; I mean, that a large com- 
paſs muſt either look large, or elſe be filled and adorned in a moderate manner, 
as we ſhall ſhew in two ſketches of the mourning Venus, pldte XVIII. each repre- 
ſented in a different manner, to demonſtrate, that in a large compaſs a great maſs of 
light is abſolutely neceſſary. The ſtory is, Venus inconſoleable for the death of her 
dear Adonis; even the the aid of Cupid fails, whoſe bow, arrows and extinguiſhed 
torch, nay her beloved garland of roſes, ſhe tramples under foot ; Mars, though 
ſecretly pleaſed at the adventure, however pretends to ſympathize with her in her 
ſorrow, but in vain; for fhe lights his offers, and puſhes him from her; ſhe reſts 
on the tomb of her lover, wherein either his body is depoſited, or (according to 
the cuſtom of the country) his aſhes are kept in the urn; the other by-work is a 
grove of cypreſs and myrtles ; from the urn might proceed a ſprig of the flower 
which is aſcribed to him, fince it owes its origin to his blood, 

On a due compariſon of the plates, we may diſcover the difference between the 
two compoſitions z in the uppermoſt the maſs of light is neither ſo large, or 
ſpread as in the undermoſt ; which proves, that in a great and cloſe ordonnance 
in a ſmall compaſs (as the upper) ſuch a great mals of light is not neceſſary, 
much leſs by-works, in order to encreaſe it; becauſe the figures there principally 
govern, and being large, have on that occaſion, the greateſt force, as well in the 
execution, as beauty and colouring ; the by-works ſerving to ſhew the place and 
occaſion, but not to draw the eye: Whence, it is eaſy to ſee, that what creates 
decorum and elegance in the one, appears inſignificant and diſagreeable in the 
other; I ſpeak of the light only, which requires a diſtin&t management in both; 
wherefore, fince in a large compaſs, the by-ornaments make the greateſt part, 
they muſt conſequently cauſe greater maſſes of light there ; and contrarily, in a 
mall compaſs, where the by-works are leaſt, the main light ought to take the 
teures only. And to confirm this, I muſt ſay, that what in the undermoſt re- 
Wy Preſentation pleaſes the eye, and ſets off the compoſition (even were it as large 
1 gain) is only cauſed by the light, becauſe the by-works, being the moſt, _ 
| . the 
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the light of the figures; which having in the upper, with the dark tomb, more 
force, muſt create ſuch a confuſion as to weaken the ſtrength of the Principal 
figures. In a word, the larger the figures, the more ſhade ought to be about them; ani 
of conſequence, the ſmaller the figures, the more light. 


„ — — — 2 — 


r 


HAP. XVIII. Of the Ordonnance of Hiftories, Portraits, Still. 
Life, &c. in a ſmall Compaſs. 


. RE we end this book, or leave this ſubject, it is proper to conſider fur. 

1-4 ther, whether it be not more artful to repreſent a ſtory natural and cloſe in 
a ſmall compaſs than a larger; which I think to prove from the examples of 
Raphael, Caracci, Dominichino, Pouſſin, Le Brun, and other excellent maſters, 
Moreover daily experience confirms it. It is certainly troubleſome to be confined 
to a ſmall compaſs, eſpecially to thoſe who affect to load their compoſitions, be- 
cauſe largeneſs is very entertaining to the thoughts : The difference between 
both managements is the ſame as painting as big as the life, and in little, where 
we ſee that in the former lies the moſt art, fince we can more eaſily go from the 
large to the ſmall, than contrary, though both be done from the life. The caſe 
of theſe two artiſts is like that of a ſkilful ſteerſman, who, capable of wreſt- 
ling with ſtorms and dangers, fails unconcernedly in ſmooth rivers ; when a meer 
ferry-man would be put to his ſhifts to ſteer on the ocean: He then is happieſt, 
who has been always uſed to large things, fince the ſmall ſpring from them like 
an inland river, which loſes its ſtrength the further it goes from its ſpring ; of 
which the old maſters were not inſenfible, who, though much employed in ſmal| 
painting, yet lay in for large work, being conſcious, that what required the moſt 
trouble and ſkill, got them greater name and profit. 
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The force of a large painting beyond a ſmall one, and its advantages are theſe: half t 

1. The natural repreſentation has a better effect; for viewing it near, it raiſes big as 
love, pity, anger or any other paſſion, as if we ſympathized with the ſtory. which 
2. It raiſes the maſter's fame. makes 
Laſtly, The work is much eſteemed. fol in 

It were needleſs to mention other advantages; wherefore I ſhall confirm my are tr. 
opinion by examples. We read of a picture of Stratonica, that the failors in 2 WF woolle 
ſtorm took it for a deity, and accordingly worſhipped it. And that in Jus WWW But 
' temple, her ſtanding figure was ſo artfully painted, that her eyes ſeemed to look WF .... e 
every way, and at any beholder wherever he placed himſelf, appeared ſevere to perly | 
the criminal, and gentle to the innocent. The reaſon of which effects is, that Wa but, 
the two pictures were ſo highly finiſhed, and had ſo natural an human ſhape, BF .... 
that they ſeemed to be rather fleſh and blood, and to have motion, than to be WR David 


paintings. | wonde 

This ſhews what influence large repreſentations have on the ſenſes; let us 107 large f 
ſee what paſſions curigſiiy raiſes, as in this example; I ſuppoſe a murthered cory Wa prefer 
lying ſomewhere ; near it a perſon weeping ; a little further, the ſeizure of tie can e: 


murtheret; 
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murtherer; and the people running ſome towards him, others towards the body. 
Now it may be aſked, whether all theſe circumſtances do not ſufficiently ſhew the 
fact, without other perſons, or greater paſſions : To which, I anſwer negatively; 
for we ought to ſee whether the wounded perſon be dead, -or not, and in what 
art wounded ; next, whether I know the aſſaſſin; whether the woman lament- 
ing him be of quality, or ordinary, and whether ſhe be related to the wounded 
erſon ; accordingly coming. nearer, I think I know him; I am affrighted ; I 
behold the wound, which appears ghaſtly to me, and am the more affected 
by the tears of the troubled woman, who ſtands at his head; I look for the 
murtherer with concern and revenge, and ſee him dragg'd in irons between two 
officers ; he looks pale, and his heart forebodes the worſt ; in fine, every one is 
| variouſly affected, ſome concerned, others indifferent with reſpect to the fate of 
the wounded, or murtherer. Now, if ſuch a variety of objects occur in a fimple 
accident, what force muſt the life have, when ſeen near in ſuch a repreſentation, 
eſpecially if naturally expreſt ? but we need not wonder, that ſo few tread in that 
old path, ſince they ſeek eaſe, and want the ambition to excel by an exact in- 
quiry into nature, 
I once thought I got reputation by painting in little, but was afterwards con- 
vinced that large work, or the life ſeen near, was the ſureſt way to excellence; 
but envy and ſtrife ſtopped my career: what the painters in large in theſe countries 
merit, may be eaſily determined, ſince few of them do it maſterly, through 1g- 
norance of the true antique or beautiful life; by true antique I underſtand, perfect 
antiquity without mixture of modern mode; not Venus with ſtays, Mars in a ſuit 
of armour, Pallas in a ſtraw-hat, Sc. which is a choice that can never get repu- 
tation; becauſe ſuch a maſter has no thorough knowledge of the life, nor brings 
work enough into his ordonnances. If he get a bold and light pencil, that 1s 
thought ſufficient ; his drawings are commonly fo flight, that they diſcover little 
more light than what is neceflary for the moſt relieved parts, without regard to 
half tints, tender parts and ſoft muſcling ; and from theſe drawings he paints as 
big as the life; whereby he is obliged to ſupply, as he can, all the other requiſites 
which in the life he lighted ; thus the compoſition comes out lame, and what 
makes it worſe, his averſion to draperies, and beautiful folds, which are fo grace- 
| ful in a picture, and fo eaſily to be had from the life. But draperies, ſays he, 
are trifles; as they fall out, let 'em paſs; if it is not linnen, it may ſerve for 
| woollen ; and if for neither, it is at leaſt drapery. 
= But when, on the contrary, I view the old maſters works, what a vaſt differ- 
ence do I not diſcover ! what pains have they ſpared to handle their ſubjects pro- 
bperly! 'tis true, they admitted not of many circumſtances in their compoſitions, 
bot, what they did, were perfectly artful, elegant and natural. View but Caracti”'s 
Lanan by the well; Raphael's Simon Magus; Dominichino's Judith, Ziba, Eſther and 
8 David; Pouſſin's Efther and Ahaſuerus ; or Le Brun's beautiful death of St. Stephen ; how 
vonderful, expreſſive, noble, natural and cloſe they are ordered, and that with 
large figures. All which plainly proves, that painting as big as the life is much 
breferable to that in little, and that he, who has made the former his practice, 


aan eaſily perform the latter, though he in little cannot ſo eaſily give into the 
large. 
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large. To have a fine and natural expreſſion in little is certainly commendable, for 
bur it 1s more eaſy to mark out a camp, and draw up an army for battle in a large not 
plain than in a narrow compaſs; a ſpread army is weak, but clofeneſs of troops one 
makes it ſtrong ; wherefore in narrow and ill-fituated places, a general muſt ſhey not 
his utmoſt conduct. We uſually ſay, that the beſt writers and poets are ſhort to 2 
and conciſe; in muſick the ſame, perfect harmony lying in four parts, whether duct 
vocal or inſtrumental ; it is likewiſe more artful, to compoſe a piece in ſew than a go 
many diviſions. | | mate 
Charles du Gardin was exceeding fine in little, and yet he had a great inclination parti 
to intimate the large manner; but he did not ſucceed. Mieris, the famous painter how 
in little, loſt all his credit with his patron the duke of Txſcary, by his portraits more 
in full proportion; and fo it has happened to others. Thoſe who practice in lit. cum 
tle, uſe ſmall puppets for their layman, but not puppet- dreſſes; their academy. waetl 
figures are drawn on white paper, uncertainly ſhaded, with mezzo-tint or tender. into f 
neſs, and no higher finiſhed than ſerves their turn: others, who fancy they know in hat 
better, and, as if they had a notion of broad management, ſharpen the extremi- tents. 
ties of their figures and darken a little againſt the light, having no need of a he ca 
ſecond tint ; becauſe their figures ſhall not round. Once, as I was drawing at to the 
the academy, I met with a perſon who managed in that manner, and I defired he be lef 
might be aſked (becauſe then I underſtood not the language of the country) why purpo 
he did not finiſh the figures better, ſince he had time enough for it? whoſe anſwer any li 
was, he had no occafion for more finiſhing, as painting ſmall things, one, two or ot one 
three foot high at furtheſt. I then cauſed him to be aſked, that ſuppoſing he We 
were to do ſomething larger, whether he would not be at a loſs? he anſwered; hiſtory 
that he hoped he ſhould not, as long as he kept to his text : which indeed was pictur 
truth, as appeared in the conſequence; for having an opportunity afterwards to conclu 
paint ſome figures in full proportion, there was no more in them than his dran. Lary 
ings, which were his models. More inſtances of this kind were ſuperfluous, becom. 
fince it it is hoped the better adviſed will conduct their ſtudies rightly in a due piece, 
examination of the life, in order to qualify themſelves for larger things. in {eve 
This obſervation touching ſmall and large compaſs, is not only uſeful in in play 
hiſtory, but alſo in landſcape, portraiture, flowers, fruit, ſhipping, architeCture; Mit ei 
in fine, in all parts of painting. fall m 
The 
— oe th 
138 
CH AP. XIX. Of the Diviſion of Hiſtory. | "wang 
Neide 

N all things we ſhould obſerve order; which ſome proceed in, according t0 5 yreeng 
their fancies, and others act counter to rules, not knowing, that things a* Wl ſelf; 7 

eſtabliſhed thus and thus, by an univerſal conſent ; and why: he, who think Meeri 
himfelf to do as he pleaſes, may indeed paint Jupiter with a fool's cap, and a je: Hes 
low or green garment; and Momus in a purple drapery, and ſo forth; becat nt inning, 
there is no other puniſhment for him but his ignorance : but a well-adviſed at Pontrat; 
make better inquiries, that he may juſtify his work, or that the work may || Wory be; 
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for itſelf, Let us love virtue, ſays Horace, for the ſake of virtue, and ſhun vice, 
not only for fear of puniſhment, but alſo for the odium it carries. Although no 
one need fear corporal puniſhment for diſorderly management of hiſtory, yet he is 
not free from the reproach of ignorance and blunder, a puniſhment great enough 
to a generous mind; wherefore we ſhould ſubmit to eſtabliſhed order, as the con- 
ductor of our ſtudies, the ſureſt way —_ beſt, and the beaten road neareſt, If 
a good hiſtoriographer, in compiling a ſtory, make an orderly diviſion of his 
materials, ere he begin to write; diſpoſing firſt the general heads, and then the 
particular ones; afterwards, the incidents, and which of them are principal, and 
how many; and which of them happened without, and which within-doors ; 
moreover conſidering, whether the ſtory throughout is to be handled in all its cir- 
cumſtances in a certain number of parts, or in ſome principal ones only; as 
whether he will contract Homer's twenty-four books into twelve, Virgil's twelve 
into fix, or Ovid's fifteen into ſeven or eight, at pleaſure ; ſo a judicious painter, 
in handling a magnificent hiſtory, ſhould make himſelf maſter of the true con- 
rents and meaning of it; as whether the parts be few or many; if many, whether 
he cannot bring them into a ſmall compaſs; and if few, whether he cannot add 
to them: moreover he is to conſider, which are the principal parts, and what can 
be left out, in order to reduce them to ſuch a proper number as will anſwer his 
purpoſe ; always remembring, in caſe he ſhould fall ſhort, that he may uſe 
any licence that is not againſt nature and reaſon, even to make two incidents out 
of one, when occaſion requires. 

We are therefore to eſtabliſh it for a general method, in handling a thorough 
hiſtory, divided into three, four or five ordonnances, more or leſs, that the firſt 
picture muſt always ſhew the driſt, ſtate and place of action; and the laſt, the 
concluſion of the whole ſtory, 

Large hiſtories, ſuch as of Joſeph, Alexander, Hercules, and others, which beſt 
become palaces, ſaloons, apartments and galleries, cannot be handled in a fingle 
piece, becauſe of the variety of accidents they contain, which muſt be continued 
in ſeveral pictures, whether in tapeſtry or painting. Again, if the gods come 
in play (which frequently happens) the cieling is proper for them; taking care, 
tat either the beginning or concluſion of the ſtory be over the chimney, as I 
{all more largely ſhew in the book of cieling-painting. 

There are many ſuch long ſtories in Homer, Virgil, Apuleius, Taſſo, even in ſerip— 
ture itſelf : now if we would chuſe two incidents out of any of them, or make 


uo compoſitions, and thoſe to be hanged together, we ought in the firſt to re- 


. 


ew 


1 
— 


reſent the moſt remarkable part, whether it be the iſt, 2d, 3d, 4th or 5th ac- 
Neilent, according as it happens, ſo that its fellow may be the laſt; as the end of 


u, or his death; the fall of Phaeton, or his grave; Sardanapalus burning him- 


W:icring to the idol. 

K Here it is neceſſary to be obſerved, that all hiſtories have two contrary be- 
ings and concluſions; ſome, a ſorrowful beginning and a joyful exit; others, 
rary; to which add a third, which are neither joyful nor ſorrowful. The 


ers being divided into three accidents, the firſt ſhould ſerve as an introduction to 
what 


Felt; Aneas's deification : Reincud's difinchantment ; and, in ſacred ſtory, Solomon's 
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what we intend to treat of; in the ſecond ſhould appear the main action; and the tall 
third ſhould turn in the happy or miſerable event: for inſtance ; we may repre. ſent 
ſent Julius Cæſar entering on the government ; next, his condition, or further pro. cou 
motion; laſtly, his death. We can alſo divide a ſtory into four parts or ſtages, Y 
as the birth, riſe, life and death of a vulgar or noble perſon, cuſt 
But five diviſions are the moſt perfect; more are ſuperfluous ; becauſe any hiſtory toge 
may be ſufficiently repreſented in five parts; thus, the perſon's beginning in the fine 
firſt ; his riſe in the ſecond; his condition in the third; his fall in the fourth; L 
and his cnd in the fifth ; as we ſhall further illuſtrate in the chapter of tellowing anat 
or matching of pieces. in tl 
In repreſenting an hiſtory the artiſt is not always confined to the laws of written It 
ſtory ; a good hiſtoriographer 1s obliged to go, through with all the particular natu 
facts from the beginning to the end, in a ſucceſhve order; a painter, contrarily, conti 
has a greater liberty of choice, ſince it is indifferent to him, whether he falls upon hibit 
the beginning, middle or end of a ſtory ; and therefore ſometimes begins where ſenta 
he pleaſes ; picking out of the ſtory what beſt ſuits his intention, either what went the f 
before, now is in action, or muſt be in conſequence ; being obliged to exhibit no toget 
more out of the whole, than can be ſcen together at one view. night 
Horace divides the drama into five acts. The firſt containing the ſenſe and in- point 
troduction oſ the ſtory; in the ſeeond is the ſequal or conſequence, ariſing from that « 
the firſt: in the third, the contention or diſpute; in the fourth is ſeen at a diſtance to wh 
the iſſue of the ſtory; and in the fifth, the cataſtrophe or concluſion either in and fi 
ſorrow or joy. But the drama differs from a painting in this ; that the one con- contir 
tains in each act a particular time, place or action; and the other exhibits only a be th 
momentary action. . bis fi 
The diviſion of the drama into five acts is not without reaſon, from the ex. others 
ample of the ſun's courſe; which begins with day-break ; ſecondly, aſcends al 
the morning; thirdly, has a meridian-altitude ; fourthly, declines in the after — 
noon; laſtly, ſets in the evening. 
He who would act ſure and orderly ſhould uſe the following means; which, 
beſides the truth of the ſtory, will furniſh him with plenty of thoughts. 
1. The time. 2. The place of action. 3. The conditions of the perſons con- AI! 
cerned, 199 
By the time we underſtand either the paſt, preſent, or to come; and therein, 2 _—_ 0 
diviſion into night, morning, noon, and evening; alſo into ſpring, ſummer, a WW ''s tn 
tumn and winter; and into months, weeks, days, &c. | $ © ects 
As for the place, we muſt conſider, whether it be in Europe, Aſia, Africa, et I he 
America; whether in town or country, within or without doors; in ſtately or vu Puncir 
gar buildings, or a mixture of both. £ 93 bl 
In the conditions of perſons we meet with great and illuſtrious ones, as emperor, Wl * eit 
kings, princes, ſenators, generals, Sc. as alſo deities and high-prieſts, male ny a — 
female; in the ſecond tire, nobility, merchants, and citizens, laſtly, the con 11 "uy 
mon people, countrymen, beggers, Sc. In theſe orders of men, we diſtingui us 45 
between great kings and leſs, and the ſame in the other conditions; and did like r 


them again into old, middle-aged and young. Among people in general we fn 
tall 
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tall, middle- ſized, ſhort, thick, flender, well and miſ-ſhapen, healthy and fickly, 
ſenſible and fooliſh ; all differing as well in their natures and humours, as in their 
countenances and ſhapes. 

We may add, in the fourth place, the manners of each, and the particular 
cuſtoms of nations, whether of Romans, Greeks, Perſians, Armenians, Germans, &c. 
together with their dreſſes, conſiſting of various ſtuffs, as filk, linen, courſe or 
fine woollen-cloth, long or ſhort. 

Laſtly, the knowledge of phyſiognomy, perſpective, geometry, architecture, 
anatomy, proportion, colours, harmony, reflexions, and every thing that occurs 
in the chapters treating of thoſe particulars ; which we ſhall not here repeat. 

It now remains only to be obſerved ; firſt, that there are two ſorts of pictures, 
natural and unnatural. Secondly, what good hiſtories are, in order to ſhew their 
continuance in one painting. The natural pictures are thoſe, in which we ex- 
hibit the nature of a ſtory or accident by a ſingle paſſion, i. e. by a ſingle repre- 
ſentation of the perſon on whom the ſtreſs lies. The unnatural are thoſe, wherein 
the ſame perſon 1s repreſented more than once, and thereby two accidents mixed 
together which happened at different times, as the one by day, and the other by 
night ; which is contrary to nature, and wherein is often uſed more than one 
point of ſight. Secondly, the moſt pertinent and intelligible hiſtories are ſuch as 
that of Heliodorus, deſcribed in the Maccabees, when he was puniſhed by the angel; 
to which add, the high-prieſt proſtrate before the altar, intreating the almighty ; 
and further, the widows and orphans, lamenting and crying; all this ſhews the 
continuance of the hiſtory, and may be brought into one piece. Another may 
be that of Pompey, where he is burning all the letters and papers of Perpenna in 
bis fight, and then ordered him to be carried to his puniſhment : and many 
others, 
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CH AP. XX. Of the Obſervables in a Frontiſpiece-plate. 


| * CE we have treated of many particulars and their requiſites, it will be 
proper here to ſubjoin the diſpoſition of objects in a frontiſpiece- plate, and 
their obſervables, as being of a different nature from other ordonnances, and tend- 
un in all reſpects to embelliſh the book only; like a ſine garden-walk, where the 
Joqects, whether vaſes, ſtatues, trees, &c. are placed to anſwer their purpoſes. 
he figure which denotes the ſubje& of the book, ought by all means, as the 
Principal, to appear in the middle of the plate, ſet off by other by-ornaments : 
over head or beneath muſt be a large table or flat face, with the book's title there- 
on, either in thick black letters, or elſe double-lined ones, and the other figures, 
WV dich ſerve for illuſtration, placed of equal height on each fide, either ſtanding 
Lor fitting: Thus much for the fore ground. The offscape, having little concern 
in the matter, we may diſpoſe where we think proper with low or rifing grounds, 
in order thereby to give the uniformity of the ſubject greater luſtre, and a painter- 
like decorum ; The principal viſto ought to be in the middle; but, if two are 
M 2 neceſlary 
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neceflary ſor the ſake of ſhewing ſomething in the offscape, they muſt be on each 
fide, and equally large and extenſive. 

But we muſt take eſpecial care, that the title be encompaſſed with architeQure 
or rockage, or trees; or at leaſt remain within the fore ground, which we ouglt 
to conſider as a theatrical ſtage opened on one or both ſides with a curtain, ſome. 
times ſetting it off with a colonaded frontiſpiece, or elſe inclofing it in a moulding 
or compartment; in which caſe there ſhould always be a ſounding fame, citha 
before or behind, let the ſubje& of the book be what it will: even the fame 
alone with the title of the book will look more proper, than the figure of the 
book without the fame. 

It looks well to inſcribe the title in the pendant of the trumpet, when it is in 
the middle of the plate, and in double-ſtroked letters; but if it happen to be on 
a fide of the plate, it is improper. The capital black letter ſuits the middle and 
bottom of the plate ; however, when the title muſt be placed high, the open let. 
ter is beſt, becauſe the other would take the eye too much, and weaken the reſt 
of the work. Thus much 1n general. 

With reſpe& to particulars we muſt obſerve, that the figure repreſenting the 
book, ſhould always poſſeſs the chief place in the middle of the plate, and that 
to be elevated ; the figures of leſs conſequence ſomewhat lower and further in; 
and thus with the others; each going off according to its rank, action and quality, 
to the offscape ; and if other additional ornaments are neceflary, they mult be con- 
trived here and there in baſs-relict, 

But to explain myſelf, I ſhall give a plate-example, and take for the ſubjed a 
book, entitled Ars MILITARIA, or; A Treatiſe of Military Exerciſe : Bellona, as the 
ſubject of the work, fits exalted on an high and large pedeſtal, in the middle ot 
the plate, ſet off with all kinds of warlike inſtruments, as uſual ; beneath her, 
on one fide, ſtands a perſon in an offenſive poſture ; and on the other, a detenfie 
perſon ; theſe three figures make the whole ſtory ; the latter 1s repreſented 25 2 
brave citizen with a table in his left hand, whereon is drawn the plan of a fortif- 
cation, and under his right arm a ſheaf of wheat; the former appears as 2 
vigorous young man, with a ſpike-headed ſtaff in one hand, and a ſpade in the 
other, and at his feet a crow, or wall-breaker ; on one fide in the oftscape, 154 
town-wall, and on the other ſome armed men ſetting houſes on fire ; behind the 
former ſtands vigilancy, and behind the the latter ſubtilty. 

Now we may obſerve, that the aforeſaid uniformity in the figures, accompan)- 
ing Bellona, and which help to explain the ſenſe, is unavoidable ; for if one of the 
hieroglyphic figures next her were fitting, and the other ſtanding, it would caul: 
an abſurdity in the ordonnance; becauſe thoſe two figures ought to ſhew an act! 
vity, or at leaſt to be in a readineſs to undertake ſome enterprize : W herciore 
they, as well as thoſe behind them, muſt be ſtanding ; the latter being placed 
there, not as capital figures, but to aid and ſubſerve the two others; and there- 
fore, being rather ornamental than neceflary, they may be left out; as allo mf 
the offscape, fince the ſubje ſufficiently appears without it : nevertheleſs it may be 
retained when it does not obſcure the main deſign; but I ſhould rather chule t9 
contrive it in baſs-relief in ſtone-work, 1 
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All frontiſpiece-plates ſhould have the three following qualities, 

1. To delight the eye. | 

2. To tend to the praiſe and honour of the author and deſigner. 

2. T'o be advantageous to the ſeller. 

Theſe obſervations, though little heeded, yet are very neceſſary, ſince al! 
things have a reference and tendency to ſomething ; and though, by a proper 
application, we muſt ſhew their qualities, as in the three inſtances aforeſaid, yet 
we have a liberty to make further additions, if not foreign to the main defign of 
the compoſition : I ſay then, that if the capital figure be ſet off by an area, palace, 
or other building, that ornament muſt come on the right fide of the plate, next 
to the binding of the book, and run off to the left as ſcantily as the defign will 
permit. It would be improper to repreſent a table, pedeſtal and vaſe, or ſuch 
like, half in the piece, unleſs the print have a border broad enough to be ſuppoſcd 
to hide the other half, or it were on a third or further ground. We alſo remark, 
that the light falling on the objects muſt be ſuppoſed to come from without the 
book; that is, it proceeds from the left fide or opening of the book, and ſhoots 
to the infide of it, in order thereby to create between them (I mean the print and 
the book) a perfect union and ſympathy ; like that of the ſoul and body; ſup- 
poſing the book to be the body, and the print the ſoul which moves it; to which 
add, in confirmation of my poſition, that the back of the book gives riſe to the 
print and leaves, | 

The reaſon why I diſpoſe the objects thus, whether light or heavy, is, becauſe 
] think the contrary very improper and ill- grounded; as the decorum of it may 
be ſeen in the frontiſpiece-plate of my drawing book, defigned in that manner; 
which I ſhall explain, and give a proof of, in the two following examples, 


Ss MA EE So. 


I place, on the right fide of the defign, a fine frontiſpiece or porch of a court 
or temple, with wings coming from it on each ſide; and on them, ſome people 


leaning over a balluſtrade; all running to the point of fight, which is in the 
middle of the piece: At the entrance ſtands a prince, princeſs or veal virgin; 
he and before him or her, on the ſteps, a man or woman kneeling, and receiving a 


ltaff, or a roll of paper: Fame on high ſounds towards the left; and on the ſecond 
ground alſo on the left fide, (but half without the piece) ſome affrighted people 
taking their flight. On the ſame fide, the offscape ſhould appear viſto-wiſe, like 
a gallery, up to the point of ſight. Now, the deſign being lighted from the 
left, and only lightly ſketched with black chalk, or a pencil, and rubbed off on 
another paper, the former will face tlie book, and the reverſe the contrary. 


EXAMPLE II, In a Landſcape. 


On the right ſide is a maſſy tomb, ſupported by ſphinxes, and ſet off with 
ner ſtone-work as pedeſtals and vaſes ; the foremoſt whereof are more than half 
laut the piece; and all running to the point of fight, as in the foregoing. 
Behind 
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Behind it is a cloſe ground of cypreſs and other trees up to the point of fight; 
and beyond it is the offscape. From the left fide, on the ſecond ground, may hg 
ſcen in part only, ſome people coming forwards ; as a prieſt, boy with ſacrificin 
utenfils, the ax-bearer, and beaſts for ſacrifice. Before the tomb, on the plinth, 
ſhould ſtand a fmall altar; forwards, two or three Harpies taking their flight; 
and from the tomb, Cupid flying after them, with an arrow in his bow, as drivin 
them from thence. Now reverſe this drawing alſo, and then obſerve the de. 
corum it produces. 

Although this method of proceeding be founded on reaſon and good grounds, 
yet, I fear, many will take it for a chimera; on a ſuppoſition that we pretend to 
amend ſomething, and lay down a poſitive law for what has been ſeveral hundred 
years left free and unlimitted ; fince books may, without the aforeſaid obſerva. 
tions, be good, fell well, and bear a price: Again, if a book be good and have 
but a title-page, without a frontiſpiece- plate, that's enough; even a plate ever { 
poorly handled will paſs, if it but ſhew what the author treats of. But let me 
aſk, whether it is not more acceptable to give a print great decorum, and make 
it better with little trouble, than to beat the old road; eſpecially when we can 
ſupport it by certain rules, which will diſcover the error of former management ? 
Some perhaps may ſay, Why have not others mentioned this, fince the poſition 
is ſo poſitive? But I anſwer, that though many things have been found our, 
ſomething ſtill remains to be diſcovered by the ſtudies of curious and inquiſitive 
men. We grant, that if a book be bad, the frontiſpiece-plate will not mend it; 
however, if the proverb may take place, a thing well ſet off is half ſold ; and there- 
fore elegance is very neceſſary in all things. 


Book ll. 


Of the Repreſentations of Dreams, Apparitions, unuſual Thoughts and Fiftions, at [ciſur? 
Times. 


Who can blame a ſtudious artiſt for amuſing himſelf ſometimes with ſketching 
odd conceptions, or for painting them ? I think it very commendable, and a 
true token of greatneſs of mind, and the beſt method for excelling in deſign; it 
is certain that they who make their art their diverſion, have a double advantage 
in it, becauſe they exerciſe their judgments with uſury in the moſt abſtruſe de- 
figns which the ſenſes can comprehend. Let us only confider, with reſpect to 
the people, how acceptable ſuch an artiſt mult be, ſince moſt men have an itch 
for novelties; as in plays which draw the greateſt concourſe of people, the more 
uncommon they are. If any think I ought rather to maintain that ſuch artiſts ought 
not to be regarded, and that they ſhould find their pleaſure in better things, 
let me aſk in what? Whether in hearing idle talk, reading uſeleſs books, walk- 
ing the ſtreets, &c. all which is rather waſting time than improvement. It 15 not 
unknown that Raphael, Michael Angelo, and many other famous maſters, did ſome- 
times exerciſe their judgments with out-of-the-way thoughts; whence I infer, 
that they thought it no ſhame. But contrarily, what good can come of excefhre 
drinking, and dipping into other things, as if painting no longer concerned Us: 


It is certain we cannot ſerve two maſters at once; and as certain, that 1 * 
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ſtudies a difficult point, and intends to maſter and practiſe it, muſt not at the 
ame time, for pleaſure, give into another which is more difficult, and of a 
different nature, leſt he deſtroy his firſt point: We ought therefore to accuſtom 
ourſelves to things which neither over-charge the ſenſes, nor too much burthen 
the memory in our paſtimes. A young artift who at his leiſure endeavours to 
qualify himſelf for fine compoſitions, muſt eſpecially ſhun exceffive drinking, 
hearkening to old women's tales, enquiring after news, reading trifling books of 
ſtories and romances, principally, accounts of murthers and ſad accidents, in- 
chantments, and the like; as alſo the grounds of muſick : Wine intoxicates, ſad 
tidings too much affect the mind, and a fer:es of troubles puts us befide our- 
ſelves ; reading of murthers, &c. ſeizes the heart, and makes us unfit for ſtudy ; 
curiofity, inſtead of being ſatisfied, 1s ſo craving, that when we deſign ſomething 
ſedate, it can hardly find a place in our thoughts; and the ſtudy of muſick, or 
other ſuch profound art, has too great an aſcendant over our ſenſes. 

To explain what I ſay, touching the deſigning of uncommon thoughts at leiſure, 
| ſhall give three or four examples, each of a different nature: but muſt firſt in- 
quire, why painters will not give themſelves the trouble to deſign unuſual or bar- 
barous hiſtories, ſuch as the Indian, Japan or Chineſe ; and find, that it is, becauſe 
no authors have written any thing about them worth ſketching, thoſe nations af- 
fording no other ſcene than cruelties, murthers, tyrannies, and fuch like diſagree- 
able objects, which would rather offend than delight: Moreover, that the odd- 
neſs of their dreſſes, manners and cuſtoms do not at all quadrate with the grace 
and beauty of the antique, It is certain, that the principal buſineſs of an hiſtory- 
painter is, to expreſs the ſtory with proper and lively paſſions, that his intention 
may appear plain and ſatisfactory to the curious; and yet, this would be no more 
than the reading it in the author, if the grace of the figures were not alſo to ac- 
company it. What diſguſts in a fine play more than ordinary action, bad dreſſes, 
and a contemptible ſtage ? if a fine voice be agreeable to the ear, how charming 
mult it be, when the eye ſees it come from a beautiful woman : Beauty cauſes 
love, but deformity, averſion. It is therefore no wonder, that we have no reliſh 
for ſuch odd ſubjects, ſince Europeans are too converſant with real beauty, to be 
pleaſed with ſuch ſhadows and ghoſts: yet, notwithſtanding what is ſaid of the 
hgures and hiſtories, I think it not unworthy of a landſcape-painter ſometimes to 
exhibit ſuch uncommon landſcapes, becauſe the oddneſs of the grounds, trees and 
buildings found in them is pleafing to moſt people, eſpecially tboſe who are con- 
vertant with their hiſtory ; and indeed this novelty of proſpect is no ways ſo re- 


pus nant to art or nature, as the people and their manners, in ſpoiling the ſhape 
| Which God and nature ro them. 


If it be ſaid, that ſuch landſcapes are improper without figures of the ſame 
country, it muſe be granted; nevertheleſs, as the by-ornaments of a landſcape 


de uſually the leaſt regarded, I think it not diſagreeable, to exhibit here and 


there ſome of thoſe creatures, in order to ſhew the nature of the country: a judi- 


= y diſpoſe them as he thinks beſt for the good of the whole picture, 
= the pleaſure of the eye; and becauſe thoſe countries are well known to 
-379prans, he can introduce them there, and intermix with them travellers from 
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other countries, as Perſians, Romans, Greeks, &c. who may add to its improve 
ment : as we introduce whites into the blacks, country, and blacks into Greece, 

But perhaps another difficulty may be ſtarted againſt ſuch landſcapes, namely 
that they cannot be handled ſo natural and true, as where we can have the life 
before us; which indeed 1s probable ; however it muſt be granted, that the 
authors, treating of thoſe parts, are ſo many and ſo particular, that a man of Judg- 
ment may gather ſufficient inſtruction from them; the temperature of the air, fruit. 
fulneſs of the ſoil, ſhape of the trees and other greens, and their natures and 
colours are plainly ſet down; and if the- green happen to be a little lighter or 
darker, or the ground more yellow or ruſſet, who will go about to diſprove it, if 
artfully managed? for my part, I ſhould make no ſcruple to paint ſuch a piece, 
fince a painter ought to ſlip no opportunity of getting praiſe, and with to have 
done it, according to my preſent idea of it: If we omit doing many things for 
want of a proper knowledge of them, what cannot the pencil of a judicious 
maſter do, if he will but ſet about it? yet ſome men will not go out of their old 
road, as was the caſe of a fellow-pupil with me under my father ; who on my 
aſking him, why he painted not other ſubject as well as bible ſtories ? anſwered, 
that he had no occaſion to ſeek after others, ſince the bible yielded more than he 
could do in his whole life: which indeed was no wonder; fince he painted one 
ſtory ten times, if it pleaſed him. But we ſhall now come to the repreſentations 


we promiſed, n 
Remorſe ef Conſcience occaſioned by an Apparition. See Plate XIX. 


After Sextus Tarquinius had raviſhed Lucretia, the unhappy lady (who had ſtabbed 
herſelf in revenge of her violated chaſtity). appeared to him, as he was lying in 
bed, ſhewing her breaſt gored with blood; at which, he was ſo terrified, that he 
knew not where to hide. 2 

The figure which accompanies her holding a dagger, with cypreſs- leaves about 
its head and waſte, repreſents deſpair, as the broken pair of compaſſes, ſticking in 
its girdle plainly ſhews. Now perhaps it may be aſked, becauſe Lucretia is open. 
ing her wonnd, whether the dagger ſhould not become her? which I grant; 25 
having committed the fa& through the other's inſtigation. It is certain, that 
there is no nced of by-help, as we ſhall prove in its place, in the-baſs-relict of 
Meleagar, when the miſchief is done by our hands; but here the caſe is very dit 
ferent; for Meleager was there dying, and the revenge not yet executed; whercss 
here the revenge is already had, becauſe ſhe is producing her wound, and there: 
fore the greateſt effect of deſpair is over, and ſhe ſhews him the bloody dagger by 
means of deſpair ; which figure-would indeed be ſuperfluous, where ſhe not ſup- 
poſed to be ſaying, This fleel did it. For if ſhe were in a deſperate poſture with 
the dagger in her hand, the figure of deſpair would be unintclligible, and therefore 
ſuperfluous. Again, it would be abſurd, to make her ſtab herſelf at his bed-fide, 
fince no ſpectre of any perſon can appear before a ſeparation from the bod! 
wherefore ſhe ſhews herſelf to the debauchee, as the cauſe of her untimely ” 
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in order to bring him to remorſe, and for that reaſon Deſpair is repreſented in 2 
triumphing manner, as if ſaying, —— Elec invicta manet. | | | 

Megera by the bed-fide, with her head beſet with ſerpents, ſcourging him with 
a ſmoaky pitchy torch, intimates not only remorſe, or reproof, but all other in. 
ward troubles, grief, rage, horror, diſquict, &c. | 

The lamp on the table, and in a princely apartment, may perhaps ſeem odd; 
nevertheleſs I think, it has a fine effect on the foremoſt figure, and alſo helps\to 
make the table- furniture conſpicuous, without hindering the other light; doi 
till more good, as being a lamp, and having burnt a long time without fnuffin 
and therefore caſting a gloomy ruſſet light, when that of the ſpectre is bitumi- 
nous, burning white and blueiſh. | 

As for the ſmall compaſs of the ordonnance, ſome would have filled a room 
three times as large with thoſe figures; and even repreſented an hall adorned with 
pictures, baſs-reliefs, tables, ſtands for candleſticks, Sc. and a within-door viſto ; 
an raliay comparted floor, and many other things. 


Repreſentation of Vanity, according to the Saying, Man's Life is a Dream. 


Alexander, repoſing on a bed, the following ſpectres appeared to paſs by him: 
Firſt, Time with bis hour-glaſs; next, Ambition, holding a torch ; next, Yalour, 
followed by 4/ia, Africa, and America in irons; then follow Riches and Pleaſures, 
and then Honour and Glory; the former with a pyramid, and, the latter with a cœ- 
leſtial ſphere ; a naked man brings up the rear, having a dejected look, and hug- 
ging himſelf, who, in paſſing the bed, 'accoſted the prince thus, — O Alexander 
W vchold me; reflect on that I tas, and that I now am; the whole world was at my dif- 
bal; my valour furchaſed me the higheſt konour and glory z iithes and pleaſure were at my 
W command ; but note, in natedueſs, 1 paſs. by as a ſhade . Sic tranſit gloria mundi. 
This cavalcade I exhibit in an hall richly furniſhed, repreſenting the figures in 
a waving motion, and ſkimming  over« the floor, a foot high, on a thin cloud, 
| crols the picture to a deſcent of two or: three ſteps on the left ſide; and thence, 
on the ſame fide,” up to a back. door on the left fide ofthe: point of ſight, where 
they diſappear. The beds a chibtle caſed; ſtandu back ward in the nuidꝗdle of the 
piece; the aforeſaid ſhades are vapouriſh, but not firirpoziforwards, on the left fide, 
I place, on a pedeſtal, the-figure- af a ſicting Aexanderjiverth thunder in his hands, 
globe in his lap, and an eagle by his ſide; and behind the. pedeſtal tand two 
ecentinals in earneſt diſcourſe, inſenſible of- what is dog. N 
Let it not be thdught; becauſo L make the. thrte parts of the œotldfettered, 
that Alexander, by his vabbur; ſubdued chem a(forpgroconding noi the teftimony of 
Nome writers, he did abt conquer alk fa; nevertheleſs, hatichis ;ambinion made 
kim hope to do it, is net imꝑrobable g Anke he cared rhimfelfl to be. worſhipped 
25 a ſecond Jupiter. Ammoi q 128 be; bimnſctfiihas giveno us i unllurſtand by theſe 
Vords i——Aiterius Jovis altera tela. | 

I queſtion not, but that, if ſuch a ſhady, ghoſt-like manner be well executed, 
it ill appear very uncommon, though I do, nôt lay it down as a fact happening 
9 Alexencer, but give it as my own inventiofi, ...,* 
| I have 
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I have ſaid, that the ſhades or appearances walked as on a cloud; by which ! 
mean a thin vapour, ſerving them for a ground, and giving a faint ſhade to the 
hall-floor ; yet the vapour and ground-ſhade are of no other uſe, than to expreſg 
things in a ſupernatural way, and to make a diſtinction between real and imagi. 


nary people. : : 7% 4, 

I have ſeen ſuch a thought painted by Jordaan's; where a man is dreaming in the 
his bed; and before him ſtood a naked woman, appearing as a real one, who (one be. 
would think) was going to bed to him, had not the artiſt painted there ſome Sy 
clouds, as if ſhe were ſtanding in a door of clouds : whence I was led to think, We 
the might be a ſpectre ; but then not having a ghaſtly appearance, I thought ſhe _ 
had too great a communication with the reſt of the picture; ſhe was ſeen from 2 a 
behind, and very beautifully coloured : I and others therefore concluded, that * 
this woman was only a model; to which the other particulars were added, in or. 1 
der to patch up a picture, and fill the cloth-——But to return to our ordon- 1 


nance. | 
My thoughts are, that Alexander muſt not be repreſented naked on the bed, but on A 


in princely attire ; for otherwiſe the door muſt not ſtand open; and I am not con. 


fined to the chamber-light, becauſe of the ſhades or ſpectres; wherefore, in re "aq 
ference to that, I have two points in view; firſt, to keep the light beautiful 4 2 4 
ſun-ſhine ; or ſecondly (which is better and more ghaſtly) to keep it ſomewhat 75 K 
gloomy, in order to expreſs naturally the vapourineſs; and by it the vanity d Tan 
human condition. alem 


An odd Fable. 


The fable-wrights tell us, that in the beginning of time, a difference aroſe be. He 
tween Apollo and Diana, both in their youth, who ſhould produce the fineſt ani 


mals, wherewith to furniſh the world; Jupiter, as chief ruler in heaven, for pal - * 
time allowed it, and gave them power to do it: after many challenges and di ol 
putes, it was finally agreed, that Apollo, in the preſence of all the gods, ſhouls 3 
make the firſt eſſay; and accordingly, to general admiration, he produced a large e 
lion: Diana ſenſible of it, and ſeeing the gods taken up with the fight of ſo ſtrange les foe 
a creature, and fearful that ſhe ſhould hot produce the like, brought forth a at, ns 
a creature not unlike the lion, but as much inferior in ſtrength and ſhape, as the 4 | 
moon is to the ſun, Whilſt the gods were laughing at this, Apollo was ſo nettled 3 | 
at the preſumption of Diana, in thinking herſelf his match, that he inſtant 4 
brought forth a mouſe ; to ſhew, in a ſcornful way, that the cat was not compr I in the: 
rable with the lion: whereupon Diana ſummoned all her wit and power to bim on os 
out a monkey; which creature, like the former, — aps to be very ridicy tering 
lous, and her endeavours judged fruitleſs by the gods, was ſo provoked, as i0 * 
create an eternal enmity between the lion and the monkey, and the cat and it ſome of 
mouſe, The os 
of a fre 
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Ordowaxce of the Fable. 


fpollo, as a youth of about fourteen years of age, ſtands a little to the left of 
the point of fight, holding in his right hand a ſcepter, which reſts againſt his hip ; 
he ſtands in a daring poſture on one leg, has a fierce look, and on his right fide, 
4 little from him, fits a large lion. Over-againſt Apollo, a little forward, ſtands 
the _ Diana, holding up a dart in her right hand, and ſeeming to call up a 
monkey from the earth, who, half out of the ground, looks grinning behind him 
at a mouſe, which, becauſe of the cat ſtanding by Diana, ſeems to creep away un- 
der the legs of Apollo. 

The deities view thoſe ſtrange things with pleaſure ; Jupiter and Juno ſit by 
themſelves on a low cloud in the middle: near Apollo and Diana are ſeen Mercury 
and Aurora; and on the right fide forwards, Mars and Bacchus, the former lying 
on a ſtone : Venus, attended by Cupid, lies on the graſs ; and next them, a little 
further, Ceres, fitting in the lap of Rhea, points and laughs at the monkey : be- 
tween theſe two and the cloud, whereon fits Jupiter and Juno, appears Saturn: On 
the left fide forwards fits Pallas with Aſculapius, between Iris and Ganimedes : Be- 
hind Apollo advances Momus, ſtooping forwards with his bawble upright in his 
left hand, whereon he leans, and looking to the right, makes a ſcornful ſneer ; 
his other hand is wide open, with the thumb on the tip of his noſe. The whole 
aſſembly of the gods, except Apollo, looks merry and gay. 


Emblematic Ordonnance of Folly, 


Here we exhibit a naked young man, ſtripped of all his ſubſtance, (which he 
laviſhly conſumed) appearing before the frightful Idol, laſhed by Deſpair : the 
ſtern old man ſtanding next it, dreſt in a black garment, has his hair and beard 
plaited, and ſomewhat like a conjurer, is ſhewing the young man a cuſhion lyin 
on the ground before the altar ; from under which ſprout out thorns ; on which 
nevertheleſs he 1s forcing him to kneel : Nature on one ſide, on the ſecond ground, 
lies feeble on a dunghill, looking with tears at Ceres and Bacchus, who, deſpitefully 
going from her, deny any ſuccour : Neceſſity alone fits ſquat down by her, having 
nothing about her but a broken cup and ſome creeping inſets. The building 
ſeems to be a ruinous palace; the viſto behind the idol is frightful enough; and 
yet how fine the houſe on the third ground appears, partly in the ſun, and partly 
in the ſhade of the pleaſant trees ;' methinks it has two ſphinxes of white marble 
on two hand-rails at the fides of the door ; and on the ſteps is ſeen Luxury, ſcat- 
tering handfuls of money out of the horn of Amalthea : Wantomeſs is playing on 
a timbre] to ſome dancing ſatyrs and'lewd women: a little further under the trees, 
ſome of the ſane company lay, eating and carouſing like brütes, by a fountain: 
The aforeſaid idol is like a chimera, compoſed of many improper parts; the head 
of a frog ; the upper parts like a woman's ; arms like wings ; hands as lion's 
Paws, with one of which it holds up a purſe of money, and the other reſts on an 
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harpy ; its legs and feet like thoſe of a ſatyr; and on its head is a crown of 
holm-leaves. The prodigal is treading on a broken ſtone, whereon appears a ſmall 
carved altar, or ſome remains of it: Fortune, deſerting him, is flying forward; 
at the ſame time Eni behind the idol, is laughing in her ſleeve. Nefarium vite 


& fortuna diſpendium. 


—— 4 


C HAP. XXI. Neceſſary Obſervations in continuing an Hiſtory in ſede. 
ral Pieces, for Halls, Galleries, &c. 


E have ſeveral times aſſerted, that ſtrict probability ought to be one of the 

principal cares of a judicious maſter in his compoſitions, without devia. 

tion on any pretence whatever, be the choice, figures, landſcape, architecture, 

Sc. or any thing elſe ; becauſe, as the proverb ſays, Truth, though obſcured for 4 
ſeaſon, muſt appear at laſt. | Heb 

Now, to obtain this likelihood. or probability, befides the requiſites which we 
have in their places already laid down, it will not be amiſs to obſerve, that the 
principal perſonages retain their own forms, characters and colours, from the beginning ts 
the end of the work. 3 

By the forms we are to underſtand the proportions of their bodies. 

By the charaders, the features which alter from time to time with their years; 
from youth to maturity; from thence to middle age; and thence to old age. 

By the colours we mean, the fair, roſy, pale or brown; beſides long or ſhort, 
dark, ruſſet, light or black hair, long or frizled beards : In fine, ſuch an one mu 
muſt be known to be the ſame perſon, through all the compoſitions, cc ithout any Alteraticn, 

The ſame conduct muſt be obſerved, with reſpect to the attendants or retinue; 
eſpecially a black man and woman, who, if they have any part in the ſtately at 
tendance in the firſt compoſition, muſt maintain that poſt to the laſt ; becauſe, be- 
ing ſlaves, they are ſeldom exchanged; and by their preſence their maſters ate 
better known, eſpecially when they have been obſerved to attend them ſeveral 
times. | 

It is not improper to make mention of blacks, both men and women, ſince they 
are ſeen in the retinues of moſt people of power in all nations, the one more, the 
other leſs, and dreſt in a particular garb, by way of diſtinction, like great mens 
liveries, &c. | 

It is neceſſary, avoiding miſtakes, to know how many Olympiads the whole work 
takes in, and exactly to enquire into the different years in which the firſt, ſecond, 
third and fourth ſtory ended, in order to aſfign each character its certain age, + 
bating for accidents, which indeed fo alter people, that they get out of kro- 
ledge ; as in the thin and ſlender, becoming thick and fat; and in the briſk and 
ſprightly becoming dull and heavy; and the contrary; and yet thoſe accidents 
leave the features, whence likeneſs proceeds, in their perfection. 

But here perhaps it may be aſked, if we follow this obſervation punCtually, 


whether the likneſs would not be ſo leſſened as to be quite loſt in old age 45 
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which I agree, ſo far as reſpects the colour and fleſhineſs, the one in a greater, 
the other in leſs degree; yet the character, with all its known features, is, what 
maintains likeneſs, be a man ever fo old; wherefore it is neceſſary to make hat ap- 

ear in the perſons from time to time. Alexander was very young, when he wa- 
ged war with the Perſians ; and, at the end of his conqueſts, died in the flower of 
his age. Of Darius and Cæſar we ought to obſerve the ſame, though differing in 
years from Alexander. Chriſt, at the age of twelve, taught the Scribes and Phariſees 
in the temple ; when full grown, he did his miracles ; and was, finally accuſed, 
condemned and put to death at about thirty. 

Laſtly, we ought to obſerve, that the life and atchievements ſometimes follow 
in a long ſeries of years, and ſucceſſively ; as in the ſtories of Romulus, Julius Cæ- 
ſar, Scipio, Alexander, and many others; and in ſcripture, Chriſt, John, &c. of 
ſome of which, we have largely treated in our book of tables and emblems, which 
we ſhall- publiſh in due ſeaſon. 

We leave it now to any one's judgment to conſider, how neceſſary the aforeſaid 
obſervations are in the continuance of an hiſtory ; wherein we muſt alſo take care, that 
the horizon through the whole work be of one height, and level with the eye of the be- 
luder; as we have ſeveral times ſaid in 1ts place. - 

The ſame conduct as we have recommended for figures, reſpects alſo all immove- 

de aljedis belonging to the ſtory ; tor inſtance, if the general ſubject require, 
chat a palace or houſe muſt come in more than once, it is neceſſary that it always 
keep it firſt form and ſtation, only altering the point of ſight, as we would have 
it ſeen either in front or rear, or in flank, either near or diſtant. 

The orders and ornaments f architecture likewiſe come under the ſame regulation; 
for the frontiſpiece, balcony, porch, ſteps, rails, balluſtrades, ſtatues, windows, 
Ec. muſt remain the ſame in each compoſition ; and not only ſo, but of the /ame 
marble and ſame 720d, abating for the decays of time. 

With the inward ornaments the caſe is the ſame; for the rooms muſt not be 
adorned in t o different manners, but with tapeſtries or pictures of ſuch or ſuch a 
choice. The inner court may be ſet off with fountains, ſtatues, &c. 

No greater overſight can therefore, in my opinion, can be committed on ſuch 
an occaſion, than to employ different hands in fo capital a work, becauſe they com- 
monly differ in manner, handling and. knowledge, as much as night and day; 
whence it happens, that the chain of a ſtory is ſo broken and dubious, that with- 
out an explanation, it is difficult to know whom cr what it repreſents ; one fol- 
lowing the antique guſto; another the modern; one giving his perſonages a cer- 
tain likeneſs, and another giving the ſame perſon a character quite different from 
that of the former, as it hits their fancies and choice; ſo that Firgil's ſaying. is 
not amiſs, mant alterna Camenæ. 

remember to have ſeen two pieces, being the continuance of one fact; in 
both which were repreſented one and the ſame general ; in the former, he was in 
armour and hareheaded,. more or leſs antique-like; and in the latter, he was 
triumphantly carried on a ſhield, clothed in buff, and with ſhoes and ſtockings, 
hat and feather, and with a naked ſword in his hand : As for his carriage, it was 
25 little like that of the former, as his dreſs. Now how ridiculous this muſt 
look, let any one determinc. I could 
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I could give more inſtances of this kind of blunders, but thinking this a ſug. 
cient caution to thoſe who may be concerned in ſuch works, I fhall purſue gy 
main defign, and come to likeneſs; which, in a word, lies in the features, hoy Wi 
much ſoever a perſon may advance in years. Ss 7 
To hit the likeneſs well, and prevent the aforeſaid miſtakes, the following iz ment 
the beſt method: Chuſe a fine plaiſter-face, either of man or woman, which has what 


ſuch an air as the ſubject requires, whether modeſt, auftere or amorous ; this face ve futui 
muſt make uſe of from the beginning to the end of the work, where thoſe obſer. RF what 
vations are. neceſſary, either in front or profile, and with ſuch a light as is properto WW the u 
the whole deſign, whether right or left, forward or backward, candle or torch; all WM accoi 
this to be done without any variation, except ſomewhat in the livelineſs and WF A 
flcſhineſs, which, through years, is continually abating in both ſexes, as we have hand 
before ſaid. in 77 
As to the motion of the paſſions, cauſed by particular accidents, we have, in point 

a former chapter, ſhewed a method, how to manage in ſuch cafes, without the hand 
life, | the c 
Having ſaid thus much touching the ordonnance, I think it not improper to hind 
ſubjoin two obſervations, which are as neceſſary to what has been ſaid as to what as vi 
ſhall hereafter be treated of, namely, a deſcription of the conditions of men in the pedir 
ſummer and winter ſeaſons ; and conclude this book with an emblem. parti. 
| third 

A Man in Summer 0 * Fool's 

n 


Is vaſtly affected by the heat, which, thinning the blood, makes it flow with . not 2 

eaſe to the extremities of the body ; whereby the motions, are freed from reſtraint, 
The head is raiſed ; the ſhoulders fink; the arms and legs ſpread ; the hands and 
fingers opened, whereby each part of the body ſeems to refreſh itſelf, affording 
every where free paſſage for the cold ; the mouth is generally open; the eye-lids 
ſeem to be briſker, becauſe warmth enlivens all things; cauſing alſo the vapourz, 
which aſcend to the brain and fall on the eyes; the hair ſtuck behind the ears 
hangs down the back, ſo that all ſeems jtty*|be uncovered. ; 


A Man in the Winter Seaſon. 


To expreſs this figure well, it is neceſſary to explain cold itſelf, as being tie 
cauſe of the ſubſequent motions. The blood, wherein lies the warmth ot the | 
body, is (by means of cold, which is its oppoſite, and enters from without, (W- 
through the pores) forced inwardly; ſo that it paſſes chiefly from the ſmall! W'* 
members, to wit, fingers and toes, to its center: wherefore we ſee that, to keep # 
off outward cold, people fink their heads into their breaſts ; raiſe their ſhoulders; 
hug themſelves very cloſe with their hands under their arm-pits, which the cold 
cannot eaſily affect; the knees joined, legs ſomewhat bent, and the whole body 
ſtooping ; the eyes almoſt ſhut, or kept open with difficulty ; the mouth cloſed; 
the upper lip hidden by the under one, which covers it up to the noſe, to pre 
vent the cold entering the body; the hair hangs careleſsly both before _— 
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The beſt method, a perſon of weak memory can take, is, to exerciſe his judg- 


ment on things at the inſtant they preſent themſelves to him; that is, to ſet down 
what he has a mind to keep, that he may at any time have recourſe to it for his 
future information and remembrance ; and this to be repeated till he has gained 


what he wants: but this cannot well be done, unleſs he, at ſuch times, ſuſpend 


the uſe of three of his ſenſes, hearing, taſte and ſmell, and retain only fight and feeling, 
according to our ſketch, thus: 


A young man, in his prime, is fitting at a ſmall table, with a pen or crayon in his 


hand; Memory is fitting over againſt him, holding upright an open book, where- 
in Truth is repreſented, to him on the table; Time, ſtanding by him on one fide, 
points at the figure of Truth; and Prudence, on his other fide, is guiding his 
hand; Sight and Feeling ſtand by him at the table; the three other ſenſes are, at 
| the command of Judgment, conducted by Temperance to another apartment; be- 


hind Memory, Judgment is ſeen driving away ſome Children, who are obſerved here 
as vices and untimely hindrances, prejudicial to Memory ; thoſe unſeafonable im- 


# pediments, always hovering about us, and courting our ſmiles, have each their 
particular tokens in their hands; the firſt, a Timbrel; the ſecond, a Racket : the 
third, a Plate of Grapes, the fourth, a Pye; the fifth, a Patriage; the ſixth, a 
| Fool's Cap. | 


Thus we may eafily ſee, how weak and imperfect we are, when Judgment does 


not afhiſt us, and we are milled by the bent of a corrupt inclination. 


THE END OF THE SECOND BOOK. 
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Of Things ANTIQUE and MoDERN. 


CHAP. I. The Difference between what is Antique and Modern, 


EN E are now obliged to put in execution our purpoſe of making 
1 proper diſtinction between things antique and modern; fince the 
B W difference between them 1s ſo great; that they cannot unite, without 
Nu. xs cauſing exceſſive deformity ; for things antique are always the ſame, but 
AFA the mode continually changing; its very name implies its mutability; 
fince nothing is more inconſtant than what depends on faſhion ; which alters not 
only annually, but even daily in thoſe who mimick the court. Theſe contrarieties, 
which are ſo confounding, and cauſe ſuch a variance between what is an/ique ail 
modern, we ſee chiefly in the compoſition of hiſtories, fables, emblems, and ſuch 
like; in which hoth (yet the modern moſt) art blended together. 

Congruity and ſuitableneſs in the compoſition of hiſtories are true tokens of : 
zudicious maſter. What is more glorious, than while we are raviſhing the cre, 
to pierce the heart? while the fight is recreated with the beauties of the art, t 
tranſport the mind with the decorum and energy of the compoſition ? He there. 
fore is eſteemed a prudent maſter, who not only gives every thing its proper colours 
but alſo its due expreſſion, pure and uncorrupted. Thus we ſee that great maſters, who 
are got to that perfection, do not blend things promiſcuouſly, and without di- 
tinction, as eaſt, weſt, ſouth and north in a chaos-manyer ; becauſe, with the lite 
maſters, we ſhould then act againſt nature; it is therefore neceflary, that we nice! 
confider what it is we intend to repreſent, to the end that we may not fail in gi 
ing the true meaning of it. How can the truth of a thing be known, unleſs it 6: 
repreſented as clear as a literal explanation? Let us then, curious artiſts ! ſedate!) 
weigh, what gives the art ſuch an effect and luſtre : have ye a mind to borrei 
any thing tor your ordonnance, examine firſt the ſtory ye deſign to handle, wht 
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it be Perſian, Greek, Roman, &c. Will ye repreſent ® Darius, chuſe all your ma- 
| terials from the Perſians, for his attirement. Will ye bring + Demoſthenes on the 
ſtage, learn the proper circumſtances of the Athenians, and make him appear a 
eat heroe. Will ye exhibit the valiant || Scipio, give him a Roman dreſs, and 
other neceſſaries from that people ſuitable to it. By this means each perſonage will 
have his true property, and you will ſhew your ſkill in hiſtory, and alſo, by obſerv- 
ing the time when, and place tt here, repreſent the ſubject accordingly. Would ye 
exhibit High or Low-Dutch, Engliſi or French ſtories, fetch no materials from Per- 
fa, Greece or Italy: each country can furniſh ſufficient matter proper for its cli- 
| mate, to wit, plants, manner of living, paſtimes, houſe-ornaments, ſtuffs, dreſſes, 
| publick worſhips, times and manners of cating and repoſe : all which particulars 
| muſt be attentively conſidered, in order to gain our point, and for which purpoſe 
| reading and books are neceſlary : for as a profeſſor in law muſt draw his knowledge 
from the marrow of the Reman, German and other writers of juriſprudence ; a 
| divine from ſcripture and the commentators thereon ; and a philoſopher the ſame ; 
ſo a painter ought to be ſkilled in the repreſentations which he makes his prin- 
| cipal ſtudy, whether the ſame be ancient or modern. Hence we judge, what a 
fund of knowledge is requiſite : if a painter would be univerſal, he ſhould almoſt 
know every thing; nay, more than many other artiſts in their particular callings ; 
for he ought to have a tolerable knowledge of mathematics, philoſophy, geogra- 
| phy, hiſtory, &c, 
Do not meddle then either with things which you are not converſant with, or 
follow the advice of others; for it is more commendable to ſketch a dog or cat 
well, than an elephant, camel or crocodile poorly. Are you diſpoſed to handle an 
ancient ſtory, borro-v nothing for it that is nec, and of modern invention; ſince what is diſ- 
guiſed with falſehood can never be truth ;like a traveller, who darkens truth by his 
own additions, whoſe whims make him deſeribe things he never ſaw, and that, to 
a perſon who, on due conſideration, ſoon diſcovers the fallacy. The artiſt's Fudg- 
nent itſelf muſt therefore always go before; and all that he undertakes be governed 
by reaſon and nature: An Italian ſhould not be in an Indian dreſs; or a Perſian in a 
laſhed doublet, ſince the perſon we defire to know, does thereby become unknown. 
Lach country and people are known, not only by their habits, but by all the other 
| circumſtances before-mentioned ; give then to each its own requiſities, and every 
thing that is proper to it. How excellent muſt a picture appear, and with what 
admiration viewed, when every thing has its due qualities, and the whole, a 
| prudent management! what will not the artiſt merit, if he perform nothing be- 
bond his ſtrength and knowledge! for, fince we cannot know all things in per- 
lection, we muſt keep within the bounds of our underſtanding. He who would 
be every where, is ſeldom found any where; and by confounding things does, in- 
| ſtead of real judgment, diſcover his little ſkill. Repreſent then no more than 
Jour Capacity will admit; and principally take care, not to intermix modern and 
ancient 
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ren J _ — _ his army were defeated at Marathon ; and afterwards by Miltiades, general of the 
_ ft He conquered Sicily, after he had laid waſte the Country of Epidaurus, 
|! By whom Carthage was deſtroyed, 85 P 
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ancient dreſſes, and furniture in the ſame compoſition : thus we ſhew a generous ſpirit 
for eminence, and with the excellent former and latter Italian, French, Flemiſh, and 
other maſters, an emulation to excel in what is noble, great and artful, 

I think I can't better deſcribe the difference between what is antique and modery, 
than by a windball and an egg, thus; the ball, by being toſſed to and fro, and 
at laſt burſting, repreſents ſhort duration, affording nothing but wind; but the egg 
hatched and opened, produces a living creature; not only a ſomething, but ſone. 
thing good ; the former, a mere nothing ; or, if it have a name, it 1s vanity, and 
therefore rather bad than good. 

Painting was, by the ancient Romans, ſo highly eſteemed, that none but noble. 
men durſt learn it : As we may alſo gather from the painters, ſeveral of whom 
have been of noble extraction: and the reaſon of it is very evident, fince it is 
not only probable, but reaſonable, that ſuch ingenious ſpirits ſhould have a dif. 
tinguiſhing inclination for arts, ſuitable to their quality, above the vulgar. Their 
meditations, actions, and perceptions were fixed on great and ſublime things: 
they enquired into, and conſulted many excellent authors of hiſtory, fables and 
emblems, as well ſacred as profane, and the accounts of ancient medals ; from 
whence they have drawn plentiful and ingenious matter for their ſtudious : what 
excellent paintings have they not obliged the world with ! how many temples, 
palaces, and other rare ſtructures have they enriched with elegant devices inciting 
to virtue; whereby they have bequathed a laſting name to poſterity ! How did 
architecture (never enough to be praiſed) flouriſh in their times. But what alter. 
ations do we ſee now ? How are the beauties and profitable uſes of painting either 
ſunk, obſcured or ſlighted, fince the * Bombocciades are multiplied in theſe countries; 
at preſent we can ſcarce ſee one virtue appear, but ten, nay an hundred vices will 
riſe counter to it; thus has ſprung up a ſecond Hyara like that of Lerna; ſo that 
we want a valiant Hercules to lop off thoſe dragons heads which are always ſprout- 
ing. Thus architecture itſelf, how excellent ſoever, is, with the right practice 
of painting, brought into diſgrace, and ſlighted by other nations; fince we ſcarce 
ſce a beautiful hall or fine apartment of any coſt, that is not ſet out with pictures 
of beggars, obſcenities, a Geneva- ſtall, tobacco-ſmoakers, fidlers, naſty children 
caſing nature, and other things more filthy. Who can entertain his friend ora 
perſon of repute in an appartment lying thus in litter, or where a child is bau- 
ling, or wiping clean? We grant, that theſe things are only repreſented in 
picture: but is not the the art of painting an imitation of the life; which can either 
Pleaſe or loath? if then we make ſuch things like the life, they muſt needs raiſe an 
averſion, They are therefore too low and unbecoming ſubjects for ornament, 
eſpecially for people of faſhion, whoſe conceptions ought to ſurpaſs the vulgat. 
We admit indeed that all this is art, or at leaſt called ſo, when the life is thereby 
naturally expreſſed; but how much the beautiful life, ſkilfully handled, differ 
from the defective life of modern painters, let the curious determine. It is cet 
tain that men, (and beaſts too) have each a particular and different inclination to 
particular things; whereby they love what is agreeable to their natures, the one 


* The followers of Bambcccio, a celebrated painter of mean ſubjects. 
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good, the other bad, becauſe (as ſome pretend) they are governed and influenced 
bycertain conſtellations happening at their births: This at leaſt we know, that 
one man inclines to hunting, and a country: life; another to war, ſtrife, and con- 
tention; another to merchandiſe and deceit; this, to politics and great things; 
that, to pleaſures, &c. So that in each we diſcover what his nature and paſiion 
is prone to. 

But let us reflect on two arts, noble and ignoble or antique and modern, and ſce 
how much they differ both in objects and execution. The antique is unlimited, that 
is, it can handle hiſtory, ſacred as well as profane, fables and emblems both moral 
and ſpiritual ; under which three heads it comprehends, all that ever was, is, and 
all be; the paſt, preſent, and to come; and that, after an excellent manner, which never 
alters, but remains alzways the ſame : The modern, contrarily, is ſo far from being free, 
lat it is limited within certain narrow bounds ; and is of ſmall power ; for it may or cau 
| repreſent no more than what is preſent, and that too in a manner tokich is always changing : 
Mad is paſt and to come is Without its pozwer 3 as alſo hiſtories, fables and emblems, as well 
poetical and philoſophic as moral. Hence we may judge what the modern art of paint- 
| ing 1s, and why it cannot be called noble; much leſs of any harmony with the 
antique, I could aſſign more cauſes for this diſunion, but ſhall at preſent omit 
them for two reaſons; firſt, becauſe men's judgments are fo various; and each 

argues according to his paſſions and inclinations, in proportion as he likes or 
diſlikes a thing : Secondly, (which is the principal) that I may not be thought 
to raiſe any ſuſpicions of partiality or prepoſſeſſion. But why ſhould I reftrain 
my thoughts? Let me ſpeak plain in ſpite of others; I ſay then, that although 
modern things ſeem to have ſome prettineſs, yet they are only to be efteemed as 
diverſions of the art. I moreover maintain, that ſuch painters as never produce 
more than one choice of ſubjects, may truely be ranked among tradeſmen ; fince 
ſuch repreſentations cannot be called an exerciſe of the mind, but an handicraft 
trade, 

But ſuch remarks as theſe, we may ſufficiently perceive, that from apprehenſion, 
anoroledge, and judgment, ſpring the luſtre and elevation of the antique art of paint- 
ing; and contrarily that zgnorance, negligence, and ſelf-:: ill, debaſe and ſubject the 
modern: So that the ancients have not improperly placed Minerva by the one, and 
Midas by the other; intimating by the former, fill in the art, practice, carefulneſs 

| and an heavenly talent; and by the latter, imprud:uce, blind zeal, wordly defects and 
| /itadrances. | 
But if any one would perhaps examine, whether there be not a means to make 
ide modern noble, as well as the antique, that they might both march together, they 
would find it to be labour in vain; fince defects once got footing are not eafily 
| remedied : But further, we often hear with wonder, that painters perſuade one 
; another that, in handling a ſubject, it is enough to follow nature, though ſhe be 
| detective ; as 'crooked, lame, ſquint-eyed, or blind; and that when ſne is imi- 


(0 | tated with a delicate pencil, that is ſufficient ; and ſuch is their zeal and extra- 
8 ordinary pains, that one pairts for that end the air of his wife, though ever ſo. 


ugly, with all her freckles and pimples very exactly; whereby the agrecableneſs 
of a beautiful woman's face is quite loſt: Another chuſes his clowniſh uumannerly 
O 2 maid- 
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maid-ſervant for his model, and makes her a lady in a ſaloon : Another will put 
a lord's dreſs on a ſchool-boy, or his own ſon, though continually ſtroaking his 
hair behind his ears, ſcratching his head, os having a down-look ; thinking it 
ſufficient to have followed nature, without regard to grace, which ought to be 
repreſented; or having recourſe to fine plaiſter-faces, which are to be had in 
abundance. 

The beautiful and well-compoſed airs in a picture of many or few figures, 
have a great effect on the minds of the knowing; of which the ancients were 
thoroughly ſenſible; for in the moſt perfect bodies they made the face chiefly to 
excel in beauty and agreeableneſs. No one of judgment will deny, that a beau. 
tiful and well-carriaged woman has ſuch an aſcendant as moſt effectually to more 
her beholders in two different manners, as by two contrary paſſions; under mis. 
fortune or in raging pain, ſhe will pierce a man's heart, and move him to com- 
paſſion; and when ſhe entertains us on any joyful occaſion, with ſinging or 
laughing, ſhe will at once delight us: a clowniſh woman contrarily, will not 
produce any ſuch effects; for her beholders, through her unmannerlineſs and 
timple behaviour, deſpiſe her mirth, and mock her ridiculous forrow. 

What great defect do we not ſtill find in modern painters, when they uſe, or rather 
abuſe, the life; not doing like thoſe, who being accuſtomed to @ nobler manner, 
view the life with knowledge and judgmegt, that is, not as it ordinarily appears, but 
as it ought to be, in its greateſt perfection: Whereas the others, blinded by cuſtom, 
have no ſuch nicety ; becauſe they imitate the life juſt as they ſee it, without any 
difference: We even ſee them make it more deformed than nature ever produces; 
for the more miſ-ſhapen faces Ramboccio, Oftade, Brouwer, Moller, and many others 
made, the more they were eſteemed by ignorants: By which low choices we can 
eaſily judge, that they were ſtrangers. to, beauty, and admirers. of deformity: 
However it is an infallible rule, that daily cuſtom and converſe with people like 
ourſelves contribute much to it. Thus deformity and vice are preferred to vir- 
tue, and what ſhould be ſhunned ſought ; whereas he who is ſenſible of virtue 
will always endeavour to eſcape error. 


— 


CHAP. II. Method for repreſenting what is City-like, or elegant Modern. 


HE continual'changes in worldly things afford us plentiful matter for modr» 
| manner, without recourſe to. hiſtory, Abies, or emblems ;. even ſo much 3 
to be endleſs; as may be gathered from the aſſemblies for public worſhip, 
pleadings in courts, plays, family occurrences, and the like: All which ve 
perceive to be either majeſtic, amorous, ſorrowful, or otherwiſe. , Thoſe thing, 
how different ſoever, can be repreſented in the antique manner as well as in the modem, 
provided each keep its quality ; as I have already intimated, and ſhall further infiſt in 
the ſubſequent examples; which can be handled in both manners alike natural aud 


proper, without etther's borrozving any thing from the other, but the ſubject. This 1 = 
worthy 
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worthy of remark ; and the rather, ſince, to my knowledge, no author, treating 
of things antique and modern, has ſaid any thing touching it. 

Francis Mieris has not only curiouſly followed his maſter Gerrard Dou, in the 
elegant modern manner, but is, in ſome things, his ſuperior; and the rare Pouſin, 
and Raphael, prince of the Italian painters, excelled in the antique: Let us then 
follow their examples in what is moſt agreeable to our guſto's ; and though the 
latter far exceed the former in nobleneſs, it is however more commendable, to be 
like a good Mieris in the modern manner, than a bad Raphael in the antigve. Though 
I remember to have ſeen a picture of old Mieris, which, as often as I think of it, 
ſurpriſes me; it was an balt-length figure, about the bigneſs of the palm of the 
hand, repreſenting the art of painting, holding a vizor in her hand ; its air, head- 
attire, dreſs and furniture ſo very beautiful and truly antique, that I never ſaw the 
like done by any other modern maſter, how ſkilful ſoever. Whence it appears, 
how rare it is for a modern maſter to give into the antique. 

Let us now repreſent the caſe of parents permitting their children to take ſeme 
diverſions in bathing : A deſign which can be as rvell executed in the antique as the 
modern manner. The bagnio comes forward in the piece, having a deſcent into it 
of two ſteps: The boys from twelve to fifteen years old, about the water and in 
it, are naked: A daughter, of twenty years of age, is ſeen with a fine white 
linnen cloth over her body, in order to cover what modeſty conceals, and as 1s 
cuſtomary on ſuch occaſions ; nevertheleſs her arms and part of her legs are bare ; 
the is coming up the ſteps on the left fide : One of the aforeſaid boys holds her 
faſt by a flappet of the wet cloth, in order to prevent her going up : further be- 
hind, near a bed, the eldeſt daughter, about twenty-five years old, appears almoſt 
unſhifted ; and near her, a maid-ſervant to put the cloth about her : The father 
we repreſent, dreſt either in his cloaths, or a japan night-gown, ſtanding on the 
brink of the bagnio, and laughing at the boys who are in it, and playing their 
tricks : One of them is ſtanding with his left leg on the ſteps, and with the other 
foot juſt touches the water ; the youngeſt boy hes on his belly extended on the 
lowermoſt ſtep, plaſhing with his hands in the water ; the cloth of the daughter, 
who is ſtepping out of the bagnio, dropping wet, ſticks ſo cloſe to her body, 
that the nakedneſs of the members appear ſo tranſparently through it: The 
mother all this while is buſy in ſerving ſome ſweet-meats on a table covered with 
a napkin, near which, a child, of two or three years of age, is fitting in a chair 
in his ſhirt ; to whom ſhe offers a macaroon. Somewhat further are ſeen filk gowns, 
petticoats, velvet ſcarves, hoods, &c. hanging on pins : On a table are lying 
pearl necklaces, bracelets and other trinkets: In fine, the whole diſpoſition is 
moſt orderly, natural and beautiful. As for the boys cloaths, to wit, coats, hats, 
breeches, ſtockings, ſhoes, &c. they lie on the brink of the bagnio. | 

Now I refer it to the judicious reader, whether the daughter, who, on the left 
ide, is ſtepping out of the bagnio, ought not, notwithſtanding her being covered 
with the cloth, to be — beautiful and ſhapeable in her arms, legs, 
hands and feet, nay, even her body alſo, ſo far as the nakedneſs appears through 
the wet cloth ? her modeſty appears evidently by her baſhful look: What a car- 
nage ſhew the feet and whole body, while ſhe endeavours to cover the parts which 

modeſty 
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modeſty conceals! And how modeſtly does ſhe ſtep up, inſtead of expoſing thoſe 
parts by a wanton gate! I aſk further, whether the boy, who is ſtopping her 
by the flappet of the cloth, ought to be leſs beautiful and well-made than the 
father in the flowered japan gown ? The boy the ſame, who lies extended on his 
belly; in whom muſt appear innocence and childiſhneſs : The eldeſt daughter in 
her bloom, well deſcended and virtuouſly educated, To whom ſhall we liken 
her? whence muſt we fetch her beauty? and whom muſt we ute for a model! 
a vulgar perſon, or one of a better appearance: even this latter would be a in- 
ſufficient for the purpoſe, if not well educated and fine-carriaged ; becauſe beauty 
without grace looks miſhapen and ſtiff: This virgin then, who is, except in her 
feet, quite naked, ought principally to be painted, as beautiful and agreeable as 
Grecian Venus; I mean not, a wanton one, but an * heavenly one, i. e. a virtuous 
one; for as much as the ſoul differs from the body, and the body from the dreſs, 
does nobility from commonalty, virtue from defect. If any one aſk, where he 
ſhall find thoſe beauties; I refer him in the firſt place, to the books which treat 
of perfect proportion; wherein true grace confiſts : Whilſt he is ſtudious in thoſe, 
he ought to have the beft plaiſter- figures before him, in order to exerciſe his un- 
derſtanding, and thereby acquire a ſolid judgment. If it be again objected, 
that the plaiſter is not equal to living nature, I own it; for I mean not, that the 
artiſt ſhould paint fleſh-colour after them, but get a perfect idea of their + 
beauty, grace and agreeableneſs, both general and particular; whence perfection 
ſprings; for the colouring is evident, and eaſy enongh to be found in the life, as 
I could prove in ſeveral inſtances of ſome ordinary painters who coloured well; 
who, before they had made much progreſs in the art, were cried up for great 
men, and yet, having any thing extraordinary to do, were not able to ſketch well 
an head, hand or foot. 

The modern painting can therefore not be accounted art, then nature is ſimply 
followed; which is a meer imperfect imitation or defective aping her. Even, 
where a thing repreſented ever ſo natural, well-deſigned and properly ordered; 
the condition, manners and cuſtom of the country well obſerved, and the colour- 
ing moſt exact, yet the knowing will not think it artful : but when nature 1 
corrected and improved by a judicious maſter, and the aforeſaid qualities joined to 
it, the painting muſt then be noble and perfect. 

I ſay therefore, with reſpe& to the naked, whether of man, woman or child, 
that when it is not exhibited moſt beautifully, or in its due proportion, the node's 
painting cannot deſerve the name of art; and with good reaſon, fince this 1s the 
only method whereby to make thoſe two unlike fiſters accord, 

Van Dyk, never enough to be commended, gained excellence in the antique 3s 
well as the modern manner, by ſtrictly following the aforeſaid three graces in 
both; and he thereby acquired the epithet of Matchleſs : let us therefore follow 
his noble example in what made him ſo famous; ſince he is the firſt who carried 
the modern manner ſo high as to gain it the name of art, Whence we may cafily 
conclude, what great difference there muſt be, between a painter who makes 
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the modern or defeftrve life, his ſtudy and excellence, and one who follows the 
antique, or makes a thorough enquiry into every thing that is beautiful and perfect: 
The difference is even ſo great in every reſpect, that I cannot but wonder at it; 
eſpecially, when I confider how much greater the number of the former ſort is, 
and how they daily increaſe. I wonder, I fay, that now-a-days virtue is fo little 
heeded ; virtue, which took its rife from Heaven, is now, as formerly the god- 
ly * Afrea did, flown thither again; and vice, contrarily, which ſprung forth of 
+ Erebus and black earth, keeps its ſtation. But it cannot be otherwiſe, fince 
blind love alone rules, and an | Anteros is no more. The reaſon of ſo great a dif- 
ference can be attributed to nothing elſe, but the different inclinations of painters, 
to objects agreeing with their tempers. 

They, who content themſelves with following deſective life, will never produce 
any thing perfect, or deſerve the name of artful maſters ; becauſe not Kn ing, Or 
not caring to Eno, wwhat is beſt, they cannot ſo much as ſtrive at it: to which add, 
another miſchief ; they more eaſily judge of what is bad than good; as I ſhall explain 
myſelf in the following example. 

A young man as a painter with pallet and pencils, attended by Zæal, is led by 
a blind Cupid, to the figure of Nature, whoſe face is covered by Vulcan with a veil, 
The ſun behind the young man enlightens the aforeſaid whole figure. Mercury, on 
a cloud, with his Caduceus in one hand, holds a ſtar over the artiſt's head in the 
other. The meaning is this. 

Nature is the painter's object; the ſun repreſents knowledge ; Vulcan e groſs part 
of the air, or earthineſs ; and Mercury, inevitable fate. The reſt explains itſeif. Thus 
much touching a modern painter. 

Another emblem may have this difference, that inſtead of Vulcan's covering the 
upper part of Nature with a veil, Pallas is taking it off; and Antercs introduced 
inſtead of Cupid: The meaning is, that Zudgment by Pallas (which fignifies V. 
dm) governs the upper and moſt perfect part; and diſcovers to the foul all it 
needs to know ; when Anteros fignitying Love to Virtue, is leading the painter, at- 
tended by Zeal, to it. 

But to ſpeak ſtill plainer, we ſhall ſubjoin a third ordonnance. 

We repreſent f e young men of equal age; the one ſtanding on the ground be- 


fore the figure of Nature; and the other, on one fide, or behind him, ſomewhat 


raiſed on a ſtone or ſtep : by the former is placed Vulcan, and by the latter, Pallas; 


{the one ſignify ing defect or earthy parts, and the other, the ſou! or perfection. Let 
| the 


r 


* Aftrea, or uprightneſs ; ſincerity, love, and all heavenly virtues are underſtood by her. She 
was the daughter of one of the Titans and Themis, according to Heſio4 : but Ovid calls her, the 
daughter of Fupiter and Themis, She came from Heaven in the golden age, and when vice and core 
ruption got tooting, flew thither again. 
S t By bim is 2 Hell _ the Night. Some name him the god of Hell, and, ſay he wa 
married to the Night, Alſo an Hellifh river, of which Virgil fings thus, in his Encid:, 


— — illius ergo 
Veni mu & magnos Erebi tranavimus Amneit. 


rom Erebus and the Night are brought forth lies, envy, ſtubbornneſs, poverty, ſickneſs, Cc. 


> -ounter-love, lon of Venus, and younger brotner to Cupid, See Suidas, Pauſaniar, Porphiry 
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the figure of Nature be enlightened by the ſun, and cauſe triangular rays to pro. 
ceed from thoſe young men's eyes upon it; the rays of the former extend ron 
the feet up io the middle; and thoſe of the latter take the whole figure. Let us noy 
judge, when the ſux repreſents knowledge, which of the two young men can ſe 
and comprehend the moſt, and is moſt perfect, he who views the figure but half. 
way, or he who examines it up to the upper parts. Whence we may learn, 
that the mind and judgment are beyond the hand and practice, which, without e., 
are of no worth. *Tis art to produce ſomething which we have not in fight ; but mer 
copying and aping to intimate what we have before us. 

But let us go further, and conſider, whether the foregoing example cannot be 
applied to the caſe of the lovers of the antique and modern manner. 

We ſuppoſe then o lovers inſtead of two painters, and take the art of painting, 
inflead of nature, for the object; which they, like the others, view, the one en- 
tirely, the other but half-way : thus he, who comprehends the figure through- 
out, knows moſt, and has the beſt knowledge, and is conſequently a greater lover; 
when the other is obſerved as a lover of low things, and ignorant of the more 
noble: of this latter ſort we find the greateſt number in our countries. 

It is a certain poſition, that ſome men, though hindered in their youth by an 
ordinary education, from attaining ſublime thoughts and great things, can alter 
in time by art and exerciſe ; even conquer their innate diſpoſitions, and fit them- 
ſelves for noble and excellent things; ſo that we need not wonder, that Domeſthenrs 
was not more eloquent than Demades, who, though he ſeemed as if nature had 
not beſtowed on him either tongue or ſpeech, yet became ſo eloquent, that his 
ſingular example ſhews, there is nothing impoſſible to art; nay, few defects, 
which, like Demadks, diligence and labour cannot overcome. Do we need no: 
read of Heraclides, that he became a *philoſopher in ſpite of nature and edu- 
cation? why does Socrates, not prone to virtue, become virtuous ? wherefore we 
need not wonder, that many great men have obtained great endowments, though 
naturally unfit for them: And from hence we may infer, that art and exerci!? 
are of more worth than the productions of nature, 

I have not yet made mention of ſeveral men of mean extraction, who, though 
they ſpent many years with pleaſure and aſſiduity, in lo employments, yet aftet. 
wards arrived, to general ſurprize, at the top of their art; as is ſaid of Poſydo? 
da Caravaggio, who, in Raphael's time, having been an hod-man to his cighteenta 
year, became afterwards a great maſter : The ſame was the caſe of Quintin Mu, 
who having been, to his twentieth year, a ſmith, gave into painting, and much 
ſurpaſſed his cotemporaries. Martin Hemſtirt, a countryman's ſon, Aud'ts 
Mantegna, a cow-herd, and many others of mean birth alſo went great lengths u 
the art. 

Was not, among the ancient philoſophers, Protagoras, a countryman's ſon; F. 
thagoras, an engraver's ; Iphicrates, general of the Athenians, a taylor's ; the orator 
Demades, aforeſaid, a ſailor's, and the Mantuan Maro, prince of the Latin poets, 
the ſon of a potter? even the muſes themſelves were poor; their nobility ſprung 
not from their birth but their ſcience. | 

We could give many more inſtances of this kind; but, not to ſeem tediobs 
ſhall proceed to CHAP, 
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CHAP. III. T he Nature of City- lite Subjects; which daily afford plentiful 
Matter for a modern Painter, 


to the common, even to the meaneſt, ſo we find ourſelves obliged to treat 
t all parts of the art, in order to be alike uſeful to every one. 

We have already obſerved, that there are three ſorts of people, the courtly or 
high; the citizen or commonalty ; and the mean or poor tate ; the firſt is ſpoken 
of in the foregoing book of ordonnarnce ; and the ſecond ſhall now follow. 

We ſuppoſe, that every artiſt endeavours to excel in his choice of a fuly-Ct.; 
that ſome ſeek fame and money; others, money and fame; others, money only: 
at the ſame time we think it no leſs artful to repreſent a jeſt than a ſerious matter; 
| a countryman, than a courtier, or an aſs, than an horſe, ſince either requires 
good {kill to expreſs it properly. 

Although there is a great difference between citizens and courtiers, yet the one 
as well the other may excel alike in beauty and goodneſs ; it is grandeur alone 
that makes the diſtinction between the city and court; for luxury and pride are 
| peculiar to the latter, but modeſty and temperance to the former. 

Having premiſed this, it will be eaſy to exhibit plainly, the further circum- 
| ſtances, as occaſion ſhall call for them; firſt obſerving, that as the city-life is 
| peculiar to us, with its daily occurrences of aſſemblies, paſtimes, family-affairs, 
and other particulars, mentioned in the preceding chapter; ſo it is the more eaſy 
for a painter to make ſuch ſubjects his practice; eſpecially one who finds himſelf 
3 — men for the grand taſte, for whoſe ſake we give the following ſchemes. 
And firſt an 


\ S the genius of artiſts differs, one leading to the ſublime manner, another 
0 


1 


Example of Intreating and Refuſing. 


© Tivo Virgins are ſeen at a table, drinking tea; the youngeſt is in her within- 
door dreſs, and the other, a friend paying her a viſit; each has her cup and 
| {aucer ; that of the youngeſt ſtands filled before her, and ſhe has the tea-pot in 
ber hand, in order to fill the cup of the other, who, having turned it down, ſets 
i on the table; ſhe is friendly intreated by the other to drink another diſh; as if 
e ſaid, —Pray, dear Iſabel ! one diſh more ; but a ſervant entering the room to call 
; her away, ſhe refuſes it, with her hand on the tea- pot, to hinder filling, ſeeming 
do lay,—[ thank you heartily ; fill no more. Theſe two paſſions cauſe two contrary 
motions in the whole body, hands, feet and face. The mother, who is letting in 
3 the ſervant with his hat under his arm, holds the door half open, and is ſhewing 
bim his miſtreſs; the opening of the door diſcovers a ſledge, (the uſual carriage 
= of Holland) with which he is come to fetch her. 
| Now, in order to expreſs more plainly this riſing from the tea-table, we may 
1 place another virgin at it, near Jabel; who, looking towards the door, ſeems to 
riſe and ſet down her cup: The man we may make approaching his W 
a letter 
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Cl 
a letter in his hand; and the mother, ſtanding at the door, and looking: a little 
boy may alſo properly ſtand at the table, who, ſtealing a bit ot ſugar out of the - 
box, is watching his fiſter, to ſee whether ſhe obſerves it. Thus the matter may Th 
ſtand with reſpect to theſe two virgins. 1 
Have we a mind to repreſent the ſame occurrence by gentlemen, we ought 0 
only to change the tea into wine; the teapot into a bottle ; the cups into glaſſes; ah 
the tea-equipage of kettle, chafing-diſh, Sc. into a ciſtern, according to the — 
ſeaſon ; and the mother into a menial ſervant; the apartment, if in the ſummer. rl 
ſeaſon, to be in a garden-houſe; and, in the winter, a chamber, with an enter. 5 
tainment, or collation. EN # 
Such ſubjects as theſe are very commendable, and may be nobly diſpoſed, to of - 
the credit of an artiſt : But he « $—"a_ handling cottages, brandy-ſhops, ale-hoyſes, = 
bawdy-houſes, corps-de-gard, and the like. 
4 — alibit — example of daily occurrence; whereby appear me = 
paſſions; in order to ſhew, that they muſt not be wanting in ſuch repreſentations, hr 
1 th 
EXAMPLE II. Of an accident which happened at a Painter s Houſe, — 
mear 
The artiſt had one morning a fine plaiſter-figure and two buſts brought home; himf 
and ſetting them out of the way on a cheſt of drawers, and then paying the Ti 
figure-maker, let him depart : A boy of ſeven or eight years of age fitting near 
the drawers, eating a piece of bread and butter, ſaw this; who, after he had 
eaten, and his father left the room, took a chair, in order to view*them near; 
and thinking them play-things, muſt needs take them down : But either through T 
their weight, or the tottering of the chair, whereon he ſtood, he dropped the Wi This 
figure. On this noiſe the father, apprehenſive of what had happened, came Wi we 
down into the room, and beheld the misfortune with forrow. The boy affright bay 
ed, looked about for a corner to hide in; and at laſt run to his mother, hanging Wi — 
about her neck, and begging her to ſave him. Sbe, though concerned for the — 
damage, yet deſired the father to conſider the child's innocence; upon which, Woke 
and the intreaty of his daughter, who had ruſhed into the room, on hearing the J proffle 
outcry, he was pacified; ordering the maid- ſervant to gather up the broken 18 
parts, and to fling them away : after which, he took the two buſts in his arms, W fone | 
and returned to his room. __ his he 
Although this accident be in itſelf of no great moment, yet it wall __ Jeſt ar 
matter enough for a mode- painter, as well as the contrary, to fill three cloths wit; WE glass; 
being full — paſſions, elegance, and variety; and as rich in ſubject s leg: } 
if it were a fiction. | : Arid bare ; 
It cannot be denied, that this ſubject, though no hiſtory, is of an % as is ſeen 
nature, and requires as much pains as handling ſome fictions out of Homer & ment 
Virgil. We grant indeed, that the nature of it gives us liberty of adding 5 holds 
ornaments, or taking away what heavy by-works we pleaſe, fince we are . right! 
of our own inventions, and can manage our thoughts as we think fit, til _ me left fi 
brought them to our liking; which is a licefice not allowable in other Kinds d except 


hiſtory; nevertheleſs when we have a mind to exhibit an accident like __ 
85 
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ceding, we muſt confine our ſelves to all the particulars of it, though no hiſtory ; be- 
cauſe by abating or leaving out any of them, it would make no impreſſion on us. 
This example then, though only an introduction to ſuch fort of compoſitions, 
vet requires a punctual imitation ; and we get in time richer in thoſe inventions, 
by daily occurrences. They muſt be even pleaſant to painters in the grand man- 
ner, fince they recreate the mind, require no reading, and may in great nnmbers 
he met with at leifure times, Princes often diſguiſe in mean habits for their 
diverfion ; and citizens and commonalty in rich ones for the ſame reaſon ; becauſe 
any ſort of variety tickles; and each/ſceks his pleaſure foreign to his uſual way 
of living. ; 

But it is more eaſy for a citizen to play a citizen's than any other part ; and for 
a painter to keep to the management of what he daily meets with, than any thing 
elſe; ſince the mind is like a glaſs ball hung up in the middle of a room, which 
receives all the objects preſent, and retains the impreſſion of them. Thus Rubens 
and Van Dyk, by daily converfing with the great at court, were fixing their 
thoughts on what is ſublime and lofty in the art; Fordaans and Rembrandt again, 
on what is city-like, and Bamboccio and Brouwer, on what is moſt vulgar and 
mean. Thus each in his way, according to his converſation with people like 
himſelf, 
The following accident is as remarkable as the former : 


Ordonnance. 


This compoſition exhibits a mother, holding a looking-glaſs before her child. 
& This woman fits upright, with her back moſtly — the light, cloſe to a 
| window, which runs to the point of ſight, and is but half ſeen; through which 
window ſhe receives her light a little fronting ; her dreſs is a long dark blue upper 
& garment, and her under one, having long ſleeves, is light gold colour with purple 
reflexions; with her left hand ſhe holds the looking-glaſs upright in her lap; 
books at the child with a ſmile, yet her mouth ſomewhat open; her head, in 
8 profile, inclines a little to the left ſhoulder ; her right hand behind her reſts on 
a ſmall round table, whereon lies an open book, a frame with needlework, and 
ſome bobbins of filk. The child ſtanding before the glaſs, with a fool's cap on 
bis head, holds an apple againſt his left breaſt in his right hand; and has his 
left arm with a double fiſt up to his ear, and whimpering threatens to beat the 
glaſs; he turns to the left, looking angrily at it, and draws back with his right 
leg: His coat, which is white, is loopt on the right ſhoulder ; and his left breaſt 
bare; he is girt with a roſe-colour girdle. A maid-ſervant ſtanding behind him, 
15 ſeen fronting, with her backfide ſtanding ſomewhat out to the left; her gar- 
ment is greyiſh violet, with a white cloth about her body; in her left hand ſhe 
bolds a key againſt her breaſt, and under her arm ſhe has a duſting bruſh; her 
Þ [got hand reſts on her miſtreſs's arm, and with her head flung back towards her 
left fide, laughs ſo heartily as to diſcover her teeth; her hair is tied under a cap, 
except a black twiſted lock coming over her boſom on the left fide; her ſmock 
ee ves are turned up to her elbows, Cloſe behind the miſtreſs hangs a light grey 
P 2 curtain, 
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curtain, moſtly ſhaded by a pier of the walling between. the windows; on which, 
the maid gives a large ground-ſhade, which * off the child. On the left ſide 
of the compoſition a door is ſeen half open. Forward appears a. cuſhion on 2 
cricket, whereon lies a tabby cat; and by it, ſome little flowers or a withered, 


chaplet, and a timbrel. 
Now, with reſpect to this repreſentation, conſider the following. 


Obſervations. 


Here is ſomething more to be remarked than the innocence of the child; he 
grows angry at ſeeing himſelf in the glaſs, imagining, . that another child- (be- 
cauſe his own dreſs is unknown to him) is come to fright him, and get his apple. 
The chief defign of the ordonnance is, to expreſs exactly the proper paſſions of. 
each figure, according to its nature and quality; which not only effectually ap- 
pear by the poſtures, but alſo by the dreſſes aſſigned them, and their colours; to. 
wit, in the child, innocence; in the maid, folly ; in the mother, moderation, 

Although this compoſition be no more a fact than the former, yet it affects our 
paſſions as a truth; and becauſe the dreſſes do not quite chime in with the mode, 
it may, if well painted and executed, hang better near an antique hiſtory or fable, 
than one of a company of gentlemen and ladies, whoſe rich dreſſes ſhine with 
gold and filver. Moreover the dreſſes varying from the preſent mode, the pic- 
ture will maintain a decorum, which will not abate in a thouſand years, if the 
circumſtances of the by-works be well obſerved. By introducing a timbrel inſtead 
of marbles, nickers, or cockals, and giving the maid a duſting-bruſh inſtead of 
a broom or mop, and placing by the miſtreſs an open book or a frame of needle- 
work, inſtead of a ſpinning-wheel or. pudding- pan, we fhall perceive the childiſh 
ſimplicity of the firſt, the ſervitude of the ſecond,. and the tutelage or command 
of the third. The very cat lying by the dead flowers on. the cricket, intimates 
childiſh play, and a fondneſs to ſcatter all things about the room. 

If the artiſt find no taſte in repreſenting things in the antique way and yet think 
the modern-too mean, ſuch an one may very commendably employ himſelf in 


handling ſuch ſubjects as the following. 
Picture of Virtue. 


She appears fitting compoſedly before a large looking: glaſs, the frame wheref 
is carved and gilt, and adorned with monſters ; ſhe views herſelf in- it, holdings 
rounded ſerpent twined with laurel ; her aſpect is ſedate, her ſway majeſtic ; an 
ſhe's attired like a ROMA: Near her. ſtand ſome children attentively viewing the 
the frame, and, with a general laugh, pointing at the monſters. One of thel 
children wears a fool's cap ; another — a neſt of birds; a third has a jingli"g 
iron; a fourth, a ſhell of water, out of which he blows bubbles with a feed; 
_ a fifth is playing with a puppet ; theſe children are partly boys and parti 
girls, | „ 
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The ſenſe of this table is eaſy : but if the curious want further ſcope, let them 
confider only, for inſtance, in what a good and bad family confiſts, and they will 
find, that there are four ſorts of people: namely, in a good family, a prudent - 
and reſpected father; a careful and good-natured mother; obedient children, and 
humble and honeſt ſervants : the father gives law ; the mother enforces it to the 
children; and both they and the ſervants obey : again, the father puniſhes ; the 
mother reconciles, and the children love and fear : a good father is alſo liberal in 
the ſupport of his family ; the careful mother manages with frugality, yet with 
honour : all is in peace and order and virtue their aim.. 

In a bad family, we contrarily ſee the father careleſs; the mother laviſh ; the 
boys wanton ; the girls pert ; and the ſervants idling and diſhoneſt : the father in- 
dolent ; the mother unreaſonably indulgent to the children; the girls ſaucy and 
proud; the boys rampant and gameſome ;. and the ſervants catching at what they 
can lay hold of,. thinking it beſt to fiſh in troubled waters, and feaſt daily at. their 
maſters expence.. Again, there are other objects in a divided family; when the 
man is pious and the wife a worldling, we fee frequently wicked children: con- 
trarily, a worldly-minded man and a religious woman often have virtuous chil- 
dren ; the reaſon is plain. 

If ſuch things as theſe be well obſerved, they furniſh abundance of matter, and 
produce an extraordinary effect in any family-occurrences, in what condition and 
on what occaſion ſoever we confider them; whether in proſperity or adverfity ; 
great and noble, common or in the mean ſtate; and as well in their manners and 
carriage as their dreſs : and if theſe things be well executed, whether in the antique 
or the modern tafte, they are each way commendable ſubjects for an artiſt, 


pe 


CHAP. IV. Continuation of the ſame, 


give ſome further thoughts, though ſhort of what can be ſaid of thoſe two 
unlike fiſters, ſince the field is ſo large, that I could write a whole treatiſe on that 


ſubject only. 


\ S a connexion to what precedes touching the !zvo aforeſaid manners, I ſhail 


Repreſentation of Vanity, Plate XX. 


This ordonnance exhibits an hall, which receives its light through a large win- 
dow on the right fide : behind againſt the wall ſtands a table, on which is a large 
celeſtial globe: At the foot of this globe lies an open book: on the left fide of 
the point of ſight is ſeen; through a door-way going down with ſteps, a viſto, 
with part of a fountain; and on the fide which runs to the point of fight ſeveral 
vaſes and buſts of famous heroes: on the left fide of the apartment is a cloſet aſ- 
cended to by two ſteps, between two hand-rails : in the middle of the piece for- 
ward, we place a round table, decked with all forts of women's furniture, as a 


looking-glaſs, boxes, &c. At the window are ſeen two children, a boy and gn 
the 
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the boy, with a ſhell in his hand, is leaning on the frame of the window, and glo 
blowing bubbles through a reed or > of the girl, who is got on a foot-ſtoo!, -— 
ſupports herſelf on her right hand, and, laughing, points with the other at a fly. 4 


ing bubble : upon which, the boy looks back, holding the reed or pipe with hi _ 
right hand in the ſhell : On the right fide of the hinmoſt table ſtands a philoſo. 
pher in ſtudy, with a finger at his forehead, and holding a pair of compaſſes on 


the globe in his left hand : by the cloſet, which is half open, ſtands an old wo. 110 
man looking forwards, with her head fidling, and rubbing her hands: by the bod 
further hand-rail of the ſteps, a maid-ſervant is kneeling, and whiping the ſai l 
rail with a cloth; having by her a box of ſand, a pot with water, and a ftif "vg 
rubbing-bruſh : the cloſet is full of plate: at the round table forwards fits 3 ne 
young lady, dreſſing at the glaſs ; her boſom is open, and ſhe is looſely dreſt in T 
fine linnen and filk ; with her left hand the is bringing a right-fide hair-lock over * 
her boſom, viewing herſelf ſide ways, and, with her right hand taking a pear! ? , 
necklace out a of box: the apartment is of light Piſan marble. The philoſopher's 85 
garment is of dark violet; that of the boy at the window white ; and of the girl, * 
blue: the lady is in white, and light red changeable with blue, and ſhe has 2 51 
beautiful dark blue girdle about her waiſt ; the old woman's garment is greeniſh has 


blue, ſomewhat faded, and the ſleeves faced with light yellow; the maid-ſeryant 
is in light grey, and has a pearl necklace about her neck: by the ſteps lie a pair 
of ſandals: the round table is covered with a dark green carpet: the floor is of 
ſtone and divided into ſquares; it may alſo be of wood. 1 
T ſhall now, for certain reaſons, give the reader my thoughts of the diſpoſition 
of the objects in this ordonnance. But firſt, he will much oblige me, if he wil 


pleaſe to examine what I have hitherto ſaid, and ſhall ſay on this head; becaul: « i 
he will then be enabled to judge, whether it is impoffible for me as ſome mali W 
ciouay report, to make the diſpofition of an ordonnance, with the due actions of _ 
the figures, and in their proper places and colours, according to rule, becauſe of T 
my want of fight ; for would theſe men themſelves but open their eyes, the; rail, 
would quickly perceive, that diſpoſition depends on poſitive and certain reaſons, temp! 

Firſt, I diſpoſe the apartment with the immoveable objects; after theſe, the f * 
gures; and laſtly, the colours; whereby I aſſign regularity. I ſhall ſpeak of the mv **. 
veable objects at the ſame time as I aſſert the proper place of the window, tables, "ie" 
and cloſet. | four 

Now I do not ſay, on which fide of the table either right or left the lach is ſit pbilo 
ting; becauſe it is needleſs, and ſhe cannot be diſpoſed otherwiſe than ſhe 1s; bubb 
fince the looking- glaſs muſt be placed againſt the light; conſequently ſhe ought Lode 
to front the light, that ſhe may ſee herſelf in the glaſs ; for how could ſhe ſhes . 
her breaſt fronting, when the face is to be in profile? And were ſhe to bring the diger 
lock of hair over her boſom with her right hand, and to put the left on the table Fagrs 
ſhe would be without ſway, or good poſture, and from head to foot in profile. N 

Let us next conſider whether the philoſopher could be otherwiſe diſpoſed than ſubje 
where he is; on the left it can no ways be, for two reaſons. 1. Becauſe the T1 


globe 


= Wiſe 
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lobe is on that fide very much in Hade, and therefore unfit for his concluſon:, 
2. Becauſe he would then be partly in the light, and ſhew almoſt the ſame poſture 
as the lady, where yet ought to be an oppoſition. Again, were he ſtanding 
before the table, or globe, than we ſhould neither ſee his motion, nor his con- 
templation ; wherefore no place ſuits him better, or is more proper than where 
he ſtands : by which, this advantage alſo accrues, that becauſe he now receives 
more ſhade than light, the lady thereby gets more beauty and decorum : He can 
alſo more commodiouſly view the globe, and make his remarks by turning his 
body ; becauſe one fide is juſt fronting the light, and the other contrary to it. 

It may be the ſame. with the old zwoman next the cloſet; ſince it is impoſſible, that 
ſhe and the reſt of the figures can be otherwiſe diſpoſed with ſo much advantage 
and decorum. 

This defign could alſo be well managed in portraiture ; eſpecially in a family- 
zicce of man, wife, children and a ſervant; for we find daily occurrences enough 
agreeing with ſuch a repreſentation. 
But to diſcourſe clearly on this compoſition, and to ſhew, that it is founded on 
good reaſon, we ſhall make ſome further remarks upon it: I ſay then, that it 
will bear divers interpretations, though, as will appear below, they may be 
brought into one : The lady at the table and the old woman at the cloſer both 
hgnity vanity; and yet it may poſſibly be ſaid, that the former may as well be 
taken for pride, and the latter, as ſtanding before the plate, and, with a ſmiling 
countenance, rubbing her hands, naturally expreſs covetouſneſs. The old man, 
ſeen here as a philoſopher, may conſequently ſignify philoſephy. But I ſay, that 
this only ſeems to be ſo; becauſe, if the explanation take that turn, it cannot 
be a compendious emblem, but a confnſed medley of divers things, from which 
no inference can be drawn. | 
| Wherefore it is proper to explain our thoughts of this compoſition thoroughly, 
even to the ſmalleſt objects, gradually coming forward from the greateſt diſtance. 
The buſto's and fountain in the offscape, as alſo the ſervant cleaning the hand- 
tail, tend altogether to vanity; as the old man with the globe repreſents vain con- 
| templation; for who can penetrate the ſecrets of God and nature? The ſenſe of 
| the young lady and old woman we have explained before : Wherefore the true 
meaning of this ſubject is only to ſhew, that all is vanity; which yet could not 
be abſolutely concluded from it, were not the children there; fince the other 
ſgures and objects might be diverſly applied, to wit, to pride, covetouſneſs, 
8 pniloſophy, &c. and therefore the children, who employ themſelves in blowing 
8 bubbles, are now the ſoul of the work: and without them, there would be neither 
W © connexion nor concluſion : Even each figure would have a diſtinct fignification, 
and cach call for a diſtin& apartment: and though we were minded to exhibit 
Lifferent paſſions into the ſame picture, yet ſomething muſt be appropriated to 
. each of them, in order to ſhew its meaning: For a picture is not in the ſame 
_ calc with a frontiſpiece-plate, wherein is a general repreſentation of the whole 
bubiect of the book, viz. the ſeven wonders, the twelve months, &c. 
The aforeſaid deſign is alſo not much unlike a true hiſtory ; and might like- 
Vile ſerve for a moral or emblem: For each figure has its particular and proper 
character; 
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character; men incline to ſtudy ; women to gather riches and goods; daughter; 
grow up in luxury, and miſ-ſpend their time ; young and innocent children buf, 
themſelves in trifles; ſo that on the whole, the concluſion muſt be, that each 
perſon, in what he inclines to, loves Vanity. 

If any one here object, that aſtronomy, .mathematicks and philoſophy are not vanities, 
as being aſcribed to wiſe men, he muſt know, that wiſe men themſelvs are, by + 


ſome, accounted fools ; wherefore + Pzthagoras, though an heathen, would not be oy 
ſtiled wiſe; but a friend and lover of good diſcourſes and Sciences. Kubrbledge often pa 
makes wiſe men preſumptuous, and prevents their conſidering, with the philo. ap 
loſopher, that ſciences are vanity, Thus we fee daily, that the rich are haughty the 
and diſdainful; the handſome, proud and voluptuous ; though beauty and * 
pleaſures, like a morning- flower, decay with the evening, and we may well ſy for 
with the poet, that volutuouſneſs is a ſhadow, and.a momentary delight ; and therefore Ea 
mod 
i — — — — Poor creatures cho 
; They are, who covet ſhadows aud tranſient happineſs. 1 

aud 
All which things occur almoſt daily; even in one and the ſame family; as we own 
have more largely intimated in the preceding chapter. T 
Some perhaps may cenſure me for introducing into the aforeſaid example ſuch tinu; 
a trifle as a pair of ſandals, which ſeem to belong to the old woman: But I {ay, fan 
they are not trifles, but proper for ſuch women as make idols of their houſes, Tuſes 
and chuſe rather to go barefoot over their floors than bedaub them, though they ect? 
have their maids always at their elbows with woollen cloths to clean after them, T] 

But fince this ſacrifice 'to neatneſs of houſes is here, 1n Holland, too obvious, we art, 
ſhall urge no further, but, for peace ſake, ſilently reflect, oh! the vanity of a ] ment 
ſpruce Dutch woman: Even the maid, as dependant on the miſtreſs, humours her An 

vain deſires; however, fince thoſe ſerviceable creatures in their conditions hare or to 
| likewiſe ſomething, which ſhews vanity, I give the ſervant, in the example before face 
Us us, her corals or pearls about her neck, although ſhe were as ugly faced as 2 WW great 
11 vizard, or like the peaſants in Latona's time, when turned into frogs ; for bor cnoug 
WW. ordinary ſoever thoſe women are, they think themſelves handſome, if they hare the fo 
4 but a coral necklace and curled hair; wherefore it is plain, that fuch circuw- juſtly 
7 ſtances are needful, and have, in their places, a good effect. We 
4 As for the ordonnance of dreſſes in this example, mode-painters may diſpoſe alterat 
it them as they pleaſe, agreeable to their choice : I have only ſketched them here, be pre 
/iÞ to ſhew, that we may repreſent a Vanitas as well in the antique manner as in the WF eyes, - 
1 common way of mode-painters. one of 
1 | | | Cale is 
i F | Z double 
5 CH AP. odd to 
and wh 
| ſucceſſ 


Thot 


* The Sophift; termed wiſdom fooliſh, ſcandalous and vile. E rau 
tiquity 


| i + Pythagoras of Samos. He rejected the name of wiſe, which was given him, 


CHAP. v. Of Dreſſes. 


E need not doubt, whether the art painting were, or will be, other- 

wiſe, than it is at this time, with reſpect to its different choices; be- 
cauſe from the beginning, there were mode- painters; and as each climate has its 
particular cuſtoms in dreſſing, ſo each nation follows its own faſhion ; whence it 
appears, that anciently, as well as nv, men were of opinion, that their own was 
the beſt, without giving any reaſon for it. The Eaſtern nations have their par- 
ticular dreſs ; and the Northern, theirs : theſe laſt prefer cloth, wooll and furs be- 
fore the fineſt and thineſt ſilks of the Eaft ; and thus it fares with all other dreſſes. 
Each nation, I ſay, whether Italians, Spaniards, French, &c. cheriſhes its own 
mode; wherefore it is no wonder, that painters follow thoſe, which beſt ſuit their 
choice : nevertheleſs the caſe of art is, in this particular, like that of religion ; 
there is but one true; the reſt are ſects; ſo that the dreſs which is the moſt conſtant, 
aud remains al.: ays the ſame, is alſo the beft : Nevertheleſs we leave each nation to its 
own choice. 

That the modern paintings vary from time to time in goodneſs, and are con- 
tinually decreafing in that reſpect, is not to be doubted ; fince we have daily in- 
ſtances of it in many, which are full of miſtakes : But let me aſk, whether the 
Tuſcan order, which is the moſt fimple and ſtrong, do not require a good archi- 
tect as well as the Corinthian, or beſt. 

The mode-paintings agree in all parts with the antique ſubjects, in relation to 
art, to wit, in defign, diſpoſition, colouring, light and ſhade, and by-orna- 
| ments, Ec. 

An ingenious made- painter ought to take care, not to meddle with the antique, 
or to mingle the one with the other; for that would be an unpardonable miſtake ; 
ſince he may be ſufficiently furniſhed with modern matter for his ſtudy. It is not 
| great folly to introduce foreign words into a tongue, which is of itſelf copious 
enough? Why are the learned Hooft and Huigens ſo famous? is it not becauſe of 
the force and purity of their ſtile ? eſpecially that of Yongel, who therefore is 
juſtly called the Dutch Virgil. 

We ſee daily, how imperfect and defective the faſhion is; each day creates an 
| alteration, and each mode we think beſt, if it get but general approbation; as may 
be proved, if we confider, how ridiculous our fore-fathers habits ſeem in our 
$ <:c5, and conſequently how much he would be mocked, who ſhould appear in 
one of his great grandfather's; and would he not be thought a madman ? The 
| caſe is the ſame, with reſpect to the old repreſentation of dreſſes, with their ſtiff 
1 double ruffs, cloſe-waiſted and pinked doublets, &c. Does any thing ſeem more 
p. add to us? and are not ſuch old paintings, though well handled, much flighted ? 
and what reaſon have we to think, that the preſent mod? will better pleaſe our 
ſbcceſſors, when we ourſelves even diſlike that of the year paſt. | 
b R Thoſe who take to ſuch @ choice are not qualified to handle any hiſtory of an- 
$ equity: How ridiculous would it be, to dreſs queen Efther in a ſtiff-bodied gown, 
3 "Ok Q_ bedecked 
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bedecked with ribbons, a ruff about her neck, a wide and quilted petticoar, 
laced ruffles ſetting cloſe at the hands, and a point-of-Spain head-dreſs, inſtead 
of a diadem, and every thing elſe anſwerable, and with her, king Ahaſuerus ſit- 
ting in a Spanj/: leather chair, with a narrow crowned hat on his head, a ruff 
about his neck, a ſhort doublet with long ſleeves, and over it, a ſhort cloak lined 
with fur, wide breeches with knee-knots, cannioned ſtockings, roſes in his ſhoes, 
Spaniſh dagger by his fide, gloves in his hand, Sc. and in the offscape, Hamman in 
a red waiſtcoat with filver buttons, and a linen pair of drawers, ſtanding on the 
ladder with the hangman, and a Franciſcan friar at the foot of it, holding up a 
crucifix to him? would not this be a fine ordonnance ? and yet ſuch things 


happen. 

oy if it be aſked, whether the mode-painters, who paint markets, kitchens, and 
the like, are not to be reckoned in the number of figure-painters ; I ſay, they 
are; fo far as they keep to fuck ſubjefts ; nay, were they to handle fictitious ſtories, 
or even parables, ct hich are tied to no time; as, of Lazarus and the rich man; of 
the publican; prodigal ſon, and the like; or any daily occurrence; fince ſuch re- 
preſentations are the more affecting, as they ſhew foreign dreſſes; and foreign 
modes being a rarity, are not ſo ſoon diſliked as our own. But ſuch painters muſt 
not meddle with ſcriptural facts, or the ſtories of Ovid, Virgil, and others, which 
are tied to time, as I have before intimated. 

Yet ſuch is the unaccountable raſhneſs of ſome, that they dare repreſent a 
Sopheniſba entirely in the preſent node; velvet gown. white ſattin petticoat trimed 
with gold laces, laced ruffles, an attire of falſe hair on her head, white flippers, 
and in an apartment hung with gilt leather, with a fire in it; and the floor of 
wood, wherein the grain and knots are nicely obſerved ; the room furniſhed with 
pluſh chairs, fringed and braſs-nailed ; over the chimney, large china diſhes; and 
againſt the hangings, ſhelves with tea- furniture; a parrot in a copper cage, 22 
Beſides a black ſeen coming, to preſent her a modern gold cup, or a cut criſtal 
drinking-glaſs on a filver ſalver; he is in a livery, trimmed with guimp-laces and 
a ſhoulder-knot : Her coſtly bed, even the pewter or ſilver chamber-pot and 
floor-matting are not forgot. 

Lucretia and Dido they treat in the ſame manner; againſt the wall of the apart- 
ment of the latter, hangs a plan of the additions to Auſterdam, printed for Alari 
on the Dam. 

Theſe artiſts would ſeemingly impreſs the hiſtories of Plutarch, Livy, Tad 
and ſuch authors, on the minds of the people; and yet do it as ridiculouſly 3 
the poet, who, in order to make his verſes known to the world, laid them 
on a river running up to a town, imagining that on the paper's ſwimming thi 
ther, it would be taken up and read, and his reputation thereby ſpread ; but gros. 
ing wet, it ſunk, and happened to be taken up by a mud-man, and flung 
with the mud, into his barge. Thus the poet was diſappointed. 

Ye artiſts then, who are willing to improve, weigh well what you are abolt; 
keep to the edges of the water, that if ye cannot ſwim, ye may not drown; 
fiace he who is fearleſs of danger, often periſhes in it. The goodneſs of a kit 


lies not in a filver handle; or that of wine, in a gold cup: Be informed in * 
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fince your work, though ever ſo neatly handled, will not plead your cauſe to ad- 
vantage without it. 

Two painters meeting on a time, happened to have words about Precedence: 
Artiquo, who thought himſelf the wiſeſt, would take the upper hand of Modo, with- 
out more ceremony; but Modo, who infiſted not leſs on his honor and reputation 
would not yield to him ; and, being ſomewhat younger, and ſturdy, punched him 
ſo violently in the breaſt, that they both fell. After they had lain a while, and 
recollected themſelves, Modo began ——_ but Antiquo faid Mat; cc ill you 
not give me the precedence? Not I, ſays Modo, I am as good as you ; and what fignijy 
coords ? draw your ſet ord, or elſe 1 ec ill run this knife into your guts, This treatment was 
too groſs for the proud Antiquo ; wherefore, full of rage, he clapped his hand to 
his ſword, and the battle enſued; which was very fierce and doubtful. All who 
{aw it ſtood amazed, calling out gentlemen, hold in, hold in! but to no purpoſe ; for 
each continued puſhing, though without hurt to the other. One Zuſtus happened to 
approach in the midſt of the tray, and perceiving they were both his friends, in- 
terpoſed his good offices, and parted them. When they were ſomewhat pacified, 
Juſtus aſked, what induced them to fight with ſuch wnequal ti eapons ; and 


| fo raſhly to endanger their lives. Hou, ſays, Antiquo, are you the only man 
| coho do not know, that Modo has forced and tranſported abundance of honeſt people * Has 


he not brought the chaſte Lucretia and virtuous Sophoniſba, ander falſe appearances from 


| their own countries to Amſterdam, in order to make a jeſt of them ? Do not you knoto how 


he has ſubjected the innocent and pious Eſther, with the whole court of Ahaſuerus, to the 


| tyramy of the Spaniards ? Moreover he robs me daily, and will not give place; now, 
$ Tohat think you, have not I juſt cauſe of complaint? Hereupon Fuſtus aſked, whether the 
| quarrel aroſe from any thing but . but Medo, unwilling to hear an anſwer, 


laid in anger —. ll that my lord lays to my charge, I retort on him; how many. things 
has he ftolen from me helmets, gaunilets, ſtays, &c. Ah! have you forgot that knaviſk 


8 trick, which has made ſo much noiſe in the world, ven he conjured * Heliodorus, the 
= churck-robber, out of Judea, into St, Peter's church at Rome, with intenticn to fleal the 
= /acred treaſure in ſpite of the Pope? but to cover his deſign, and not to raiſe ſuſpicion, in 
| caſe of miſcarriage, he diſcovered the plot to Pope Urban VIII. who inflantly being carried 
& thither in a chair, aſked the robber, whether he were not miſtaken ? and whether he did not 
| know, that Jeruſalem zuas meant, not Rome? Do you think then, that the holy father, 


had he looked back, and ſeen the high-prieſt of Jeruſalem in the holy of holies, would have 


EY {et that offender go unpuniſhed ? What is your judgment of this ſample, faul I give 
Face o Antiquo ? Pray, ſaid Juſtus, let reaſon tien take place. Yet. Antiquo bawled 
out 


I will acquit him of the reſt. To which Modo ſaid, ——Þirft reſtore me my great 


Let me have my buſkins and Roman coat of armour, which he robbed me of, and 


grandfather's helmet and coat of mail, twhich yau made a preſent of to Æneas, when he 
was fiying from Dardania ; you may keep the gauntlets : but Antiquo replied, Your 


$ 57cat. grandfather's armour ] preſented to Dominichino, and the gauntlets, to Reubens, 
$ tho has beſtorved them on one of the life-guards of Thaleſtris, queen of the Amazons. 


e concluſion of the matter was this; Juſtus adviſed, fince neither could reſtore 


ny ming, that-they-ſhould drir.k the queſtion, and take care, for the future, not 
to ſteal from each other, 
Q 2 I queſtion 


* 2 Maccab. iii. 
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I queſtion not, but the reader will, by this ſtory, ſufficiently underſtand my 
meaning. 

We have formerly aſſerted, that thoſe who daily converſe with mean and bad 
people, commonly become like them; as thoſe contrarily who keep company 
with the well-bred and virtuous, become good. Cuſſom, ſays Horace, is a ſecond 
nature; and the proverb intimates, keep honeft company, and honeſt thou ſhalt be: He 
then is happy, who, having a true ſenſe of god and bad, chuſes the beſt and 
moſt profitable, and governs all he does by that ſtandard. He, who has ac. 
cuſtomed himſelf to a. bad manner, cannot cafily get rid of it; perhaps will re. 
tain it all his life: He, contrarily, who gives in to what is good, will reject evil, 
becauſe it is againſt his inclination. 

Reaſoning thus, it is eaſy to apprehend, how benefical it is for a Tyro, to 
inure himſelf to any ſuch fine things as are proper for his ſtudy, and to rect fle 
imperfe&} aud unnecegary. Too many goods, the famous Bartholet uſed to ſay, are 10 
goods. . 
Here, pray obſerve an emblematic ordonnance of a painter debauched by ex- 
ceſſive reading of all ſorts. of unprofitable books, in order to ſhew, that none 
muſt be uſed but ſuch as are proper for his ſtudy ; which Seneca affirms, ſaying, 
that cc e ought to ſtudy ferw but good books, The cauſe of the aforeſaid painter's di- 
order be alſo attributed to the vaſt quantity of ꝝzſeleſ prints, drawings, &c. he 
conſulted; which are as great enemies 1 the beſt thoughts as an exceſs in books. 

Here is ſeen an antique table, laid with boards, in a painting room, and, in 
the middle of it, a di/: with a cake in the ſhape of a pyramid, and by it a h. 
Fenr ec omen are fitting at the table, viz. Painting, Statuary, Architecture, and the t Pt, 
of Engraving, each having her proper marks of diſtinction. Judgment, leading 
Beauty and followed by Virtue, is entering the room, and approaching the table, 
where they are welcomed. At which inſtant Prudence is driving thence Vice, e- 
preſented as an hunch-backed dwarf, as allo a chimera. The room. is hung with 
hiſtories, landſcapes, architecture, and prints. Antiquity is fitting in a niche, holding | 
ſome medals in her hand, repreſenting ancient luſtre. The aforeſaid door, where Wi" 
judgment, &c. enter, is bchind to the left; and Yice, &c. on the right fide, ate 
driven forwards out of the room. The chimera. has eagle's claws, dragon's wings, 
a ſerpent's tail, long neck, a woman's head, beſet with ſerpents, and. the belly ful 
of hanging teats. | 

Let us then ſeriouſly chuſe, out of our collection, the materials which will tz 
ſerve our purpoſe, whether they be plaiſter-figures, prints, drawings, acaden- 
figures or other models ; rejecting every thing that is foreign to our ſtudy. 1 

Since we have hitherto ſpoken of what is modern, it will not be amiſs to maze (Wm 
ſome ſhort obſervations. on the antique. ; | 

He, who would nicely follow the antique, ought to know, that it conſiſts 1 Wi 
theſe two qualities, viz. beauty and goodneſs : Beauty again lies in a perfect propori' wee 
of the members; as we have ſhewed in the ſeventh chapter of the firſt lot; and 
goodneſs in the grace arifing from the motion of the members; which motion ought 
to be free, and tyithout exaggeration, Thus much as to the nudities. 


I 


The 
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The draperies which are well caſt, and ſo adjuſted as not to hinder the graceful 


| witions of the members, are certainly the beſt ; as we evidently ſee in the works of 

1d Raphael, Pouſiin, and ſome others, who practiſed the antique. 

IN The crdomanct light, and what elſe is requiſite in a perfect piece, ought all to be 

ad moſt beautifully choſen. | 

Je In this manner we muſt alſo conſider, landſcape, architecture, and other embel- 

nd liſhments : all ought to be either pure antique, or entire modern. 

C+ We ſhall here ſubjoin one other ordonnance for the concluſion of this book. "mY 

e- 

il, Ordonnance repreſenting @ driving are ay of the Mode, or what is Modern, from the 
Antique. 

to | 

the | Inſtead of Beauty and Virlue, which in the former are led by Judgment, we may 

0 introduce here a beautiful and modeſt young virgin, attired in thin linen, which di 


cvers the naked ; on ber hand fits a phoenix, and on her head is a chaplet of 
x WF flowers. Judgment may be ſet off with a gold fillet or diadem on its head, and a 
ne WWE ſcepter in its hand. Inftead of deformed Vice, and the chimera, we may exhibit a 
ic, Hing heung damſel in a ſtiffened gown and high, laced head-dreſs; with a fable tip- 
u. WWF pet about her neck; her arm-ſleeves full of lace ; moreover ſhe has ſhoes, ſtockings 


| THE END OF THE THIRD BOOK. 


be and gloves; and under her arm is a baſket of china-ware, and muſhrooms ; which, 

| by her rade motion, ſhe is dropping. Prudence is beating her with a looking-glaſs ; 
in holding in her other hand an arrow twined with a ſerpent. The aforeſaid young . 
%. WW virgin's chaplet ought to be compoſed of ſmall and everlaſting flowers, vi. 1 
t Ptarmica Auſtriaca and Gnaphalium. 14 
ng The muhrooms ſignify, fort duration, or ſudden rife and decay. L 
le, The ſcepter of judgment is a long thin rod, with a knob on. the top. . 
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ART of PAINTING. ff: 
e IV. Y n: 


Of CoLlLoUuRin 6. 


CHAP. I. Of the Colours, and the ordering them. 


ZEZRZLET is remarkable, that, though the management of the colours in 1 
dial * painting, whether of figures, landſcape, flowers, architecture, &. 
*% I yields a great pleaſure to the eye, yet hitherto no one has laid down 
Bf xg ſolid rules for doing it with ſafety and certainty, Contraft in mo- 
Fra tion is founded on reaſons, which by practice, we can in a ſhort 
time, retain, and inculcate to others; as is alſo the diviſion or proportion of the 
members; ſince according to Albert Durer, it may be mathematically demonſtr- 
ted. The ſame may be ſaid of lights and ſhades, by means of perſpective. All 
this may be thoroughly learnt in our juvenal years ; but the diſpoſing of colours 
by and over each other, in order to fetch out a good union and harmony is not, 
to this day, fixed on certain principles. Meer chance is herein our only com- 
fort. 

An engraved, or etched print, beautifully deſigned and diſpoſed, and agreeably 
lighted and ſhaded, is very commendable ; but a picture, which, beſides thoir 
qualities, requires an artful diverſity of colouring, merits the higheſt praiſe, 

Nevertheleſs maſters have, in their colouring, their particular manners; oe 
has a faint manner; another a dark one; another, a grey manner ; ſome have a flaring 


require an orderly diſpoſition ; like an ingenious gardener, who, in the production 
of choice, beautiful, and large flowers, conſiders what ground is proper, and which 
needs dryneſs, and which, moiſture, and what ſorts thrive beſt in each; which te 
quire ſun, and which call for ſhade ; which want improvement from pidgeon's dung, 


and which from dog's dung ; in order thereby to make a greater advantage = 
oth! 
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other people do: In like manner, a painter, if he makes thorough enquiries into 
the natures and effects of colours, and againſt what grounds they are beſt ſet off, and will 
beſt anſever thetr pur es, ſhall be convinced that he gains a point above others. By 
ſceking much is found, and, notwithſtanding any rubs in the way, we muſt re- 
new our attempts. How many attacks have I made on this ſecret ere I could 
make a breach in it? had I not intimated Alexander, and cut the gordian knot, 
I ſhould have been ſtill to ſeek. I ſhall now gladly impart to the artiſts all my 
diſcoveries and improvements, and refer it to his judgment, whether they be of 
any moment, 

The number of the colours is fix ; and theſe are divided into u ſorts. 

The former ſort contains the yello:v, red and blue, which are called capital colours. 

The latter is a mixed fort, confiſting of green, purple and violet; theſe have the 
name of S roten colours. 

White and black are not reckoned among the colours, but rather potentials or 
effcients; becauſe the others cannot have their effects without the help of them. 

Theſe colours have alſo their emblematic fignifications, and particular properties. 

The white is taken in general for light ; and black for darkneſs. 

The yellow, for Iuftte and glory. 

The red, for power, or love. 

The blaze, for the deity. 

The purple, for authority and juriſdiction. 

The violet, for ſubjefion. 

The green, for ſervitude. 

The colours confidered in themſelves are certain faculties, imperceptible with- 
out the interpoſition of and laying on a body; like the moon, which could not 


receive her light from the ſun, much leſs communicate it to us, otherwiſe than 
buy means of a body. White is alſo that from which the colours come forth, and the 
buch whereby they become perceptible to us. 


In reference to the At of Painting, the colours give life to all things; without 


' thoſe it would be impoſlible to diſtinguiſh between life and death, wood and ſtone, 


. i 


air and water, gold and filver, nay, light and darkneſs : They have a particular 
great power, uniting by their agreement, ſeparating by their force and crudity : they cauſe 


nme things to diſappear in thin air, and force others to appear out of the back-grounds, 


Their variety produces the utmoſt charms and harmony, as well in nature as 


| in a picture; eſpecially, when in the latter they are diſpoſed by a judicious hand; 


tor what is more beautiful in a landſcape than an azure ſky, green fields 
decked with a thouſand variouſly-coloured flowers, differently-coloured grounds; 
this ruſſet, or yellow, that, green or grey, as each requires; alſo the ornament of 
the brown cypreſs- tree, the grey willow, the fair olive, the white poplar the 
green alder, the red fir, and joyful linden, each according to its nature: add 
to this the diverſity of ſtone-work; how agteeable ſeems the porphiry of tombs, 
the lerpentine-ſtone obetks, the white marble vaſes and termes? even archi- 
tecture receives a vaſt addition by the different colours of ſtones ; as when the dark 
grey ſtone, free-ſtone, white marble, and ſuch like, are finely matched and put 
together; and the building within is adorned with red-ſpeckled-greeniſh jaſper, 
porphiry 
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porphiry and marble; in the niches, figures, and baſs-reliefs ſurrounded with 
ornaments of gold, filver, copper and alabaſter; and the floors inlaid with all 
ſorts of coſtly ſtones ; as lapis lazuli, porphiry and variegated marble, in order 
to pleaſe the eye. 

But all depends on an orderly diſpo/ition. It is impoſible to effect any thing 
charming, with ſuch coſtlineſs, if thoſe colours be not duly matched, and artfully 
placed: It is therefore highly neceſſary, that the artiſt know perfectly their 
natures and particular effects, in order to proceed with certainty ; as a good 
writer, acquainted with letters, beſtows his thoughts on words only. 

As for the diſpoſition, it muſt be obſcrved, that as in an ordonnance of many 
figures, divided into groups, one of theſe figures is always the principal, and to 
which all the reſt muſt be ſubordinate, according to their ranks, ſo it is the ſame 
in the colours, that they may altogether produce a good general harmony: nay, 
were it receſſary to place the three capital colours together, the yellow muſt be 
forward, the red next, and the blue behind ; which will produce a fine harmony, 

The three other colours may be diſpoſed in the ſame manner ; when the pur. 
ple is placed forward, the violet may be behind it and the green laſt, as being 
the weakeſt, Theſe latter colours are called weak and broken ; becauſe they 
poſſeſs very much the qualities of the former; the purple, for inſtance, being 
produced by a mixture of red with blue; the violet the ſame, and the green, 
of blue with yellow. 

But though each of the colours have it's different force and effect, yet they dom: 
obſerve any particular rank, or order; becauſe a ſtrong colour ſometimes happens to come 
before a weak one; and the contrary, as occafion requires; for were they always 
to keep order, and the yellow to be principal, ſo that the others muſt diminiſh 
gradually, there would then be no difference, but the effect always one and the ſame; 
whereas it is here as with an actor, who ſometimes play a king, at others a god; 
now, a man, then a woman; now a principal character, then a mute one. 
Fet if the principal part in a picture, whether through choice or neceſſity, cor- 
fiſt of white, light or weak colours, the parts about it, how beautiful ſoever, will 
be no obſtruction, if they be but variouſly and well ordered. 

Again, if the ſaid principal part conſiſt of yellow, red, blue, or green, and be 
thereby ſet off, all the other parts ought ro be intermixed here and there with 
ſmall portions of this ſtrong and predominant part, as if they were enamelled wit 
it; yet in ſuch manner, that they ſeem to owe their origin to the ſaid ruling part, 
and, though ſeparated, yet have but one effect, and unite the whole; like the great body 
of the moon, ſurrounded with glittering ſtars, 

This ſuffices for the ordering the colours in general; and yet they cannot hav? 
their full effects, or due decorum, without chufing proper back-grounds for ſetting 
them off agreeably ; avoiding thoſe which create confuſion, or are too harſh and 
diſcordant. Of the former ſort are ſuch as follows. 

White ſuits on all forts of dark grounds, except warm yellow, 

Light yellow ſuits on purple, violet, blue and green. 

Light blue, or green, violet and yellow not warm or fiery, 

Light green has a good effect on purple, violet and blue. 
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Light violet has the ſame on green and blue. 

On white ſuits black, violet, green, and purple; but not yellow or blue. 
On light yellow ſuits violet, purple and green, 

On pale red ſuits green and blue. | 

On pale green ſuits purple, blue, yellow, and violet, 

On pale blue, ſuits dark yellow, red, and green. 


But were we to lay dark blue, on light yellow, or the contrary, it would appear 


very harſh and diſagreeable. 

There are other colours which are neither harſh nor diſagreeable in themſelves, 
and yet appear unpleaſant and without force: as if one or the other were quit: 
dirty and muddled ; ſuch are, purple on red; beautiful red on yellow; or beau- 
tifu] green on yellow; purple on blue or violet, and the contrary ; allo white 


on warm yellow, and the contrary ; or red upon red, or blue upon blue, as ex- 
perience teaches, 
& Touching the colours which are uſed in reſtecting on changeable filk, I ſhall 


ſ:y this: that with muſk-colour ſuits beſt maſticot, with light purple or violet in 
the reflexions; with aſh-colour blue ſuits yellowiſh white, reflected with roſe- 
colour; with orpiment agrees dark purple with blue reflexions ; on beautiful 
green ſuits roſe- colour, with light blue reflexions; and with purple or violet 


agrees Naples- yellow, with ſea-green reflexions. 


But we muſt eſpecially obſerve, that all reficling or clangeable ſtuffs kecep their 


cu colour in the ſhade, to wit, that of the main light ; for we muſt not commit the 
E ſame miſtake as the old maſters, who painted all changeable draperies with two 


colours only; as a yellow changeable ſtuff, with a blue reflexion; they made 


the main light yellow, and the ſhade blue; and thus they managed all others. 


Truly a great miſtake, and quite contrary to nature. 
Since we have thus far engaged in the by-colours, and their effects and her- 


mony, we ſhall alſo treat of thoſe which tend in particular to embelliſh a land- 


= - . . . 
(cape, hiſtory or other painting. 
On grass, pale red is exceeding well ſet off, and appears pleaſant to the eye; as 


: alſo dark violet, dark blue; light yellow changeable ſilk, with red and white; 
and light blue, with purple or violet reflexions. 


On tuflet earth grounds agrees a dark violet, blue and dark gretn. 
J. On dark grey ſtone (commonly called blue-ſtone) agrees light red, green, yel- 
Flow and yellowiſh white. 
On free-ſtone ſuit all dark colours, viz. purple, violet, blue and green. 

But we muſt not uſe a colour of pure lake and white; nor ſingle light and red 

r!» ment, without urgent neceſſity, and then very ſparingly. The green and red 

Pt one tint, either in light or ſhade, alſo diſagree, on account of their harſhnels ; 
Pvherefore they mult not come together. | 

In a piece of many or few figures, which is to hang againſt a dark ground, or in 
N had) place; alſo in a landſcape, againſt dark and cloſe boſcage, white has a fine 
; ot eſpecially Noples- yellow, red and light orpiment, vermilion and fine light 
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Again, in a light apartment of white marble, or{light frce-ſftone, or in a lang. 
ſcape painted light, clear and full of ſky, blue, purple, violet, green and black 


have good effects; whereas the colours before-named are, in this caſe, not only di 
diſagreeing, but they alſo look weak, and without ſtrenęt hi; n_ white, which can- m 

not be uſed too much, ſince it is no colour, and therefore ſuits any where, ex. 
cept againſt ſkies. | to 
Nevertheleſs I do not here aſſert, that the embelliſhments, in the aforeſaid fol 
pictures, muſt conſiſt only of light and warm colours; but that they be intermixed col 
with ſome dark and weak ones; and that in the latter pictures, where we uſe dark th: 
and weak colours for the by-ornaments, we muſt diſpoſe ſome light and war one wh 
among them, be 
Now ſome may poſſibly think, becauſe we place blue by the other colours, mi 
that ſuch would obſtruct the offskip; or that the lointains, which, by reaſon of we 
diſtance, are commonly repreſented blue, would be damaged by o beautiful a ſpot: ſo; 
But this doubt may be ſoon cleared up, by confidering, that I do not chuſe here age 
all dark colours; but that the offskip will thereby in ſome meaſure appear mae elle 
ore 


diſtant, faint and uniting. It is alſo true, that blue in a landſcape is often harſh, 
and makes the painting look flaring ; but by the darkneſs it becomes, in this [ 


caſe, ſoft, natural and tender. ord 

Beſides blue, I mention alſo violet, green, &c. but my meaning thereby is red, 
not, that it is indifferent zwhere thoſe colours are placed; as blue againſt the blue fror 
of the ſky ; green againſt green trees; violet againſt a violet- ſtone, or ground; inf 
or light againſt light, and darkneſs againſt darkneſs; for that would be improper; all t 
becauſe, as there is light and darkneſs in a landſcape, ſo we have always means L. 
to give dark and light colours their places. whi 

With a candle-light, either within or without-doors, or other lights proceeding olte! 
from fire, ſuit violet, purple, blue, green, white, black, red, without excep- colo 
tion; theſe being pieces, in which thoſe colours have an advantageous effect, pale 
and wherein they predominate on their proper grounds; for yellow and red are almoſt light 
the ſame as a burning candle, which has a great effect by night, as it has none lere 
in the day- time, becauſe the ſun-ſhine makes it hardly perceptible. were 

Now as the two former pictures confiſt of ſtrong colours, viz. white, yellow, Jucg 
and red; and the two latter of purple, violet, blue, and green, yet thoſe of the Wi then 
one ſort may be joined to thoſe of the other, in order to create an agreeable mim i © p! 
and harmony, by placing with the ſtrong ſome that are weaker ; and on the con- _ 
trary, letting each in its place have the maſtery on its proper ground. 1 

But I have particularly obſerved, that out of the three aforeſaid predominant Wt _ 
colours, others may be tempered of leſs force, brown oker with Naples yellon, Wn uin 


pink with white, and ſuch like; and placing them by the others, as ide c 
we may, in conjunction with thoſe others, fetch out a great maſs ; ſince tolite kas its WG, ** 


degrees as well as red; always obſerving, that the principal mnſt predominate, both in [ happ 
force and beauty and that thoſe colours, which are drawn from it, be diſperſed [ fich 
here and there through the whole piece; as being ef ſet off againſt the gens þ IT 
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Having now plainly ſhewed the qualities and uſes of the colours, and their 
differences, we may eafily think, that the pictures, wherein they are conſidered, 
muſt needs be very affecting. 

We ſhall not here ſay, 2c hat, where, and how one colour mixed with another is 
: to appear; becauſe it is impoſhble and unconceivable : The principal method 
for obtaining this ſecret is, to obſerve, 70 what pitch wwe rox up our firſt and ſtrongeſt 
rolour, and to let this colour predominate ; for which reaſon it is a maxim with ſome, 
that we muſt not introduce into a picture more than one capital colour, or a colour 
which repreſents it : but I have already ſhewn, that ſeveral may in that manner 
be brought together in the ſame piece; wherefore the ge and judgment muſt deter- 
mine this point : for if we find it proper- to introduce a beautiful colour where 
we have a mind to place ſuch an one, why ſhould it be bad ? This only makes it 
ſo; it being accompanied by by-colours, not well ordered; as warm colours 
againſt warm, and grey near blue; whereby thoſe colours have no effect; or 


overcome the atoreſaid beautiful colour, and make the painting look flaring. 
But, that we may not miſtake in this point, let us chuſe any colour ; and in 
| order to find an aſſociate for it, take one which is diſcordant; as if we pitch upon 
red, take a grey one; if dark, a light one, &c. Thus they are, as proceeding 
from each other, joined together; and by ſuch means we can never be at a loſs 
in finding different colours for different draperies; yet with this proviſo, that in 
all thoſe colours the force or diſtance of the figures muſt be obſerved, 
Por the ready obtaining theſe things, I have found out a very eaſy method, 
which always ſhewed me the particularity and harmony of the colours; it even 
@ oftcn helped me, with certainty, over the difficulty about the difference of the 
colouis in draperies ; eſpecially ſuch as were changeable : Firſt I tempered on my 
@ pallet, out of my general mixtures, three particular colours, viz, one for the main 
light, one for the half-ſhade, and one for the ſhade : Then I took cards, and 
ſeveraliy palated them with one of the aforeſaid tempered colours; when they 
8 were dry, 1 placed and replaced and ſhifted them ſo long till I had fatisfied my 
judgment: tometimes, when this would not anſwer my purpoſe, I ſhuffled 
them; and then took a parcel from them at random, which, if they happened 
We to pleaſe, were my directors. This method helped me moſt in reflefting draperies, 
which I thereby often produced very advantageous, and ct a fine colour; it was 
Jeſpecially uſeful when I had any doubt whether fuch or ſuch a colour would ſuit 
well with ſuch or ſuch an onc, or not; for the cards certainly ſhewed me the 
; thing as well as if I had the ſtuffs themſelves, and ſaved me the trouble of uncer- 
W tain inquiries, 
It will not be amiſs, to ſay ſomething further, touching back-grounds : It often 
happens that a perſon ſees a colour in a picture, which ſeems to him very agree- 
gable; and yet, on imitatingit, he finds his colour has not the ſame force and 
effect, through his not obſerving againſt what ground that colour was painted; a 
Point worthy of the utmoſt attention, if we would avoid miſtakes in colouring ; 
vherefore we muſt always obſerve the grounds and places of the colours, if we would 
ag e our colour predominate; ordering the moſt diſagreeing againſt it; for 
R 2 inſtance, 


elſe, by placing too ſtrong and too many capital colours by one another, which 
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inſtance, to make the yellow predominate, place-blue againſt it, or elſe the darks 
of other colours; would you abate the force of yellow, place green near it; and, 


to bring it lower, put a colour which proceeds from yellow, whether it be free-ftor; 4 
or any thing elſe of a yellow tint. 
In the ſame manner you may handle all the reſt of the colours, obſerving, a 
that, as the objects diminiſh by diſtance, ſo the colours muſt proportionably be 8 
fainter, and gradually more grey; nature ſhews it: and yet I have found, that * 
we may place even a capital colour in the offskip, and it ſhall be prevented 5 
from approaching, by accompanying it with calaurs like it, and drawn originally 18 
from it, as we have before ſhewed. | * 
1 m 
an 
CHAP. H. Of the Property, Nature, and Colours of Dreſſes. | — 
u 
E have before ſaid, that the art of painting is an imitation of nature in oy 
W her viſible parts; nothing is impracticable to it; and yet obſerves due * 
order in all things; and as we have before ſhewed the general order of the colours 1855 
ſo we ſhall now handle it in particular, with reſpect to draperies, wherein it chic =_ 
lies. per 
- Draperies conſiſt of four kinds of things, vis. linen, ſilks, fluffs, and doth; and * 
theſe have each their particular natures and manners of folds : their properties ful 
are alſo different; and to ſhew them by an example, I ſhall divide the kinds into and 
the four times of the day. ; a 
Linen draperies are for people in the morning of their lives; te, for thoſ: Ene 
in their zenith; u, for thoſe in the afternoon, and cloth, for thoſe in the . 
evening of their lives. But to ſpeak more intelligibly, there are four particulzr res 
conditions of men, viz. infancy, youth, mankood, and old age; and each provides: 955 
dreſs according to his years; children ſhould be dreſſed in linen; young Fenpie, i " 
3 Nils; full. grown men and women, in fiuffs; and old people, in cloth. __ 
E100 The colours for the ſeveral ſtages of life are theſe ; for childhood, white; for f 
7 i youth, green; for manlood, red; for old age, aark violet; and for death, black. of 
iY In the firſt chapter we have ſhewed, that white and black are not accounted 5 
4 f among the colours ; fince the one 1s but the parent of colours, and the other, tte re 
4 depriver of them; wherefore we introduce white, as light, without which ! ict 
. | colour 15 viſible. alle 
11 Dark fillemot or tazouy ſhall ſerve to repreſent the earth, or greenneſs; 704%, 0 Bn | 
1 [ ſhew the carer ; blue, the dir; red, the fire; and black, the da 2 aire the den 1 . 
10 of , F ö froli 
174 fire; tor there is not any matter or æther beyond it, which can contain or be | rag 
1 penetrated by the ſun's rays. Fo FIY 
nl We alſo know, that there are four ſeaſons, vis. the joyful ſpring ; gold: 0 nm 1 Fi 
0 fruitful autuma; and melanclioly winter: In the ſpri ing, WC begin to leave off cloth, er * Py 
4 heavy winter raiment, and to wear thin fiuffs ; ſimmer and autumn permit vs beer 
14 dreſs, according to their heat, either in Ven or ſill; wherefore a certain aut 3 
| 1 fays, that ze ought to fait cur dreſſes, as ell as our words, to the ſeaſon, n boot 
t re 
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The ſeaſons may be alſo expreſſed by colours; as the ſpring, by green; ſummer, 
by yellow ; autumn, by red; and winter, by black. 

Yet, among the deities, there are ſome who have always one Proper dreſs and 

colour ; as Jupiter, a purple mantle ; Juno, a blue veil ; Diana, a white and blue 
garment ; Neptune, a ſea- green one, Sc. Theſe we cannot alter without committing, 
miſtake : but the figures muſt nevertheleſs be ordered, if poſhble, zohere they fait 
beſt. All brave per/onages, of either ſex, ſhould likewiſe be clothed in red or 
warm yellow. 
It therefore behoves a prudent artiſt to have a perfect knowledge of the nature 
and qualities of the aforenamed ſtuffs ; even, were the figures ever fo ſmall, he 
muſt notwithſtanding ſhew in his work, of c ſort of Huf, the dreſſes conſiſt; 
and although reflexioas cannot be well obſerved in {mall figures, yet we ought to 
ſee, by the courſe of the folds, whether the draperies be filk, cloth, or other 
itufts. 

A neat painter in little ought alſo, not only to diſtinguiſh the thickneſs and 
thinneſs of his draperies by their folds and colour; but in the particular nature 
and colour of each drapery, their diminutions and variations; as between thin 
and thick filk oppoſed to ſattin, and more ſuch ; for if the eye, at firſt ſight, can 
perceive and diſtinguiſh them, we ought alſo to make them appear what they 
are; chiefly in ſmall and highly-finiſhed pictures; as Mieris and others have art- 
tully done to ſuch a degree, as plainly to diſtinguiſh between filver, pewter, tin 
and poliſhed iron. 

As becomingneſs ſubſiſts not only, in the ſtuffs, but alſo, in their colours; fo, 
knowing hat, we ſhall not eaſily miſtake in the choice of colours and draperies. 

But I muſt here give ſome painters an hint about the nature of ſtuffs, eſpecially 
coloured ones; they believe, they can paint ſattin after white filk, and change- 
able filk after coloured filk : But this is lame work; for what in plain filk is 
ſhining in the light, will often be found que dark in ſattin; wherefore in this, 
nature muſt be conſulted, 

For theſe reaſons the eye is pleaſed, when in a painting of a concourſe of people 
or publick ſhew, it can eaſily diſtinguiſh all ſorts of people, and the conditions 
and ages of both ſexes; and at the ſame time their motions according to their 
natures and qualities, and the dreſſes and colours which become them; as, an c 
Man, heavy and weak, ſtanding on both legs, and ſometimes by the help of a 
ſtick, becomes a long dark-coloured cloth garment, viz. of umber, dark violet, 
1llemot, or black, faſtened with ſtrings or buckles, and ſetting on him ſomewhat 
neglhgently, A young man ſhould appear in a quite contrary motion, as being 
frolickſome, fickle, airy, and ſtanding often on one leg ; he muſt be painted in 
a moſt beautiful purple, green, red or yellow drapery, of light ſtuff, or thick 
ſilk, faſtened on the ſhoulder, and not too long, that it may not hinder his con- 
tinual motion; becauſe a man, if full of fire, loves to have his legs free. Nomen 
aud young virgins, as being tender, ſedate and modeit, are chiefly diſtinguithed 
by their white garments of thin linnen, and all forts of airy and womaniſh- 
coloured filks, viz. light blue, apple-bloſſom, pearl-colour or light lemon, caſt 
loofly on each other, and in ſuch manner that the beauty of the naked may eaſily 
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appear through them; their poſture is modeſt and ſet; their legs cloſe ; their 
bodies upright ; their necks baſhfully bent ; their arms cloſe to their bodies ; their 
mode gay; and taking hold of their garments, which hang down to the feet. 
Children, are ſeen moſtly in white linnen, or lemon, blue or violet-coloured filk ; 
they are often in white veſts, without any hanging drapery ; but when they haye 
ſuch looſe drapery, a ſmall one, about a yard in length, is ſufficient, and this 
faſtened on the ſhoulder for ſecurity, while they are running, buſtling and rolling 


on the ground. 


This conduct is, in my opinion, of great conſequence, though few have ob. 
ſerved it; nay, even ſome good painters oftentimes fail in it, making no differ. 
ence between manly and womaniſh colours; giving an old man a feminine colour, 
and a manly one to a woman; intermixing them as if there were no certain rules 
for either: but it muſt be granted, that the ſilk- colours, which befit a young, 
ſturdy, capricious man, are very diſagreeable to a virgin, who is tender, weak, 
more ſedate and leſs voluptuous ; he requires ſtrong, ſhe more ſoft and beautiful 
colours, yielding a pleaſure to the eye. It would alſo be very improper to paint 
a child in black ; a young man in dark brown colours; a grown man in party 
colours; and an old man in beautiful ones. 

I once ſaw a picture, of an unknown maſter, in which, all the particulars ! 
have recommended were plainly and nicely expreſſed; it had ſuch an elegance, 
and gave me fo great ſatisfaction, that I ſtood in ſurprize. On a mature con- 
fideration of this painting I perceived, that it was purely deſigned to anſwer this 
very purpoſe; for I ſaw here and there ſome aged people, moſtly in dark and 
cloth-colours ; there, again, a group of young and gameſome people in variety 
of beautiful-coloured ſtuffs; alſo ſome women in light-coloured changeablc 
ſilk, Sc. near them were ſome old women in dark dreſſes ; here and there ap- 
peared children, running about and playing in the ſand, all dreſt in linen-habrts 
and ſoft colours. This ordonnance vaſtly pleaſed me, and put me to confider 
what it could be likened to; and I find it to be the ſame as the four times of the 
day ; for let us take the children, whether boys or girls, for day-break ; the young 
men and women for noon, when the ſun is at higheſt; and the old people for 
night ; between mid-day and night is Veſper, or the evening, which may be te. 
preſented by joining ſomething of both conditions; alſo between Aurora and mid- 
day, the ſame; ſo as to make, in the whole, a proper difference between the 
conditions and ages of men, Here let us not forget, that old people ſometimes 
affect zwhite, to ſhew their becoming children again; contrarily black is ſometimes 
worn by young people; as a thin black veil to ſignify ſome ſorrow, or clleto 
diſtinguiſh a married woman from 2 maiden. 


— 
» 


CHAP. III. Of the Colours of Dreſſes, and their ſuiting with each 
other. 


. S we are treating of dreſſes, it will be proper to ſay ſomething of the ſuiting 


their colours; I mean what lining or furniture each coloured garment t. 
| quires; 
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quires, a matter of great moment, though as little obſerved in pictures as the 
life ; Wherefore let it be noted, firſt of the weak colours. 
When the upper garment is white, the lining or undercoat may be roſe-colour, 


. fllemot, purple, violet, or beautiful ſea- green. 8 

5 With a light blue garment ſuits a furniture of yellowiſh white, violet, dark 
e allemot, or dark reddiſh blue. 

is A light or pale yellow garment ought to be furniſhed with violet, ſea-green, 


8 beautiful green, dark fillemot and purple. 6 
A pale green garment muſt be ſet off with yellowiſh white, ſcy- colour, violet 
b and dark red. 


D Now follow the ftrong colours, and their proper mixtures. | 

r, A lemon-colour garment may be furniſhed with ſea- green, violet, and dark 
” fillemot. : 
„ A garment of red orpiment-colour ſuits a furniture of violet, ſky and greeniſh 


blue, muſk and umber-colours. : | 
A {ky-colour blue garment may be adorned with roſe-colour, yellowiſh white, 


nt . pale yellow and light beautiful green. 

A fillemot- coloured garment may be furniſhed with pale yellow, roſe- colour, 
ligbt aſh- colour, violet, dark purple, and dark green. 

$ N 


All theſe colours reverſed have the ſame effects. SA 
| Here let it be obſerved what I mean by the word ¶ furniture}; it is an adoru- 
| ment, or ſetting f; as when a large drapery of a plain colour is adorned with ane or 


hl  mre ſmall ones, whether a veil, girdle or ſleeve-facing, under garment, or breaſt- 
ad cloth; this furniture is either of changeable ſilk, or of party-coloured ſtuffs, 
u when it is to ſet off a large and plain coloured drapery ; and the contrary the 
de fame; as when the large drapery 1s changeable, the ſmall furniture ought to be 
W- of a fingle colour. 

_ : For — ſatisfaction I ſhall: ſubjoin an inſtruction of what coloured ſtuffs 
er may be beſt adorned with. gold, whether flowered, leafed or ſtriped. 

' WW Ona green ground: ſuit flowers. 

Ona purple and violet, narrow ſprigs or ſtripes, 

for | On muſk-colour, cloſe and large flower or leaves. 

1 On roſe- colour, apple- bloſſom and white thin ſilk, ſuit ſtripes. 

. Purple, fillemat, muſk-colour and white alſo look well with fringes, either 
= ſcanty or full, according to the ſubſtance of the ſtuff, 

"> WY {© muſt be obſerved, that what I have hitherto faid of the ordering of the 


colours, is not to concern a ſingle figure only, but to ſerve any occaſion by a diſfu- 
Le and aft recable intermixture.; nor do I mean, that, among ſeveral figures, there 
muſt be but one with a. lingle-coloured garment ; and the reſt, of changeable or 
1 broken colours; for when they are ſeparate, and the draperies large, each in par- 
ucular is to be ſetioff-in the manner I have before laid down; for inſtance, if 

all the ſmall draperies were ſeparated from the large one, and we dreſt as many 
figures in them, then each muſt be further adorned with other ſmall-draperies, of 
colours ſuiting with it, in ſuch manner as the large one was before. In a word, 
f ve only conſider, that. a fingle colout ought to be intermixed with a 3 
. a20ic 
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able one, and a changeable colour, with a ſingle one, we ſhall perceive what order Ch 
this affair requires, in order to look decorous, and pleaſe the eye. 
But, for further explanation, I ſhall give two examples of it. The firſt is, 2 * 
a . . 1 a ſhai 
company of five or fix aged people, either without or within-doors : No i: 
theſe figures muſt be all dreſt, it requires no art, nor is it a fign of knowledge, '" 
to give each a ſingle-coloured and equally large drapery, although we might "Op 
find as many different colours, in order to join them agreeably ; and this, for * 
two reaſons; firſt, becauſe, that cannot happen in the life without premeditation. And v 
ſecondly, becauſe the figures may not ſeem to be emblematic ; for though to the ** 
twelve apoſtles are appropriated their particular colours, yet we muſt not infer from hay, 
thence, that, if they were all aſſembled together, we ought to give them a ſingle heck 
colour from top to toe; becauſe, howgh wwe break the colours, they yet remain the ſame; | 1 
as blue, with green reſlexion, remains blue; yellow, with purple, remains vel. r 
low; and fo of others. Our ſecond example is, a wanton meeting of young 80 
men and girls, modiſhly dreſt according to their years; theſe are ſkipping about, ar 
and playing in a field or room: Now it would not be at all proper to join all their ain 
dreſſes of broken colours together, though they were coupled in ſuch order as FA 
they require; and for the former reaſon ; namely, that it can never happen bu: and. 
through premeditation and neceſſity: and though it would appear elegant and WWF v. 
pleaſing, yet not at all artful cvithout au intermixture of ſome fingle-coloured araperic, unde 
Nevertheleſs we find many do it; either, becauſe they take no delight in change- write 
able draperies; or elſe becauſe they cannot paint them, and therefore make ſhitt | It 
with brokga colours. Again, there are others who have no value for ſinge in an 
colours, and therefore, on all occaſions, introduce changeable or broken oncs, were 
We have alſo met with a third ſort, who do not know how to make a difference times 
between a changeable ſtuff and a broken colour; though it is certain, that ag. E opini 
flecting or changeable drapery is an intermixture of two or more colours, ani 2 8 colou 
broken-coloured drapery, but of two; as violet, with red and blue; green, with ere; 
vellow and blue, Sc. whence they are called broken or mixed colours. tation 
In the firſt chapter, treating of this management, we have ſpoken of reflecting Tr 
or changeable draperies; and as we are now again embarked in the ſame ſubject, raiſe ; 
it will not be amils to explain the matter further. An 
Many fancy, they make a good retlecting drapery, when it is well folded, and cdera- 
different in colour in the main lights, greateſt ſhades and reflections; even office 
Rap/ael and other great maſters have been miſtaken in ſo doing; wher.as a good chen 
changeable drapery ought to date its refletions from the colour of which the mam A : grand 
confilts ; the ſhade likewiſe proceeds from the ruling colour, yet has ſome tincture * b 
of the changeableneſs : And although the drapery be changeable, yet it has2 bert 
conſtant ground-colour of the main woof of the filk : Thus it is an uſual ex- e on 
preſſion A green and yellow changeable : This then is the true quality 0: a fe. j ewe 
flecting ſilk, that all that is ſeen fronting on the relief keeps its main colour, but the ids n thi 
of the folds going off, cauſe the changeableneſs ; which we may eafily perceive on H. 1 5 
ing a changeable ſtuff ſmooth on a table or floor; for viewing it perpendicular) Prhich 
from above, it will then appear red or yellow ; but if ſeen parallel along the fut, 8 
0 


BY _ — * * * 4 Oo 7 
often appear blue: When it follows, as we afirm, that only the folds which 5 T 
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become changeable, and alter in colour; when the others, in the main light and 
ſhade keep their own colours: Again, what in one ſtuff changes red will in another 
appear green or yellow, according to the woof or warp. : 

| * By reaſon of ſuch accidents, we are obliged to have pieces of particular ſtuffs, 
in order to ſhew the difference; which cannot be learnt by heart, becauſe of the 


nicety of the matter. | 

We have ſaid, in the foregoing chapter, that in an ordonnance of many figures, 
we ought to obſerve the ſexes, ages and conditions of people, and that each muſt 
© have his proper ſtuff; the golden ſuits deities, and thoſe who are deified; purple 
becomes princes ; thus each, down to the ſlave : Now, to thoſe of weak memories, 
I ſhall ſhew a good method for their becoming maſters of this point in a ſhort 

time, 
| Set down in your pocket-book, the following heads or titles; old men and 
» WE narons: married men and women; young men aud maidens; boys, girls and young 
r children: place theſe titles under one another; and write againſt them the proper 


© dreſs, ruff and colour of each ſex and condition: Theſe notes you mult often conſult, 
and eſpecially when you are about an ordonnance of few or many figures. 

| You may alſo make a column for the colours of draperies; ſetting them down 
| under one another: as white, yellow, blue, green, red, Sc. and againſt them 
write their linings and ornaments, as I have before mentioned. 
It will not be improper here to obſerve, ſome particulars on different occaſions, 
in an ordonnance of many or few figures, with reſpect to colours; not as if they 
were unknown or. not obſerved by ingenious artiſts, but becauſe they are often- 
E times neglected and ſlighted, either through: careleſsneſs, prepoſſeſſion or. an 
opinion that they need not be ſo ſtrictly confined ; or elſe, - becauſe beautiful 
colours are moſt pleaſing to people, and therefore they muſt eſpecially ſatisfy the 
eye; without reflecting, that they thereby injure the art and their own reputa- 
E tations : Such painters are like great talkers, who ſay little to the purpoſe. 

5 Truly, the colours have great efficacy, when well ordered and ſuited ; but they 
= LED averſion when unſkilfully and confuſedly diſpoſed. 

An ingenious perſon will undoubtedly agree with me, that there are particular 


d N charafers which diſtinguiſh one man from another ; a prince from an, ofticer ; an 
3 3 officer, from a vulgat perſon; a rich man, from, à poor one; by whit means 
d then is this difference perceived? is it not by his authoritative countenance, 
it WE Eandeur and ſtately carriage, and by his garb longer and of more coſtly ſtuff 


e * beauty than the others? if fo; it will be eaſy to apprehend, that, though ſuch 

f | mz were not endowed with all the aforeſaid qualities, but with the contrary, 

- N ought "nevertheleſs to be made known by ſomething or other; as we have 

, k —_ in treating of ordonnance. Whefore is it needleſs to ſay any thing further 

his matter, to bring us to the prefent point touching the colours ; namely, to 

. rea what. occafions they ought to be uſed beautifully, and on what, wt; for 

way purpoſe I ſhall exhibit three principal occurrences, as examples, whence we 

[ 3 educe and order all others, 

| 1 may be a council, or a triumph, or ſuch like; wherein all the dreſſes 
$ > © appear intirely of the tuoſt magnificent, rich and beautiful ſtuffs, 
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In the ſecond, conſiſting of Bacchanals, country-merry-makings and herdſney, 
ſports, the colours ought to be half beautiful and half broken, each agreeable tg 
the condition of the parties. And 

In the third, being publick Sighty, viz. pleadings, mountebanks, jugglers, my. 
andrews, and ſuch like, made up of common and mean people, coarſe ſtufl 
and dirty colours ought to be be moſt viſible. 

Now here it ſtill is to be remarked, that in the one ſort of colours as well as the 
other, the moſt beautiful excels; and as thoſe three occurrences are not common, 
I muſt ſay, that among the meaneſt as well as the beſt, there are ſome which hare 
the preference; among the beautiful are ſome more beautiful ; and among the 
mean, meaner ones. Thus much as to colours, in order to know a good maſter, 

But ere we finiſh this chapter, let us obſerve, in at parts the coloured 
ſtuffs appear moſt beautiful; ſince ſtuffs are very different in this reſpect, and hay: 
their divers proper beauties. | 

We ſay then, that black fiuffs are moſt beautiful in their frongeft ſhades ; white, 
yalow, and red in their main and greateſt light ; and blue, green and purple in the 
half tints. But all ftuffs, not having a gloſs, ought to be much more beautiful 
in their lights, than their ſhades; becauſe light gives life, and makes the quality 
of the colours appear, when contrarily ſhades obicure and extinguiſh their beauty; 
conſequently all objects will ſhew their natural colours better, when their ſurfaces 
are leſs ſmooth and even; as we ſee in cloths, linen, leaves and herbs, which ar: 
rough or hairy; in which no gloſs or ſhining can appear, becauſe they canno 
receive the reflexions of neigbouring objects, but ſhew only their true and natur 
colour unmixed nor tinged with that of any other object, except the redneſs af 
the ſun, when, by his ſetting, he makes the clouds and horizon partake of bi 


colour. 


CHAP. IV. Of the Diſpo/ition of ſhady Objects, either diſtant or nea 
againſt a light Ground. 


IGHT againſt light, and ſhade againſt ſhade naturally unite. Againſt: 
. light ground ſuit well dark figures, and againſt a dark ground, light ones, 
in order that they may be ſtrongly ſet off; however, the ſetting off of objec 
either much, little or leſs, on the firſt, ſecond and third grounds certainly differs 
very much, : 

Now it may be aſked, when a parcel of figures, ſtanding or fitting, haves 
white back-ground, and appear, ſome far from, others near, others again , 
whether dark colours would not be proper in all the three groups ? I fay, they would; 
but then they ought to be conſidered in another manner; for, without intermiu 
ſome of them with light colours, they could not ſubſiſt; wherefore it 15 _ 
ſary, to give ſome more, others leſs force; the figures cloſe to the white uu 
ought to be mixed with light colours, in order to ſtick to the light, and to bres 


the leſs their force; and yet the dark colours will predominate, the light * 
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being only, as I ſay, to have communication with the white ground, thereby to 
keep their diſtance, and to unite with the great light of the back ground. The 
figures, on the ſecond ground, which come more forward, ought again to have 
leſs light colours ; and the group, on the fore ground, the. leaft; whereby they 
have leſs communication with the white ground, and conſequently more force 
ainſt it. 
211 is the ſame with light againſt darkneſs; for we can eaſily perceive, that 
white and black never approach each other without participation. The more 
black is mixed with white, the more it inclines to white; like a large and thick 
feſtoon, moſtly light, placed againſt a dark ground: Now, if you would have 
this feſtoon appear cloſe to the wall (for it is not with nature as with a picture) 
you muſt needs uſe it in ſome dark flowers and leaves, ordering them about the 
extremity, the moſt white or light to be in the parts moft relieved, darkening it 
gradually towards the two extremities neareſt the ground, whereby the one ſticks 
to the other and unites, remaining yet a light fefloon, though intermixed with darkneſs. 
It is the ſame with a dark feſtoon againſt a _ ou ; the dark flowers being 
in the middle, and gradually diminiſh on each fide. It 1s certain that it will not 
ſhew ſuch decorum and relief, though its ſhade be in proportion as ſtrong as 
that of the former; yet it is only to be uſed in caſe of neceſhty, when the matter 
and condition of the place require it ; wherefore we muſt accommodate ourſelves 
| to all exigencies. | 
This fect is not only proper for flowers, but alſo for fruits, ornaments, Sc. 
Even all kinds of gold and filver ornaments may with elegance be joined together 
by the colours, after the ſame manner. 
Now follows an example, in plate XXI. diſpoſed after the aforeſaid manner, 
W Here, on the fore ground appear five figures of men and women againſt a white 
Lack ground; the three middle ones, cloſe together, are dark and ſtrong, and the 
two on either fide, of a little lighter colour, whereby the group keeps an agree- 
able relief and union on the extremity, On a. more diftant ground ſtand two 
bother figures, of which the foremoſt is dark, and the other, half behind the 
former, light; yet both of leſs ſtrength than the foremoſt group. The laſt four, 
ſtanding cloſe againſt the ground, differ ſtill much from the others, as being here 
and there intermixed with more light; one having a white ſtomacher ; another a 
white cloth on her head; this having flowers; that with light hair; another 
with a white pot, light drapery, nudity, &c. which littlenefles notwithſtanding 
have not ſo much force as to enlighten the whole group. 
The doctrine of harmony teaches, that we muſt always place darkneſs againſt 
light, and the contrary ; but this is only a medium, ſhewing, agreeable to that 
poſition, how and in what manner light and darkneſs may appear either cloſe to- 
gether or diſtant, like the aforeſaid feſtoons ; but it muſt not be confidered other- 
wiſe than as a part of a picture. If we would have a perfect ordonnance, we can 
order, at pleaſure, ſuch dark figures .as thoſe, againſt light grounds, and the 
contrary; for inſtance, would you have on the right fide of the piece a dark buſh, 
in the middle a viſto, and on the other fide, houſes or ſtone-work, neither light 
nor dark; you may place againſt the buſh, light figures or other objects, ans — 
8 2 the 
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the middle againſt the offscape, dark ones, and againſt the houſes, others apain 
which ſuit beſt; execute each correctly, and in particular, according to the ſaid 
examples, and then nothing will be wanting that concerns the tints : the colour 
joined to it make the work compleat, 2 | 

I think I have fully explained this point of darkneſs againſt light, and the con. 
tray; yet ſeveral things ſerving my purpoſe ſtill occuring to me, which were for. 
got in the firſt chapter, I judge them proper to be mentioned here. I ſay then, 
that all light colours, even were they broke, appear well againſt a dark 
ground, but not with ſuch a force as the ſtrong ones; as we have formerly aid, 
that warm colours appear beſt on a faint ground, and the contrary, whether they 
be light or dark. It is alſo a conſtant rule, that the ſtrong colours, as light red 
and light yellow, do not ſuit on a light or white ground, more than beautiful 
blue on a dark one, though reckoned a capital colour. 

But let us return to our example; we have hitherto only ſpoken of the tints, or 
light and darkneſs, it will now be neceffary to ſhew alſo the colours of the dreſſes, 
according to their order, place and power. D 

No. 1. is ſea-green. 

2, — Yellowiſh grey. 
. Violet. 

— Somewhat leſs beautiful green than No. 1. 
— Purple. 
— Dark violet, not beautiful; but the girdle beautiful light yellow. 
. — Brown oker, and violet reflection. | 

— Greeniſh blue. TIE 
. — Red orpiment 
10. — Violet. i 
11. Umber, with little red. | hs 

Obſerve now, from behind forwards, whether theſe figures, as they advance, 
do not become gradually ſtronger, by the intermixture of ftrong colours. The off-group 
has none; that in the middle has one; and the foremoſt, two; of which, one is 
very ſtrong. 

If it be aſked, why I place here the ſtrong one, namely, red orpiment, as har- 
ing no force againſt a light ground; I ſay, it muſt be obſerved as the foremoſt fi 
gure, being encompaſſed with two dark ones. | | 

Let it alſo not be thought, becauſe I thus exhibit the colour of each figure, 
that they ought therefore to be of the ſame colour from top to toe. Conſult the 
ſketch, and remember their draperies (one large, another ſmall, of broken and 
faint colours) with which they are intermixed, and ſuit the ground; as we hare 
already * intimated, that (in order to form great maſſes of capital colours, u. 
yellow, red or blue, and they to predominate in an ordonnance) we may enlargt 
or break ſuch a ſtrong part with mixtnres of the ſame ; as red orpiment, with brown oker, 
umber, or ſuch like, which nevertheleſs remains yellow. After ſuch a manner ue 
may handle all the colours, to wit, beautiful green, with other green ; red, with 
purple; violet with blue or grey; yellowiſh white with grey, Sc. In 2 word, 
but one of the two be leſs beautiful. CHAP 
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Chap. 5. Of Colouring. 


CHAP. V. Of the Harmony of Colours. 
HEY, who are converſant. with books, are ſenfible that few authors have 
| written of the harmony of cours; and what they have done is fo obſcure and 
unintelligible, that I ſhall endeavour to make the point clear. : 
lt muſt be granted, that in every part of the art, nature is our patern, fince ſhe 
diſpoſes herſelf in the moſt perfect manner, If we at any time diſcover: ſome- 
thing fine and leaſing in her, (which we often do) and yet know not the reaſon 
why it has ſuch elegance and decorum, we ought to conſult the rules of diſpoſi- 
tion and harmony, and examine with which of them the objects agree; by which 
means we ſhall ſoon apprehend what decorum is, and on what reaſon founded. 


' Harmony proceeds from placing faint colours againſt ſtrong ones, and the con- 


trary; wherein ſuch an union appears, that the one ſeems naturally to flow from 
the other, as in this inſtance: Let us ſuppoſe an ordonnance to be divided into 
three grounds, or diſtances ; 'place the principle figures in the middle on the fore- 

ound, and let ſome of them be ſtrongly coloured, and the whole group as 
Rrrongly flung off by a ſhady hollow rock coming behind them ; place to the right 
on the ſecond ground, ſome figures beautifully coloured, yet a tint darker than 
thoſe on the fore- ground; and behind them, an airy, greyiſh-green buſh ; and 
further on, a light offscape, filled here and there with ſmall trees: let this buth be 
a tint darker than the ſecond ground-figures ; on the left fide of which ground, 
place other figures, as of girls and young children, in r 
which, thou 1 coming againſt light buildings and the blue ſky of the offscape, 


we are enabled to perceive” iow each of the three paris keeps its diſtance by. the 
nature of the ground behind it: The foremoſt, as the ſtrongeſt, and conſiſting 


each fide, though almoſt as light, yet are limitted by their back grounds, which 
differ but one tint from them ; whereby they appear neither further nor nearer 
than they really are; from all which premiſes we may plainly perceive, that 
granting thoſe three parts, or groups had a like ftrength and colour, yet they may, by 
means of their back grounds, be brought down in fuck a manner, that, at pleaſure, 
only one of them ſhall predominate, and the other wo retire: Would you have the fore- 
moſt figures dark, reverſe your former conduct, and your purpoſe is anſwered, 
Thus you may eafily join. grounds and objects in order. to fetch out harmony; and 
by harmony, one of the perfections of a painting. 4 2627" 

| But the more clearly to evince the force of . againſt proper grounds, wit 

reſpect to diſtance, I ſhall explain the matter in a ſecond example; fee plate XXII. 
I repreſent the boat, as the neareſt object, gilt with gold, and ſtrongly glittering 


ſame diſtance as the boat, I give a light red drapery againſt the ſhadineſs of the 


ſaid rock, in force equal to that of the boat; the ſecond flying figure, ſomewhat 
further 


will notwithſtanding appear beautiful” and harmonious : now in ſuch a diſpoſition, . 


moſtly of light, approaches with force againſt the greateſt thade; and thoſe on 


againſt the ſhade of the trees, and rock; to the foremoſt flying figure, on the 
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further in, has a green drapery, alſo light againſt the rock, where, being a broken 
colour, it becomes fainter; and the third, which is further in ſhade, and has 4 
dark blue drapery, is flung off, and keeps its place at the furtheſt part of the hol. 
low of the rock, which with the yellowiſh blue ſky next it, is lightiſh : the tang. 
ing figure, in the ſtern, or off- part of the boat, is more ſtrongly ſet off, by. , 
dark and warm yellow drapery againſt the aforeſaid hollow, than the blue garment 
of the hindermoſt flying figure, and leſs than the boat's head and timbers which 
have the greateſt force, as being the greateſt part doubled by the reflexion in the 
water: On the river-fide, againſt the trees, are ſeen other figures, (partly naked 
and in faint-coloured draperies, viz. apple-blofſom, light changeable and white, 
intermixed here and there with yellow) and their reflexions, and that of the 

reen of the trees in the water : Now thoſe figures, though faint and light, are, 
in their diminution of force, in the ſame degree with the middle flying Fa re, 23 
having the ſame diſtance, and being of the ſame nature, and compoſed of broken 
colours; ſo alſo the red of the foremoſt flying figure agrees with the yellow of the 
boat, both being ſtrong. colours : The rowers are in dark blue, 

Though this example ſufficiently enables us to manage any ordonnance whatſo- 
ever, yet I mean not that there muſt be always forwards a yellow object; behind 
it, a blue one; and in the middle, a green, purple or violet; for you may cluſe 
zwhat colour you pleaſe ; as inſtead of this gilt boat, a red one; and give the fore fly- 
ing figure, inſtead of a red, a yellow drapery, aſſigning to each a proper back ground: 
although the yellow of the boat, and the red garment of the figure are ſtrong co- 
lours, yet they are diſtinct in nature; for as the yellow is in itſelf lighter than the 
red, ſo the red requires a darker colour than the yellow, in order to be flung off: 
Again, if inſtead of the figures by the river-fide, which are clothed in apple-bloſ- 
ſom, blue, &c. we would uſe other colours, as green or red, we may do ſo, pro- 
vided, as before, we give them ſuch a proper back ground as will fling them off, 
with reſpect to their diſtance ; for it muſt be remarked, that, although they are 
diſtant, yet there is no neceſſity for giving them faint or broken colours: If ts « 
maxim with me, that any colour, how — ſoe ver, may be moderated and reſtrained ac- 
cording to its diſtance ; the colours in this example are diſpoſed accotding to their 
ranks, (the ſtrong ones forward, and the weaker, in degrees of diſtance, accord- 
ing to their natures) only to ſhew the method of placing them; in a word, Mule 
ther they are to approach, becauſe of their natural ſtrength, or to retire by reaſon of their 
natural weakneſs. | | 

But it is ſcarce poſſible, that in ary ſubject all the colours ſhould, according to 
their natures, happen to fall ſo advantageouſly, and therefore we may, on any 
occaſion, alter them ; for inſtance, if, inſicad of the pilt boat, we were to intro- 
duce a piece of white marble, adorned with mouldings and baſs-reliefs, and 
ſtrongly lighted ; the viſto behind, turned into a cloſe ground, and the trees be- 
hind the ſtone-work, inſtead of greyiſh, more ſenſible, warm and approaching; 
this ſtone, I ſay, would have the ſame effect as the boat, and come forward with 
force, though white, we all know, is not ſo ſtrong a colour as yellow: for herein 
it will happen as in a camp, where, in the general's abſence, the lieutenant-gede 


ral commands; and in a company, and in a company, the lieutenant for the cap 
. ; tall, 
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tain, and the enſign. for him; even the ſerjeant is not without his power; there- 
fore when ſtrong · natured colours are not in a picture, the weaker ſupply their 
places, in a greater or leſs degree as the matter requires; wherein lies the criſis of 
the management : let me add to this inſtance of the white ſtone-work- that it 
muſt be the ſtrongeſt and moſt catching object in the whole ordonnance, and that 
no ſtrong objects muſt come near it, to leſſen it's force, or to kill it, unleſs they 
be weakened, and brought down either by miſtineſs, or by means of their back- 
grounds; whereby they may then have 20 more force than à broken colour. 


CHAP. VI. Of the Diſpofition of irregular Objects; and Light againſt 
Darkneſs ; and the contrary. 


HE placing and ordering of objects is of great moment; for if, after we 

have choſen them all moſt beautiful, we diſpoſe them carelefly, they will 
abate of their luſtre ; again, a good diſpoſition will make an object, though un- 
elegant in itſelf, look agreeable. To give ſome examples of it, I ſhall begin 
with plate XXIII. 

On the fore-ground, on the right ſide, is lying an overſet pot againſt a large 

overſet pot againſt a large ſtone, and both of them ſtrong and warm in the light, 
againſt the darkneſs of ſome high trees which are on the ſecond ground, On the 
third ground, lower and by the water-fide, riſes a columned building, which is 
light again. In the middle of the piece, the horizon appears very low, with ſome 
hills; and on the fore-grovnd, are three figures making the greateſt group, and 
moſtly in warm and dark-coloured draperies, againſt the faintneſs and light of the 
offscape. On the ſecond ground is a young man, who, with the houſe, at the 
door of which he ſtands, is belozv in the ſhade, occafioned by the ground-ſhade 
of the trees oppoſite to it ; this houſe is of free-ſtone, and therefore light againſt 
2 2 ſky.. The foreground has no verdure, and is all light, chiefly about 
the figures, 
This ſketch ſhews us the irregularity of objects in an ordonnance, and how we 
ought to diſpoſe them according to art ; ſome high, others low ; together with their 
force, in order to create a deverfified decorum. By objects, I mean both the move- 
able and immoveable, wiz. men, cattle, birds, trees, hills, buildings, &c. as 
well horizontal, as falling back behind each other. 

As to force, it confiſts in light againſt darkneſs ; and the contrary ; for (except 
by the diverfity of colour) there is no other way than this, to ſet off objects againſt 
one another, 

We have faid, that the three fore-ground figures are ſtrongly coloured, and 
come againſt the faint offscape ; whereby I ſhew, that in one piece there ought 
not to be two lights on the — ground, although they are both ſtrongly ſet off, 


hut that one part muſt confiſt of ſtrong light, and the other of darkneſs. It is al- 
iv eaſy to conceive, that the three figures, becauſe they come againſt the light off- 
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ſcape and not into ſhade, muſt needs require dark colours: contrarily, the pot 
and ſtone are ſet off againſt the dark trees, by a general rule, that when there are 
_ light objects on one fide of the compoſition, thoſe on the other ſhould be 
ark. | | „ | 
Let us now view a ſeeond example in plate XXIV, as being an obſervation de. 
pending on the former, ſeeing neither can ſubſiſt without the other. This tends | 
to illuſtrate the management of lights, both above, on each fide, and behind one am. 
ter; and that we ought always to order after ſuch a manner; when the former 
example ſhew us the irregularity of objects in their high and low diſpoſition. 
The forward ſitting figures are, with the firft ground dark, as being ſhaded by 
a driving cloud; fo alſo is the walking figure down to its middle. The building 
on the Neon ound fronts the light, together with the two ſtanding figures, 
which are ſet off by the dark ſide of the houſe. The three hinmoſt figures are 
in the ſhade of the ſame building, againſt the ſky ; which is their ground. The 
column, alſo on the ſecond ground, is almoſt to the top in ſhade againſt the hind- 
moſt trees,. which run to the point of ſight. The man 1s half again in the light 
againſt the dark column; and his under parts, (which with the firſt ground are 
dark) are ſet off againſt the ſecond ground, which is light. | | 
But it is not ſufficient to place here or there a ground-ſhade ;. we muſt alſo ſhew 
the occaſion of it, that it may not be aſked, what cauſed it; for all ſhades are 
not alike; ſome are more dark, others more clear; moreover, they differ alſo ſome- 
times in colour; wherefore it will not be amiſs to ſay ſomething of it here, though 
we ſhall treat of it more at large in its place. + 1. | 
The ground ſhade of trees often appears leſs or more green, according to their 
tranſparency ar:cloſeneſs. The ground-ſhade cauſed by driving clouds is faint, 
and has no other colour than that of the air between. The ground ſhade of a red, 
green or blue ſtittched curtain is alſo of the ſame colour. Thoſe of an houſe or 
_—_ heavy piece of ſtone-work are grey and dark, Sc. But to return to our 
ubje&.: 1 5 ½⁹⁹ 195 0 Z TRE | | 
It is plain, that what is demonſtrated in theſe two examples, touching light 
and darkneſs above, on each ſide, and behind one another, is the ſame when re- 
verſed; namely, if that which is now dark were light; and the light, dark. It is 
alſo indubitable, that if one of the lights were taken away, the ordonnance and 
agreeable harmony would be ſpoiled at once; even ſo much, as not to be brought 
right again without a general alteration ; for inſtance, ſuppoſe the walking petſon 
were dark above, how could he be ſet off by the column? Since we have before 


ſaid, that darkneſs againſt darkneſs is improper ;-and. were the column to be 


light, - how ſhould we manage the ſky:?: and if the fky were dark behind the co- 
lumn, that would be as bad again; for the whole fore ground and all upon it af? | 
dark; and the ſecond ground is light again; wherefbore every thing would be in 


diſorder and indecorum: From theſe premiſes we may plainly: perceive, that this 


is a conſtant method for management; and when a good diſpoſition of the colours, 
according to their qualities, is joined to it (for we know, that objects have various 
colours, of which we can chuſe the moſt proper). the decorum will ſtill be the 


greater, and the eye more pleaſed : Trees, though they appear always green, 
| je 
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yet diverſified according to the ſeaſon, and their natures: ſome are ſea-green, others 
deep green, this ruſſet, that grey-green, theſe again light green, others dark green: 
grounds likewiſe differ, as hilly, eh clayiſh and muddy : tones do the ſame: all 
which, we have fully ſhewed in the firſt chapter of this book. As for men, none 
excepted, what colours have they not? in fine, he who well underſtands the or- 
dering of the colours, and the ſuitin them, will never be at a loſs. 

But let him eſpecially. obſerve, that in any  ordonnance, whether of hiſtory, 
landſcape or any other branch, one fide muſt be contrary to the other, not only in 
light and ſhade, but alſo in height and depth. | 

The defigns of theſe two examples are not much unlike that in the foregoing 
chapter; yet here is greater variety; for the former was, of the force of objects, 
either dark or light, againſt contrary grounds; whereas theſe, though grounded 
on the ſame obſervation, ſhew us how they are to be ordered above one another, when 
it ſo falls out : for inſtance, we ſee a group of figures on the fore ground, againſt 
another on the ſecond ground, ſomezvhat higher; and that, againſt another till higher ; 
and ſo on, to the cieilng or ſky : we have ſhewed, in chap. 4, how we ought to 
ſet off objects behind one another, and to unite them with the ground; but theſe ex- 
amples teach, firſt, how light and dark objects above one another ought to be mamaged 
ſo as to ſerve each other, and that each may keep its diſtance. Secondly, how, for 
want of ſhade, we muſt make ſhift with the aſſiſtance of colours. Laſtly, how irregular 
objects ought to be placed againſt each other; which is the ſoul and life of an or- 
donnance, eſpecially where there are many people. But it is not confined to hu- 
man figures; for it reſpects all ſorts of objects, whether grounds, hills, ballu- 
ſtrades, battlements, windows, roofs, clouds, and ſky ; in fine, every thing we 
can ſee riſe behind any thing elſe, whereon people can appear. Speaking of clouds, 
it muſt be obſerved, that we may repreſent figures flying in the air and fitting on 
clouds, in the ſame manner as on the earth; a matter of principal concern on 
ſuch an occaſion, where the major part of the objects conſiſts of height, and many 
are at a loſs in the different lights, colours and tints. Wherefore, Jocible artiſts ! 
regard this as an infallible rule, and conſider every thing which I have laid down 
in the aforeſaid examples, to prevent your falling into the miſtakes which are 
herein uſually committed. | 

I ſhall now ſubjoin a third ſketch, plate XXV. touching the craſing and going off 
of objefts, as a ſequel of the two preceding. | 

See in this example, a boat going off againſt a croſs height, or earthern wall, 
whereon divers people were leaning by one another; who, with the trees rifing be- 
hind, break the regularity of the wall : The approaching figures appear again 
apainſt the offscape, which runs acroſs. 1 
The boat is in_a ſtrong light "pun the ſhady wall, which ends in the middle 

of the piece; where the foremoſt approaching figures are ſet off with light both 

82 it and the hindward dark figures, dich have their effect again againſt the 
ur of the buildings in the offscape. The ſky on the right fide of the piece 

: <a with heavy hanging clouds; and on the other fide are none, orſvery {mall 
Here we perceive, firſt a great moticn in the diſpoſition of the objects; which 
croſs 
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croſs each other up to the horizon on one ſide; and on the other, the contrary 
which cauſes an agreeable variety; eſpecially as there are ſome objects going of 
which ſhew the point of fight : The ſecond obſervation is, the harmony of light and 
ſhade, as in the former examples. | 

This example then ſhews, what methods we may take, in order to fetch out 
ſuch effects; and it is for that reaſon, that this point is exhibited ſeverally, and 
in different manners, which we may make uſe of as occaſion offers, as much or 25 
Iittle as we think-proper; though never too much, fince variety tires no one, but 
is always pleaſing : as here a viſto, there boſcage, houſes, &c, here a winding 
road; there again a building hiding part of the offscape ; here a level ground; 
there a river beſet with trees, partly running towards the point of fight, and then 
bending either to the right or left croſs the piece round a rock, and at laſt to diſ. 
appear. Variety feeds a continual delightful defire ; but we muſt know, that it 
principally reſpects ordonnances in the open air or landſcapes. 
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C HAP. VII. Of Agreebleneſs in irregular and contraſting Object. 


F we have not knowledge in compoſition, all that we endeavour at is extrays- 
gancy ; even ſhould we bring out a good Uiſpofition, it would be owing to 
luck; when a well-ordered piece though indifferently coloured, will always hare 
an harmony. The truth of this I find clearly evinced in irregular objects; which 
give life and motion to an ordonnance ; as we have ſeveral times ſhewed in treat. 
ing of ordonnance, and alſo in the firſt and laſt examples of the foregoing chapter, 
This motion is happily fetched out, if the contrafting objects be confiderately 
joined; for by this means they will meet each other ſo agreeably as perfectly to 
' Pleaſe the eye; not as placed thus by nature, but as the reſult of an artful com- 
Poſition. 
l By the irregularity of objects, T underſtand their forms; as when one is high, 
another is oblong; this pointed, that ſquare, round, oval, Sc. But ere! 
proceed further, ſhall ſhew the eaſy method I took in order to get the know- 
ledge of irregularity. | 
F irſt, I drew all ſorts of figures in different actions, as fitting, ſtanding, ſtoop- 
ing, lying, walking, &c. and cut them out with ſciſſors. Next, I made a ſketch 
of my ordonnance, and laid it down flat, and put my cut figures upon it, moving 
them about till I-was fatisfied where to place a fitting, ſtanding or lying one; 
how many ſuited here; how few there; and thus, after much ſhifting, I brought 
forth a good ordonnance ; which I then defigned fair, making ſuch alteration i 
the actions of the figures as I thought proper, yet retaining their poſtures 1 
general; leaving large and ſtanding one where they ought to be, and the fil 
ones lying or fitting in their places: and fo forth. 
By this means I have found, that a landſcape, with many and ſmall figures, ougit 
to conſiſt of large by-works for ſetting them off, viz. large and cloſe trees, hen 


ſtone-work, broad grounds, &c. And * wwithin-doors, in a palace or apartme"\ 
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there ought to be, behind ſmall figures, large and flat walls, with few ornaments ; 


for were they to conſiſt of many parts, all would ſeem alike large; and were we 
to place by large figures ſome large paris, all would appear ſmall; or to ſpeak better, 
equally large. A large object muſt make another ſmall ; an oblique one, another 
erect; and a ſquare one, others pointed or round; for contraries muſt be brought 
together, that the one may ſhew the other. | 

It is the ſame with igt; if a large part confiſt either of light or ſhade, Jet one 
be the ground for the other ; for inſtance, if on the ſecond ground, a large part be in 
ſhade, let the third have ſome ſharp and glittering light; this will help the broad 
ſhades and wanton lights: but thoſe two choices require a different management; 
the principal ought _—_ to precede, and the other to be ſubſervient to it: in 
landſcape the immoveadle objects predominate, and the moveable ones ſerve only for ornament ; 
contrarily, in an ordonnance the figures: are firſt diſpeſed, and then the by-works ; for 
when we ſay, that an upright ſtanding figure mult be ＋ by a bending tree, 
and a crooked ſtem, by a ſtanding figure, we underſtand by the former the fem 10 
be the principal, and the figure the aſſiſtant, if in a landſcape ; but in an hiſtory, the 
Figure is principal: thus it is alſo in an apartment with architecture, ſtatues, baſs- 
reliefs and other ornaments. | 

The irregularity of objects does therefore give a particular decorum and elegance; 
for what ſatisfaction would it be to the eye to ſee. ſome beautiful grapes and 
melons lye each in a feparate diſh? but if grapes, melons, or other gibbons, 
round, oval and large fruits were grouped” together, they would add a luſtre to 
each other. | | 

We know that a ſmall houſe viſibly magnifies a temple or palace, and that a 
long and low building makes a tower or mauſoleum look High. | 

Such contrarieties as theſe are many; and to name them all, would be 
tedious as impoſfible, wherefore T ſhall content myſelf” with na g ſome of the 


chief, OG. 

Plate XXVI. The example No. 1. with an high onion, ſhews the ordering 
of objects according to perſpective; the ſteps A run'yp «ain! oer; the 
figure B fits on the ground, where the ſteps riſe; and 'fotward, vi -v fink, 


ſtands the figure C. The point of ſight D is on the horizon, 

No. 2. ſhews the contrary of the former, when the horizon is lo 

No. 3. is the ſame as the before-going, with a low horizon. 

Flate XXVII. No. 4. ſheys that tying objefts require ſtanding figures. 

No. 5. Is the contrary; by Ying figures ought to be introduced high tanding Hie, 
dz. columns, trees, and the like. | 2 . Sp Ors 
With a pyramid ending in à point, or an high and narrow ſquare fone ſuit 
jicoping, ſitting, and lying figures alſo Randing figures, but moſtly in Profile, 

Under, or with fatues in niches or on pedeſtals agree met ſanding figures, unleſs 
one be ſiting. ei PET Ea pan Lact: 

With hin byſhes or cut roppices ſuit beſt Landing, l:aning and ſleoping figares ; but 
not any Hing or fitting. ak 72 7 
Againſt an elegant ſtone, with baſs-reliefs, ought to be figures with flat and broad- 
ſelded draperies. The contrarily is alfo good. $4665 | EE 
MY With 
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With a ftrait-courſed river, broken ſhores and banks. 

With lying cattle, ſtanding men; and the contrary. 

With horſes, aſſes, and cos, agree boys, &c. 

With rep, goats and other ſmall cattle, ſuit full-grown people. | 

With flat muſical inſtruments ſuit round ones, viz, the hautboy, lute, and the 
like, | 

With a timbrel, a cymbal, or a triangular ringed iron, &c. 
But when any thing is introduced into an ordonnance to create a contraſt, the 


principal piece which we would break by the by-work, muſt always predominate, 


—_— 


— 
* 


CHAP. VIII. Of - ftrong Objects againſt faint Grounds; and tht 
contrary, or, Darkneſs againſt Light, and Light againſt Darkneſs. 


Hus already ſpoken largely about the management of the colours, which 
is one of the capital parts of painting, I have taken great pains in building 
ſome rules thereupon, with a view, that when occaſion required, I might give 
good reaſons for ſo doing. Under my preſent misfortune this comfort is left, 
that I now have nothing-to hinder what I firmly purpoſe, and therefore can con- 
fider it with more vigour than ever; I even imagine it in a degree equal to 
nature herſelf, ſince I know perfectly the ſtrength and nature of colours and their 
effects. | 

Conſider then the following example, plate XXVIII. whether it be of moment, 

The man A in a warm fillemot drapery, is againſt the faint offscape : the woman 
B in a light blue drapery againſt the trees behind her: or, a beautiful ſky- colour 
blue, and B pale red: again, A dark beautiful red, and B roſe-colour : or, A 
purple, and B white; theſe are the principal and moſt ſuitable alterations, beſides 
changeable ſtuffs. 

Some perhaps may aſk, whether the blue drapery, which we place here againſt 
the offscape, does not contradict what we have formerly ſaid ; namely, that blue 
is reckoned among the weak colours? and yet here we aſſert warmth againſt 
faintneſs, and the contrary ; to which I anſwer negatively ; becauſe we call warm 
colours, thoſe which are pure and unmixed, viz. beautiful ſky- blue, beautiful 
yellow, and beautiful f ; Whereas, when thoſe colours are mixed with white, 
their warmth no longer ſubſiſts ; becauſe their darkneſs gives the glow, We ſee, on the 
contrary, that light blue, light yellow and light red, even white itſelf, ſerve tor 
weak colours againſt the dark, as this example ſhews, 

The reaſon why A ought now to be of a fingle or capital colour, is becauſe 
the offscape being made up of ſo many tender and faint colours, ſhall have no 
communication with it; which makes the one he better retire, and the other q- 

oach. B docs the ſame-contratily. 7... | 

This ſmall example is of ſuch a nature, that any ordonnance of what kind 
ſoever, as well within doors as in the open air, taken from it muſt be good. , 
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If we introduce, inſtead of the offscape, a building with baſs-reliefs, figures 
or other ornaments, of a weaker colour, or elſe of marble, it will anſwer the 
ſame purpoſe ; and if, inſtead of the trees, we exhibit a curtain, grotto, rock or 
other building of warm ſtone, it will be the fame again, with reſpect to colour: 
But if A come againſt a flat ground, of one colour, whether grey or white, then 
that figure may be of different colours, or changeable ſtuff, Likewiſe if we place 
B againſt an hanging, or a party-coloured ground, that figure muſt nceds be of a 
ſingle colour or drapery ; wherefore we are enabled to judge how far this obſer- 
vation extends. | 

Yet as this example ſhews only light and darkneſs, we ſhall ſubjoin another in 
plate XXVIII. aforeſaid, with a third or middle tint ; which, with the former, will 
ſuffice for giving a right notion of compoſing all forts of ordonnances, as well 
within doors as in the open air, as before ſaid ; although the deſign were to conſiſt 
of 2, 3, 4, or more groups; obſerving the grounds againſt which they come; whether 
faint, ſtrong, diſtant, or near; to the end thoſe groups may, by the force of light 
or weak colours, obtain their due beauty; I ſpeak not in reference to any one in 
particular, but all in general. | | 

We find, that when dark colours are placed againſt a faint offscape, they are 
viſibly ſet off, and make the one appear diſtant and the other near; and the more, 
when we ſet ſome light and weak colours on the fore ground, whereby they ſtill 
have a greater effe&, as we may obſerve in figure A. 

From which premiſes it is plain that the ſame can be effected by the contrary 
method ; ſo that the argument of ſome, namely, that ſtrong and warm colours 
ought always to be placed forwards, in order to approach the more, and the 
weak ones to be in proportion to their diſtance, the fainter the further, is en- 
tirely overthrown for want of confidering that the ſtreſs lies moſtly in the back ground. 

The example now before us is like the former, the fore ground excepted, which 
is added to it, the better to explain our meaning in the ordering the colours to 
advantage; by which method we can diſpoſe our ordonnances with eaſe, and ſo as 
to fetch out a beuatiful harmony. See plate XXVIII. aforeſaid. 

I place on the left fide on the fore ground in the graſs, a fitting woman, with 
her right leg fronting the light, having a white under garment, and over it a red 
one. She reſts her right hand on a dark greeniſh-blue pot. A little further be- 
hind her ſtands an half column of grey ſtone; which ſets her off, and whereon 
leans an old philoſopher dreſt in dark blue, having on his head a crown of green 
leaves. On the right fide, on the fore ground, which is ſandy, and here and there 
intermixed with ruſſet, lies a large flat baſket of a dark ruſſet colour, and in it is 
a large Italian pumpkin, on a beautiful dark blue cloth ſpreading half out of 
the baſket, on the light ground, by it ſtands a girl, dreſt in roſe-colour, holding 
her lap open ; behind her appears an heavy white terme; and on the left fide from 
her ſtands a woman dreſt in light violet, who is putting a garland on the terme: 
the girl is in profile, and the woman fronting ; the philoſopher ſhews, to the wo- 
man before him, the terme, which ſhe turns towards and looks at. The terme, girl 
and woman are cloſe together, making with the ground a great light; againſt 
which the baſket is ſtrongly ſer off, 
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CHAP, IX. Of the Painting Objects duſitly. 


HERE is ſtill one thing which many painters careleſsly paſs over, though 

very uſeful and elegant, if well and naturally obſerved : it relates to ju 
objefts as are duſty, as well in rooms as in a garden; for though the former be ſome. 
times ſwept, and the latter cleaned, yet pedeſtals, balluſtrades, parapets, vaſes 
and ſtatues always eſcape; galleries and public places for walking in, are like. 
wife ſeldom cleaned : it is therefore, in my opinion, very improper in thoſe, 
who with great care repreſent the pavements of the ſaid places with ſtones of 
divers colours very diſtinctiy jointed, one dark, another light, without fþ& of unclean 
neſs ; which makes it very difficult to get a good decorum, or cauſe thoſe pavements 
to look flat, without offence to the eye; cauſing moreover an exceſſive ſtiffneſs, be the 
colours ever ſo well ordered; whereas uſually in a large apartment, daily walked in, 
we cannot, in the aforeſaid diſtin& manner, perceive what the colours of the floor 
are, except towards the extremities and next to the walls; wherefore the middle, where 
is the moſt walking, muſt appear dull, uniting, and almoſt of one iint. Some painters ex- 
preſs the compartments of ſuch floors ſo diſtinkiy, that you would even imagine they 
were toet. I grant indeed, that ſometimes in the life it is ſo, by means of the dark 
ſtone; yet if we break and make them a little lighter they will then nor ſtare ſo much, 
and yet be no leſs natural; as if an apartment were ſurrounded with a marble ſurbaſe, 
and the middle of the room were a gilt ciſtern, by which the floor may very well 
; wa Arong, becauſe of its agreement with the marble, and the glitter of the 
ciſtern. | 

For my part, I ſhould rather chuſe a plain floor than a comparted one; but if we 
lie under a neceſſity to introduce the latter, the beſt method will be, to unite the 
colouring in ſuch a manner that the fints differ but little from each other. 

This obſervation does in an eſpecial manner affect landſcape ; fince it is certain, 
that the parts which abound with trees, whether woods or ſides of roads, are ſub- 
ject to rain and wind; and by means of duſt or ſand, the greens, tombs, pyramids, 
vaſes, and all other objects in ſuch places are ſo ſullied and covered, that the tru: 
colours of the ſaid objects are hardly perceptible : for inſtance, in ſuch a place as 
we now ſpeak of, ſtands a red tomb on a black plinth ; now, if we make this tomb 
or plinth too dark, or too ſtrong, it will look as if it had been z9/ed; wherezs 
contrarily it ought by means of the duſt of the branches and leaves which ſome- 
times fall on it, to be ſo covered over, that we ſhall ſcarce perceive, whether the 
tomb be red, or the plinth black. | 

Although ſome may think this obſervation too trifling and far-fetched, it is ne. 
vertheleſs highly neceſſary, in order to find, beſides by other methods, the lu 
in a picture; whether it be, for breaking thereby, in ſome meaſure, and uniting 
objects, which, through the nature of their colour, would have too great a force, 
or for any other cauſe; yet not without reaſon, that it may not appear too affected. 

But here, methinks, I hear ſome object, that if we thus obſerve in every thing 
this duſt and ſully, long gowns and trained cloaths cannot be free from it; clpe- 


clally thoſe of women, which are commonly of beautiful and light colours, — 
mu 
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muſt conſequently be at the bottoms, as well as their white ſandals, more or leſs 
duſty, to the no ſmall laughter and wonder of the people: to which I anſwer, that 
1 ſhould more wonder, to ſee a perſon come dry out of the water, than clean out 
of duſt and dirt; for though we do not ſee it obſerved by others, who have always 
made the ſandals beautiful and white, even thoſe of a common ſoldier, as well as 
of a general; and a trained gown the ſame ; yet I ſay, that this obſervation does 
not tend to countenance miſtakes, but to make us mindful of the nature of things, and to 
expreſs them in our pictures 2ith all likelihood, more or leſs as the matter requires, 
not ſuperfluouſly, but in moderation; a virtue which, taking place in other things, 
ſhould not be neglected in this point. A judicious maſter will obſerve an equilibrium, 
in order to prevent averſion, ſinoe things o beantiful are unnatural, and thoſe which 
are too dirty diſagreeble to every one. This management would alſo not be juſtifi- 
able, could we not, as I have ſaid, perceive the — of it ; as in poor people, coun- 
trymen, and ſuch like, with old and tattered cloaths, which wear not without ſoiling 
and gathering duſt. 

But this obſervation is of no uſe-to thoſe, who, not apprehending the cauſes of 
things, will have every thing as beautiful as poſſible; whereas likelihood ſhould ap- 
pear in all parts. Prudenter agendo. 


The End of the FOURTH BOOK. 
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Of Licurts and SHADES. 


C EAP. I. Of the different Lights of 4 Pickure. 


X EXE JUDGE this point to be one of the moſt important in the art 
* N painting; for without a thorough knowledge of it it is impoſſible to 
A 


. © make a good picture; wherefore I ſhall ſhew all, that by diſ- 
of courſe I can bring forth, as the reſult of what I have learned by 
2 many obſervations and long experience. 


NR 
Of a common Light. 


Objects, in a common light, have no broad ſharp lights, and their ſhades are 
uncertain : the ſecond tint and ſhade keep their own colours much better in a clear 
air without clouds; becauſe the objects, being lighted on all ſides without vapour, 
appear ſenſible, and more relieved than in ſunAbine. This light I think beſt for 
portraits, and ſuch objects as we would have enlightened from without the pie. 
ture ; as an open gallery or ſuch like place ; and though the objects thus lighted 
have no great forcc, we — find, that the main touches both in light ard 

Ade are ſtronger than in other lights. Thi 
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This light gets great elegance and advantage by low horizons ; when it makes 
greater ſhades ; as under the leafing of trees, mouldings and projectures of build- 
ings, and ſuch like, 

Of the Light in a cloudy Shy. 


We need not wonder why the objects in a cloudy air appear more ſenſible 
than in ſun-ſhine or clear weather; becauſe the air or vapours, being moſtly 
exhaled leave the objects below without miſftineſs, and thus afford a much ſharper 
tranſparency for viewing every thing, without the leaſt obſtruction ; for which 
reaſon, things in a cloudy air, ſeem leſs to go off from us, and appear dark and 
near, and of a more beautiful colour; eſpecially the green of graſs and trees. 


Of a Sun-/hiny Light. 


Objects enlightened by the ſun are more or leſs miſty, as the ſun ſhines ſtrong 
or weak ; for this reaſon, that the atoms or motes between us and the point of 
fght ſeem more denſe, by the ſtrength of the ſun than in a common or clear light ; 
and are more or leſs tinged ; by which means the ſhades of objects become Faint 
at once, and go off more ſuddenly, than in another light; wherefore we may 
eafily conceive, that, though the ſhades are broader, and more ſenfibly limited, 
than in another light, yet they appear not ſo ſharp as ſome maſters have, by miſ- 
take expreſſed them; eſpecially Berchem, in his objects leſs than the life; this 
indeed would be well enough in covered places, as galleries, palaces, apartments, 
where there is no air; whereby the objects then appear more perfect, plain, and 
leſs retiring. 

Suppoſe, for inſtance, you walk through ſome ſhady trees, it is certain, that, 
coming towards the end of them, you will ſee the objects in the open air plainer 
and better than in the field; the proſpective glaſs evidently proves this, were the 
day ever ſo clear. Obſerve then in general, that (as I have faid) the objects 
grow faint more ſuddenly and diſappear in ſun- ſhine; which herein principally 
ditlers from common light. 


Of the Light in Halls, Rooms, and other Apartments. 


For pieces to be hung againſt walls of apartments, the common light is moſt 
proper, if the diſpoſition of the light of the place will permit, as being the moſt 
moderate and agreeable when well and naturally expreſſed. This conduct 
then is principally to be obſerved in it, that the figures and other objects be 
lighted more or leſs ſtrong and broad, according to their nearneſs to, or diſtance 
from the light of the windows; and, though ſtanding on the ſame ground, they 
ought nevertheleſs to be different in force of light and dullneſs of ſhades. So alſo 
the ground-fhades on walls, grounds, and other objects, ſhould be, ſome ſhorter, 

longer, and more ſenſible than others. The figures cloſe to the windows mult 
therefore certainly receive their light from on high, and have ſhorter ground- 
ache than thoſe which are further from them. 

U But 
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But as it may happen, that the objects diſtant from the aforeſaid light, may 
receive light from other windows, ſo their ſhades ought alſo to break more or leſs, 
and to become faint, becauſe they are encompaſſed by a larger light, befides re- 
flexions from the walls. The ſhades of ſuch objects are alſo warmer than in the l 
open air, .where the blue of the ſky and vapours very much weaken them, and 70 
make them faint. „ 3 

We muſt likewiſe obſerve in general, that in an apartment hung with red, 
yellow, blue or green, all the ſhades of the objects are thereby reflected, and 
partake of the ſame colour; but the touches and ſhades of the fainteſt objects will 
appear the ſtronger. 


A Compendium of the Lights, 


In cloudy weather, the objects are leſs retiring, more warm, and more ſenfible, 

In clear zeeather without clouds, a little more retiring. 

In ſua-/ainy weather, ſtill more retiring, and leſs ſenſible. 

In foggy weather (as at the latter end of the year, or in winter) the moſt re- 
tiring, and more ſuddenly diſappearing. 

The groſſer the air, the more body it has; and the more body, the more viſibly 
lighted ; whereby the ſight is ſhortned, and the objects appear more indiſtinct, 
Thus much as to objects in the cpen air. 

Theſe four particular lights, naturally handled, are certain proofs of a ſkilful 
maſter; and it would, in my opinion, look very agreeable, to fee ſuch pieces 
hang by one another, embelliſhed as follows: 

In cloudy weather, the herdſmen, fearful of rain and ſtorms, are packing up 
their baggage ; the ſheep every where making. towards them, liſtleſs and hanging 
their heads; which they are driving in an hurry into the woods, looking conti- 
nually at the ſky; in fine, the buſtle is great, and every one in motion. 

In clear weather, the herdſmen walk hand in hand; others fit here and there, by 
a fountain, in diſcourſe; a third group divert themſelves with ſinging and {kip- : 
ping about, and ſome play on the hautboy, fife, reed, or ſtraw-pipe, inſtruments u 
uſual among country people; and in the mean time their flocks are grazing in b 


ſafety. | . 
In fun-ſhiny weather, the ſhepherds and ſhepherdeſſes fit at eaſe under their 0 
ſpread clothes; ſome by a water- fall waſhing themſelves; others ſleeping in the 1 
ſhade of a fountain, or trees; their flocks are grazing up and down in groups; W fi 
' ſome chewing the cud for coolneſs, others drinking at a river, others lying in the N * 
ſhade. = 1 


In foggy weather, the herdſmen are driving their flocks homewards ; walking 
with concern, and ſhrugging their ſhoulders, and poking out their heads, cart: 
fully looking to ſee whether a ſheep or goat have not been loſt in the fog, and 
cloſely guarding the flock on every file. The young women follow, with clotis 
or veils on their heads; and ſome are ſtopping their noſes with them, becauſe & 


the fog. 
__ C HAP. 
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CHAP. II. Of the Condition of the Air or Sky. 


HE ſky is a wide expanſion, ſeeming lower or higher as it is more or leſs 
replete with vapours; now the ſky is certainly never without vapours, 
ſince, were there none, it would be every where blue, as well on the horizon as 
over our heads: but we fee it appears lighter next the horizon than vertically, 
becauſe the vapours fog and diminiſh the beautiful blue there. Ir is alſo plain, 
that the nearer the air is to the earth, the more denſe and groſs it is; and in pro- 
portion to its aſcent, the more rarified and tranſparent. The vapours are likewiſe 
more or leſs ſenſible in proportion to their denſity or rarity. 

We muſt obſerve here, that when the ſun riſes in the eaſt, it is then, in that 
part, lighter on the hoaizon, than in the three others; and at noon it is lighter in 
the ſouth, and ſo round, becauſe this large heavenly body communicates its in- 
fluence to every thing near and about it. 

I ſhall now demonſtrate, by an example, the reaſon why the vapours, the further 
they are from us, become the /ighter : Take a thin gauze eight or ten yards long, 
and ſtrain it in the open air, on four poles; mark each yard with a croſs- line, 
numbered 1, 2, 3, to 10; then place yourſelf under. No. 1, and looking alon 
to the end of the ſtraining, you will perceive the blue of the ſky leſs in the — 
diviſion; and the further, ſtill leſſer; becauſe the thin threads doubling before 
your eyes, thereby thicken the gauſe more and more, and abate its thinneſs or 
tranſparency ; inſomuch that at laſt you perceive nothing but an entire white ſtuff. 

Suppoſe now that the ffars were up, and you were to make the ſame experiment, 
you would find them to appear moſt diſtin? in the firſt diviſion, and diſappear in 
proportion as they go off, which is a plain proof, that though the air be ever fo. 
rare, ——_— or near, yet, it becomes groſſer, the further off, more body muſt receive 
more ugiht. 

It is for this reaſon, that the ſtars are never ſeen very near the horizon; and if 
we do perceive any thereabout, they are but ſmall and weak. 

Between the air and water there is no difference; the one ſeems to be an impreſ- 
ſion of the other; to wit, both of them light towards the horizon, and the air 
overhead and water forwards both dark. 

As for the ground or plan, which receives its light from the heavens, I do not: 
ind it neceſſary to aſſign other reaſons for proving, that the caſe of this is quite 
contrary to that of the air; ſince perſpective ſhews, that every thing enlightened, 
if it have but a ſolid body, darkens more and more the further it goes off from 
us: ſuppoſe, for inſtance, an open gallery, 600 feet long, having an even floor; 
vou will perceive the firſt foot to be lighteſt, and ſoon to the further end, leſs and 
leſs light, The ſame may be obſerved in figures chatled in zyhite, and how much 
the firſt will differ from the laſt. I ſpeak only of what is in the light; for the 
caſe is quite different with what is dark, and in ſhade; as we may ſee when 
figures are dreſt in black, that then they become lighter and lighter by the 
thickening of the vapours. U 2 The 
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The objects which appear in a level field, when the air is without elouds, and 
the ſun, hidden either behind a mountain or tree, will receive light from all fide 
and yet keep their relief by reaſon of their ftrong and dark touches. Their colours are not 
broken, but retain their natural beauty: and though the ſun, as before ſaid, be 
hidden by ſomething, and cannot then ſhine on the objects, they will nevertheleſs 
receive more or leſs light from the air on the fide where the ſun is hidden, without 
altering the colours. 

That the blue of the ſky is no colour, we can plainly perceive by the objects 
in an open field, when the ſun or light clouds ſhine not on them, which are not 
in the leaſt tinctured by it; as being nothing elſe than a vaſt remoteneſs or height 
from whence it comes forth, and therefore not able to impart this colour to the 
objects, as they do theirs to one another for want of body. 

Since we are treating of the virtues of the air, it will not be amifs to ſay ſome. 
thing of its reſtexion; a matter worthy of obſervation ; ſince in that point are often 
committed great miſtakes ; and to explain it we ſhall exhibit the three following 


examples. 
N. B. The numbers ſignify the tints; as 1 is one tint; 2, one tint darker, and 


3, a tint darker than the preceding. 

The figure A, plate XXIX. is a tint darker in ſhade than B, for this reaſon, 
that the trunk of the tree C has rough ſuperticies, which can give no light; and 
the white houſe D contrarily can give a great light or reflexion; now if the 
houſe were not there, but a level field inſtead of it, B would rather be lighter 
than darker; and if the trunk and buſhes behind it were alſo taken away, thoſe 
two figures would have a like ſhade : whereas we ſee now two figures on one line 
or ground, one darker and the other lighter, though the darkeſt ſhades in the 
latter keep their own force ; which, did they appear otherwiſe, would be again{t 
nature and the rules of art. 

The ſecond example has the ſame obſervation. 

Now I am well aſſured from experience, that if we were to give to ſome (who 
had never ſeen this ſketch, or known the reaſon of it) an outline of the following 
or ſuch a deſign, diſpoſed alike, and one figure as far from the trees as the other 
is near it, ſtanding in a line parallel with the horizon, in order to. ſhade them 
according to their notions, they would repreſent them both alike in light and ſhade ; 
though by an infallible rule, he who ſtands furtheſt from the trees, have more It 
round about him than he who is nearer ; and therefore it cannot poſſiby be otherwiſe 
than as we ſee here exhibited ; to wit, B one tint in ſhade, and 2 in the ground- 
ſbade; and A 2 tints in ſhade, and 3 in the ground-ſhade. Now behold the vo- 
man on the fore-ground, who, like B has one tint in ſhade, by reaſon of the re- 
ftexion of the. ſtone ſanding near her. The ground-ſhade upon that ſtone confilts 
of three tints ; and if the ſtone, or any ſuch hindrance were not there, the air wouid 
- cauſe the ſame effect, though not ſo ſtrongly. 

Some may poſſibly think, that the houſe is too far to cauſe ſuch a reflexion; 
and that then the figure A ought not to differ ſo much; but I ſay, that the trunk 
C with the May-by/hes behind, ſo interpoſe, that the figure A cannot receive any 


reflexion from the houſe, and therefore it muſt naturally be one tint darker in w_ 
| | than 
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Chap. 2. 


than B. would you make a far-fetched oppoſition, and dreſs A in white; I ſay 
then, that there would be no need either of the trees or houſes; when yet its plain, 
that the one as well as the other is thus ordered to ſerve for an example. 

The third example, Plate XXX. confirms the two former ; in which we plain- 
y ſee the reaſons why objects are weakened more or leſs in their ſhades, not only 
by the reflections of other objects, but alſo by the Air on the left fide; and the 
ground-ſhades the ſame, which are darkened more or leſs beyond the reach of the 
{aid air or reflection: as it appears on the three columns, in which it is evident, 
that the ground-ſhades of 1 and 3 are a tint fainter than that of 2; the pillar 1 by 
the light of 2 and the air, and 3 by the air alone, The pillar 2 is about half- 
way from the bottom darker in its reflection than above, and its ground-ſhade 

one tint darker than 1 and 3, by reaſon of its ſtanding nearer to 3, and whereby 
illar 2 comes to caſt its ground-ſhade on 3, which ground-ſhade covers the light 
of 3 half- way; — this laſt cannot reflect thus far againſt 2, nor in its ground- 
ſhade, Theſe effects happen as well in fun- ſhine as common light, without the 
leaſt alteration. 

We exhibit here another example in Plate XXX. aforefaid, which affords no 
leſs confideration than the foregoing ; and whereby I ſhew the force of light and the 
main-light touches upon objects, and how unlike they appear in tu objects alike, ac- 
cording as the horizon is high or low. A and Bare the Inſtances, and C and D, 
the proofs of it, that it cannot be otherwiſe. The caſe is the ſame, whether the 
light be ſun-ſhine or common; or whether it be fronting or fideways. The hori- 
zon is, as we ſee, between both heads, and the point of ſight in the middle, or 
ſomewhat more to the right fide. The light proceeds alſo from the right. 

Now conſider, how the two heads A and B, though having one and the ſame 
light, differ in their main-light touches ; A having thoſe touches on the forehead, 
and all the projecting parts, as noſe and chin, under lip, and ſo forth; and B 
having them on the riſe of the brows, corners of the eyes, beſide the noſe and 
along the cheek tip of the noſe and chin, &c. which alteration is only cauſed by 
tne point of fight, according to its poſition either high or lot. When the objects 
be they of what kind ſoever, if but ſmooth and even, as marble, copper or the 
:itenſelf) ſtand under an high horizon, the aforeſaid main-light touches go upwards, 

ad on the contrary deſcend, the more the objects are elevated above the horizon; as we 

dave ſaid, and is here demonſtrated; now obſerve C D of the ſame tuff as the 

W foremoſt heads, and lighted by the ſame light, where C has a ſtrong heightening 

aon the riſing part; which deſcends more or leſs as it riſes above the horizon. 

= This example is of great moment, and produces uncommon things; in which 

ve ſhould ſometimes be at a lofs, and which would not occur to us in many years: 

© | ſpeak in reference to-thoſe who are too confident of quick conceptions, and do 

ot duely weigh things; for it muſt be allowed, that, without the knoroledge of per- 

eine, it is impoſſibe to trace truth from the ſecrets of nature, in order to bring 

it to paſs in our works. It is true, we can imitate the life, a gold or filver pot, 

aue, diſh or other ſhining piece of houſhold-ſtuff, as fine as the life; but may 

be vaſily miſtaken in the uſes of them in our ordonnances, if we do not regard 
che mot ions ofthe glitterings; which are as various as incredible; and yet all thoſe 
. things may be eaſily apprehended, if we underſtand, and ſometimes practiſe, per- 
Wc: ive, CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. Reffections in the Water. 


and their agreeableneſs makes them worthy to be naturally expreſſed; but 
s there are not aſſigned, or will be found, any certain rules for them, without 71 
aid of perſpective, fo it is loſt labour to ſeek any: for which reaſon, ſome landſcape. 
painters often paſs over the reflections in the watet, to avoid the trouble of per. 
ipective. 

y Nevertheleſs the incomparable Poyſin has not forgot to make uſe of them, and 
he has got great reputation thereby; I ſpeak of Nicholas, who was as famous for 
landſcape as figures, and who never met with any difficulties which he did not 
ſurmount. 

Having earneſtly applied to this point, I conſidered, whether there could not 
be found other ſhorter means to effect it, than by planning lines, &c. that ſo agree. 
able a part of art might not be neglected; and after long trial I diſcovered the fol. 
lowing method. 

Take an oblong board of what fize you pleaſe, and place thereon ſome wax- 
figures as cloſe to the edge as you think proper, or according to their diſtance 
from the water, which they ought to have in your picture. Bend theſe figures in- 
to ſuch actions as your ſketch requires, and place them, by means of little bits of 
wood or potters- earth, as high or low as you deſire; then take a trough (made for 
that purpoſe) of lead, wood or tin, painted within- ſide with ſuch a ground as you 
want, whether black, umber or terrevert, and fill it with water, and ſet it againſt 
the board and figures, as high or low as your ſketched ground directs. Next, 
fix your point of ſight; and, after having found your diſtance, place yourſelt 
there, either ſtanding or fitting, and thus de/ign the figures with their refleflions; 
ſlightly alſo marking the ſhades : then ſet your layman to each figure, and defign 
it very carefully; fixing the layman each time in the place where each figure ſtood, 
ſo as to ſee its reflection like that in your ſketch. | 

Here eſpecially take notice of the length and breadth of the reflexion ; for it 
always ſhortens more then its object; becauſe it is ſo much lower under the hort 
zon. When you place the model or layman as much above the horizon as it te. 
flects under it, and deſign it thus correctly, in order to paint after it, you hold 
the drawing upſide down: here you will poſſibly ſay, that the reflexion ought to 
be reverſed : which I do not diſown; but then you ean make an impreſſion ct 
your ſketch on another paper, and whereby perceive the good effect. 

Having proceeded thus far, and painted after your ſketch, you may be aſſured 
every thing 1s right, | | i 

But here let it be obſerved, that the reflexions muſt always be perpendicular 
with the objects above them, as if growing out of each other; as we may fee ft 
Plate XXXI. This 


7 den repreſenting reflections in the water is certainly not of the leaſt moment, 
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This method relates not only to the placing of figures, but all other objects of 
x hat kind ſoever ; as horſes, dogs, pyramids, ſtones with baſs-reliets, vaſes, pots 
and other things, and whether they be forwards, back-wards, or at the fides of 
your painting. ; 3 

You may, inſtead of a water- trough, uſe a looking-glaſs; but it is not ſo na- 
tural as the water, which may be made to look deep or ſhallow, and as dark or 
light as you pleaſe, by placing a little mud, graſs or ſand in the bottom of the 

ugh. | | 
TR for the colouring, experience teaches, that the more the water 1s enlighten- 
ed by the ſky, the more uncertain the reflections are; and when the ſhun ſhines di- 
rectly on the water, the objects will appear much more uncertain, as well with reſpect 
to us, as thoſe who view themſelves therein; for the reflections then appear only 
as deſcending rays, without any ſhape; as we ſometimes fee by a candle, the 
moon or other thing, which gives only a reflection on the ſurface of the water, 
whether in ſun-ſhine or by night ; becauſe we cannot then perceive the tranſparency 
of the water, 

The reflections in the water, though it be quite dark and clear, are never ſo light 
as their object without, but always a tint or an half darker. 

Now, to repreſent the reflections in running water, you muſt firſt paint it with 
light and ſhade, on a ground rubbed thinly over with a little tough oil ; then take 
a large ſoft pencil, and here and there croſs-hatch it. But a better way, is, to 
take a long-haired fitch, and make the ſtrokes as cloſe as the veins of the water run, 
taking care, not to ſtrike out too much of the out- line. But as glaſs is a diapha- 
nous body, and therefore has uo conflancy or fixedneſs, nor can effect any thing, but 
by means of ſomething elſe having more body, as by the earth, which is a firm body; 
(this we ſee, when the glaſs 1s Livered or pitched) ſo with water the caſe is the 
ſame; which will produce no effect, nor receive the form of any object, unleſs 
there be a firm ground 10 fix its tranſparency; as we may ſee by a piece of ice. 

Having ſaid enough of the reflections which concern objects out of the water, it 
will be neceſſary to obſerve ſomewhat about chjecis landing in the water z a point 

well worth our notice, on account of the uncommon occurrences which happen in 
it, though as little heeded as if they were on the land, and no water thereabouts. 

We muſt ſuppoſe the water to be like the air, and that the objects, between it 
and the air, ſeen from top to bottom, appear the ſame as if they were upſide down 
agaiaſt the air; there being no other difference between the lights of either, than 
dat water is a little fainter than the air; as may be apprehended by a looking- 
3 Bal, On, the objects, though they appear ever ſo plain, do not come up 
do lite itſelf. a 
flhbeſe things being premiſed, it is eaſy to conceive, that objects ſtanding in the 
Vater are enlightened as well from belo:v as above. 1 ſpeak not here of the the re- 
3 fiections of objects, but of the objects themſelves, and their ſhades, as may be 
W {cen in Plate XXXI. aforeſaid. The man A who extends his right arm over the 
water, receives ſtrong reſlections from below, of a violet colour, like that of the 


u above him, along his ſhaded ſide; and his left arm, acroſs his breaſt, re- 
es a double reflection; to wit, from the water, and from his body; whereby it is 
a wore warm colour than the other. The young man B ſtooping over a ſtone, 
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views himſelf in the water, in the ſhade of the tree: by him I ſhew that the 

flexion of the water is like that of the air, but a little fainter, as I ſaid before 
The face on the ſtone C exhibits the ſame, but more ſenſibly, being alſo li wr 
from below. * 

Here we muſt further obſerve, that the further or higher objects are from th 
water, the more reflexion they receive; as may be ſeen in the man D, who, with his — 
is cloſe to the water, without any reflexion ; becauſe the light over him cannot ſhine on 
it, fince he is ſtooping forward, and ſhades the water to the ground with his 
body. Thus far I have experimented; and from whence, other circumſtances 
may be deduced by practice. 

In the mean time we may obſerve, how much thoſe objects differ from thoſe on 
the land; of which latter we muſt note, that the more they riſe from the ground 
the leſs reflexion the ſhades receive; becauſe the light of the grounds being on the 
ſuperficies, they maintain their own conſtant colours, 

Touching the reflexion in the water, beſides the contraction and reflexion, I 
have been long doubting about the irregularity between them and the objects chem: 
ſelves; fince I perceived by the rules of opticks or practical perſpeAive, that there was 
ſomething more to be taken notice of, I apprehended alſo, that as there is 
air and ſun above and below, ſo thoſe two lights muſt needs cauſe an uncommon 
effect in the objects and their glitter or main heightenings. But yet I could not 
firmly conclude how or in what manner; and the rather, becauſe (which I a 
much ſurpriſed at) I never heard that any perſon had certainly demonſtrated it 
At laſt, — the greateſt difficulty in explaining my conceptions, I did, t 
give aſketch of it, cauſe an enquiry to be made into the truth itſelf, as plate XXII 
aforeſaid ſhews ; wherein we plainly ſee how far things may ſometimes go beyond 
our gueſſes, Thoſe who try nice experiments muſt be rejoiced, when they mak 
greater diſcoveries than others. We ſay, he who ſeeks finds; but nothing is to by 
obtained without labour and practice. Obſerve then, that the ſtreſs lies here it 
the main-light-touckes, as the aforeſaid figures plainly ſhew ; but they may be qua 
lified according to occaſion and as you think fit both in the objects and their re 
flexions. : 

We take then, for example, the objects ſtanding on the water; being unde 
the horizon equal to their height, and receiving their light from the right, the 
ſtand on each fide of the point of fight, and have their proper lights and ſhades 
according to perſpeRive, as alſo the main-light-touches or gloſs on the relief. Th 
ſame experiment may be made with all ſorts of objects; in all which, we ma 
perceive, how much refle&ions in the water as well as the contractions will diff 
from the objects themſelyes. 

This is an uncommon obſervation; but ſtudy will make it familiar. 
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Chap. 4. Of Lights and Shades, 153 


HAP. IV. Of Ground: ſbades according to the Difference of Lights. 


T will not be improper to make ſome obſervations about the ground - ſnades of 
öbjects, and the courſe of thoſe ſhades, according to the different lights, pro- 
ceeding from the fide round to the fore part. 

As perſpetlive determines exactly the length, breadth, and depth of things, ſo 
it is impoſſible to repreſent any thing duly and well without it, though, as I may 
ſay, we were to practiſe the art an hundred years, and the ordonnances to conſiſt 
of but two or three figures; I will not ſay of ten or more: It is no wonder that 
we ſo early cauſe young artiſts to learn perſpective before they take to compoſition z 
it is even commendable if they underſtand it but indifferently, and thun thoſe who 
not only reject its, rules, but laugh at thoſe who ſtudy them ; a converſation very 
prejudicial to young and unexperienced hu. But to return to our ſubject. 

We find a great advantage in uſing a fide light in our ordonnances, with reſpect 
to the ground-ſhades ; becauſe thoſe ſhades, whether forwards or diſtant, always 
run parallel with the horizon, without any fore-ſhortening; which we may eafily 
find without perſpective; as may be ſeen in plate XXXII. fig. 1, becauſe they 
may be conveniently meaſured with a pair of compaſles, or elſe gueſt at. 

We may then well perceive, how much eaſier this is, than where the light is 
more fronting, and the ground-ſhades conſequently run ſomewhat oblique and 
ſhorten, and therefore not menſurable by the compaſſes; much leſs to be gueſſed 
at, through their great variety and diſſimularity. If the objects change their places, 
the ground: ſuades alſo alter; one runs almoſt parallel; another, more oblique and 
ſhorter ; and others ſtill more, in proportion as they go off from the fide whence 
the light comes; as in fig. 3, whereby is ſhewed a method for finding ſuch 
ground-ſhades, without trouble or loſs of time, in what manner ſoever the light 
tall, 

As to the front-light, as in fig. 2, I muſt further premiſe, that as in ſuch caſe the 
ground-ſhades go off backwards, ſo we need nothing but the point of fight, in 
order to find them ; and their fore-ſhortenings can be only found by means of the 
gradation- line, which though a ſmall trouble, may be ſooner made than read. My 
method is this: | 

Firſt, I ſketch No. 3, for my ordonnance, fixing my horizon and point of fight 
at pleaſure, Then I begin with the foremoſt fig. A, and ſhade it, and ſtrike its 
pround-ſhade at random, according as I ſuppoſe the light to be a little fronting. 
Next I ſet my line B (whereon are marked the gradation-feet) on the right ſide. 
Further, I draw a parallel-line C from the foot of fig. A to the aforcſaid line; 
rhich ſhews its diſtance. Now, in order to exhibit the courſe of its ſhade, I lay 
My ruler to the foot of fig. A, tracing its ground-ſhade up to the horizon, where 
| make a little ſtar D, from which ſtar I fetch all my other ground-ſhades, both 
bore and off ones, from one ſide to the other, whether figures, ſtones, Sc. Now, 
o find the lengths of all theſe ground-ſhades, I draw again, from the end of the 
ground-ſhade E a parallel- line F to the ee then I count the ny 

| ect, 
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feet, ſuppoſing the figure ſeven feet high, and its ground-ſhade fix feet long, 80. 
ing ſix feet into the piece, as marked on the gradation-line. Thus may all Other 
objects be managed, by only counting their heights, in order to give the dept}; 
of their three ground-ſhades accordingly. 

It is now eaſy to judge, how difficult it would be to find the variation of ſha. 
dow without ſuch a line, as aforeſaid. | 

This method has a further advantage, in aſſiſting thoſe who will finiſh all thei; 
figures after the life ; for, by the courſe of the ſaid ground-ſhades, we can pre. 
ſently know where to place the model or layman with reſpect to the light of the 
piece; as we have demonſtrated in our dratvoing- boot. 


* PY — 
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CHAP. V. Of Reflections in General. 


O make this obſervation plain, I have thought proper to illuſtrate it by one 
| or. two examples; becauſe it is one of thoſe principal beauties of a picture, 
whereby we every where diſcover the maſter. 

It is not improper for wearied huntſmen, or nymphs, to reſt in ſhades; as in 
this example, plate XXXIII. Here they fit forwards in the left corner of the 
piece, on a green bank, againſt a wall quite over-run and ſhaded by the trees; on 
the fops whereof, here and there, are ſeen ſome ſmall ſtrong lights. The ſtanding 
figure receives the ſtrongeſt. light almoſt down to the knees; and the remaining 
part, uniting with the ground, ſhews its diſtance : The light of this figure has 
however not ſo much force as to give the wall, behind the fitting figures, any re- 
flection; partly becauſe thoſe figures are between, and partly on account of the 
roughneſs. of it; as being full of breaks, holes and projecting branches and leaves, 
which double the ſhade, and admit little or nothing of the reflecting rays of the 
figure. We ſee contrarily, that the figures fitting over againſt the light object cr 
figure, receive, without hindrance, ſtrong reflection, the one from before, the 
other ſomewhat ſideways, according to their fitting, either behind, forwards or in 
the middle. 

It is of great moment to ſhew plainly the true cauſe of the ſaid reflections, as to 
diftance, colour and force. Of the colour I ſhall ſay this (for the diſtance I have al. 
ready ſhewed) that, were the ſaid light figure dreſt in beautiful light red, and 
ſtrongly lighted by the ſun, and the four fitting ones dreſt in purple, yellow, blue 
and white, they would certainly be adulterated by the red reflection, and partly loſe their 
own colours, in order to take that of the other, and be mixed with it: As for 
inſtance, the purple will become red; the blue, violet; the yellow, ruſſet, cr 
fillemot; and the white, apple- bloſſom, or fleſh- colour: yet ſome more than others, 
according as they receive faint or ſtrong reflections, diſtant or near: moreover the 
naked will become more warm, not all over, but in the parts which are tinged by 
it; for the air round about is ſeen leſs or more, whether in the ſhade, or beteten 
it and the part which receives the reflection. 
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Chap. 5. Of Lights and Shades, 155 


The ſecond example in plate XXXIII. aforeſaid ſhews the breaking of the 
ſhades, according to the place, as well in colour as force. 

The Stone-wall is of a ruſſet and warm colour; the ſtanding figures dreſſed in 
white or light colours are, with the ſtones and ground about them, lightened by a 
common light or ſun- ſhine. 

Theſe objects ſhew us, that though the light, which comes upon them, be pure 
and unmixed, their ſhades are nevertheleſs quite adulterated ; becauſe they are 
hidden from the air, and ſurrounded with a warm ground, and receiving no other 
light than from the reflections of the ſaid ground, the colour whereof the ſhades 
take: we fee the contrary in the undermoſt flying figure, to wit, that the more the 
objects approach the air, the cleaner they become, and keep their own colour; as 
appears in the uppermoſt figures, which is half in the air, and not the leaſt altered 
in its ſhade ; ſave that it becomes a little more purpliſh according to its diſtance ; 
which may be viſibly ſeen in its under parts, and in the loweſt flying figure ; 
which is ſtill in the dark, and cannot be touched by the blue of the air, being of 
2 quite different colour from thhe uppermoſt ; to wit, more warm, as are alſo the 
figures which ſtand below. 

Formerly, few maſters underſtood ręflections, eſpecially among the Talians. Among 
the French we find ſom made uſe of them. However I freely own, that ſuch of the Ha- 
lians (were there but one) who obſerved them, underſtood them in perfection; and the 
French but indifferently ; though Voutet got his reputation by them, having therein 
done more than all the French and Italians : which makes me believe that the reflect ions 
© have not beeu long in practice; ſince we yet find many old pieces wherein they are not 
at all obſerved ; I cannot but think, that at that time i were unknown to them. 
| But, what is ſtill worſe, ſome, as Laſtman, Rotenhamar, &c. did not know, when 
an object was in ſhade; on which fide it ought to be light or dark; wherefore they 
| ſhaded it like others which were in the light, more or leſs, as if it were glazed fo 
much darker : for inſtance, in a piece lighted from the right fide, you will ſome- 
times fee a figure in the ſhade of a ſtone or other object; now the ſhade of this fi- 
| gure, inſtead of being on the right fide, occaſioned by the ſtone, they made on 
dhe left, like all the reſt : a true ſign that they knew nothing of reflefions. Raphae! 
E himſelf was not expert in it; for at that time they knew nothing of placing light againſt 
Let, and dark againſt darkneſs; on which occaſion the reflections come moſt to paſs; whereas they 
bought the chief effects and harmony in oppoſing light to ſhade, and the contrary, and 
@ therefore needed no reflections: moreover they avoided all great ſhades ard broadneſs. 
But now-a-days the management is quite different; we are for great ſhades : and 
= hat makes an ordonnance look finer than great ſhades and lights, whether build- 

_ 'ngs with figures and baſs-reliefs, woody groves or any thing elſe, quite in thade, 
$ *grecably lighted by the refleftions of grounds, air or other light objects? It cer- 
anly gives the eye great ſatisfaction, with reſpef to variety ; and at the ſame time 
Wy Produces an agreeable union and tenderneſs, as well in the whole as the parts of a 
picture, Nevertheleſs it fares with reftefions as with all other things, ſupcrſluity 
5 _ a ſurfeit. There are alſo ſome, who ſo delight in reflefions. that they ſhew 
=O at all adventures; and will often expreſs almoſt imperceptible ones with the 
Wy &ccateſt force, by vermilion, ultramarine, red orpiment, &. we find ſuch chiefly 
mong the Flemings, as Jordaan's, Ruben's, and many others, 
| X 2 We 
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We muſt take then particular care, not to repreſent any refleions without ſhey. 
ing the reaſons of them, and how far or near they are to their cauſes; that ve 
may rightly judge, what force or weakneſs they receive or give. In a word, tha 
we need not be obliged to aſk, Whence tae reflection proceeds? why it is red, yellow c 
blue, ſo ſtrong, ſo faint ? &c. 


11 


CHAP VI. That Sun, ſbine has no more force than common Light, «it 
reſpect to Shades. 


than thoſe in a common light, though they ſeem to have ſtronger; for the blue 
the air is lighted more or leſs, according to the ſun's ſtrength or weakneſs, and 
therefore keeps alwvys the ſame tint, as I prove by the firſt example in Plate XX XIV, 

The column, whether plain or ornamented with baſs-reliefs like the Trajan or A. 
toni ne, is ſet up in the middle of the field, and at a diſtance from it, at the fide of 
the piece, an high tower or bulwark, the ground-ſhade whereof above half cover; 
the column; wherefore the ſun ſhines powerfully on the upper part only, and ye 
we ſhall find the ſhade from top to bottom of one and the ſame tint. 

It is the ſame with the light of a candle in a darkiſh room; or in the evening; 
which, though ſtronger and of more force than the other light, yet does not in e 
leaſt darken the ſhades of the parts on which it comes, but let them remain alike, as we ſee 
in the ſecond example. 

The lanhtern in the boy's hand, lights the objects near it in part, when the ref 
due is lighted by the window; we ſee then, I ſay, that the parts illuminated by 
the lanthern, do not become darker, in the ſhade, than if the ſaid light ic ere not there, 
And it the day happen to be ſhut in, and night approaching, it will not only be 
darker about the ſaid light, but all over. i 

But it is quite the reverſe with truaſparent objects, ſuch as ſtuffs, alabaſter, hom, 
Sc. for want of the ſolidity of the preceeding objects; as we ſee in the third example. 

Suppoſe that the column, either of paper or alabaſter, receive its light, throug! 
a ſmall opening, either from the ſun or a candle; you will find, the ſhade, about 
the part ſo lighted, to be more or leſs light, according to the ſtrenght of the ligit 
in ſuch manner that it may be plainly diſtinguiſhed from the other ſhade where 
about is no light. | 

This obſervation eſpecially prevails in nudities and tranſparent draperies. 

In nudities lighted by the ſun, we ſhall find, the ſmall or thin parts to be alwa) 
more or leſs tranſparent ; as the eye-lids, noſe, ears, fingers, &c. and therefore they 
muſt not have firm ſhades : but it is contrary in a flone-face, for though the ſun ſhine 
ever ſo ſtrong againſt the thinneſt parts, yet they will not be — 2 but te. 
main as dark as the thicker : and were this face to be painted with a beautifu! 
and natural colour, it cannot be like the life, but rather a dead perſon, I ſpeak 
with reſpect to tranſparency ; for we know by experience, that the blood, being 


warm, is thin and tranſparent, but when chilly or coagulated, it is oppor 
Old; 


1. is certain, that objects lighted by ſun- ſhine have no darker or ſtronger ſhade 
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ſolid; wherefore it is certain, that, in this caſe, a dead perſon is more like a ſtone 
than a natural figure. We can plainly perceive this in ſlaughtered oxen; when the en- 
trails are taken out, and a candle ſet within the carcaſs, the breaſt and parts between 
the ribs will be more tranſparent while the fleſh is warm, than after it is cold and has 
hung longer. It is the ſame with a dead body; for if a candle be ſet behind an 
car, or next to the noſe, they will not. be tranſparent, 

The /ingle folds of thin draperies appear more tranſparent in ſun-ſhine than in 
common light, and have therefore fainter /hades than coarſer and more thick veſt- 
ments ; but the ſhades of double hanging folds, eſpecially when they are cloſe toge- 
ther, appear in ſun-ſhine muck fronger than in the fingle folds of thick ſtuffs, 
Leaves of trees do the ſame. | 

The difficulty being thus ſolved ; namely, that the ſtrength of ſun-ſhine, or a 
candle, do not make the ſhades darker than they are in common light, we ſhall, 
to accompliſh our purpoſe, ſhew therein the ſun's ſtrength conſiſts ; a matter eaſi- 
ly to be apprehended by thoſe who have well weighed what has been before ſaid, 

We find by experience, that objects lighted by the fun have much greater force 
than thoſe in common light; which is not effected by ſtrong ſhades, but by their 
broadneſs and ſharpneſs ; which common light does not give, either within doors or the 
open air. Some imagine the ſtrength to be greater in the ſun than in common 
light: which can only make objects approach in proportion to their magnitude, 
diſtance, or nearneſs, as ſmall life and large life; yet I ſay, that common light has 
this property as well as ſun- ſnine. What difference then is there between either? 
No other, than in the one broad and ſharp ſhades, and in the other, more round and 
melting ones. The former cauſes plain and long ground-/hades, and the latter, /hort and 
incertain ones. Hereby we properly diſtinguiſh a ſun-ſhine from common light. 
That the one is more forcible than the other is no wonder; the proof appearing. 
in the two following examples, in Plate XXXV. better than I can expreſs it in 
words: of theſe the firſt is lighted by the ſun, and the ſecond by a common light; 
both alike in darkneſs of ſhades ; the one ſharp, with long, plain ground-ſhades, 
and the other the contrary. 

I once painted an emblem, or rather a Narciſſus viewing himſelf in the water: 
I took the light more fronting, as it is commonly ordered in ſun-ſhine, with an 
intent only to ſhew, how 1 apprehended ſun-ſhine with reſpe& to the melting of 
the ſharpneſs, and alſo to avoid a ground-ſhade, which a child's head near hum 
would have cauſed on the cheek of Narciſſus (the principal in the piece, and his 
left cheek already in ſhade) if the light had come fideways ; which would have 
looked ſo very offenſive, that his view could not have ſhewn the beauty where- 
with he was ſo much enamoured; it was moreover indifferent to me, whether 
the light came from a fide or was more or leſs fronting, becauſe it reſpects the 
general defign no more than if it were intirely fronting.. It is true, that large 
ground-ſhades cauſe the greateſt elegance in ſun-ſhine, if they come not too cloſe 
together (for then they look diſagreeable, and cauſe a certain m-lancholy in a piflure) 

ut appear more pleaſant when intermixed with gleams of ſmall lights to break. 
their too great Breadth. 

I call 
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I call this piece an emblem, becauſe the. poet ſays, that this youth, ſceing his 
own likeneſs in the water, fell in love with himſelf : now this fort of love diſco. 
vers a vain conceit or weak paſſion in a man, ſo far clouding his knowledge and 
judgment, that he is inſenſible of what he is — for the more-natural expreſ- 
ling which ſenſe, 1 had placed, near Narciſſus, a child with a fool's cap, fawning 
on and embracing him, and decked his hair, virgin-like, with flowers ; and, to 
ſnhew the delight de took in his folly, his motion and look beſpoke one affected 
with the reflection which the child ſhewed him in the water. 

This piece was richly filled with by-works; as figures, architecture, baſcage, 
cattie, flowers and water, with deſign to repreſent all the particular objects light. 
ed by the ſun, each according to its quality and in the moſt ſuitable manner, It 
was thoroughly finiſhed : (by ffuiſied,) I underſtand, when every thing is in it to 
the moſt minute circumſtance, not when only the principal parts are expreſt, and 
many ſmall circumſtances left out, or, when things are curiouſly ſoftened ; as ſome 
by the word, would make us believe. Be that as it will, I had not left every 
thing unſoftened ; becauſe the difference would then have been ſo great, that the 
piece muſt have had too much nearnefs ; ſince it is certain, that as objects go off 
they become more uncertain. The ſmall and ſubtle things, ſuch as ſmall folds 
and features, diſappear ; yet the painting might well be ſaid to be finiſhed ; fince 
every thing was in it that ought to be, with reſpef 10 its diſtance. 

I had before painted the fame deſign, for a model of that above; it was laid on 
flat and not in the leaſt ſoftened ; whereby the difference between them was very 
viſible : now I muſt own, that ſoftening 1s very alluring, and has an apparent dif- 
tance; however we may always perceive, that the one has as much force as the other, 

We have before aſſerted, that objects lighted by the ſun cauſe a greater force and 
motion than in common light ; which ſome imagine, proceed only from the ſharp- 
neſs of the ſhades : now, it is ſo, in ſome meaſure, with reſpect to their broadneſs, 
but principally for the plainneſs of the ground-ſhades which the objects caſt on 
each other; whereby things are often broke and divided in ſuch a manner as if a! 
were double; even fix figures in a common light will not ſometimes give ſo many 
pieces as four in ſun-ſhine : whence we may plainly perceive, that /arpneſs gives a 
earneſs, ſoftening more and more as the objects go off; ſo that no objects what- 
ever can ſhew any ſharpneſs unleſs they are near; becauſe of the air interpoſing be- 
tween us and them: if it ſeem ſtrange and unintelligible, a due inquiry will make 
it evident; wherefore I argue, that the nearerer the objects, the more plain and 
fudden are their ſhades ; for as leſs air interpoſes between us and the neareſt, ſo it 
muſt increaſe in proportion as they go off. 

Here it will not be unneceſſary to relate a particular accident, as a confirma- 
tion of my aſſertion. I have formerly ſaid, that in my youth I made my deſigns 
in water-colours : now. I had one time, among others, painted one, which, by 
reaſon of its ſtarved and hard penciling, I ſo diſliked, that I purpoſed to try to 
give it a better face, though I were to Fool it intirely, Firſt, I tried it with the 
glare of an egg; which not ſucceeding, I fixed it on paſtboard, and made 4 
brim of wax round it; then I poured clear iſingglaſs on it, and let it dry: by which 


means the painting became as neat and ſoft as poſſible ; and ſhewing it to one ot 
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my intimates, he-was ſo ſurprized, that he could hardly believe it to be the ſame 
piece, becauſe” the body of the-ifinggtaſs had taken away the aforefaid hungrineſs 
and hardneſs; But afterwards, on inquiring into the natures of things, this ex- 
periment appeared not ſtrange or wonderful to me. 

By this occurrence I would intimate, that miſt or air takes away all ſharpneſs ; 
making things groſs and rough ſeem light and ſmooth, like a varniſh or glue 
gloſſing every thing in nature before our eyes. | 

Touching objects lighted by the ſun, they cannot, by means of ſtrong and 
dark ſhades, and with yellowi/k only, look natural or ſunny; becaule there is no 
difference between this, and other lights, with reſpect to force; I mean in objects 
leſs than the life. The ſharpneſs of broad ſhades, and the form of ground-ſhades, 
with the colour of the light, and their reflexions, how weak ſoever, can natural- 
ly effect it: but objects as big as the life are beyond our power, if they were on- 
ly to conſiſt in force, Now, ſome may poſſibly ſay, that then it is the better to be 
repreſented in little: to which I muſt anſwer, that then the painting would not go 
off in proportion, but ſlick to the frame: of which we ſhall ſay more in another place 


CHAP. VII. Of the Ground-/bades in Sun-ſhine. 


T is certain, that the ground-ſhades in ſun-ſhine (which contribute much to 
the decorum of a picture) conſiſt not only of length, broadneſs and ſharp- 
nels, but in a conformity with the objects which cauſe them, whether pillar, pyra- 
mid, ſquare, &c. The ground-/hade of an upright ſtanding figure, falling on the 
ground or any thing elſe muſt be perfeciiy ſeen; even ſo much, that though the ſaid 
object were not ſeen, or were hid behind ſomething, yet we may judge, by its 
cround-ſhade, what ſhape it has; which is one of the principal tokens of ſun- 
ine. Some think this no great matter; and that when they have ſtruck, on the 
ground, a long ſtripe of a certain breath, that ſufficient, without ſhewing whether 
it be the ſhadow of a pillar or a man. 

Speaking of this, I cannot omit mentioning a blunder of a certain great maſter, 
He had repreſented a St. Francis in the Wilderneſs, on his knees at prayer, with 
extended arms before a crucifix; as he is generally exhibited. The piece in it- 
lelf was very fine; but caſting-my eyes on tlie crucifix (which was compoſed of 
ſmall twigs of trees) I preceiyed, that it made a diſtinct ſhade of the rwhole on the 
gremd, though it was almoſt half in the ſhade of the ſaint; But what more ſurpriſ- 
ed me, was, that his body with the arms in the ſame poſition as the crucifix, but 
ten times bigger, did nat caft a like ſhade on the ground, but the ſhade of a maſs 
tr black, without arms. 

Now, we have ſaid before, that though a figure or other object be hidden be- 
hind lomething, yet we can judge, by the ground- ſhade, r Hat Jhape or form it has ; 
as [ ſhall ſhew-in few words : for inſtance, place a perfon'in a palace or aparment, 
behind a pillar, or the like, and let him be lighted by the ſun ; his ſhape will 
planly be ſeen on the ground, by his ſhadow, Again, would you introduce into 
a landſcape, 
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a landſcape, a pyramid, tower, or bulwark, which is not there, it may be done by 
means of the ground-ſhade, when it falls into the piece from the fide of the light; 
whereby the objects, and every thing belonging to them, will be plainly viſible, 

Ingenious painters of ſun-ſhine have ſtill an advantage above others, that they 
need not make any high trees, hills or building, in order to create here or there 
large ground-ſhades, for bringing forwards fore-obje&ts, and flinging off hinder. 
ones; they order their ſhades aber they think proper, and can always ſupport 
their ſo doing with reaſons; becauſe we often ſee, in fun-ſhine, a ſmall driving 
cloud ſhadow a whole piece of ground, and another ground hall be light again; 
and fo ſeveral behind one another: thus they ean divide a field, at pleaſure, into 
lights and ſhades, in order to ſhew things agreeably. 

I have, with great attention, obſerved the colour and ſhades of the ſun's light, 
and found (eſpecially in the month of September, about two or three in the after 
noon, when the ſun is ſtrongeſt) that the ſky has a clear blue colour, intermixed 
with ſmall driving clouds. As for the objects, when the ſun ſhines ſtrong, they 
appear, as if heightened with red orpiment and white, and the ſhades reddiſh 
grey; as white, black and a little brown red mixt together; not uniting with the 
blue as in common light, as ſome imagine, but becoming gradually a little more 
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violet, and growing fainter toward the horizon, where no blue is to be ſeen, But 
The trees on the * and ſecond grounds appear finely green: the blue of the who al 
objects is greeniſh ; the red is orange-colour ; the violet, ruſſet; and thus all the wherel 
colours in proportion: deep water ſhone on becomes greeniſh grey. This exact always 
obſervation agreed perfectly with what I had formerly experimented, in a bright prehen 
ſun-ſhine, by means of a ſmall hole in the window of a darkened room ; by which to beth 
I ſaw naturally on the white wall, as on paper, the reflection of every thing that ought | 
was moving without doors. ba dif 

But let us proceed further to confider, whether miſ-ſhapen ſhadows do not make Tha! 
objects unintelligible. Beauty in general, ſubſiſting either in figures, Jandſcape eriles f 
or other objects, exhibits all things plan and diſtin&t in their ſhapes and forms, and un 
zi ithout Diminution or breaking them; for things contrary to each other cannot poſſibly have b. 
raiſe an agreeable beauty in our eyes, nor convey to the ſenſes a true idea of their yet witl 
forms, unleſs by a medium, conſiſting of a ſecond or middle tint, which unites the or creat 
two contrary parts, namely light and ſhade, when they come too ſharp on each But 1 
other; thereby to ſoften the Deformity on the objects, and to unite them: [ certain]! 
ſpeake of things which are, though broad ; which makes round objects, inſtead of urſt, th 
looking, relieved, ſeem ſquare or angular as if in ſun-ſhine ; wherefore they appear 1 


not beatiful but miſ-ſhapen : and the reaſon is plain; people are not ſenſible of | 
any other decorum than what occurs to their eyes. for its certain that things alter * 
by the leaſt accident, whether of unuſual lights or ſhades, which makes them ird 


ſtrange and unknown. let ſome boaſt, that it is broad and the beſt manner; I man- Fourt 
tain, that tho? it were a ſun-ſhine, it is all one and the ſame: and if we are to ſpeak | 2 N 
of what is ageeable and perfect, I ſay, that it ought to be known that 2 picture Joe res. 
with a common light is the moſt perfect; a light which ſhews us more exactly and plain Wl 1. ich 
the proper forms of objefts; what is round, remaining ſo, and the ſquare altering uot, 1 
As for the misſhapes of things exhibited in a we have ſufficiently Feels th 
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ſhewed them as alſo that the ſharpneſs of deformed ſhades ſpoils the true 
toperty of the objects; for inſtauce, ſuppoſe too ſtanding figures, talking to- 
1 8 ig 

gether, are lighted by the ſun; if now the one caſt a ſhade on the other, ſo as 
half to cover his face, we need not doubt, but he will become leſs known even 
were he a parent, 

In architecture or mouldings it happens as bad; becauſe the offenſive ſharpneſs of 
the ſhades disfigures and confuſes their form and neatneſs at once. 

think it therefore a ſign of puſillanimity (not to ſay cowardice) in a landſcape- 
painter, always to make choice of ſun-ſhine ; which is certainly but a ſmall part 
of his art: as if an architect were to be continually employed about a cheſt or 
box; a flower-painter, about a flower-glaſs ; a cattle- painter about a cow or ſheep ; 
2 ſtill-life-painter, about a ſkull or hour-glaſs ; ſea- painter, about a floop or boat; 
or a ſtatuary, about a crucifix. He is no hiſtory-painter, who always repreſents 
an Herodias with a St. John's head in a charger; or a Lucretia ſtabbing herſelf ; or 
2 Jael with an hammer, or a St. John with a lamb; all which are but particular 
incidents, which ſcarce deſerve a name : an artiſt therefore muſt not be afraid to 
exhibit every thing that can be repreſented with every ſort of light. 

But the opinion of moſt painters of ſunſhine, is as ridiculous as that of thoſe 
who always practiſe a common light; both proceeding from a miſtake or 1gnorance, 
whereby they cannot rightly judge of things differing from what they have been 
always uſed to : now, their judgment is only a — * agreeing with their ap- 
prehenſions in a point which they pretend to underſtand, and which therefore ought 
to bethus and thus; when yet it is certain, that before we can judge of things, we 
— . to enquire into them, and, by a compariſon between both, to obſerve wherein 
they differ. 

That ſun-ſhine is not ſo proper for hiſtory as for landſcape and architecture, 
ariſes from hence; that, on ſuch occaſions, it is obſtructing, and appears hard 
and unpleaſant, by reaſon of the ſharpneſs of the ſhades and ground-ſhades, as we 
have before intimated ; nevertheleſs if the matter require it, it muſt be uſed ; 
yet with ſuch caution, that no miſ- ſhapen groumdtſtiades appear to obſtruct the ſight, 
or create an averſion. 

But if ſun-ſhine were the beſt and moſt advantageous light, face-painters would 
certainly uſe no other; of which, to this day, we have not one inſtance; becauſe 
rſt, the colours do not ſhew themſelves in that light to be what they really are. 

Secondly, becauſe it is impoſſible, that either man, woman, or child, can, 
Without trouble and an alteration of countenance, eſpecially about the eyes and 
mouth, fit any time with their faces in the ſun. 

Thirdly, becauſe the ſun never ſtands ſtill, but is always altering. 

3 becauſe the ſweetneſs of the features would thereby be ſpoiled at 
; , nd, 


| Laſtly, becauſe it would be very improper to hang ſuch pictures in a room out 
% Which the ſun is kept. 


| (would be ridiculous and abſurd, to ſay of a woman, that ſhe is unlike a man, 
ſunlels they fo reſemble that we can ſee no difference between them ; for as the wo- 


In 1 
n like a woman, and the man like a man, ſo there muſt nceds follow one of 
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theſe concluſions, to wit, that he cannot or will not be it: we could add a third 
as a contempt of the woman, namely, that ſhe is not entirely like a man: but thi 
laſt (which attends moſt people's judgments) is moſt ridiculous, and to be eſpe- 
cially ſhunned by thoſe of right apprehenſion, as being often the ſource of hatreg 
and envy, and even ruin, as experience daily ſhews in thoſe, who, through pre. 
poſſeſſion, deſpiſe every thing that is diſagreeable to their work and fancy, 

I ſhall not enlarge on this point, but keep to my purpoſe, of ſhewing the pte. 
poſſeſſion of ſun-ſhine-painters, as well as others: and, to be the better underſtood, 
premiſe, that there are three things wherein the whole matter conſiſts, and which 
we muſt firſt fix, and diſtinctly obſerve ; namely, a ſun:/hine, a common light, and a 
faint light, which differ from each other as much in fact as name. 

The firſt is frong and harp, the ſecond broad, but not /harp ; and the third, fait 
and melting. 

The firſt cauſes diftinft ground ſhades ; the ſecond makes melting ones; and the 
third, faint ones. 

The firſt receives its colour from the ſun ; the ſecond, from the clouds; and the 
third, from the blue of the ſky. 

We will ſubjoin, that the firſt may be confidered as a man; the ſecond, as 
woman, and the third, as a child. 

Who will now ſay, That the child is not good, becauſe it is not ſo luſty, ſtrong 
and bright as the father or mother; or that the woman is not ſo, becauſe ſhe i; 
not entirely like a man? 

Obſerve then, how theſe unthinking ſun-ſhine-painters judge further of the |: 
coud and third lights: It is not broad, ſay they; whereby, we are to underſtand, that 
it is not ſo ſunny and ſharp in ſhades as in their paintings: Broad, broad! they 
ſpeak to their diſciples in ſo low a tone, that no ſtranger muſt hear it; as if it were 
a ſecret unknown to the very art. It is ſaid that the good Philemon was ſo bigotted 
to things having broad lights and ſhades, that he never painted other than {un or 
moon-light pieces; which he evidenced, in exerting his whole force to repreſen! 
Jupiter with Alcmena ; where they are both ſeen going to bed, and yet the ſun ſhines 
ſo bright into the room, that you might count all the ſquares of the window on th! 
floor. Poor Jupiter! How violently are you dealt with! Dares Pyæùus, contra!y 
to your expreſs commands, peep through the windows, though you charged him 10 hide far 
three days and three nights ? But what ſignifies that, thinks the painter; the painting mu 
be broad and the ſunſhine muſt be there, were it midnight. Had he made a moon: ligt. 

it would have fitted that ſeaſon. 3 

But it fares with ſuch artiſts as it did with one, who was ſo fond of pat 
oranges, that he never made a piece without one. This zealot, having made it 
reſt to paint zhe battle of Pavia, aſked his employer, whether there ſhould not be an 

orange in it? How ſhould that come to paſs ? ſays the gentleman : To paſs, or not, be 
plied the painter, let me alone for that : The other laughed; and not dreaming he 
would put one in, after talking of other things, ſaid, at parting — Do as you 
think beſt. The poor man, glad of the authority, was looking in his picture le 
a place for the orange; but fearful if he placed ſo fine a fruit on the ground, I 


might be trampled on by the horſes, he contrived a ſmall ſquare tone in a _ 
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of the painting, and ſet thereon, in a pewter plate, an orange as big as the life, 
and very naturally done. This innocent wretch (for ſuch deſerve not the name 
of painters) gives to underſtand, that zohat we can do beſt, is beſt, whether it be pro- 

or not. | | 

It is a conſtant maxim, that things, without ſun-ſhine, finely painted, and with 
proper lights and ſhades, muſt needs be B de without the word (broad) which 
they abuſe by introducing it any how. Do not think then, true artiſts ! that 
the pieces which are not broad, are not as good as thoſe lighted by the ſun, moon 
and candle, | 


* 


— 


CHAP, VIII, How Sun-ſhine is to be repreſented in a Piece having 
a common Light. 


HIS propoſition may poſſibly ſeem ſtrange to ſome, and perhaps a feint ; 
but is, in fact, ſo far from it, or being a trifle, that it is a matter of mo- 
ment, and founded on good reaſons. 

We take it for granted, that the ſun differs in force from other lights, and is a 
tint lighter. | 

We often ſee in changeable weather abounding with driving clouds, that the 
ſun is obſcured by very thin and hanging airy vapours in ſuch manner, that whole 
tracts of land, houſes, hills, Sc. even whole woods are over-ſhadowed : which 
ſhades however are thin, and exhibit all the objects more or leſs plain than in 
common light, 

But let us come to the point ; which is, to repreſent, in a common light piece, 
a ſun-ſhine with one and the ſame force of colours, each in its degree, without 
impediment to each other; I mean, when the ſun is not forward or in the front 
* the picture, or is not too much ſpread, which would thereby ſeem too 

aring. 

To do it therefore according to the rules of art, divide, for inſtance, a land- 
ſcape into four grounds; of which, let the firſt be white, and the three others di- 
miniſhing in proportion: let the ſecond white ground ſerve for the ſun- ſhine: now, 
it is plain, that as the common light on the fore- ground already poſſeſſes the force of 
the colours, it muſt needs follow, that the ſun-ſhine which is one tint lighter, as be- 
tore ſaid, and has no other force than the ſame white, can alſo have no nearer 
place than that of the ſecond ground : a plain proof, that, if it be placed on the 
third ground, it will differ ſo much in force. Now, in order to diſtinguiſh the difference 
between this light on the ſecond ground, and that on the firſt and to repreſent it na- 
turally, we ought to exhibit the ſhades and ground-ſhades of the objects, /harp, 
bread and ung; whereby we may perceive, that this is a ſun-light ; and the other 
with dull and ſhort ground-ſhades, to ſhew that it is common light. But the better to 
conceive the nature of ſun-light, obſerve its colour in the morning and evening. 

o aid thoſe who may not preſently underſtand what I have ſaid, I ſhall lay 
own a ſhort method of management in a certain and caſy manner, 
* 2 Having 
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Having ſketched your deſign, and ſettled the parts which you would have en- 
lightened by the ſun, dead - colour it neatly, as if it were to be throughout a com- 
mon light: but in the ſecond colouring, you muſt ſomerohat more heighten the parts 
which are lighted by the ſun; whether whiter, more yellow or more ruſſet, ac. 
cording as you would have them, and fo as to perceive a viſible difference : the ſhades 
alſo to lie more diſtin and broad, without making them glowing, except here and 
there in the reflexions. | 

Now, if on the fore-ground, or about it, there be no white, we have an op- 
portunity to throw here and there on it ſome ſun-rays by the force of white, yellow, 
or ruſſet, according as the ſun's colour then appears; which could not be done, if 
we had before laid the ſun's force in the off-ſcape. 

Here, let it be obſerved, that if we enlighten ſome forward objects by the rays 
aforeſaid, they ought not t be of light, and bright coloured matter, ſuch as white 
marble or light free-ſtone, very light draperies, or beautiful carnations ; but of 
ſuch tints as appear dark in a common light; becauſe theſe ſtrongly heightened 
with the ſun-like white will fetch out the ſame light. 

Now, to finiſh the work with certainty, and to find, with eaſe, the proper tints 
of objects, lighted by the ſun, proceed thus: temper your white with red or 
yellow orpiment, more or leſs yellow, as you would repreſent the ſun early or 
late. Then, inſtead of pure white, mix it with your light firſt tints of all the 
objects which are lighted by the ſun: whereupon you will find each colour to be 
broke according as its quality or force, with reſpect to its body, differs much or 
little from the reſt, Thus the work will have the deſired effect, experience, the 


daughter of truth, can teſtify, 


— 


CHAP. IX. That the Shades of Objects in Sun, ſbine are not mare 
| glowing than in common Light. 


AN are ſuch ſtrangers to the truth of things, and fo little enquire into 
them, that, to retain thejr groundleſs habits, they flight reaſons, and 
maintain their errors. This is evident from their univerſal opinion, that the 
ſhades and objects are more glowing in ſun-ſhine than in common light: which I 
entirely deny ; but that the ſhades and reflexions become lighter and lighter, in 
proportion as the ſun ſhines ſtronger, is true. 

That the ſun's light is more glowing than a common one, is indiſputable; 
for, as the ſun's light is more or leſs yellow or red, it is natural that every thing 
he ſhines on ſhould partake of the ſame colour, not only in lights, but alſo in the 
ſhades which receive the reflexions of the grounds, and other near objects : but, 
as there are no objects (what ſtrong reflexions ſoever they receive) which do not 
here and there preſerve ſome uureflecied ſhades (as, when one object is covered by the 
ground-ſhade of another) ſo the ſaid /hades ought, fince they have no communication 
with the ſun or his reflexions, and are of another nature, to be more grey, like thoſe 
ip common light, as receiving no colour but what the air gives them, ek 

ereby; 
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Hereby, I think, we can beſt diſtinguiſh between a ſun- ſhine and common 
licht; wherefore it is ſtrange that people, who commonly ſeek ſhades for the ſake 
of coolneſs, will, notwithſtanding have them warm. 

It is therefore no wonder to find ſo few winter-painters. I have ſeen winter- 
pieces of Breugel as warmly coloured as if for Midſummer ; even the very ice and 
ſnow as glowing ; though in winter all things receive light reflexions, and have 
little or no ſhade, the ground-ſhades are lightiſh and blue, and yet every thing has 
its diſtance and going-off; though ſome, contrarily, make their oft-ſhades as warm 
as te forward ones. 

For this reaſon, it is neceſſary for the artiſt ſometimes to exerciſe himſelf in ſun- 
ſhine, and make due obſervations on the nature of it ; not making it his conſtant 
practice, but a particular and agreeable ſtudy : if he cannot be perfect in it, he 
ought at leaſt to know as much of it as of common light, in order to uſe, in his 


works, ſometimes the one, ſometimes the other, as occaſion requires. Some think, 


becauſe of the -broadneſs, that ſun-ſhine is more eaſy than common light: but it is 
not ſo; fince I think it as difficult, for a ſun-ſhine-painter to repreſent common 
light, as a — — to exhibit ſun- ſnine with reſpect to naturalneſs. 
Many perhaps may differ from me in opinion, becauſe, in ſun-ſhine, the ground- 
ſhades are diſtinct and limitted: whence, they deduce this argument; that in a 
piece lighted entirely from a fide, and the ſun having meridian altitude, the 
ground-ſhades of all the obje&s appear a third leſs than their full length, and 
therefore they may be correctly meaſured by the compaſſes, each in proportion to 
its length, on to the off-ſcape : which I willingly grant, and to which I will ſay 
further in their favour, that it is to be practiſed, not only when the grounds are 
level and horizontal, but likewiſe in up and down-grounds, where the compaſles are 
uſeleſs; if the ground drip, the ground-ſhades will do the ſame; does it riſe, 
they do ſo too, as the knowing in perſpective well underſtand ; thus far, I ſay, 
thy are in the right : but . it ſhould happen, that the piece be lighted from 


&@hin, or from without ; Is it not then as uncertain as in common light, and, be- 


cauſe the compaſſes are uſeleſs, much more troubleſome to find the ſhades and 
ground-ſhades, and their enlargements forwards and off-diminutions ; which ought 
to be as ſenſible as the ſun is either off or forward? Contrarily, how eaſy is it in 
coramon light, where they are ſmall and dull? The taſk is therefore not ſo eaſy as 
ſome imagine, who endeavour only to repreſent a right or left-fide-ſhade, To re- 
preſent the ſun in all poſitions is quite another thing, and there are few ſuch 
painters : for we do not eaſily find a ſun-ſhine-painter meddle with common light; 
but contrarily, that a common-light-painter will ſometimes practice ſun- ſhine; and 
the reaſon is plain, the common light takes in every thing ; wherefore he who under- 

nds this well, can eaſily give into ſun-ſhine. The point ĩs only, that ſun-ſhine is 
varm in the lights, but not inthe ſhades, as ſome imagine. 

Now it ſometimes happens, that two pieces, a ſun-ſhine, and a common light, 
hang together, both having the utmoſt force of colouring, and fo alike, as hardly 
0 diſtinguiſh the ſun-ſhine ; the lights being both alike and broad (for ſince the 
word broad is come into faſhion, ſome will paint broad, whether it be ſun- ſhine, or 


rot, as well within doors as without; moreover, the light and ſlades warm.) What 
now 
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now is to be done, when two ſuch pictures muſt hang together, in order to dil. 
tinguiſh the ſun-ſhine? Nothing elſe verily, than to abate the ſtrength of the one 
ſomewhat, and heighten the force of the other; not by making the ſhades darker 
but by a more warm and bright light, with long and diſtinct ground-ſhades, 50 
only broad, but ſharp. T underſtand here, that the common-light-piece ought ng 
to be inferior in its kind; but not bread-lighted or ſhaded, unleſs the cauſe 
plainly appears. | | 

But we ſeldom ſee too ſuch pieces together, done by the ſame maſter ; becauſe 
moſt painters make but one of the kind, their buſineſs : and if it once happen, yet 
they do not think, the one ought to be lighter than the other. And if they are 
done by two different hands, each maſter endeavours to make the colours anſyer 


his own inclination. | | 
Thus it happens, that the ſun-ſhine-painters are in little concern about it ; for 


think Are my objects to appear by the force of light ? I will, by the frength of fery 
Shades, maintain the ſuperiority. 

We have ſaid before, that, in proportion to the ſun's ſtrength, the reflexions 
become lighter ; the reaſon. whereof we ſhall now explain. 

We find, when the ſun is low, and the objects are ſtrongly lighted, that they 
receive ſtronger reflexions from each other; becauſe the ſun's rays fall not obliquely 
and glancing on the objects, and thoſe on others, but ſtrike directly upon them, 
and return reflexions : contrarily, when the ſun is high, the reflexions of the light- 
ed objects cannot touch the others with ſuch a force, becauſe the reflexion of the 
light muſt needs revert to its origin : for inſtance, if in an high light, two men ſtand 
in diſcourſe, and the one receive the ſun on his breſt, and the other on his back, 
the light which falls from on high on the breaſt, muſt needs reflect again upwards, 
whence it came, and therefore paſs over the other's head; ſo that the former 
figure can thereby receive none, or but a very weak and almoſt imperceptible 
reflexion. 

Thus I think to have ſhewn, that reflexions in ſun-ſhine ought to be repreſented 
much ſtronger than in common light; the. proof of which may be deduced from 


the life itſelf- 


— 


CHAP, X. Of the Difference of Ground. ſbades, proceeding either from 
the Sun, or radial Point. 


obſerve as eaſt ; and oppoſite to it, in the weſt, is a building, which is lighted 
roughout from the eaſt, not as by rays, proceeding from a point and gro"'ns 
wider, but by ſuch as are parallel to each other; I mean, not from the center 0! 
an aſſigned ſun at the fide of the piece, but from the whole quarter wherein the 
ſun is; or from the whole fide of the piece, as wide as the opening, thoughout 


which he ſhines into it. | The 


I plate XXXVI. the firſt example ſhews, the ſun's place or quarter, 
t 
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The ſecond example ſhews the contrary to be falſe; when the ſun being directly 

behind the objects, the ground · ſhades are not fetched from the radial but another 
oint. 

| For if this were good, it muſt follow, that when the ſun ſhines directly through 

the midle of a ſtreet, he would enlighten both ſides of it; which is contrary to 

nature and to what we have ſhewed before. And, 

In the third example, it is plainly viſible, that when the ſun is in the eaſt, and the 
room in the weſt, the objects, on the ground muſt needs be lighted directly from be- 
hind, as well the one as the-other, without the leaſt difference : which their ground- 
ſhades and the lines of the floor ſufficiently ſhew, both proceeding from the point of 
fight, and the latter — us the eaſt and weſt through the whole room. 

The fourth example in Plate XXXVII. affirms the ſame; repreſenting a ſouth- 
ern colonade lighted direct by the ſun, which is in the oppoſite point; of which 
building each column throughout caſts its ſhade againſt the pillar behind it, not 
proceeding from a point, but by parallels according to the rules of perſpeftive. 

The fifth example contrarily ſhews a great miſtake, which yet is often committed, 
in making the ground-ſhades proceed from an aſſigned point, each column ſeemming 
to cauſe a particular ground-ſhade ; which is againſt rule, and the nature of 
ſun-ſhine. - x | | 

It will not be amiſs to ſay fomething here of the light of grounds, to wit, that in 
what manner ſoever the light comes, whether from behind, fideways or fronting, 
the plan or ground will akyays appear alike ; that is, in the front of the piece, the 
moſt light, be the fun ever ſo low, nay, on the horrizon : and not only the flat 
grounds, but every thng that receives light : the reaſon whereof 1s ſo evident, 
that it would be ſuperfluous to ſay any thing more about it, than what is ſhewn in 
the fixth example of a fide, fronting and backward light, which perſpective ſuffici- 
ently juſtifies, 

If ſome think, that when the light comes from behind or a-fide, the ground 
muſt be lighted otherwiſe than fronting (for many keep it always moſt light on the 
hide whence the light proceeds) I allow it, with reſpect to a candle or torch ; but, 
(peaking of the air, muſt fay, they do not at all underſtand the matter: indeed it 
would not be very improper in a ground running off from the light : but level floors 
or grounds cannot admit of a diminution were they, if I may ſay ſo, a thouſan. 
ſteps long; nay, the ground will always be moſt light forwards, without any dif 
ference, let the light come from behind or forwards. I think, no artiſt will be fo 
ſoft as to aſk, How then it ſhall appear whence the light comes? Since it is a 
general rule, that the ſhades and ground - ſhades of the objects plainly ſhew it. 
And in caſe there were no objects on the ground, the air, if there be but the leaſt 
cloud, will make it ſufficiently apparent. 
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not infer from thence, that they deſpiſed or rejected that manner, as contrary to 
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C HAP. XI. Of the” inltnuen "@ifferent Lights in the ſane 
e Dt nn i Pacce. . 8 .. 
OME think it impoſſible for different lights in the ſame piece to look well; 
for, ſay they, ißt were good, Raphael, Caracci, Titian, Pouſin, and other 
great maſters would not have rejected, but approved that manner; even the French 
academy, which is arrived at fo high a; pitch, unanimouſly agrees, that no more 
than a fingle light is neceſſary, and rejects a picture which. has more; wherefore 
they judge, that double lights are only the inventions of Dutch maſters, who do 
not underſtand the antique, but only follow nature in order to pleaſe ignorants, 
To all which I anſwer, that though Raphael; Pouſſin, and other great maſters, haye 


not ſhewed it in their works, but only kept a fingle and common light, we muſt 


nature, but they neither thought nor net it, art not being, in their times, got to its 
perfection in this particular: yet I do not ſay, that a piece with different lights is 
better than one fingle-hghted, if naturally repreſented; I mean only, that if it ſo 
fall out and be judiciouſly managed, it gives a painting a diverſifying elegance, 

I beleive, many common painters will not much thank me for diſcloſing this 
matter; becauſe, ſhould lovers deſire ſuch a piece, they would have more trouble 
in doing it. However. let. every man do what he will, or can, It fares with 
our art as with others, if a man will learn all that is neceſſary, to become a good 
maſter, he may do ſo ; or if he be content with half-enquiries, no body will call 
him in queſtion for it ; but he who 1s able to repreſent a —_ light well may, 
in my opinion, alſo do the others well. How many brave maſters ſurmount every 
thing they undertake ? What ſhould hinder their exhibiting three or four lights as 
well as one? But, let me not here approve the manner of ſome landſcape- 
painters, who introduce many ſmall lights into a piece : a fond conceit without 
any baſis, 

1 thought it proper to handle this matter of different lights, to ſhew, that we 
ought not to regard the partial opinions of ignorants, but always chuſe whats 
molt natural and agreeable; I mean, that we ſhould enrich our ordonnances in 
general according to occafion, and without affectation. For which purpoſe ve 
ſhall here exhibit an example different lights, plate XXXVIII. in expectation to 
hear what difficulties ſome will raiſe againſt it. | 

We ſee here a building or gallery, and before it, a mote of water, on the brink 
whereof is a man faſtening a boat. Near the water lies an heap of various kinds 
of houſehold goods. Two men are ſeen bringing forwards ſome ſmall veſſels on 
bier. On the pavement ſtands a grave matron with a young virgin, directing th 
hindermoſt porter to lay the goods to the reſt. Somewhat deeper in the piece t 
two ſoldiers; one bare-headed, carrying ſome houſehold goods. A {ervants 
coming down the ſteps with an heavy cheſt on his ſhoulder. Through an or 1 
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this gallery is ſeen, at the further end of a field, a garden aſcended by twenty or 
thirty ſteps, incloſed on each fide by a green hedge. Some people are ſeen going 
up and down the ſteps. In the field fits an herdſman with a dog near a ſtone. 
The forepart A, with all the objects thereabouts, is little /ighted for ards, yet 
ſtrongly. The gallery B. and the figures on the ſame ground are lighted direttly 
from the fide. Every thing in the field D, is lighted ike A. The ſteps C, and 
the objects on them are /ighted for:rard, A receives its light from South-Eaſt ; B 
from South ; C from Eeaft, and D, like A, from South-Eaſt. 

I appeal now to men of judgment, whether the lights ought not to differ from 
each other, as well in tints as ſhades. A, and the field D, to the ſteps, receive, as 
aforeſaid, their light from South-Eaſt ; in which point I ſuppoſe the ſun to be; 
wherefore the air is there light. The ſouth on the right fide, which lights the 
gallery only through an opening, thereby becomes a little darker than the forepart 
of the piece, 'The ſteps C in the off-ſcape, covered by the right-fide hedge from 
ſouth and ſouth-eaſt, and by the left, from north, muſt needs receive their light 
from eaſt, and the air over head; whence, we may perceive that the objects are 
never without light, hozwever they are encompaſſed ;\ fince what they loſe on one fide, 
they gain on the other. | 

I exhibit here another deſign, plate XXXIX. alſo tending to ſhew different 
lights in the ſame piece. 

Let us confider it as a ſquare room, which can receive its light from the four 
cardinal points : for inſtance, we ſuppoſe A, to be north ; Beaſt; C ſouth ; and 
D weſt ; again, No. 1, to be north-eaſt; 2, ſouth-eaſt ; 3, ſouth-weſt, and 4, 
north-weſt : between theſe points are, ſouth-ſouth-ecaſt, eaſt-north-eaſt, &c. which 
are needleſs. Now, we ought to obſerve, this room being open on the four ſides, 
and a figure ſtanding on a pedeſtal in the middle of it, and lighted from the four 
fides, from which fide it would receive its ſtrongeſt light: certainly from the eaſt, 
where the ſun is; and next, ſouth-eaſt ; north-eaſt, a tint leſs ; then, north and 
ſouth, ſtill a tint darker; and ſo the ſame with ſouth-weſt and north-weſt : the 
weſt fide only ſhould be the ſhade. 1 | 

By theſe examples, I think to have ſufficiently cleared the point touching the 
natures and effects of different lights; and alſo ſhewed the advantage of knowing 
them, as well in ſun-ſhine as common light, with reſpect to the variety either in 
landſcape or other ſubjects ; together with the abundant means they afford for 
enriching an ordonnance, and that above the common method. I ſubjoin, that 
in a judicious uſe of them, we muſt be very careful in their diſpoſition, that they 
may not, as I have ſaid, ſeem forced, but natural and neceſſary, that there may be a gene- 
ral union, and that the principal part have its predominancy. | 


15959 


CH AP. XII. Curious Obſervations on Sun-ſbine. 


Have already ſaid much touching ſun-ſhine, and yet, as a matter of conſe- 

. quence for hiſtory and landſcape painters, ſhall from three deſigns (which 

or that purpoſe I exhibit) make a general obſervation upon it ; and thereby 
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huntſman ſounding his horn over the wall (whom the man Forming out at t 
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ſnew the miſtakes of ſome, and the good qualities of others, as a preſident for 
thoſe who would get honour by living embelliſhments, Fa TRIS ds 
Three young painters had once a controverſy about the repreſentation of ſun- 
ſhine : they were each of different tempers ; one croſs and poſitive ; another, meek 
and of good judgment, and the third was by the pthers generally accounted filly, 
In the end, they reſolyed, each to make an ordonnance ; and to ſhew their {kijl 
the two firſt choſe one. and the ſame deſign. See the ſketches in plate XL. 
The firſt had given all the objects, without dictinction, a yellowiſh li; ht, and 
made the ſhades ſtrong and glowing ; thereby * to expreſs . 45 
etting ; not conſidering, that he thereby expoſed his ignorance, as having made 
the ground-ſhades too ſhort. | h „ 
The ſecond had expreſt the ſhades and ground: ſhades not ſo ſharp or fo long; 
as repreſenting the ſun much higher, and a little fainter ; yet herein ſhęwed ſo 
much more conduct, on making the woman and boy, who are looking at an 
e gate 
ſhews them) put their hands over their eyes, as nature teaches ; when the +, 
who had repreſented the ſun much fronger, had not taken any natice of that circum- 
nce. ' : 


$45 *- 


ubbles 
with a pipe. The child received his light forward from the common light of the 
room. Through the window appeared the tops of ſome houſes, and part of a 
column, with a ſun-dial affixed to it, | | 
' Now on a nice examination, it appeared, that this laſt had beſt beſtowed his 
thoughts on the ſun, and that BE ok of the others had ſhewn ſo many good 
effects in their pieces as he, in ſo ſmall a compaſs; for, firſt, he exhibited the 
colour of ſun-ſhine in the ſky and on the tops of the houſes, ſufficiently differing 
from the common light: ſecondly, it is not enough to repreſent the ſun ſtrong or 
weak, or with long or ſhort ground-ſhades, but we muſt alfo ſee, by the ground- 
ſhades, hory late it is; wherefore he had introduced the ſun-dial, the ground- 
ſhade whereof was on 9: thirdly, he had obſerved the dubiouſneſs of the edgy 
objects going off: and laſtly, toſhew that we cannot bear the ſun's exceſſive brightne/s 
without doors, he had placed the child in the window, in the common light of che 
room, that he might, with more liberty, ſtare about at the bubbles than he could 
in the bright open air. Thus he juſtified the conduct of him who had made his 
ures ſhading their eyes, and adviſed the other to | hp his figures thoſe of an 
eagle, ſaid to be the only bird which can look againſt the ſun. 
By theſe natural obſervations, the others owned themſelves convinced ; with 
excuſe, that they laughed not at his {kill but his choice, which at firſt ſeemed odd 


to them. 
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Of Lights and Shades, | 


CH AP. XIII. Of the Sun's three Qualities. 


alſo to repreſent their likeneſs; ſo we ſhall now make our obfervations 
ut the moſt beuutiful of * | 
Who can be inſenſible of the three qualities of the ſun, viz. his ſplendor, heat 
and colour ? Can any light exceed the ſun in brightneſs and clearneſs, or any fire 
be more invigorating or conſuming, or any colour have greater power ? 

The ſun- beams, ſays a certain poet, penetrate the debth of the ſea, and render the ſan- 
& grounds light ; imperceptible things, vary. &c, What light can effect what this 
does? It is ſaid that lightening can blind the eyes; though this is rather cauſed by 
its ſuddenneſs than its light, 

As for the ſun's heat, Ovid tells us, that, Pheaton being of an ambitions temper, im- 
portuned his father to let him drive the chariot of the ſun; which requeſt being granted, and 
the horſes proving too head-flrong, and he ignorant of the courſe, driving out of the way, 
thereby ſet the earth on fire, The gold in the river Tagus was ſeen flowing along. 
This pozwerful light inflamed the Eaſtern countries, as Ethiopia, Lybia, Sc. in ſuck a man- 
ner as to make the inhabitants black; as we ſee them at this day: the lakes, rivers and fount- 
ains boiled azyay ; even the ſea became a ſandy valley. He, who would know more, 
muſt conſult Naſo himſelf. | + 1.8 

It is faid, that the rolling and frightful noiſe of the thunder, will melt metals 
in an inſtant: which is not improbable, ſince the penetrating power has a great 
effect upon them. Two flints, by collufion, will produce fire. Even two pieces of 
wood will, by friction, do the ſame, though in themſelves of a cold nature. 

In relation to the ird quality the poet proceeds thus: Phebus, ſays he, in his 
light hair, and fitting in a glittering chariot beſet with carbuncles, gilds all things, 
he ſhines on, with a yellowiſh colour, What light has ſuch a brightneſs and beau- 
tiful colour? What faltpetre, brimſtone or other combuſtible matter can reach ſo 
far, and ſpread from eaſt to weſt? The white moon and ſparkling ſtars, nay the 
ſudden lightenings themſelves are all weak and faint, if compared with the abſolute 
beauty and ſplendor of his lively colour. 

| therefore very much wonder, that ſuch an ignorant can be found, as I met 
with about five or fix years ago. Even he, who ſet up for a great maſter, plainly 
alerted, that the ſun is blue, nay, azure blue. % 

Was there ever harboured a more abſurd opinion, than one which makes the 
moſt tranſcendant brightneſs and moſt penetrating object, the wweareft ? fince every 
one knows blue to be the weakeſt of all colours, and by which every thing is 
made to retire, What light can be drawn from blue? Does a blue body produce 
green, red or yellow? Yes, fays Momus, a blue object will caſt a yellowiſhneſs; a 


e S we ought not only to view, as far as we are able, the wonders of nature, but 


a 


yellow light, a blue one; and a red, a beautiful green: alſo, a yellow drapery . 


will give a green reflexion; a blue drapery a red one; and white, a black one. 


Moreover, the light of the ſun is well expreſt, when the main lights are whitiſh 
Z 2 blue, 
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blue, and the reflexions yellow and warm. Thus, ſays he, we muſt reaſon about 
all colours lighted by the ſun. 3 

I think this the blueſt poſition that can be; for, in painting the ſun and 
all other objects after this manner, could there be a more ridiculous picture? 
How green, yellow, blue, and ſpotted would it appear ? — But many are fond 
of party-colouring. 

We ſhall give here a diſcription of one of this maſter's pictures; a work as 
frivolous as his judgment about the ſun, 

In this piece he had repreſented, a Vulcan — a piece of iron, a foot 
long; one half whereof was red-hot, and the other he held in his hand : he had 
alſo exhibited a Venus, with the ſame precaution, fitting ſtark-naked and uncon- 
cerned in the midſt of the ſparks. 

Now, are not theſe fine thoughts, and worthy of repreſentation ? Does he not 
ſeem to ſay — This iron is not heated by the fire, but painted of a glowing colour ? — 
And indeed he ſhews it plainly, for the pinchers, which Vulcan ought to hold the 
iron by, lie by him on the ground. Moreover he was fooliſh enough to paint a 
fire againſt an hanging. But why do we wonder at that? why ſhould he not do 
it, ſince a painted fire cannot burn? We might ſuppoſe him as wiſe as the man 
who ſet a piece of ice to dry in the ſun, that it might not wet his back in carry- 
mg home. 

To find ſuch wretches among mean people is truly no wonder; but among 
painters, and ſuch as ſet up for great maſters, it is paſt my underſtanding. 

Thoſe men, who are unacquainted with the true qualities of the ſun, may be 
excuſed ; but they, who know, ſee and are ſenſible of them, and yet through care- 
lefſneſs or folly make ſuch groſs blunders, are unpardonable. Artiſts! be then 
adviſed in things ye do not rightly underſtand, that ye may be ſenſible of every 
thing art can effect. a 

Is there any thing which we cannot immitate with pencil and colours; whether 
heat, cold, day or night, earth, air, water, fire, wind, thunder, frightful ap- 
paritions, ſweet ſounds of voice or inſtruments, ſorrow, joy, bitterneſs, ſorrowneſs, 
&c. even, inviſible things, as the ſound of an horn or trumpet, &c. 

But, let us now ſee how theſe things can be exhibited : Are there not abundance 
of motions, poſtures and paſhons, which herein afford us help, and which nature 
herſelf and daily inſtances ſhew us, if we will but take notice of them? What then 
can be wanting to make our meaning plain and clear to every body? Does not an 
unexpected found cauſe a ſudden emotion? a thunder-clap, conſternation ? 2. 
frightful ſpecter, terror and trembling ? a burn, rage, and a contraction of the 
members, ſourneſs, pinching the mouth and clofing the eyes ? bitterneſs, 2: 
loathing contraction of the features, ſweetneſs, a placid countenance ? 

As tor the repreſentation of hot countries, we know, that both men and 
beaſts ſeek there ſhades and caves for ſhelter and repoſe; alſo, that it is uſual to 
wear umbrellos, and go either naked or dreſſed in thin filks : in cold countries 
we find the contrary; for there, people repoſe and recreate in the ſun, or where 
he gives the moſt warmth; they fit in an hut or houſe by wood-fires ; and if the. 


couutry be ncar the north- pole, they are cloathed in wooll and the ſkins of bo, 
| an 
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and other wild animals. Thus we ſee, one fort of people ſeeks warmth, the 
other, coolneſs. Here, the ſun ſhines hot; the ſnow abounds. The hot Indian 
appears almoſt naked ; and the Laplander and Ruſſian aus in party-coloured furs. 
But as theſe effects are owing to the ſun only, whoſe influence on theſe countries 
is in proportion to his nearneſs to or diſtance from them; ſo we know, that the 
heat or coldneſs of each climate is thereby cauſed, and the ſun feels hotter in 
one place than · another. 

Since we are treating of the ſun, we ſhall alſo ſhew how the poetic expreſſions, 
deſcribing him, are to be underſtood. 

Poëſy and painting, being fiſters, agree intirely; and though fables and fiacti- 
ons be not thought neceſlary for a painter, yet they are delighting and uſeful, . 
and we cannot be good painters without ſome aid from poëſy. We may make 
uſe of poetic thoughts, as far as the hiſtory, whether ſacred or profane, will ad- 
mit, and as the nature of a thing can be thereby exprefled. How can the morn- 
ing, noon, _ and night be more elegantly repreſented, than Homer does it in 
ſome paſſages of his works; among others, at the end of his Odyſſee, where he 
ſays, All objects appear in the moring, at the dawn of Aurora, dark; and 
afterwards the imperceptible growing light diſtinguiſhes and gives their natural 
colours — Thus he, as to the beginning of day; and elſewhere of the morning 
and evening he has it, — As when Phebys fatigued; hides in Thetis's lap, &c. 
He ſays further, =— Aurora, the day-dreak, and fore-runner of Phebas, roſe in 
the eaſt in her turn, fitting in a purple chariot, and gilded the tops of the moun- 
tains, &c. And Virgil in one paſſage ſays —— Aurora, riſen out of Titlon's ſaf- 
fron-bed, &c. And in another, —— The ſea was now got roſy with morning- - 
ray : the orange day-break appeared, in the high heaven, upon the roſe-colour 
chariot, &c. Again, as ſoon as the day-break, riding up heaven, to be roſy, &c. 
All which expreſſions give us to underſtand, that Aurora's light begins with red- 
neſs, and grows gradually yellow aud ſtronger as ſhe gives way to Phebes. 

We need not ſay more of the names which the poets aſſign this great heavenly 
luminary ; nature has the ſame daily in almoſt all thoſe qualities; and he who does 
not conſider nature will reap little advantage from my obſervations. . 


8 


C HAP. XIV. Of the Nature of the Sun, with reſpect to different! 


Countries. 


ORMERLY at leiſure hours, I diverted myſelf with reading the deſcrip- 
tions of ſeveral Eaſtern and Northern countries, written by Linſchot, Olaus 
Magnus, Archbiſhop of Uyſal, and others; and on one fide, I faw the Cape of Good : 
Hipe, where the ſun's great heat is tempered by the ſea-breezes, as it is through 
all India, Java, China and other regions. Of China, writers ſay that it enjoys S 
ſweeteſt air, and the inhabitants arive at great ages, and no contagious diſtemper 
is heard of amongſt them. I read alſo 2 many coſtly and ſtrange rarities, and of 
the 
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the cocbd- trek yielding à refreſiing Hquòr; and What elſe was worth obſerving, 0 
the other bop of — world | viewed, Greenland, Which I found to be excetce coll, 
and full of high mountains covered with eternal ſnow ; the ſeas abounding with 
whates, and the air piercing and rigorous on the comfortable ſun's departure; and 
like the country, the people rough and ſavage, as we ſee in the Goths, Fin. and 
Laplanders, and other bordering nations, Where cold air and nature have great in. 
— A Ä) ̃ Ä A oo ee to 

Digeſting theſe things, I had a fancy to make two ſketches of them : in one! 

repreſented, according to. the writers, palni and cocod-trees, little water but many 
hills; and for the embelliſhment, ſome naked blacks; the light, a ſun-ſhine ; in 
the other, I could exhibit little elſe than fir-trees, wooden . huts and drifts of ice; 
the people I had cloathed with beaſts ſkins, and fome hunting wild bears, others 
buſy in dragging a whale on the ice, which they had killed with harping-irons ; 
in fine, a circumſtance of their manner of * 

Theſe ſcratches were lying on my table, for further improvements as they oc. 
| curred in my thoughts; when a gentleman, on making me a viſit, caſt his eyes on 
| them, and, though but ſlightly ſcratched, bought them of me; and, at the 
ſame time beſpoke another piece, the ſubject whereof I ſhould have from his ſon, 
then newly arrived from India. 

Accordingly the ſon deſcribed to me, a certain place in India (where he had 
lived) generally inhabited by Blacks, except the governor himſelf, and ſome others: 
| He inſtructed me in feveral particulars, as well manners as dreſs and other things, 
_— proper to the country; All which, I ſet down, and then made a rough ſketch of i: 
| with a pen, in his preſence ; in which, he ſaid, I had rightly taken his meaning. 
This being done, I fell to colouring it, in hopes thereby to get his future favour ; 
which I did. The young gentleman's affairs in the mean time, calling him out 
of town for three weeks, his father, on his return, had a meeting of ſome friends 
and, on that occafion ſent for the picture (which was finiſhed) and at the ſame 
time, defired my company. The piece was inſtantly hung up ; and, after the 
gentleman had a little viewed it, he took me by the hand, and whiſpered theſe 
words, ——]t is very well done; but I forgot to tell you one thing of great moment; 
yet you can alter in half an hour's time. To be ſhort ; I had taken the ſun too low, and al- 
ſo made him fall into the piece ideas; which occafioned long ground/hades ; where- 
as, I ſhould have made him vertical (or over head) as he moſt times appears in 
that country. I was confounded, and owned my fault; for his criticiſm was juſt, 
ſince the great heat muſt be expreſt by the ſun's vertical poſition. Here I ſaw, that after 
all my pains, I had failed in the main point, for the reaſon aforeſaid. The gentle- 
man's judgment was as right in one point, as wrong in the other; for he muſt 
needs be acquainted with the nature of the climate; but his ſaying, how eafily the 
fault might be rectified, reminded me of the caſe of Apelles, and I thought, — 
Ne ſutor ultra crepidas ; becauſe he thereby diſcovered his ignorance ; for rubbing 
out the 1 would not in the leaſt have bettered it; and to enlighten the 
figures from on high, would be more work than to begin a new picture. Never- 
theleſs, he taught me to make my advantage of it in Time to come. 
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CHAP. XV. Of the Sun's Light upon Objects at Riſing and Setting. 


mathematics; its practice, on experience, and the execution on Nature; 
at they take ſo little notice of the three points wherein lies their honour; eſ- 
pecially in the lighting of objects in a ſun- ſet; for the ſun how low ſoever, cannot 
ſhine on any object under the parallels; namely, not in the leaſt from under- 
neath, were the object, if I may ſay fo, as high as the clouds; and yet we ſee 
many. paintings, wherein the objects are, by a ſun- ſet, more lighted from under- 
neath than above: which is contrary to nature; as we may daily experience, in 
walk againſt the ſun, how troubleſome it is to ſhade the eyes. We turn our 
heac es, or hold an handkerchief before our eyes; even the hat is no de- 
fence 5 and yet the ſun never takes it underneath. | | EL 
This may be plainly evidenced by perſpective; to wit, that as the horizon 
limits. our fight, and the fun cannot, with reſpect to the eye, deſcend lower; 
therefore he cannot ſend his rays _—_— but along the ground, or parellel. 

Theſe fays then, in their paffage, unleſs you pull your hat over your eyes, 
muſt needs ſhine into them. I even dare to ſay, that, were the hrim pf your hat 
ten acres broad, and parallel with the horizon, it would not caſt a ſhadle'of a pin's 
breadth over your. eyes, nor the ſun ſo, much as take the under parts of the brim, 
though we were ſtanding on an eminence, | 

But, ta be the bettef underſtood, let us confider plate XLII. where, on the 
fore-groynd, I place a figure with a board on its head (like the Americans) level 
with tlie 722 Next, we ſee an high building, with a projecting cornice 
running towards the point of fight ; and, on the other fide, an high column with 
a figure on it, having ſuch a board on its head as the other. Now you may per- 
ceive, that the Til Mes not ſtrike underneath againſt it, but ſends his-rays paral- 
|, Imeag when he is ſetting. Draw then a ray from the ſun parallel with the 
board of the fore-figure, and ſee how much ſhade its eyes will have. Fetch ano- 
ther ray from the front or cornice to the ſun's center, to find how much ſhade the 
projecture will throw on the frize ; do the ſame by the figure on the column: then 
you will 1 that the joints of the ſtones in the building will be parallel 
with the ſun's rays, and that the off- corner of it, though lower than the near one, 
vill yet be alike with the near one, and the frize parellel with the ground. 

If it be objected, that when we lie out at a window, the ſun is lower than the 
vindow-board we lean on, and does not ſhine on it: I anſwer, that we only ima- 
gineſo; for if we rightly obſerve, we ſhall perceive a ſmall ground-ſhade*of the 
croſs. piece. of the window, though ever ſq faint; wherefore we are enabled to 
conchude, that as long as the ſun ſhines, nay, if but a fipger's breadth above the 


l T is unaccountable in many artiſts, who handle an art, whoſe theory is built on 
t 


tne ground is ſomewhat lighted, it is impoſhble for the ſun to ſhine on any thing 
rom underneath, Suppoſe, for inſtance, a column fix feet high, lighted by a 
| ſun- 


horizon, the ground muſt receive ſome light; and, of conſequence, as long as 
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ſan-ſet ; if this column through any viſible ſhade on the ground, the ground muſt 
have ſome light; and if ſo, how is it poſſible that the ſun ſhould ſhine from above 


and from underneath at the ſame time? And if it be granted, that the ſun does 


not light the column on top, its — — muſt needs be infinite ; in which 
caſe, . the capital ought juſt to be lighted from underneath, and the ground, of 
neceſſity, to be without light, This is ah undeniable truth, though the point be 
a little handled by writers; even ſeldom heeded by maſters : it is alſo no wonder 
to ſee ſome fail in it ; the moſt probable reaſon for which (as I think) is their ig 


norance in perſpective. 


— 


Of -the Application of Sun-ſhine and other Lights, 


C HAP. XVI. 
T T is an old and rooted evil, and thereby become a law, rather to gratify our 
I fancies and paſſions, than conſult reaſon : moſt painters verify this in their 
choices and uſes, To repreſent ſun-ſhine, ſay they, is pleaſant, and delights the 
eye; therefore we muſt always introduce it. But this cannot be; fince the ya- 
rieties of the ſeaſons, and a change in all things vifible demonſtrate the contrary, 
This light is indeed very agreeable in a landſcape, but very diſſerviceable within 
doors; for, how ridiculous, in a great entertainment, would ſun-ſhine appear on 
the table? And how could the gueſts ſee one-another ? Or, how could the 
glitter of the plate be expreſſed, without obſcuring every thing elſe ? 

What a fine piece would that be, where the white table-cloth muſt be mixed 
with black? And how agreeable would it look to ſee the ground-ſhades of the 
window-frames and ſquares expreſſed on the table and floor. Sun-ſhine is not 
always proper; and yet ſome will not give themſelves time to think whether the 
ſubje& require it or not; as in Chriſt's crucifixion it is improper, becauſe th: 
ſcriptures mention the ſun to be hidden, 

The better to explain my meaning, I ſhall exhibit three different lights in 3 
many ordonnances relating to the perſon of our Saviour. 


Of CrriIsT's Cruci 7X10N, 


Here, on Mount Golgotha, is the place of ſuffering. The ſun, though at noon, 
is obſcured by a dark cloud. Behold how the place is lighted, from the right 
fide, where are the croſs and people, recciving a ſtrong and a broad light from 
the clouds; all this appears on the ſecond ground. The figures on the fore 
ground, ſhadowed by a cloud, are not ſo broadly lighted, but unite gradually in 
force with the others, until they come to be alike broad-lighted. About ths 
third ground the ſky is darker, and full of heavy clouds, which, as they rule 


ſeem to draw a little croſs towards the ſun, which is on the right ſide. 1 
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Now, wemuſt follow truth as much as poſſible, and not our fancies or choices. 
Here, every thing ought to be ſtill and inactive ; Chrift is dead : Does not this 
furniſh ſufficient reaſon for mourning ? Wherefore I choſe the aforeſaid light, as 
beſt expreſſing ſorrow. And yet it is not proper on all occaſions, as may appear 
in the two following ordonnances ; one of which is ſtrong and broadly lighted, and 
the other with ſun-ſhine, ſharp and long-thaded, 

Truly, a piece with theſe conſiderations, and exhibiting the nature of things 
and times, mult needs pleaſe the curious: even the very hearing ſuch reaſons and 
obſervations can make a lover knowing ; eſpecially, if he be inſtructed by a good 
maſter in right principles, and 15 ſomewhat converſant in drawing. Such a one 
may even convince painters, if he have a particular genius, quick apprehenfion 
and 2 good memory ; improve his time, read good books, and thua ſuch company 
as prattle much and do little, 

To converſe with the ſkilful and judicious is very commendable, but the con- 
trary, injurious. Reaſon ſhould always take place, and a diſcerning judgment 
not to be rejected. Rather do ſomething leſs, and weigh it throughly. Au— 
guſtuſts's ſaying is, on this occaſion, not amiſs, Feſtina lente; Haſle with eaſe, 
Good things will endure, but thoſe which are ſo ſeemingly, muſt decay. But 


my zeal has carried me too far, and therefore I ſhall return to my purpoſe in the, 


ordonnance. 


Of CnrirtT's Burial, 


The rock on the left fide of the piece, which opeus a little forward, and has a 
dark and deep entrance, is the place of Chrift's burial, The funeral rites are per- 
formed within, and one or two lamps are ſeen ſomewhat to light the hollow. The 
body is carried in by three or four men. The time is about the evening, and the 
ſun does not ſhine. Behold the people againſt the rock, almoſt without ground-, 
ſhades, as being e from on high, and a little forward; becauſe of another 
piece of a rock riſing up there by the ſide, alike with the former. Obſerve the 


three figures on the ground, ſtanding between the two rocks; thoſe, wanting the 


fore-light, muſt needs receive it from behind, Somewhat further, on the third 
ground (which is the common road) ſome people are coming cloſe by the trees 
ſtanding on the right fide of the piece, who, on the other fide beyond the large 
rock receive their light from the left fide; a plain proof, that, were they more 
diſtant in the field, they would be lighted from all ſides. 

My principal remark on the piece is this. This burying place belongs to 
Toſeph of Arimathea, and lies near the city of Feruſalem, as the text ſnews. He is 
there with his people, who carry in the corps. Now, my intention is, to light 
tis foremoſt group as ſtrongly as poſſible, and yet without ſun-ſhine : the light 
comes almoſt tronting, by reaſon of the fide rocks, which obſtruct a fide light; 
o that they can ſcarce have any ſhade other than from behind through the rock or 
burying place, a little from ſome cyprefſes ſtanding on one fide of it. Between 
the two rocks, I ſhew, that the people coming forward, muſt needs be lighted 
from behind, fince they are ſtill half in the open air; and that thoſe ſomewhat 


tarther off in the road, againſt the fide trees, ought to be lighted forwards, back- 
Aa wards, 
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wards, and from the left fide, where the rock is very low; conſequently have but 
little ſhade on the right fide of the trees, againſt which, their ground ſhades 
fall. 

The other group and the ſtone-heaps in the field, on a lower ground, I ſhey to 
be lighted from all fides, and to have no other ſhade than from below, and the 
deepeſt hollows ; becauſe the ſky is ſettled, and without clouds. Now, it is cer. 
tain, that few will reliſh ſo nice an obſervation ; ſince they follow their own fancies 
without further inquiry : yet if any of the circumſtances were omitted, the matter 
would alſo be leſs apparent. 

The chief regards had here are to the light; the time or hour ; the ſituation of 
the burying place ; and the quality of the man who performed the funeral rites, 
not only as to his perſon and authority, but alſo with reſpect to his dreſs; to- 
gether with the manner of the ſolemnity, according to ſcripture : all which ap- 
pear plainly. As for the ſtone-heaps in the oft-ſcape, they are burying places 
raiſed up and down about Feruſalem (of which the aforeſaid is one) we ſee them 
ſmall and mean, large and ſtately, according to the conditions of thoſe who 
cauſed them to be made; as the ſcripture teſtifies. 

Let us now obſerve the third ordonnance, 


Of CanisT's Reſurreflion, 


I again repreſent here a rock ; before the entrance whereof is ſitting the young 
man or angel, on the ſtone of the ſepulchre, in ſhining rayment, ſpeaking to the 
three women, and pointing upwards. Chrift ariſing, is ſurrounded with rays like 
thoſe of the ſun ; whereby, two of the women (one beholding him with her hand 
over her eyes) are ſo ſtrongly and ſharply lighted, that their ſhades, by reaſon ot 
the nearneſs of the dazzle, fall very diſtinct on the ground forwards, and on ever! 
thing elſe thereabouts. One of theſe women, as neareſt the young man, thereb/ 
receives ſtrong reflexions ; when the third (who is ſtepping towards the ſepulchre) 
is without the reach of either light, aud though receiving, in a manner, ſome 
light from the air, yet melts in the broad ſhades. Somewhat further, on the fe- 
cond ground, the trees alſo, along the way, give broad ſhades. In the off. ſcape 

is ſeen Jeruſalem in a rifing miſt ; becauſe it is day-break ; the Heavens abounding 
with thin clouds moſtly in the ſun's quarter, which on the right fide of the piece 
appears a little on the horrizon, ſomewhat yellowiſh and purple. : 
Now, if a lover or maſter will, with due reflexion, join his thoughts with 
mine, and not fear any trouble in the performance, I queſtion not but he will, U 
ſuch a repreſentation, ſatisfy co-artiſts, and merit the name of a great matter. 
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CHAP, XVII, Of the Properties of the Sun and other Lights in 
their eſſential Repreſentations ; and of the chief Times of the Day. 


E need not ſay further, that lights differ in their kinds, as having in the 

preceeding chapters, ſufficiently ſhewed their natures, effects, and 
qualities; yet, to finiſh this head, we ſhall here ſubjoin ſome particulars which 
could not before have place. 

As for the ſun, my opinion is, that he cannot be repreſented in any picture; 
firſt, becauſe the eyeis too weak to behold him; and therefore his force cannot be 
exprefled otherwiſe than by his making all objects dark and black. Secondly, 
becauſe when he ſhines directly in our faces, we cannot perceive the right ſhape 
or colour of things, unleſs we ſhade the eyes, as nature teaches, 

For the ſame reaſon, I think, we may not repreſent a burning candle, torch, 
or other matter giving a great light, unleſs we alſo exhibit the objects as this 
light makes them appear to us, and not as by their colour, ſtir and union, they 
really are ; for the — from the candle the more faint they become. It is 
therefore folly to maintain, that the natural force of candle- light, eſpecially if the 
flame be ſeen, can be imitated, fince it is paſt our {kill to give the other work its 
appearance; for when the light of the candle ſhines in our faces, the moſt deep 
and dark colours, even black itſelf, appear neither darker or blacker than they 
would in a dark day. But we ſhall afterwards treat more largely of theſe lights ; 
and therefore now proceed to ſay, i 

That, thoſe who love to paint ſun-ſhine may obſerve, that it is proper for 
ſacrifices, combats, bacchanals, dancings, ſports of herdſmen, and ſundry other 
Jovial occurrences and hiſtories, which require great buſtle; but very improper 
and obſtructing in councils, pleadings, entertainments, academies, wedding- 
ceremonies, and other ſuch circumſtances. But cloud- light gives an uncommon 
decorum and naturalneſs in ſolemn affairs; ſuch as, aſſemblies of magiſtrates, 
pleadings, and other buſineſs of authority and conſequence. 

The third of the lights, of which we have ſpoken (the torch or candle) is pro- 
per for mournful occaſions, for dying perſons, burials aud ſuch like; eſpecially 
in the open air. , 

The ſun appears agreeable and delightful in the open field, when, through 
thick buſhes and trees, his rays here and there light the grounds, and the people 
are ſeen repoſing or diverting in the ſhade; but he acts againſt nature, s. 
exhibits tender and beautiful virgins baſking in a ſun-ſhiny field, ſtaring at the 
lun, and talking and beholding each other with as little concern as if it were but 
a 1 or ſtar- light; fince he himſelf would leave their company, and retire to 
Fog prevent any miſtakes of which kind, let us deſcribe the chief times of the 
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Book V. 


Day-break. 


This firſt-born time of the day favours the enterprizes of great generals in be- 
| fieging or ſtorming a town; no time more proper for it, by the example of Joſhua 
in taking Jericho. This rule, though not without exception, has been obſeryed 
by all nations; of which I could give many inſtances. The battle of Pumpey 
againſt Ceſar began at that time. It is alſo the proper time for hunting; as in 
the repreſentation of a Diana, Cephalus, Adonis, or any ſuch ſubject. Judicious 
maſters always chuſe the hour of the day which beſt agrees with their ſtory, 
This time is of ſingular advantage for the half tints it gives; exhibiting all things 
ia their natural colours; whence ariſe an uncommon agreeableneſs and decorum, 


The Morning. 


This time principally rejoices nature; even inanimate things are ſenſible of it: 
the plittering light takes the tops of high mountains, and cauſes, both in build. 
ings and landſcape, great ſhades, appearing very delightful. This light, at 
breaking out, gives uncommon ſweetneſs when the objects ſhine in the water; a 
alſo a certain freſhneſs mixed with vapours, which bind the parts of things ſo well 
together, as entirely to pleaſe the eye of the knowing. 

At this time the Heatliens offered their ſacrifices; and we read in the books of 
Moſes, that the Children of Iſrael had not only their morning oblations, but alſo wor- 
ſhipped the golden calf at that time. The Fezvs retain thoſe cuſtoms to this day; 
as alſo did the ancient Chriſtians, who often baptized in the morning; as was 
likewiſe Chrift in Jordan. The Perfians moreover honoured the morning by their 
offerings. Wherefore we ought to have due regard to the time of the day on all 
ſuch occaſions ; and take eſpecial care that the light on the principal object and 
place, according to Ponſin's conduct in a picture of Chriſt reſtoring the blind to 
fight; wherein the greateſt and ſtrongeſt light is entirely ſpread over our Savivur. 


The Light betrueen Morning and: Noon. 


This light is not very fit for objects, if it be not broken by ſome accident of 
rain, ſtorm or tempeſt. Such a time may be proper for mournful occafions; ſuch 
as the laſt judgment and our Saviour's ſuffering, when (as ſaid in the laſt chapter) 
the ſun was darkened; which looks frightful, and cauſes an expreſſible amaze- 
ment: wherefare fine and pleaſant weather would, on ſuch — look ridi- 


culous. 
Noon. 


At this time the ſun, darting his glittering rays, ſhines in full ſplendor; where- 
fore I deſire thoſe, who uſe this ſeaſon, to think that nature effects, by the force 
of this light, what cannot be repreſented; ſince we often fail in our utmoſt attempts 


for that purpoſe : whereby it happens, that in endeavouring to make things = 
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forward, we often uſe ſuch a force of light, on the fore-ground, as far excceds that 
of the ſun; as in the caſe of draperies of a fiery colour, or the like. Certainly an 
unaccountable way of proceeding, 
' Nevertheleſs the ſun's light may be hidden behind mountains, buildings, &c. 
This hour gives reſt to — labour. The Scriptures tell us that Chriſt, tired 
with his journey, ſat to reſt on the well; which gave the Woman of Samaria occa- 
fon to hear his wonderful prediction; his Diſciples, alſo wearied, fat down near 
him. He who endeavours truly to repreſent the natures of things, muſt eſpecially 
obſerve the times and hours proper to them. | 


18 The Afternoon. 


As this ſeafon is moſt liable to diverfity of weather, by means of driving clouds; 
which occaſion many overcaſts, it is very proper in the repreſentation of bacchanals 
and licentious actions. But theſe are not always fixed to that time. 


The Evening. 


Labour ceafing at this time, it gives liberty for all ſorts of paſtime; as dancing 
walking, &c. If you would repreſent the marching home of an army, or - herdl+ 
men driving their cattle out of the field, this time is the moſt proper for them. 
This light frequently changes its colours by the interpoſition of rifing vapours, 
which it draws; but does, notwithſtanding, moft times enlarge the ſuperficies of 
objects. When the ſhade do not receive the reflexion of other objects, they ought 
to partake of the light. This ſeaſon is quite different from the morning; yet no 
leſs agreeable, by its ſmall glittering lights, if we keep the general light ſomewhat 
duſky, which creates great maſſes or parts; eſpecially when the colours are ſome» 
what diſperſed by a judicious maſter. DE 

At noon the ſun's light muſt proceed from on high, giving ſhort ground-ſhadesz 
but in an evening his light muſt be low, and caufing long ground-ſhades.. + 
This morning is like the evening; and with the moon-light agrees. 


— 


* 


C HAP. XVIII. Of the Moon and her Repreſentation. 
I QUESTION not but many of my poſitions and obſervations in this point 
will be cenſured as heterodox, for being contrary to both ancient and modern 
practice: nevertheleſs, I ſhall not fear to enforce them, that diſcreet artiſts may 
enquire whether they are founded' on reaſons, or not ; eſpecially ſeeing they are not 
new inventions, but corrections of old miſtakes ; as I think I ſhall prove. 
! ſuppoſe then, that it is a groſs error to repreſent the moon leſs than the life; 
becauſe, how diftant ſoever ſhe be, we nevertheleſs ſec her like the ſun always retain 
her natural bigneſs: and if this be granted, the contrary muſt .be unnatural,. and 
therefore forbidden to a painter, who is the imitator of true nature. * 1 
a 
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Had Ia mind to paint moon-ſhine, I would, without injury to nature, manage 
it, as I have before ſaid, I would repreſent the ſun; that is to exhibir her ſhine, 
but not her body (for the light is of greater moment in a picture than the bodies 
of either the ſun, moon or a candle) lighting my objects thereby either from behing, 
ſideways or forwards (and as well in figures as landſcape) ſomewhat darker than 
the day-light, that it may appear a true moon-light, and not a ſun-ſhine (which 
it very much affects by its ſudden lights and ſharp ground-ſhades) making the blue 
ſky here and there, with ſome glittering ſtars. And to make it ſtil! look more 
natural, we may, if the ſubject permit, introduce up and down torches or other 
lights, burning piles of wood, offerings or other fires, as occaſion requires, and 
thereby make the lights ſtronger, and the colouring ruſſet and more yellow; yet 
the ſhades not to be ſo ſharp as thoſe of the moon, This would, in my opinion, 
have a fine effect, eſpecially if the ſaid accidental lights were moſtly ordered in 
dark places, But we ought principally to obſerve, that in the whole there muſt 
be ſeen more darkneſs than light, and that no colours appear ſo beautiful as thoſe 
of the ſky, in reference to the moon, unleſs they be red, yellow, and ſuch others 
as are peculiar to burning lights ( as 'we have ſhewed in the firſt chapter of the 
fourth Book) for light red and yellow become dark: the moon's brightneſs, con- 
trarily, makes dark blue and ſea-green appear lighter ; but black keeps its poſt; 
wherefore little light red, and as little dark blue ought to be ſeen in the picture. 

By ſuch a diſpoſition, we gain two advantages; 1. A natural light. 2. An un- 
common variety in the colours. | | 

If any one find any difficulty herein, he may pleaſe to know, that he is no more 
obliged to exhibit the moon than the ſun in his piece ; becauſe the former takes 
its courſe round the heavens as well as the latter, and may therefore be placed 
as the elegance of the figures and by-works require, fince both illuminate the 
earth and its objects forwards, backwards, and ſideways. 

As to quality, in three particulars the moon is ſo like the ſun, that there is no 
difference between them: as, 1. She always throws her rays parallel as well as 
he. 2. All that is lighted by her is broad and ſharp. 3. 'The ſhades on the 
ground are plain, and conform with the objects: but the reflexions are not ſo 
ſtrong as in ſun- ſhine; becauſe the moon-light is weaker than the ſun's, by realon 
of the oppoſite natures of thoſe two luminaries, the one being warm, and tte 
other cold; and as the moon receives her light from the ſun, the can therefore 
not have ſo much power to impart it to the earth; nor the objects, lighted by her, 
appear ſo diſtinct to the eye. Again, as the ſun often alters his colour by means 
of the vapours which he exhales, ſo we find the ſame in the moon, who, by the 
ſame means becomes alſo more pale or yellow in proportion to the vapour 
about her, or the air's rarity or denſity. 

Can it be doubted, whether ſuch a piece of moon-light, without the appearance 
of her body, be ſuch, when the darkneſs, broadneſs, and ſharpneſs of the ground. 
ſhades, and the paleneſs of the colour are well obſerved, all which conjunCtivelf 
expreſs evening or night. If it be a queſtion, Whether this were the forme! 
practice? I ſay, I have no buſineſs to enquire into that, ſince we ought not id 
accommodate the art to fancy, but our ſenſes to the art, It is to as little * 
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purpoſe to conſider, what is done » but rather, what may or 2 1 to be done, 
according to the dictates of right reaſon. In ſnort, it is im 5 ible, when the 
three aforeſaid qualities are well obſerved in a piece, it ſnould fail of repreſenting 
a very natural moon-light. | 

As my poſition runs counter to old cuſtom, and therefore not fo eaſy to appre- 
henfion, I have endeavoured. to explain myſelf by the three examples in plate 
XLIII. Fe 5 | 

In the firſt, I ſhew the moon in her natural bigneſs, yet without the piece; be- 
cauſe ſhe would otherwiſe come too near the horizon, and cauſe too long and 
diſagreeable ground-ſhades. | 
In the ſecond, ſhe is exhibited after the old way. And, 

In the third, I ſhew only a ſtarry ſky, with the ſtrong lights of a moon, who, 
as in the firſt example, is without the picture. 

If any one think, that the moon's body gives a ſtrong glitter, elegance and 
life to a piece; I ſay, the ſparkling light of the flars does the ſame; eſpecially if we 
make them, as large as they appear to us; but not in a perſpective-way, as be- 
ing between heaven and earth, like the moon. However, we need not repreſent 
them all, but the chief only; ſuch as, the chariot, the triangle, the ſerpent, the 
north and evening ſtar, and ſuch as make a known figure; all which, as having 
po figural — bes only the ſhine of very ſmall light, may be eaſily expreſſed 
by ſmall points, | 

We may alſo make the moon, though without the piece, appear in the water, 
and cauſe an agreeable reflexion in the waving ſurges; and, by chuſing ſuch a 
fide-light, we have the advantage of repreſenting all things moſt beautiful, neither 
more nor leſs than in ſun-ſhine or common light. 

I muſt ſubjoin another important confideration ; which is, that as the moon's 
light is ſometimes obſtructed by kigh objefs, ſuch as rocks, palaces, trees, hills, 
xc. ſo ſome parts muſt needs be dark; in which, the reflexions of ſo weak a light 
have no power to enlighten or fetch out the objects or bodies in them, though 
cer lo near. For this reaſon, a painter ought to avoid ſuch accidents, and not to 

Introducs them unleſs through neceſſity, to create an harmony or force; and to 
place them moſtly forward, or in the off-ſcape; againſt the ſky for ſetting them 
between both, cannot but make a diſageeable ſpot unleſs; it be broke by 
ſome water wherein reflexion of ſome ftars or other lights of the air appear; 
and, into ſuch a choice of landſcapes or viſto, you may introduce, white 
marble-images, buildings, light by-works, and light-coloured ſtuffs, which all 
together look agreeable : and as the night-vapours are more denſe then thoſe of 
the day, ſo the diſtant objects become more faddenly dark and undiſtinguiſhable. 
Forget not, that in windy weather, the moon as well as the north- ſtar, is encom- 
paſſed with a yellow ring. 

If any perſon be not yet fully fatisfied, let him pleaſe to weigh the following 
Palpable reaſons : the ſun, moon and ſtars cannot diminiſh ; becauſe we can nei- 
ther approach nearer nor go further from them; but all ſublunary objects can, 
3 receſs or approach leſſen or magnify: and, to prove this, take a glaſs of 
= l1ze you intend your picture; place it before a window, and draw on it the 
elt c, with the moon, as it then appears to the eye; which done, you = 
ee 
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ſee how large ſhe ought to be painted. Now, if you approach with this glaſs ſome 

thouſand ſteps nigher towards the ſun or moon, they will not appear bigger on or 

through the glaſs, but have the ſame magnitude; whence ariſes the falſity of thoſe 

1 which diminiſh the ſun, moon or other meteors as well as the 
igures. 

I conclude then, that the pictures, exhibiting Nature contrary to what ſhe 
ought to be, are liable to cenſure, and that we ought to ſeek truth by ratiocina- 
tion, and then, waving old cuſtoms and prejudice, to believe our own eyes, 

I ſhall further illuſtrate this matter in the chapters, ſhewing, what is meant by 
a table; and of the uſes of magnifying and diminiſhing glafles, and of the difference 
-—— ma large and ſmall, warm and weak painting; to which we refer the curious 
artlic, 


— — 


CH AP. XIX. Of the Effects of Artificial Lights, as of a Torch, 
Lamp, Candle, or Fire. 


AVING, in the moſt plain and conciſe manner, treated of the effects of 
I the ſun, moon, and ſtar- lights, we ſhall, on the ſame footing, ſpeak alſo 
of the auxillary lights, which neceſſity, for the eaſe of mankind, has contrived, and 
art brought to perfection. | 2 3 

I think it not amiſs to ſhew here, in the firſt place, the force and property of 
theſe particular lights in ſuch a manner as I conceive them. 

That of a flambeaux or torch, is at night the moſt powerful and beautiful; 
having two qualities, to wit, of affrighting and rejoicing, Its light is very proper 
for bacchanals, entertainments, plays, and other joyful meetings ; and on the 
contrary, frightful in ſorceries, apparitions of ghoſts, and ſuch-like nocturnal 
and unexpected accidents, | 

The lamp is melancholy, faint and gloomy, and therefore proper for burials 
priſons, near ſick and dying perſons, and on other mournful occaſions. This 
light is moſt agreeable within-doors, and in caves, grottos, or frightful and ut- 
frequented places of ſmall extent. | 

The nature of this light, and its effect on colours, are the ſame as thoſe of the 
ſun, with reſpect to its falſifying the colours; but the light and reflexion are not 
fo ſtrong; for which reaſon, the artiſt is often at a ſtand in the uſes of them, ariſing 
moſtly from his ſlighting this light as a matter not worth his obſervation. | 

In reference to ſhades, they are not much unlike thoſe of the ſun, as well in 
broadneſs as ſharpneſs ; yet with this difference, that the ſun-light falls more un 
form on objects, as he is more diſtant from them; and becauſe in the evening, 
but eſpecially at night, the vapours are darker and wore denſe than thoſe of th: 
day: whence it follows, that all objects, deprived of the lamp- light, diſappear; 
and by reaſon of its nearneſs, can be lighted but in part. 

To confirm this, we ſhall exhibit a mathematical inſtance in plate XLIV. 
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Fix a point A for the centre of the light, from which all the rays flow. Draw 
under it a candleſtick of a certain height, as four feet above the grouud. Then 
ſketch three or four columns going off further and further from the ſaid point of 
light: iet theſe be eight feet high. Next, ſet one foot of the compaſſes on the 
{aid point, and extending the other, ſo as to touch the extremity of the firſt pillar, 
ſeep a ſegment of a circle on the ſhaft; do the ſame with the other pillars. Now, 
vou will perceive that the firſt pillar is leaſt touched, but receives the ſtrongeſt 
light, and that above and beneath the touch, the light falls weaker and weaker ; 
moreover, that the furtheſt column is moſt touched, by means of the greater 
ſweep of the compaſſes, and therefore it will be lighted allmoſt all over, but 
alſo moſt weak. Whence it is plain, that objects lighted by ſuch lights, are ne- 
ver lighted intirely and uniform. And were they touched and lighted alike, it 
would be faint and dark, that we ſhould perceive nothing diſtinctly, either in co- 
lour or out-line, more than in a weak moon-ſhine. 

If any want further information how 1 apply this to practice, I ſhall now freely 
impart it. | 

F irſt, I ſketch my ordonnance on blue or dark drawing paper; then I make my 
plan, to ſhew the places of the figures and other objects, which I ſlightly ſcratch ; 
next, I aſſign a point for my light, either high or low as occaſion requires; on 
this point J ſet one foot of the compaſſes, and with the other, touch circle-wiſe 
(with an extent equal to each object's diſtance from the ſaid point) all the objects 
wherever it happens : by this means I find the parts, which, as neareſt the light, 
ought to have the ſtrongeſt light ; and conſequently the diminution of the light 
and colour ſhews itſelf in proportion as it goes off from the drawn circles, 

As for the reflexions, they are in the = caſe with all lights; the brighteſt, 
largeſt, and ſtrongeſt give the ſtrongeſt ; and the purer the light, the more yellow 
appear the colours both in the lights and reflexions: contrarily, the fouler and 
more vaporous the light, the more ruſſet ſeem the colours. | 

A candle is yellowiſh, 
The light of 3 lamp is ruſſet. 
A flambeaux, or torch, is more red. 

Artiſts, who delight in repreſenting ſuch lights, ought to regard the three fol- 
lowing uſeful precepts. | | 

1. To keep molt light together. 

2. To take ſpecial care in the melting and lighting of their out- lines. 

3 To obſerve the naturalneſs of the ſeveral lights, whether candle, lamp or 
torch, | 

It muſt alſo be noted, that the ſpace between the eye and the light, as likewiſe 
tae firſt object or ſigure (if it come before the light) ought to be the darkeſt ; but 
it 1t be behind the light, it becomes weaker both in light and ſhade, occaſioned 
by the vapours, which, as before has been ſaid, appearing more denſe in the 
Feng, the night-light more affects them and enlightens them. 

Add to this, that the main-light being tempered with light yellow, ruſſet or 
red, the diminution and breaking of tho colours ought to be found by black ; I 
mean, by black and the proper —_—_ pa: the objects are ſhaded, and 
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more or leſs weak in proportion to their diſtance; for the foremoſt darkneſs, and 

neareſt to the light is more warm than the hinder and furthermoſt, which, in pro- 

portion to its diſtance, becomes more blue; yet, much more in the open air than 

within doors; becauſe the vapours of the air are more ſubtile than thoſe of con- 

_ 6 which being made with lamp- oil, rofin, or the like, emit a foul 
oak. 

Bnt as to the foremoſt objects muſt, by means of a confined light within- doors, 
needs be ſubject to much ſhade, whereby they often maintain but a ſmall light on 
their extremeties, it will be found, that ſuch outward lights appear more or leſs 
ſtrong that the objects lighted ſtraight forwards, according as the ſtuff whereon it 
falls is either rough or ſmooth. As for the reflexion, with the light ſhining 
through thin folds, I obſerve the fame management as I preſcribe for ſun-ſhine 
touching thoſe parts: but, in breaking the colours, let me ſubjoin, that the fore- 
moſt darkneſs muſt be the greateſt, and therefore leſs falſified by the light than 
thoſe which are more diſtant ; the colours therefore keep cleaner, w are leſs 
fouled ; and ſtill leſs in the open air, than within doors, 

I am even not afraid to add an eaſy method for finding the diminution of the 
tints on objects, according to their diſtances, not from the point of fight, but 
from the candle, torch, or lamp. Cut a ſtrip of paper or vellum, as long as from 
the center of the light to the furtheſt corner of the piece. Let it be a finger and 
half broad at bottom, and cut away to a point at top. Than paint the point with 
ſuch colour as you give your light, yellowiſh or ruſſet, diminiſhing it gradually in 
proportion to its going off from the light. Next, with a pin, fix the ſaid point in 
the center of the light, ſo as to move it about at pleaſure, to all the objects near to 
or diſtant from the light. Then divide this ſtrip into degrading feet, ſmall at the 
pointed light end, and from thence gradually larger; by which means the ſtrip 
will ſhew, without trouble, the right tint to temper. 

For the objects going into the plcture towards the point of fight, you may make 
another ſtrip, the reverſe of the former, to wit, light at the bottom, and diminiſh- 
ing towards the top or point, to be fixed on the point of fight. 

If you would uſe any more helps for the diminution of the colours, and leg 
troubleſome, try the following method. i 

Having, in my ordonnance, exactly deſigned the figures after the life, I paint 
it like a common light- piece, without breaking the colours more than perſpective 
requires. The light I take as from a candle or other matter, proceeding from! 
point within the piece, whether within doors or in the open air. After which, I 
take a thin glazing yellow of the ſame tint I give to my light, and ſcumble nt 
neatly and thin over both lights and ſhades. This yellow muſt not be too Cars, 
becauſe my main heightening is taken only from a common light; whereiore 
aſphaltum, yellow lake, and dragon's blood would be ſo warm and ſenſible, as l 
take away the miſtneſs inſeperable from night - pieces, unleſs it were before painte 
accordingly, to the no ſmall trouble of the artiſt. Now as glazed things common” 
ly abate of their neatneſs, you may, if it be neceſſary, re-touch the main 1 
as well in the faces as other parts, and thereby fetch out their force again. 
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The advantage ariſing from this method is, that there is no kind of night: light, 
whether of lamp or other oil, pitch, brimſtone, candle or torch, but it may be 
repreſented with the ſame trouble ; becauſe it depends only on the — the 

lazing colour; the beſt of which, in my opinion, is gum-booge, light pink or 
ellow lake mixed with a little vermillion. 

I think theſe very good methods; becauſe ſometimes in night-pieces, eſpecially 
in great buſtles, we uſe two, three, and more particular burning matters for 
lights; and by this means we obtain a ſure method for fetching out thoſe light and 
fires, not only at night, but alſo in the day time, in the evening, nay, in ſun- 
ſhine, where we often meet with flambeauxs, torches, burning altars, or piles-gf 
wood, | 
But let me not propoſe theſe precepts as laws, but examples to exerciſe the 
artiſt's curioſity, and for. his proficiency ; wherein I with my labours may be of 


ſervice. 


CH AP. XX. Neceſſary Hints in the Uſe of Perſpective. 


Have been long conſidering a point, which, in my opinion, is very remark- 

able, and yet has never been ſettled ; though I think it may be done: it re- 

lates to the execution of hiſtories, either within or without doors, and landſcape 
embelliſhed with figures. 

My thoughts are, that as perſpective aſſigns a certain diſtance for viewing a 
picture with reſpect to its magnitude or ſmallneſs; or a large piece with large 
figures, and other objects going off, to wit, on the ſecond and third grounds, 
thoſe objects ought to be as neatly finiſhed as thoſe on the fore-ground, provided 
they keep their faintneſs, cauſed by the interpoſing air. This poſition, I think, is 
founded on certain and natural principles. 

But I muſt previouſly ſuppoſe, that when we ſay, a piece is well finiſhed, it 
muſt be underſtood that the whole is ſo, and not a part only. If we begin in- 
quiries, we ought to puſh them as far as poſſible, to enable us to ſay, ſuch a piece 
is artfully executed; nay, ſo perfect, that nothing is wanting: for that cannot 
be affirmed, when the A is finiſhed and well painted, and the ſecond 
and third grounds but lightly touched. I grant, that we ſometimes ſee pieces 
with ſmall figures, though looſely handled, accounted finer and more artful than 
large pictures laboured and highly finiſhed; yet it muſt be allowed, that more 
work is neceſſary in a large finiſhed piece than a ſmall one looſely handled : the 
very words (finiſhed and looſely) imply it. My opinion is, that if we be not 
wanting in trouble and time, as artful a piece may be produced, as What has been 
hitherto done, yet only by thoſe who underſtand art and its vules in theory and 
practice. And though it ſeem difficult to attempt a thing new, ve muſt not there- 
tore be diſcouraged; for, What great things have not been. experimented and 
performed? What did not -Aexander ? Had he feared danger and trouble, be 
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would never have gone the lengths he did: he had a mind to do it; this created a 
reſolution, and that finiſhed his hopes. | 

But, to return to our ſubject, let us ſuppoſe, that a picture ten feet high, with 
figures as big as the life, ought to be viewed at ten feet diſtance ; and that 2 
ſmaller one five feet high, with figures half as big as the life muſt have five fee; 
diſtance ; and thus the ſmaller the nearer, according to perſpective : now, the 
queſtion is, Which of thoſe three pieces ought to be moſt finiſhed ? Many wil 
certainly ſay, —— The laſt, But my opinion is, that each of the three piece, 
muſt be painted equally neat, becauſe, each has its determinate diſtance with 
reſpect to its bigneſs. | 

Again, there is another ſuch piece ten feet high, but divided into three 
grounds, whereon are placed the ſame figures as in the three former; to wit, thoſs 
as big as the life on the fore-ground, thoſe half as big on the ſecond, and the 1:8 
on the third ground: the queſtion now is, Which of theſe three grounds ought to 
be moſt finiſhed ? Being all in one picture, the judges will, contrary to what 
they before aſſerted, ſay, The firſt; and that the hindermoſt muſt not be fo next 
and finiſhed; ſince they can never reliſh that the figures on the ſecond and third 
_ ought to be painted as neat and- elaborate as thoſe on the fore-ground; 

or ſay they. Who would perceive it at ten feet diſtance? Nay, Who ever 
faw ſuch a painting, or did it? 

But the caſe is not, whether there have been ſuch pictures; but, Whether they 
ought to be ſo? We are not ignorant, that it is the cuſtom to finiſh ſmall pieces, 
the ſmaller the neater ; and large ones contrarily, bold or looſe. Now I would 
fain know the reaſon why there ſhould be more work in a figure of three feet than 
in one of fix? Can it be proved that the ſmall one ought to have a fold, nay, an 
hair more than in full proportion? But what other anſwer can be made? If the 
cuſtom were not good, it would not have prevailed, nor laſted ſo long. Never- 
theleſs, as long as we reaſon thus without foundation, and bigot ourſelves to 
common practice and old cuſtom, we ſhall never advance. It is not the proper 
way to go forward ; and therefore many keep their old ſtation. But I want to be 
informed of new things, without which, art cannot improve. Variety nouriſhes 
the mind. I grant, that men ſometimes produce new things which meet not with 
public approbation ; but, Whence come they? Either Gm falſe grounds and 
inconſideration, or elſe an immethadical way of explanation. 

To expreſs my thoughts perſpicuouſly, I have exhibited them as plain as | 
could in plate XLV. and queſtion not but you will apprehend my meaning. 

Numb. 1. Has three pieces fronting, with their diſtances of ten, five, and three 
feet and an half. 

Num. 2. Is the fame in profile, with the meaſure or viſual rays. which limit the 
_ diſtances, whether great or ſmall ;: being the ſame poſition; as 

Num. 3. Where they are all three in one. Ane? 

No, my original queſtion, with reſpect to Numb. 1. is, Which of the three 

pieces ought to be molt finiſhed ? If any one ſay. The ſmall one, becauſe i 
muſt be viewed neareſt. I aſk again, Whether there muſt be more work in the 
ſmall than the large one } Now behold Numb. 3. where thay are all three in ol, 
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according to perſpective; and let the queſtion be, Which ought to be moſt 
fniſhed, the foremoſt or the hindmoſt? You will certainly anſwer, That it ſhews 
itſelf, that the figures on the fore-ground muſt be more finiſhed than what is fur- 
ther off, and that there muſt alſo be more work in the large, as being nearer. . 

But how agrees this with what was juſt now ſaid, that the ſmalleſt of the three 
pieces ought to be moſt finiſhed ; fince now you fay, the largeſt muſt be ſo; for 
example and objects are the ſame; and it is already granted, that the ſmaller it 
is, the nearer is the diſtance aſſigned ; and that in the ſmalleſt or furthermoſt, 
when neareſt, there ought to be as much work as in the foremoſt : and though 
you will ſay, that the laſt figure is fainter than the foremoſt, yet there is not a fold 
leſs in it than if it were quite forward, and as big as the life. 

[ urge further, when I highly finiſh a figure in full proportion after the life, I 
muſt fit at leaſt as near as the model is high, to perceive even the moſt minute 
parts of it, Now if I would make another figure half as big, alſo after the life, 
to place it on my ſecond ground, How muſt I then ſet the model? OughtI to 
keep the ſame fitting, or muſt I remove further from it? This laſt is never done; 
for if we were, we ſhould, inſtead of a painting-room, want W/eſtminſter-hall, in 
order to model an off- ſcape figure after the life. But ſuppofing it were ſo, Muſt 
then fit ſo far off that I may ſee it more naturally? It is certain, that I ſhould 
not ſee the half of it. And though it may be ſaid to this, that what cannot be ſeen 
in the life, ought not (to make it look natural) to come into a picture; yet, pray 
obſerve, that ſuppoſing I make in the off-ſcape, a figure of a foot and half high, 
and the ſubject require it to be holding a thread, to which hangs a medal of the 
bigneſs of half a guinea, the queſtion 1s, Whether I muſt expreſs the medal, but 
not the thread? Again, were to expreſs a window without the glazing or lead- 
work, or a door without hinges, or a key-hole, What would thoſe things be 
taken for, if theſe did not appear? A medal dropping out of the hand, an 
open window, and a ſcreen inſtead of a door. 

From all which premiſes I infer, that if things be practicable, and have any 
bigneſs, they ought to be expreſſed in the little, and, as I may ſay, even to a 
thread. The diſtance makes them natural, and if well painted, and the diminu- 
uon be exactly obſerved according to the remoteneſs of the objects. 

Whether theſe obſervations will paſs current I know not; yet every man has the 
liberty to uſe or let them alone, as he pleaſes. 


CH AP. xx Of the different Colouring in great and ſmall Pieces. 


HSS propoſition is a conſequence of the preceeding ; and to be intelligible, 
| ſhall ſhew my thoughts by the following example in plate XLVI. 
here is a gallery twelve feet high and — feet long, divided into three 


pannels, each five feet wide and ten feet high. The two outward pannels are 
cloathed. 
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cloathed from top to bottom, and the middle dne hhalf way from the top down. 

wards ; and under it is an handfome feat. The three cloths are to be painted by 
three ſeveral maſters, I ſuppoſe with landſcapes, all having a like horizon, but 
different points of fight. One maſter embelliſhes his work with figures, either 
fable or hiſtory : another introduces architecture and imagery, according to his 
gufto.: and the third adorns his with cattle, or what elſe he thinks fit. 

The queſtion is now, in order to produce a general decorum agreeing with na- 
ture, Whether theſe maſters ought not to be concurring in their work, with re. 
ſpect to perſpective, force and deminution ? Certainly they ought ; for the lipht 

muſt in all the three pictures fall alike, either from the left, right, before or * 
hind; the air muſt be the ſame, ſince they all ought to appear as one landſcape, 
ſeen through three openings, as two doors and a window. 

But now, another queſtion ariſes; Whether the figures in all three, ought to 
be as big as the life? This will be agreed to, with reſpect to thoſe on the fore- 
ground. But how then will it be, in the middle picture, which is but half the 
{ize of the two others? How ſhallfigures be introduced there, in full proportion 
For half a foot of ground, or five feet, is too much difference. 
| Now, if the maſter, who is to make the middle as the ſmalleft piece, paint it 
as ſtrong and warm as he is able, nay, as a face in full proportion of Rembrant, it 
would be intirely againſt nature, and the rules of art. But, to return to our 
example. £ | | 

I ſuppoſe the off-fcape, either in a ſmall or large piece, to be one and the ſame; 
even were the one as ſmall as the palm of the hand, and the other ten yards high; 
the-reaſon and examples whereof, I have ſufficiently ſhewedin the laſt chapter, and 

hall further enforce, in its place, in at treating of what is to be underſtood by i 
painted table, whether landſcape, hiſtory, portraiture, &c. | 
But, before I leave this ſubject, I muſt ſtill ſtart another difficulty. We knov 
that a large painting is often copied in little; and the contrary : now, if, for in- 
Nance, all that is large in the original be leſſened in proportion in the copy, Hov 
can they look alike ? as in the deſign with the two doors is exhibited ; in both 
which are large clouds, and in the other ſmall ones; and all that is in the off. ſcap: 
ſeems more diſtant in the one than the other. Tf the off-ſcape in the ſmall picture 
be that of the great one, By what can you prove it? ſince the objects, which, 1 
the greateſt diſtance in the ſmall piece are hardly viſible, — * in the great oft, 
ſo large and diſtinct. To which I anſwer, That, every t ng appearing in the 
one, is, and remains in the other always the ſame, but ſo much nearer : and this 
is evident; for, Is there any thing in the world, which how remote ſoevever, ca. 
not be ſtill remoter ? It has been formerly ſad, That every thing on earth's 
ſubject to the laws of perſpective, except the ſun, moon, and ſtars, and what ell 
is ſeen in the firmament, with reſpect to their forms; as for the clouds, they 2 
moveable bodies, and therefore muſt, be conſidered as - earthly objects, lellenps 
and enlarging according to their diſtance, height, ard lowneſs; all Theſe thing 
2I fay, can go off and approach, be diſtant and near. Befides, thefe 1s & difference 
bet wen a copy and an original, as well in the form as uſe ; by ſay. (in the fre 
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becauſe the one ought to be viewed afar off and the other near: moreover, it ne- 
rer happens, that the copy is hung by the original; but the fellow to it. 


"= — 


— 


CH A P. XXII. Of the Difference of Force in large and ſmall Painting; 
and the Effects of magnifying and diminiſhing Glaſſes, 


O be better underſtood, we ſhall begin with the air, and take theſe two 
. points for granted ; namely, that all dark objects, in proportion as they 
go off, — on their light parts, lighter and lighter; and the light ones con- 
trarily, darker and darker, how clear ſoever the weather; yet leſs in ſun-ſhine, as. 
experience ſufficiently ſhews. Fs | 

Now, if it be aſked, Whether the colour of the objects do not thereby alſo looſe 
its nature and purity ? I think it can looſe but little; and only in ſhade, which 
broke by the other fide of the light, is gradually transformed into the blue of it, 
in proportion as the objects go off; or to ſpeak better, until uniting with the off- 
ſcape, they at laft diſappear. 

Conſider alſo the difference between ſmall paintings in the open air, and thoſe 
within doors, in reference to the going off, and the colours. 

We ſay firſt, that the air without is the moſt clear and bright light, in the ab- 
ſence of ſun-ſhine ; and though an apartment muſt needs be lighted from without, 
yet it will be leſs in force and brightneſs, and therefore the objects more darkiſh, 
both in lights and ſhades. 

Secondly, The objects cannot ſo viſibly grow faint in their going off; becauſe, 
by the ſmallneſs of the diſtance, few or no vapours are perceptible, 

Thirdly, the ſhades are not ſubject to any alteration or mixture, but retain their 
natural qualities, becauſe there 1s no other light within doors, than what comes 
through the windows, and this has not power enough to cauſe any reflexions, 
fave ſome little near the window, nor give any colour: ſo that by the darkiſhneſs 
the objects, whether portraits, figures, flowers, &c. retain their natural colours 
intirely, as well in ſhades as lights: wherefore, ſince the beauty and purity of the 
colours appear beſt by the ſerenity and brightneſs of the air, they muſt contrarily 
abate in their effects and force by means of the darkneſs. 

[ ſhall here propoſe a ſmall inſtance, for explanation. 

Let a good maſter paint any thing, as a portrait, landſcape, figures, or cattle in 
oil, as ſmall and neat as a miniature-painter, and let both theſe maſters chuſe 
their ſubjects moſt beautiful and natural: now view the two paintings together, 
and you will find, that the one differs as much from the other, as within-door- 
light does from the open air. It is therefore unnatural and againſt the rules, to 
uſe that warmth and ſtrength of colours, in order to force ſmall and diſtant objects 
out of their proper places, or to make the window fly towards us, inſtead of going 
off from us. We onght, moreover, to know that things painted in little, can 
never. 
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never be taken for the truth, ſince it is undeniable, that the life appears therein 


no otherwiſe than at a diſtance, viz. through a door, window, or other opening, 


whether within or without doors; wherefore they ought to be painted in ſuch 1 
manner, that when hung up, they may not appear like a painted board, cloth, or 
flat, but a natural window or door through which the life is really ſeen : which 
cannot be effected by the force of warm ſhades or hot colours, but by the retiring 
and tender ones, broken by the interpoſing air, according as the weather is more gr 
ieſs clear or miſty : and this, without exception of any ordonnance, whether land- 
ſcape, architecture, hiſtory, &c. ; ; 

Experience will confirm the truth, if you view your picture through a piece of 
fine gauſe, ſomewhat bluiſh; for then you will find the lights of yaur objects gra- 
dually grow weaker in proportion to their diſtance, without looſing the beauty of 
their colours. It will even give a piece a certain ſoftneſs and ſweetneſs and great de- 
corum. You may make the ſame experiment with another piece of gauſe of a ey 
colour, in imitation of foggy weather ; and it will not only darken the light of the 
objects, but alſo foul and muddle it, and make the painting look cold and 


/ „ 


aving ſhewn that the uſe of the greateſt force of ſhades in ſmall paintings, is 
unnatural and againſt art, as well in within, as without-door repreſentations ; we 
ſhall now ſpeak of the contrary, to wit, pieces with large objects, in order to ſhey 
what therein, without prejudice, we think the moſt natural]. 

It is a conſtant maxim, that the life ſeen near, is in greatneſs, force, and colour, 
ſuperior to what is diſtant ; the one being nature itſelf, and the other ſeemingly ſo, 
for figures in full proportion are like us who view them, in every particular of force, 
aſpect and colour, except motion: which being granted, it may be eafily appre- 
hended, if we will ſubmit to reaſon, that there is a vaſt difference between large and 
ſmall ordonnances of figures in full proportion, and thoſe half as big with reſpec 
to the interpoſing air, the only true cauſe of things — more or leſs faint, and 
their going off, as well in within, as without-door repreſentations. 


Let us then rightly obſerve, in what manner ſuch large objects ought to appea, 


that they may be natural and artful ; but previouſly conſider two things. 

1. What light is the moſt proper for them. 

2. What handling is the moſt natural for their execution. 

As for the light, Ithink the common beſt, and much more proper than fun. 
ſhine ; and though ſome, who ſet up for the bueno guſto, are continually talking o 
painting broad, it is nevertheleſs a great error, as we have often faid, always and 
without difference to uſe that manner, fince it is not proper, in a common cha 
ber light, (eſpecially in figures as big as the life, which ought to be in a: reſpects 
like the ſpectators, even ſo much, that if painted on boards and cut away, they 
ſhould not be taken for painting, but the life itſelf) to give them broad ſhades, but 
dubious and melting ones, to the end that they may riſe and round ; not black, 
like Spagnolet, nor grey, yellow, or ruſſet, like Rembrant, Jolin Lievens, and many 
other Italian, Dutch and Flemiſh painters, who, without difference, bring warmth, 
as they call it, into the ſhades to ſuch a degree as to fire them, only to cauſe force, 


Let this be duly weighed, leſt the colour of the natural, and perfect life * ” 
| gle 
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In my opinion, it is beſt to make the ſhade of the ſame nature as the ſtuff; ex- 
hibiting in all objects, whether nudities, draperies, wood, ſtone, either red, yellow, 
blue or green, the moſt proper colour, as well in light as ſhade. 

As to the force, I ſhould not be ſparing either of white, or black, though many 
have pretended, that we muſt not uſe white: a good painter will attempt any 
thing. You muſt not ſuffer yourſelf to be ſwayed by this or that manner; fol- 
low nature, and you content art. Away then with drudgery and muddling ; 
handle your work boldly, yet not, with Rembrant and Lievens to let the colours run 
down the cloth, but lay them ſmooth and even, that your objects may ſeem 
round and relieved only by art not by daubing. Let the agreement be ſo general, 
that in truth it may be ſaid the figures are large, ſtrongly painted and boldly 
handled. ; 

People now-a-days think, that painting has attained ſuch a perfection as not 
to admit of further improvements; ſince the beautiful and great manner, the bon 
gait and hot colouring are, at this time, finely performed in France, Italy the 
Netherlands and other countries, where art flouriſhes; but we do not find now-a- 
days, wits who endeavour to diſtinguiſh themſelves among the knowing, by new 
inventions. We had ſeveral of them ſome time fince, of whom 1 ſhall name but 
| two, Rembrant and John Lievens, whoſe manner is not intirely to be rejected, eſpe- 
| cially that of the former, as well for its naturalneſs as uncommon force; yet, we 
| ſee very few followed him, and theſe, like him, fell ſhort at laſt; notwithſtanding 
| ſome were, and ſtill are, who aſſert, that Rembrant was able to do every thing which 
art and pencil could effect; and that he ſurpaſſed all artiſts, even to this day. Was 
there ever, ſay they, A painter who came ſo near nature in force of colouring, by 
| his beautiful lights, agreeable harmony, ſtrange and uncommon thoughts, &c. 
Having ſuch extraordinary talents, in what could he be deficient ? And is not that 
enough to charm all the world, though he had not practiſed a manner which was 
in uſe long before? 

But I defire theſe men may know, that my opinion herein is quite different 
from theirs; though I muſt own, I had formerly a ſingular inclination for Ren- 
| brant's manner; for as ſoon as I began to be ſenſible of the infallible rules of art, I 
found myſelf under a neceſſity of renouncing my miſtake and quitting his, as be- 
ing founded only on loofe whims and uncertain grounds, without preſident. 


m. And now, methinks, I cannot any where better than here, ſhew the effects of 
o! nagnify ing and diminiſhing glaſſes, and the various opinions touching them. 

1nd Many imagine, that a painting in little, and the life, ſeen through a diminiſhing- 
m. | glaſe, are one and the ſame; and that the ſmall life, ſeen through a magify ing- 
&s glaſs, and a large picture, appear alike : but theſe men are much miſtaken, and 


ö as wide from truth as the Eaſt is from the Weſt. 


but | The glaſs ground hollow or concave, ſhews near- objects in their force, beauty, 
ch, and warmth, with a diminution. And, 
any The glaſs ground riſing or convex, contrarily exhibits faint and diſtant objects 


in a full proportion, dull and broken. 
Now, let any reaſonable man view the two pieces, the ſmall one warm and 


Rirong, and the large, faint and weak, and determine, which of them is moſt like 
C c the 
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the life or nature. My opinion is againſt both: they are like a. man dreſt in woman; 
cloaths, and the contrary ; for one is too ſtrong, and the other too weak. 

But admitting theſe men to be in the right, and we were to fide with them, we 
ſhould, by this their poſition and application of it, diſcover their wrong notion; 
ſince they make the large ſtrong, and the ſmall, even as ſtrong as the large, 
Ry which, and the aforſaid effects of the two glaſſes, the miſtake ſufficiently ap- 
pears, and artiſts are advertiſed of it. | 


n. 


C HAP. XXIII. An Enquiry into the Difference between a large 
Landſcape ornamented with ſmall Figures, and a ſmall one with large, 
with reſpect to the Air; the Day being ſuppoſed clear in both, 


Fo be ſhort and intelligible, we premiſe, that in a landſcape, the air is {6 
governing, that all the piece contains, whether oft-ſcape, water, fields, trees, 
&c. muſt from it receive their decorum and naturalneſs, and at all times of the 
day, whether morning, noon, or evening, nay at night alſo; for as the air alters, 
all the objects lighted by it do the fame : if the day be bright and the air clear, all 
things appear ſo: if it be evening, they are duſky, and at night, dark, The 
| maſter who has regard to this eſſential point, muſt needs ſucceed, and be thought 
artful : and Why? Becauſe he has in that part ſimply followed nature as. an nfl 
lible guide; yet he ought to be certain in lighting the objects according to their 
ſeveral natures, and to obſerve, with me, whether there be a difference between 
a large opening without embelliſhments, and the contrary, with reſpect to the 
air. By the air is meant the ſuperior part, which in a clear day is commonly called 
the blue of the ſky. 

We ſay that the two unlike objects in landſcape, to wit, one ornamented and 
the other plain, ought, in order to look natural, to be alike clear, and neithe: 
lighter nor darker, if they both exhibit the ſame hour of the day ; and if one were 
* darker blue than the other, it is a miſtake and unjuſtifiable, for one of then 
muſt needs be contrary to truth. 

Now, it may be here objected, according to the old way of thinking, that 2 
maſter of his art may, for decency's ſake, freely correct and alter Nature when ſhe 
is obſtructing : but I anſwer in few words, that in that caſe, nature ought to com. 
mand, and art obey. What can be the purpoſe to paint in landſcape the blue ct 
the ſky two or three feet above the horizon, as dark as if it were evening, when al 
the objects in the piece are lighted with the utmoſt brightneſs and force, either 
ſideways or fronting, although the ſun be ſetting, even the ſhades lighter than th! 
upper air. Confider how ſuch repreſentations muſt look in the eyes of the k. 
ing, and whether it be otherwiſe than a day-occurrence or ſtage-play repreſente 
in the evening. What advantage would accrue if every body had true knowledge 
and judgment in the art, if we did not ſhew them art? What love can it gain? He 


who knows art is very ſenſible of what it aims at; wherefore a lover of truth ought 
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to ſhun falſities. A picture is a probable demonſtration of things, and the know- 
ledge of viſible nature 1s like a touch-ſtone, by which men judge of the truth or 
falſehood they meet with ; even ignorants as well as the knowing are allured by art 
if they find it like nature; though they are differently affected, the former de- 
lighting moſt in mean and common things, and the latter in ſublime and grand. 

But, to return to the\ point, and from the ſmall to the full proportion, I mean 
pieces from five or wy ten or twelve feet high; the queſtion is, Whether the 
light bluiſhneſs of the {Ky ought not to begin higher above the horizon in a piece of 
ten feet than in one of five? I think it ought not, becauſe in both the utmoſt 
diſtance is the ſame; and there is no other difference between the great and ſmall 

icture than between a window half, and quite open, as the example in plate 
XLVII naturally ſhews ; where are two windows of equal height and breadth, one 
half ſhut and the other quite open, through both which the landſcape and horizon 
are ſeen to riſe two feet and a hall, Now, we generally perceive, when the ſky is 
clear and without clouds, that it appears blue; as if we faid, —It were all light; 
aſſuming its colour ſlowly and far above the horizon, and therefore ſome landſcape 
painters act very improperly herein and againſt nature: but figure-painters eſpe- 
cially are moſt culpable ; ſuch I mean who in their pieces, though ever ſo ſmall, 
exhibit the air ſuddenly dark and deep blue, without conſidering the origin of 
blue : experience teaches that it proceeds from white and black, and 1s therefore 
in the morning, light blue; at noon, ſky blue; in the evening, azure; and ar 
night, dark blue. In this manner I divide the four times of the day, as in the 
wiring example in the plate aforeſaid we by double hatchings plainly ſhew ; and 
not only the tints, but alſo how high the blue begins above the horizon and 
approaches towards it ; theſe are lettered A B C D for the morning, noon, evening 
and night, | 

It will not be unneceſſary, on this occaſion, to impart a thought of mine, touch - 
ing warm and weak painting, as well in landſcape and hiſtory, as ſmall and great 
lite; fince it alſo takes its riſe from this fountain of the lights. 

We find that thoſe who are accuſtomed to a particular manner of painting, have 
not the power to alter it on any occaſion whatſoever. They who make large figures 
or landicape their buſineſs, and uſe great force and warmth, paint every thing 


* * D . - 
ſtrongly, without difference, though ever ſo ſmall ; contrarily, one uſed to ſmall 


things, if his manner be weak, retains that weakneſs even in the largeſt things, 
and cannot fetch out the force and warmth of the other; a vaſt miſtake, in my 
opinion, becauſe it is ſuch an eaſy matter, and yet produces fo great an effect; I 
mean for him who governs his work by rule; for, who, having judgment, is igno- 
rant, that a near tree has more ſtrength and warmth than one at two hundred ſteps 
diſtance ? or that a figure in full proportion has more force than one of one foot ? 
I think neither of theſe parties can find fault with the colours; he in the greut, 
that he has not weak ones enough, or he in the little, that he wants the ſtrong and 
warm, or cannot make them ſo by tempering : if the knowledge be found nothing 
but will is wanting for good performance, 

But let us conſider in what manner we may on this occaſion arm ourſelves; 
Good reaſons ought to ſway every body ; yet ſeruples often make men fearful of 
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196 Of E:ghts and Shades, Book v. 
undertaking things out of their way; not that they ſhould not be able to perform 
them, but on an apprehenſion of falling from a good into a bad manner; ſince 
experience ſhews, that each ſuppoſes his own manner the beſt. 

I think I have found out a method for thoſe accuſtomed to large and ſtrong 
things, to fit them for the ſmall and weak. The cloth you defign to paint on, 
ought to be primed with a light grey ground for the large work, and with a dark 
and warm ground for the ſmall ; ſo that having no other patterns, whether figures 
or landſcape, than warm and ſtrong ones, you may temper your colours accord. 
ingly, and get rid of your old cuſtom. Herein a pallet of the ſame colour is alfy 
neceflary, that the colours tempered on it may produce in painting, the ſame force 
or weakneſs. And to ſhew that this method 1s of greater moment than ſome may 
preſently imagine, I ſhall relate what once happened to myſelf. 

A certain gentleman had his hall-ceiling lined with five cloths, primed with a 
pearl- colour; and being afterwards defirous of having ſomething painted on them, 
propoſed my doing it; whereupon I made defigns to his liking, and had four 
cloths ſent home to me (the middle one large and ſquare, and three fmaller round 
ones) but in lieu of the fifth (which was got rotten by dampneſs) a new one was 
ſent to me, not primed with a light ground like the reſt, but of a brown colour, 
After I had dead-coloured the work, and viewed it together, I perceived that the 
ſhades in the laſt cloth were much browner and warmer than in the others; and 
though in finiſhing I endeavoured as much as poſſible to help it, and bring it like 
the reſt, yet ſomething remained in the ſhades of another nature, which ſome 
perſons judged to be better than thoſe of the other cloths, thoſe eſpecially who 
were implicitly addicted to the warm manner, without conſidering in general 
whether it was proper or not. Thus, I found that the ground of a cloth may often 
miſlead us, and put us beſide the mark either in nearneſs or diſtance; but knowing 
the reaſon of it, if it happen again the fault is our own. And thus we may in- 
ſenfibly, and without compulſion, paſs from large things into the ſmall, and from 
the ſmall into the large. 

We ſhall further obſerve on what occaſions the aforeſaid means may be made ule 
of to advantage, 

1, In painting a light landſcape. 

2. In painting halls, rooms, &c. | 

3. In night-pieces, apparitions, and candle-lights; and as well in little as in 
full proportion. 

For theſe three particular deſigns, we may prepare the grounds of the cloths 
thus. That for the landſcape ought to be primed with pearl colour ; that for an 

apartment, with umber ; that for apparitions or candle-light, with Cilogn's earth, 
or umber and black, The firſt, more or leſs bluiſh, according to the quantity 0! 
ſky ; the ſecond, ſomewhat brighter and more warm, according as you intend to 
exhibit either a common light or a ſun-ſhine; and the third, according as it has 
little or much light, depth or approach, ſmallneſs or largneſs; yet the larger, 
the more black. We think thoſe colours, beſides the tints, very uſeful and ne- 


neceflary. not without. reaſon 3 becauſe they have affinity to the _ os 
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ſudjects; the firſt, to the blue of the ſæy; the ſecond, to the reflexions; and the 
third, to the ſhade. : : 

I have often made. it a queſtion, whether it were worth while to mention theſe 

articulars, becauſe I am ſenfible, ſome may think them trifling ; as I willingly 
own; they ſeem to be : but on better confideration of the matter, and how many 
things are neglected which either offer of themſelves or ſeem trivial, though of 
abſolute uſe, my ſuſpicion abated ; with this conſolation, that how minute ſoever 
my thoughts may be, I ſhall be ſatisfied, if they any ways tend to the advantage 
and improvement of art, and inſtruction in it. 

Wherefore, re-afſuming the ſubject, I ſay, that the cloth may be prepared thus. 
The colours, being ground up ſtiff with fat oil, ought to be mixed very thin 
with turnpentine and the cloth painted over, with a ſoft tool, in this manner. 
The ſky, blue, and the ground, gray or green, more or leſs dark as your ordon- 
nance and defign require. Now, if it be aſked, how we muſt proceed in caſe of riſing 
objects, as trees, houſes or other things coming againſt the off-ſcape, and above 
the horizon, and which fill up a great part of it? I anſwer, That my meaning is 
not to provide ſuch painted cloths, without previouſly knowing, what we are ta. 
paint upon them; for we muſt firſt ſketch our thoughts on paper, and then con- 
clude how much or little ſky or ground muſt be painted, blue or green, yellow 
or black. In thoſe grounds we have no occaſion for fine and coſtly colours; 
common ones will ſerve, if they have a good body and cover well. For the blue, 
take indigo and white; for the ground umber and white, or lamp-black and light 
oaker; for architecture and other ſtone-work, umber, brown oaker, &c.The ground: 
thus laid, and being dry, has three defirable qualities. | 

1. It is fit for work, being even and dull; wherefore the colours, how thin ſo- 
ever, take at firſt; which a ſmooth or gloſſy ground will not admit without 
much trouble. 

3. It is durable, by its relation to the tints and colours painted on it; which 
hold their perfect beauty and force; which they cannot be, when the ground is 
of another colour or tint, ſuch as white upon black, light blue on dark yellow, 
or red, &c. in time appearing more and more through though, ever ſo fatly 
painted. 

3. It is expeditious for him who has a ready hand and quick pencil and 
deſires to paint up his deſign at once, which otherwiſe, cannot be done with- 
out dead-colouring. 

This method has ſtill further advantages then ſome may perhaps imagine; 
it is particularly uſeful in ceiling-pieces, not only in æreal repreſentations, 
but alſo baſs-reliefs of one colour, whether white, grey, violet or yellowiſh. 

Judge now, whether the trouble of preparing ſuch a cloth be not ſmall when. 


compared with the great advantage ariſing from it. 


As a proof of it, I have obſerved of the great Bartholet, that when he was to 


pant a portrait with a purple or black drapery, he laid in the drapery flat, with 


a lingle dark puryle. or black; without any folds, and, on finiſhing, only heighten 
ed and ſhaded. it, and. thus worked up the piece at once. 
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CH AP. XXIV Of the Lights within-dooy 3. 


HIS light ought to be ranked among the day-light, as taking its rife and 
overnment from thence. This, commonly called a chamber-light, we di. 
vide 1nto three ſorts. | Dr | 
The firſt enters through doors, windows, and other openings, and proceeding 
from the air, thereby cauſes. | | 


The ſecond, which is occaſioned by reflexion as from a wall, ground, or other 


objects | 
The third ſubſiſts in itſelf; as proceeding from a candle or torch. The lights 


have different natures. ah 47 

Thoſe of the open air are clean onthelight parts of objects, and do not alter them 
more than in the open air, cauſing the light to be broad, and the ſhades dark, 
The ſecond falls more or leſs pure on objects according to the colour and nature of 
the grounds and walls; their ſhades being dim and "diſappearing, and only the 
deepeſt ſhades viſible and ſtrong ; the room in general, both above and below, 


ground without. Of the ground-ſhades we ſhall ſay nothing here, as having, in 
another place, treated of them, and their force and diminution, 

The candle light we have alſo, in a particular chapter, ſufficiently ſhewed how 
to manage, as likewiſe ſun-ſhine ; which laſt, we think, as we have often ſaid, very 
improper to be repreſented in a room: — 

Many have thought very improperly of thoſe lights; taking, in a perverſe man- 
ner, the liberty which Horrace allows to poets and painters ;*and pretending to help 
the defects of nature, do it in an extravagant manner, making no ſcruple to break 
down a whole wall of a room, to let a beautiful light on their objects, as ſtrong]y 
as in the open air. 

They even go ſuch lengths, that, though they have doors and windows, they 
give every thing their proper ground-ſhades, except window - frames, croſs- pieces 
and piers; as if a wall were not a ſolid body as well as a man, table, chair or other 
furniture; imagining they may do ſo, that nothing may obſtruct the figures: but, 
in my opinion, it were better to take away the cauſe of ſuch an evil, than to ſpoll 
the property of things, by repreſenting it. | 5 | 

In painting an apartment, we ought well to confider the architecture; to aid 
it, and give it a proper diviſion and ſhew a door for paſſage: as for the windons, 

whether many or few, it muſt appear by the objects, and by the ground-ſhades 
of the croſs-pieces and piers ; and that plain in ſun-ſhine, but dubious without ii. 

And, in order to make this laſt point clear (which in this chapter we chiefly 
aim at) I ſhall, in the two examples in plate XLVIII. plainly expreſs n 
ſentiments. 2 | 

The firſt exhibits two different lights falling in through two different windons, 


the one proceeding from the clear air, and the other, by reaſon of a near mn 
efore 
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before the window, ſomewhat broke, little or no air beingſeen above that building 
between the windows is a large pier, or blank wall. 

Mark thoſe windows with the letters A anb B, and the blank wall with C, and 
then obſerve, how the ſhade, which the pier C gives on the ground, is cut, on 
both ſides, by the light falling in through the windows A and B, and how acute 
it terminates, and how the light A is weakened by that of B; moreover, what 
a ſhort touch of light A gives, when that of B goes far into the room as alſo 
that the figure a, receiving the light from A is duſky, and has a ſhort ground-ſhade, 
and the other figure, contrarily, — its light from B, 1s lighter, and its 
light broader, and gives a longer ground-ſhade. Obſerve further, that the nearer 
the figures are to the light or window the purer and more plain are their ground- 
ſhades ; when, contrarily, the column C placed againſt the pier C, gives a double 
ground ſhade, the greater overcoming the leſs. 

The ſecond example ſhews the ſame things, according to the condition of the 
lights, which are altered and come in from behind. 

The third and fourth examples, in plate XLIX. ſhew the ſame things in land- 
ſcape for the ſame obſervation prevails in both with reſpect to light and ſhade as 
to the colours in the open air and their alterations ; I have faid enough of them in 
a proper chapter. St: 

I think it great heedleſſneſs, in many painters, who, in giving their within- 
door objects a fide-light, do not mind, whether they ſtand on the near or off-fide 
of the window letting in the light; nor conſider, that the light coming in through 
a narrow opening, ſpreads, and by reaſon of interpoſing vapours in proportion to 
the force of the light, there muſt needs fall a proportional weak or ſtrong ſhade 
on the ground, 

& Confider the conduct of the ingenious Pouſſin, in his piece of the death of the 
great general Epaminondas; whereon no obſervation of light is neglected ; all 
things have their natural effects, which make the piece look ſo charming. 
Tyros muſt not think it irkſome to mind ſo many obſervations in matters of 
conſequence; which when once well apprehended in their principles, nothing but 
W carclefineſs will afterwards make them flight. Endeavour then to fix the prin- 
eiples and knowledge in your memories by the help of judgment, and all things 
Vill certainly have a natural and eaſy iflue, 


3 
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1 C HA F. XXV. Of the Application of Lights to the different Species 
3 of Hiiſtories; with a Tah er Ordonnance of all the Lights. 


which may be of ſervice to him, I judged it neceſſary to fubjoin this chapter 
ee the lights, though we have fo largely treated of their natures, qualities, forces 


| T; AT we may not be thought to keep any thing back from the artiſt, 
= t 
W 2nd effects. 

| A drawing 
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A drawing and out-line, how fine ſoever, are not agreeable before they at 
ſhaded ; and when this is done as nature and art require, it exalts the former, ang | 
gives an additional luſtre to nature; for a ſober light ſuits not with buſtling figures b 
with reſpect to within- door repreſentations, becauſe it abates the elegance and an | 
of the other. As in the murder of Cæſar in the Sexate-koyſe ; or the death of Cay 
But, let me not be hereby ſuppoſed to overthrow my former aſſertion, that fun. 
ſhine is not proper within doors, fince, on ſuch occaſions as thoſe, there muſt be 
found ſuch a medium in the light, as there 1s in the colours between the more 
and leſs beautiful, and as we have ſhewed to be, between ſun-ſhine and common 
light. 

3 this light would be very improper in a ſalutation of Elizabeth and Mary, 
or the ſtory of Stratonica; or that of the queen of Sheba : theſe require a more 
tender, ſoft, and ſweet light, and therefore a common one. 

If this be not obſerved, a good out-line may be ſpoiled ; as when a ſhade ſhould 
happen to fall on the riſing parts, or a ground-ſhade paſs over them. 

Were we to make an hiſtory, wherein both paſhons, the ſedate and flirring, 
ſhould meet, requiring conſequently an oppoſition in the lights, we ought to 
place the acting figures forwards on the firſt ground, as having the predominancy, 
and to adapt the light to them as much as poſſible. 

Accordingly, a ſtory now occurs to me, wherein the three principal paſſions 
muſt meet in one compoſition, I mean that of Ahaſuerus, Efther, and Hamas; 
Eſther, ſhews a ſupplicating and meek poſture and countenance : the king diſco- 
vers wrath and paſſion ; and Haman, aſtoniſhment and fright. Now in order to 
caſt well the light on thoſe figures, according to my apprehenſion, I would dif 

oſe Efther in the greateſt light, ſomewhat in profile; the king, in the ſtrongeſ, 

mean, where it falls moſt and has its chief effect, and encreaſe it by the force cf 
colours : but Haman I would place fitting on the other fide of the table, in adin 
light, the rather to ſcreen him from the king's wrath : and, as it is a feaſt or ban- 
quet prepared by Eſtier, where every thing is royal and magnificient, I think the 
common light here the moſt proper, becauſe the ſequel of the ſtory, and the king) 
rage, are but accidental. 


We ſhall conclude this book, with the following 


Ordonnance, or Table of the Lights. 


Here, the beautiful and darting Aurora is diſſipating the foggy vapours of the 
gaſtly night by her agreeable day-break, that the moſt perfect productions of fich 
and liberal Nature may appear in their true qualities, forms, colours, and fil 
luſtre; ſhe deſcends from on high, holding a clear lighting torch, and driving 
dark night into ſubterraneous hollows. 

The more radiant Pæbus, fitting in his chariot, is mounting out of Thetis's lap, 
Siding all things under the azure heavens, not excepting the ſnow-wu 

lies. 
The 
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The chaſte Diana, with her ſharp-pointed filver horns, is ſatisfied with what 
her brother imparts to the world, as ſerving not only to revive, but alſo to be a 
beacon to the paths of mortals, 

The helliſh Megera Tiſipone, with her ſtinking torch, creating anxiety and fright, 
fretting at it, flies this irreſiſtible light ; inflaming all things in her way ; even 
tarniſhing all beautiful objects and colours with her dark and naſty vapours. 

You ſee here, the bright morning by its pure rays ſurpaſſing all former light ; 
but the ſun, by his fiery force, gains the laurel, gilding all that his beams can 
touch; whereby we perceive the weakneſs of the ſilver moon, not able to diſtinguiſh 


objects and make them apparent. 
We exhibit here, at a moderate diſtance, on the right fide of the piece four 


| round pedeſtals of equal magnitude, with their plinths and mouldings running to- 


wards the point of ſight. 
On the firſt, as being the morning, is ſeen a bright ſtar, giving a ſhort ground- 


E ſhade, ending in a point. 


On the ſecond, appears the ſun, in full luſtre, giving a long and broad 


; ground-ſhade, ſharp and plain, like the object. 


The third has the moon's preſence, which produces a-like ground-ſhade. 


The fourth, whereon is a lighted torch, cauſes, by this light, a long and en- 


© larging ground-ſhade, 


The End of the FIFTH BOOK. 
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ART of PAINTING. 
Book VL 
Of LanDSCAPE S. | 


EXTERN ER E the god Pan fits playing his pipes, with a pipe reſting on his 
=f arm ; and about him are three women, tranticly dancing hand in hand: 
H one of them is dreſſed in green, and on her head is a chaplet of herbs 
* intermixed with field-flowers; another is in blue, adorned with a 

* chaplet of bulruſhes and 9 bell-flowers; and the third is in — 
or dark rayment, wearing a chaplet of roots and muſhrooms. Theſe three 
_ OE trees, — and — The place opens an agreeable country, 
enriched with woods, rivers, and hills. 


CHAP. I. Of Landſcapes ingeneral, 


Tis a conſtant maxim, that 
Variety's the ſoul's refin'd delight, E or 
And the chief viand of her window'd fight, : 


ARIETY is the ſoul of mirth, ſting of pleaſure and the ſauce of life; it 

ſo gratifying, that without it, we think ourſelves ſlaves; and by a cor. 

ſtant return, we with to live for ever : without it we covet death, becauſe the 
ſoul, as pent up in a dungeon, calls for enlargement. But he is much out oft 
way, who hourly wants variety, ſince any exceſs is both ridiculous and hurtful, 


we 
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well to the agent as the patient. He who propoſes a livelihood from art, is not to 
pleaſe himſelf only, becauſe his happineſs or unhappineſs depends not on himſelf, 
but others, according as his works pleaſe or diſpleaſe; and, as every creauture has 
a particular liking, and when in company, they are not to be ſatisfied with one 
ſort of food, but with a variety ; ſo ajudicious artiſt ſhould ſtrenuouſly endeavour 
to qualify himſelf for every perſon's taſte, like an expert apothecary, who ſtores 
his ſhop with all proper medicines for the general Faun and thereby gets money. 
Let this ſuffice to hint, that a landſcape- painter muſt not be wedded to one choice, 
either too ſtirring and extravagant, or too repoſed and melancholy; becauſe it 
would pleaſe but one ſet of men, and his advantage would therefore ariſe but from 
few: whereas, variety will allure both ſorts, and his fame be the greater. 

I thought it proper to premiſe this, as an advice to many: let us now, ere we 
come to the eſſence of this branch of painting, confidering, that a landſcape is 
the moſt delightful object in the art, and has very powerful qualities, with reſpect 
toſight, when by a ſweet harmony of colours and elegant mana;;ement, it diverts 
and pleaſes the eye. What can be more ſatisfactory than to travel the world 
without going out of doors; and in a moment, to jurney out of Afia into Africa, 
and from thence back to America, even into the Elyſian fields, to view all the won- 
ders, without danger or inconveniency, from ſun or froſt? What is more ac- 
ceptable than ſhady groves, open parks, clear waters, rocks, fountains, high 
mountains and deep miſty vallies? All theſe we can ſee at once; and how re- 
lieving muſt the fight be to the moſt melancholy temper ? : 

Theſe circumſtances being ſo glorious, entertaining, and uſeful, let us conſider 
what conſtitutes a fine landſcape. 

It confiſts principally in an orderly diſpoſition of lights againſt darkneſs ; 
whence ariſes the good harmony, which inſenfibly deceives the fight, in ſuch fort 
that though it be a flat cloth, yet it exhibits a natural proſpective opening, even 
nature itſelf. 

Landſcape requires two qualities to make it delightful, 

1. Diſpoſition, 2. Colouring. | 

The diſpoſition is an artful bringing together of irregular objects, which never- 
theleſs ſeem not to be againſt nature, or impoſſible. 

The colouring, is a conjunction of proper colours in the aforeſaid objects, ac- 
cording to their ſituations and qualities, agreeing with the nature of the air in 
ſuch manner, as to repoſe and pleaſe the eye. 

And yet all theſe qualities cannot alone produce a perfe& landſcape, unleſs a 
good choice precede ; which conſiſts in joining together variety of objects, viz. 
woods with viſtos, wherein the eye may loſe itſelf ; rocks, rivers, and water-falls, 
green fields, &c. delightful to the eye. Herein lies the ſtreſs of a landſcape, and 
painting is very like nature, with reſpect to things inanimate ; not to mention. 
many others, as the embelliſhments, which give it the utmoſt perfection. How- 
ever, this variety conſiſts not only in the difference or irregularity of the ob- 
jects, as trees, hills, fountains, and the like, but in the diverſity of each of them; 
tor inſtance, bending and ſtrait trees, large and. ſmall hills, wrought and plain 
fountains, cottages and palaces, green _ —_ lands, &c. The ſame diverfity 
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_. | Of Landſcapes. Book vi. 0 
is to be obſerved in colouring, according to the ſeaſons of the year; that loyers f 
may not be cloyed by producing, with the cockoo, always the ſame thing; 23 * 
ſtir and motion, crocked and miſ-ſhapen bodies of trees, waving branches, bar. * 
ren grounds, blue mountains, or beaſts, birds, huntings and the like; or, con- ſa 
trarily, always repoſe and quietneſs, ſtrait ſtems, clipped trees, level grounds in- ö pr 
tirely green, ſtanding water, and the ſame light, colour, and nature. ] 
We have formerly ſaid, that a table or picture hung up, and viewed at a deter. © 
minate diſtance, appears as the life without-doors ; of which, the frame ſhews only an 
the thickneſs of the fill wherein it is put, or wall, againſt which it hangs. The the 
queſtion is now, Whether ſuch a painted opening can be natural and deceiving lor 
without fixing a point of fight and an horizon equal with the eye of the ſpectator | pai 
and, whether it be the ſame, to place them higher or lower ? And further, whe. of ; 
ther the thickneſs of the frame be ſufficient to ſhew the thickneſs of the wall, F wo 
without continuing it upon the cloth? I fay pofitively, —— No,—and that ſuch an and 
opening cannot be natural, much leſs deceiving, if one of thoſe requiſites be the 
wanting; which I prove thus. Take a chair, and fit at the window, with your 11 
eye juſt level with the ſill, and then you will obſerve that the horizon, or greateſt nan 
diſtance parting the ſky and earth, will, as I may ſay, approach towards it and be foll 
parellel with your fight, and that therefore you can ſee nothing but ſky : then beit 
ariſe, and you will perceive rhe horizon alſo riſe, and that your eye is always level doc 
with it, diſcovering here and there objects on the ground. Now, confider the in- N 
ſufficieney of your picture, when its point of fight does not agree with your eve, g00t 
and how nature, joined to your imagined art, 1s perverted, your deceit made ap- 1 
parent and your intentions ſpoiled. It is therefore evident, that the picture, in i" 
which the point of fight is placed muſt determine your diſtance, and that the eye 3. 
ought never to leave the horizon, but be always level with it. If the eye be lower 4. 
than the point of fight, all the objects muſt needs ſeem to tumble forwards, and winc 
the fore-ground to fink, If you are above the point of fight, the fore-ground riſes, H 
and all the objects are tumbling backwards. How then can this ſeem natural and then 
deceiving? Wherefore there is no other way, than to hang the picture in a cet- prop 
tain place, and fix a diſtance whence it is to be viewed without alteration, As for WWF N 
the frame, it is neceſſary to ſhew the thickneſs of it on the cloth, in order to lowe 
know at once, the diſtance from whence you ought to view it; becauſe its angu- grou 
lar rays are directed to the point of ſight, diſco 
I am not inſenfible that this poſition may ſeem ſtrange to ſome, who will object, {grow 
that they never obſerved any ſuch thing in Howffin, Titian, Bril, or Franceſco Mala, thing 
or other good maſters : but the old ſaying ſhall plead for me; Example is better tlas Then 
precept. For they endeavour to follow the miſtakes but not the virtues of thoſe H. 
excellent maſters. I am ſure, that had thoſe great maſters thought of theſe ob- chin 
ſervations, they would not have rejected them. Do you want demonſtration, that princ 
every good maſter approves of what I ſay, and follows it? Shew me but one midd 


picture, drawing or print of theirs, exhibiting an inward viſto out of an hall or 
chamber, wherein they have forgot to expreſs the thickneſs of the framing 
walls; fince, otherwiſe they muſt depart from the naturalneſs, and we would a); 


that inſtead of an off: diſtance, they had repreſented a picture or tapeſtry. l * 
0 
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fore conclude, that if nature require this in a picture, it is ſtill more neceſſary, 
when we would have the picture taken for nature itſelf, in order to deceive even 
maſters. But ſome even think, —If I arive in the art, to their heights, I ſhall be 

ſatisfied. In the mean time, art deſpairs of attaining great luſtre by further im- 
| provements. 
| But, to re- aſſume our former poſition, my opinion is, That what has been ſaid 
ougght to be regarded, when we meet with any thing in halls, chambers, galleries, 
and the like, whether in niches, above or in chimneys, or on other occaſions : and 
| the main point is, to place well the horizon according as the piece ſtands high or 
low. My uſual practice was, to make the thickneſs of walls plainly appear in my 
paintings ; and would always have done it ; but on painting, on a time, for a lover 
of quality, was obliged to alter it for his pleaſure; on a ſurmiſe, I did it to fave 
work, not for the good of it; affirming, that the painting was thereby docked, 
and too much incumbered : but the child muſt have a name; he imagining that 
the alteration made the work look larger. 
= Here let it not be thought that my piece was wholly taken up with the ordon- 

nance, and the thickneſs afterwards painted upon it ; becauſe that would be great 
folly, I firſt ſquared out the thickneſs, and then adapted my defign thereto, as 
being more convenient than afterwards to paint the thickneſs over it, and thereby 
dock too much of the work. 

Now, to give the ſtudious artiſt a right notion, as I think, how to compoſe a 
good landſcape, after an eaſy manner, let him him conſider, 

1. The nature of his ſubject. 

2, What country he is to repreſent. 

3. What ſeaſon of the year, what month, and what hour of the day. 

4. Whether the ſubje& require ſun, or moon-ſhine, clear or miſty, rain or 
F windy weather, 

Having fixed theſe points, let him proceed to ſeek proper materials, bringing 
them together agreeable to his general deſign, and diſpoſing the objects in their 

proper places, each according to its nature and quality. 
Next, let him place the point of fight in the middle of the piece, higher or 
lower, as he would have leſs or more ſky or ground, conſidering whether the 
ground is to be a level or not, and thus to order the figures equal with the eye, to 
diſcover directly whether the painting be ſeen through an high window in a low 
ground, or from a low ground to an high; for it is commonly known, that if 
things be ſeen from an height, the figures ought to be under the horizon, and 
hen viewed from a low place, they muſt riſe above the horizon. 
Having done this, let him chuſe a proper light, falling in either from before, 
behind, or aſide, to light the object accordingly: and then to diſpoſe the 
| Principal object (if poſſible, and the ſubje& permit) in the beſt. place, in the 
middle of the piece; at leaſt from off the edges of it. 

. Of divers paſſions, if the matter require it, I mean, if the landſcape be mixed 
Nith hiſtory, one ought to predominate, and ſurpaſs the reſt in greatneſs, beauty, 

| End elegance; filling always the greateſt part of the piece with it, whether by 


Ecans of trees or buildings. The by-works muſt be ſuitable to it, the better to 
Explain the matter, It 
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206 Of Landſcapes. Book VI, 


If the ſubject be a wood, it ought to be adorned with wood-gods, guides or 
terms, tombs, ſeats for repoſe, wood-nymphs, and many other things proper 
to it. 

If a river, it may be handled in the ſame manner, with the addition of river. 
gods, naiades, or ſwimming water-nymphs, fiſhermen, ſwans, and other ſuch 
ornaments, 

If a field be the chief object, it may be ſet off with ſhepherds and ſhepherdef. 
ſes. cow-herds, bacchanals, and others. 

Rocks and caves require the ſame management ; with this caution, that the 
eye be taken with the principal object only, without other regard to the by. 
works, than as aids and incidents; for in ſuch conduct lies the beauty and good- 
neſs of a landſcape. | 

As to the ornaments of modern landſcape, ſuch as of the famous Everdingen, 
Pynakker, Ruyſdaal, Moucheron, and others who follow the modern manner, they 
do not call for the aforeſaid embelliſhments, as having other ſufficient matter, viz, 
cottages, fiſhermen, carriers, waggons, and ſuch daily rural occurrences, which 
are as proper to it as the antique; for the decorations alone, in my opinion, 
make a landſcape either antique or modern ; unleſs we exhibit modern and known 
places, wherein the antique would be very improper, as Breugel, Bril, and Hans 
Bol have done, without diſtinction between the loweſt life, and what is better: 
for Nature is in her objects now, as ſhe was a thouſand years ago; woods, fields, 
mountains and waters, are always the fame; and therefore Nature is modern, 
that is, imperfect : but ſhe is antique and perfect, when we judiciouſly adorn her 
with uncommon and magnificent buildings, tombs, and other remains of anti- 
quity; which, in conjunction with the ornaments above-mentioned, compoſe an 
antique landſcape. But when a modern proſpect on the Rhine is decked with 
antique figures and ſtories, it muſt look ridiculous ; fince cottages and civil and 
military architecture will evidently diſcover the prudent folly of the maſter, though 
otherwiſe excellent in both manners. 


— 


CHAP. II. Of the Light, Form and Grouping of Objects in Landſcapes, 


| ET us now proceed further, in confidering the principal qualities and pro- 
perties requiſite in a fine landſcape : theſe, in my opinion, conſiſt, 
T. In a good diſpoſition of the irregular objects, as well with reſpec to the 
matter, ſhape and form, as their colour. 
2. In the number and grouping them. 
3. In a good ordering of the light. ; ; 
By well diſpoſing the irregular objects, we produce life and motion; the objects 
conſiſt of crooked, ſtrait, a-wry, high and low; and by the colours we effect the 
fame; when one thing is faint and weak, another melting, this ſtrong, tha 
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The grouping conſiſts in joining thoſe irregular objects; as of two bodies on 
two liferen? grounds, that on the fore-ground — to be ſmaller than the 
other on the ſecond; thus, if a ſitting figure come forward, a ſtanding one muſt 
be placed behind it; and on the third ground, a decumbent figure; on the 
fourth, a climbed one, and beyond it a ſtanding figure again, &c. Trees, 
rocks, buildings, cattle, and other things occuring in landſcape, may be diſ- 
poſed in the ſame manner fo far as concerns the irregularity of objects; which, 
in their matter and colour, I ſhall ſhew in the following example. See plate L. 

[ ſuppoſe then, in a piece, five grounds with the off-ſcape, of which, the fourth 
is the largeſt, On the fore-ground I place a vaſe of dark porphiry, numbered 3. 
On the ſecond ground, a fountain, numbered 4. On the third ground, an hedge, 
numbered 2. On the fourth ground, a ſtatue, numbered 5. And the fifth is a 


hind each other; the ſame diſpoſition ought to be obſerved on a fingle or level 
round. 

As for the light, its principal management lies in oppoſing brownneſs and dark- 
neſs to middling and greater light : but when two lights are to ſet off each other, 
the colour muſt effect this; as for inſtance, when a lighted figure is to come off 
againſt a light off-ſcape, the former muſt certainly be of a darkiſh colour, as 
having no ſhade ; and then it will produce a good effect: for the chief manage- 
ment lies in placing a warm-coloured object againſt a light, faint and weak off- 
ſcape, contrarily, light and faint colours againſt dark and warm grounds; the 
foremoſt and ſtrongeſt object againſt the deepeſt lointain ; and the objects further 
off, againſt nearer parts of the off-ſcape : and thus, light objects againſt dark, 
and the contrary, | 

The artiſt alſo ought to obſerve, that two lights muſt never be above each 
other, unleſs. one be viſibly different from the other in force, either in colour or 
tint, leſt one ſeem to run into the other ; which, at a diſtance, would be a pre- 
poſterous union. 

Moreover, part of the lointain ſhould always be broken, and the eye, on one 
fide or the other, kept nearer, either by means of a wood, rock, building, or 
other object. A part of the horizon alſo ſhould atways be ſeen; or, for want ot 
it, ſome level object, ſuch as a fronting wall, colonade, or the like. This wil} 
produce ſatisfaction to the eye, and elegance in the piece. 

No one will deny, that unequal numbers are the moſt perfect; according to 
the demonſtration both of philoſophers and mathematicians. This inequality I 
alſo obſerve and follow in my diſpoſition of figures, thus: 

Firſt, I place one figure on the fore- ground; then, three on the ſecond ; two 
on the third; and four on the fourth ground; and then again, one; and fo forth: 
and thus, as well on a fingle level ground as where they happen one behind ano- 
ther, Theſe unequal numbers in the groups are, certainly, not of the leaſt mo- 
ment in landſcapes. 

As to the colour mentioned before, it is to be eſpecially noted, that the co- 
lour which is predominant, and has the chief place in the piece, muſt no where 
elle be ſeen than with little parts, I mean, of leſs beauty, quantity = —_— 

AP, 


low off-ſcape, numbered 1. Thus much may ſuffice as to grounds going off be- 
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* 
. 


CHAP. III. Of the By-Ornaments in Landſcapes, | 


I is uſual for landſcape-painters to have a particular inclination for one choice; 
one affecting wild and deſolate proſpects ; another, repoſed and ſoft ones; 
and a third, northern or frigid views, ſun and moon-ſhine, water-falls, downs, 
watry and woody proſpects : and the reaſon is, becauſe moſt people, by a ſtrange 
impulſe, ſeem rather to covet the gifts of nature than the heavenly ; which afford 
what is whole and moſt perfect : in a word, they ſeek only a part, though all be 
to be got. This proceeds from youth and ignorance, wanting fundamental 
knowledge, and therefore not judging what is moſt beautiful and profitable, nay, 
what they themſelves are fit for. But it is moſt unaccountable, that many land- 
ſcape painters are not able to embelliſn their own works: to which ſome may ob- 
Jeet, that as they have not made it their practice, ſo they are content with hand- 
ling fingle proſpects well, leaving any thing elſe to the owner's diſpoſal. A fad 
ſtory, that they cannot do their work without help! Whence it is evident, of 
what moment it is for a landſcape-painter to embelliſh his own work, whether 
the defign be his own or borrowed; fince certainly, if he be maſter of his 
art, he muſt alſo know what is moſt ſuitable in his picture; not trifles, or figures 
to no purpoſe ; but hiſtories, fictions or parables, taken from Scripture, Ovid, 
or Æſop; ornaments which will enrich the work. But this is teldom done, 
becauſe few have time to ſpare, or love reading. As for me, I would rather 
want prints and drawings than books. As an hiſtory-painter, I make ule of 
books, and deſcriptions of landſcapes and beaſts : but were J a landſcape-painter, 
I ſhould provide books of hiſtory ; for, What ſhould I be the better for exerciſing 
one particular part, of which I am maſter, and neglecting others as neceſlary to 


be known ? I need not learn what I already know : but it is impoſſible to get 


{ill in things without inquiring into them. Have I time for peruſing novels; 
why not alſo for neceſſary things? Am I curious to know the ſtate of * = 
or deſirous of peace for the ſake of art: of what advantage is the peace if 1 de 
not qualify myſelf to meet it ? : 3 
As there are few or no painters who have no particular manner, ſo few are q 

lifed for embelliſhment, {ſince every one ſtrives to excel in ſomething, and to get 
a name by a certain wonderfulneſs therein, either by beautiful colours, J 
gant draperies, broad and ſunny lights, or round and duſky ones ; _ hw 
ſpoil a work inſtead of bettering it : theſe they cannot forbear (their _ — 
lying in them), though they frequently have a contrary effect, when they 1 
adorn other men's works. We muſt alſo obſerve, that there are two ſorts o 4 
ornaments ; the neceſſary, and the unneceſſary. The neceſſary are ſuch ; 
pertain to the matter, to wit, immoveable and fixed ornaments. * ay ; — 
ſary are the moveable ones, viz. men, beaſts, birds, and the like; Which, 
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reſpe& to landſcapes, cannot be conſidered as neceſſary, but only as tending to 
give the pieces life, that they may not pall but delight the eye. 

To be more plain in this point, we ſhall confider, what a painter ought to ob- 
ſerre and ſnun in the by-ornaments. 

I fay then, that it is very indecent to place a woman alone, reſting near a 
priapus ; much more, in the company of men, unleſs you would exhibit a 
ſtrumpet. It is alſo improper that a woman, well dreſſed, ſhould fit alone by a 
way-fide, or in a wood, or ſtand prattling with ordinary people. It is much more 
proper to make a man — and a woman paſting by, than the woman fitting 
and the man paſſing by, or holding diſcourſe, unleſs he be inquiring the way. 
It is alſo much better, that a fitting man ſhew the way, than one who is paſſing 
along. If there be a V 25 of men and women, let not the men be idle, and 
the women loaden; and if a woman be reſting by herſelf, do not aſſign her a 
greater burthen than ſhe can conveniently carry alone, whether bundles, trunks, 
or veſſels. A woman of faſhion ſhould never travel alone through woods or val- 
leys, eſpecially if youthful, without the company of, at leaſt, a damſel or child. 
Shepherds and ſhepherdeſſes, huſbandmen and women, ſuit well together, Where 
there are no ſheep, a ſhepherd or piper, or laſſes with chaplets of flowers, are 
improper ; becauſe ſuch people are not ſent into the field to prattle, but work ; 
it is better to inquire after the ſhepherd than the ſheep. Country-people's chil- 
dren are ſeldom within doors in the ſummer time, but generally abroad in the 
field with their*parents, looking for birds neſts, gathering wood or flowers, digging 
holes, making garlands, and in other childiſh actions. In mad facrifices, or 
country feaſts and merriments, no people of faſhion ſhould appear, without good 
reaſon for ſo doing, or that they are ſpectators, and ſtand ſomewhat off. Aged 
people, eſpecially men, ſhould not be ſeen ; becauſe they take no delight in ſuch 
recreations. 

It is againſt nature and reaſon to aſſign a doleſome place for mirth and feaſt- 
ing; or, contrarily, one embelliſhed with figures and fountains, unleſs the ſub- 
ect require it. By ſuch diſtinctions as theſe we may know a good maſter, 

He is an happy painter who knows how to adjuſt his by-ornaments to his 
landſcape, and this to them, thereby making both remarkable : but he deſerves 
_ commendation if he govern all things by the landſcape. The figures or 

y-works are certainly of no leſs moment than the landfcape itſelf ; yet he may 
be ſatisfied, if he continually endeavour to make the one as good as the other. 
Such an artiſt is much preferable to others; for the frequent uſe of prints, or 
other men's works, is not the right method to become a maſter; you rely too 
much on them : not that I diſapprove of them, becauſe they canvey fine ideas, 
and ſtir up the mind (I muſt even acknowledge, that I ſhould have been inſuffi- 
cient without their aid), but you muſt get truly ſenfible, what lengths you may 
go in the theft, not to fall into the common error, out of which it is difficult to 
extricate yourſelf. 

In treating of the immoveable by-ornaments, we muſt obſerve, that nothing is 
more diſpleafing in a landſcape, than always to ſee houſes behind, againſt the 
off. ſcape; and, on the ſides, nothing but trees and hills, or fcarce ſo much as 
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one ſtone upon another: this repetition muſt needs be diſagreeable; wherefore 
it is no wonder that thoſe who are ignorant of architecture avoid it as much as 
poſſible, But it is ſurpriſing to me, that many landſcape-painters will not be ac. 
quainted with that art; even rather never deſire to exhibit it (how beautiful ſo- 
ever), than to be at the trouble of learning it; or of following the models of 
others, which are ſo plentiful, and made for ſuch purpoſes ; a point fo eafily 
attainable, and giving a piece ſo great a decorum. I have been long ſtudying 
the cauſe of it, and can find no other than a want of inclination andoknowledge 
of its virtues and value: it is out of the way to think that landſcapes confiſts on. 
ly of trees, hills and green fields, without houſes ; or, if there be buildings, 
ruins or triumphal arches, that then it 1s no more a landſcape, fince no one will 
take a hiſtory in a landſcape for a landſcape, or a piece with architecture and 
ſome trees, for a landſcape or hiſtory, but a proſpect with buildings. A land- 
ſcape, ſet off with an hundred ſmall figures, will never paſs for a figure: piece: 
but, without figures or houſes, it is like a wilderneſs or forlorn country infected 
with the plague, and where conſequently no houſes are ſtanding : it would indeed 


be a very proper Greenland view. 


C HAP. IV. Of innoveable Ornements ; Tombs, Houſes, &c. 


— 


HE tombs, exhibited in landſcapes require particular notice; as giving 

not only a good decorum, but alſo a probability to the places of their fitu- 
ation; that they may not be contradictory to truth and time. 

The moſt ſure method is, when you introduce ſuch a piece of ſtone-work, firſt 

to chuſe a proper place for its ſtanding, where it may be moſt conſpicuous to 

paſſengers, in order to draw their attention; wherefore they are made more or leſs 


ſumptuous and elegant, according to the condition and dignity of the deceaſed, or 


thoſe who cauſe them to be ſet up. They are commonly placed in the fields near 
high roads ; or, at the entrance of a ſhady grove, or elſe within it; yet in ſuch a 
manner as to be eafily approached, and ſeen by thoſe who paſs by. If they be 
coſtly and finely adorned with figures and other carved work, they are uſal- 
ly fortified againſt the injuries of time; ſome are crowned with arches, or 
elſe with ſmall pediments and mouldings ſupported by columns; and topped with 
a copper vaſe placed between two children turning on pivots, and holding iron 
clappers, with which, when moved by the wind, they ſtrike on the copper, and 
create great noiſe ; their motion was occaſioned by an hollowneſs in their backs: 
and this was done, they ſay, to drive away devils and evil ſpirits, who, as the) 
imagined, continually haunted the graves of the dead. Some of theſe tombs were 
encompaſſed with low cloſe walls, to fence them againſt the north-wind. They 
were moſt times placed on raiſed ground or hillocks, eſpecially in deſolate coun- 
tries; and we need not queſtion the — of their foundations, though we 


often ſee them in ruins or ſunk down; ſince nothing, though ever fo grong, can — 
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eating time. It is not improbable, that about ſuch places were benches for reſt ; 
2nd the more to draw the people they ſometimes made fountains near them. The 
aſhes of the deceaſed were commonly repoſited in a cert urn or box placed on 
the top of the tomb, or elſe in a niche near, elegantly carved, and infcribed with 
hieroglyphic letters or characters. 

Thoſe graves or tombs were ſo adorned with emblems and figures, as always 
to make us ſenſible, whether they were ſacred to an heroe, philoſopher, ſtateſman, 
ſylvan deity, or who elſe; if we may credit the remains, and ancient writers. It 
would be too tedious to enumerate all the particulars touching theſe tombs; and 
as thoſe things ſerve only for by-ornaments to painters. I think what I have ſaid 
is ſufficient, with the addition of what concerns their materials : theſe were various, 
viz porphiry jaſper, all ſorts of marble, red, black and white; alſo copper and 
other metals; and ſometimes ordinary ſtone. We ſee often an altar near them, 
whereon they uſed to offer to the memories of the deceaſed. 


Of Cottages and other By-ornaments. 


Cottages and country-houſes are uſually low, having their greatiſt conveniency 
and extent below; and as the inhabitants poſſeſs but few goods (no more then 
what will ſupply their neceſſities) their rooms are but few. Theſe dwellings are 
plain and mean, moſtly built with wood or common ſtone : thay have neither 
order, diſpoſition or diviſion. They ſometimes wattle them with a weaving of 
reeds and ruſhes, clayed over. The roofs are thatched, and not much windowed ; 
commonly dark within, and ſmeared without with a light colour, red, white or 
grey, that they may be ſeen at a great diſtance. Theſe houſes have often wells 
or water-troughs near them, or elſe fountains or ciſterns hollowed out of a tree, 
or made of ſtone. The fountains are mean and artleſs ; but near the town, they 
are ſumptuous, and magnificently adorned with ſtatues and other ornaments, We 
alſo find vaſes or elegant pots with baſs-reliefs, ſtanding on high pedeſtals, above 
reach, to preſerve them =s damage, Sometimes they are a little decayed and 
broken, or ruined by time and weather; as alſo by the barbarity of ſoldiers ; as 
may be perceived in the fragments of columns lying up and down in the roads, 
or near them ; likewiſe pieces of frizes with baſs-reliefs ; and beautiful cornices, 
the remains whereof, and their baſements are ſtill ſtanding. We ſee alſo, about 
the place, pieces of broken colofles ; ſome half within ground, others lying tum- 
bled into a moraſs. And, in the woods appear ſtone- lions and lioneſſes, reſting on 
pedeſtals, and ſpouting water out of their mouths. On hand-rails, they uſed an- 
tiently to place ſphinxes, if their meanings did not allude to the ſecret of ſcien- 
ces; for then they commonly ſupported columns, pyramids and tombs. They 
uſed frequently, as it is ſtill ſometimes the cuſtom, to raſe heaps of ſtones bear- 
ing inſcriptions and characters. They likewiſe ſet up poſts for guides, or figures 


for the ſame uſe ; eſpecially in winding and croſs ways; where we may often ſee 
Fe 2 terms 
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terms at the ends of roads or lanes, to advertiſe travellers of danger, in caſe z 
moraſs, water or other ſtoppage ſhould croſs the way. Whence, the word (term) 
takes its origin, ſignifying, bound or limit. Thoſe terms are like a reverſed pyr. 
amids, ſquare; with a gaping head on top, generally of copper or other metal; 
in the mouth of which the wind by its play made a great noiſe. All theſe things 
have a fine decorum, and give a piece uncommon grandeur, if well placed, and 
ſuitably adjuſted in landſcapes. To conclude this chapter, I adviſe the artiſt not 
to uſe theſe ornaments too-profuſely ; nor repeat them without ſome diverſity, be- 
cauſe otherwiſe he will prove cloying, to his little honour or advantage, 


— —— 


CHAP. V. Of beautiful Colauring in Landſcapes. 


F any thing charm the fight, I think it is the beautiful green of trees. How 

do we long for the lovely ſpring ? Is any thing more refreſhing to the eye than 

the firſt greens of that ſeaſon ? Spirits and diverſions ſeem then to revive in all 

creatures, If a real proſpect have ſuch effect, that of an artful and agreeable 

landſcape has not much lefs, wherein the bright green and other delightful co- 
lours ſhine, 


But, though it is not probable, that a landſcape painted intirely green ſhould 


pleaſe more than one in foul and grey-green colours, yet we ought not to ule ver- 
degreaſe to fetch out a fine green ; fince though it be the moſt beautiful, yet is 
not the moſt pleaſing to the eye; and moreover, very fading and changing. 

It is nevertheleſs to be lamented, that men who pretend to great {kill in paint- 
ing landſcapes, intirely baniſh beautiful green out of their works, and introduce, 
in 1ts place, black, yellow, and other ſuch colours. 

It is true, that plants and herbs differ as well in their natures and qualities as 
ſhapes and colours; that ſome are of a beautiful green; others, blue; ſome yel- 
low or ruſſet; others, grey; ſome of a fenny ; others, of a watry colour; never- 
theleſs art teaches us not to imitate the faded and mean, but what is moſt charming 
and agreeable, In the diverſity aforeſaid we ſee the object and the mean, and the 
beautiful and moſt beautiful. 

If now it be ſaid, that the artiſt ought to exhibit every thing that is beautiful, 
as well as the contrary, and that he only apes nature; I allow it ; but then he 
muſt be an imitator of well-formed Nature, and elegantly paint her moſt perfect 

arts. 
l But by my poſition, that beautiful green is beſt and moſt charming in a land- 
ſcape, let me not favour the perverſe opinions of ſome, that colours cannot be 
too beautiful, either, in hiſtory or landſcape, though they exceeded nature itſelf 
(of this I have largely ſpoken in the chapter of the harmony and placing of 
colours) for at that rate, how can one colour ſet off another? What becomes ot 
the harmony or conjunction of colours, when as in muſic, high tones do not 
agree with the low? How can gold be ſet. off by gold; or pearls, by _ 
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Were all things compoſed of thoſe two precious bodies, richneſs would not be 
apparent. The proverb ſays, Tenues ornant diademata cune, That is, 


The gold of crowns may boaſt its native worth, 
But meaner objects bring its luſtre forth. 


Many painters have erred in this partitular ; of which I ſhall give one inſtance. 
A certain artiſt had once painted a landſcape, wherein the firſt and ſecond grounds, 
and every thing belonging to them, appeared beautiful and natural ; but on the 
third ground all was very grey and foul : on this laſt 4 he had placed a man 
in a beautiful ultramarine garment, as bright as if he had been on the fore- 
ground. He was told, that thoſe two things were unatural and oppoſits; I mean 
a foul and muddy green and ſo beautiful a. blue garment ;. which was moreover 
(as the man was walking in the ſun) painted as bright and beautiful in the ſhade 
as in the light, though the light ſhould have been more broke. But the main 
error lay, in _— the green of the off-ſcape too. much, and not at all bring- 
ing down the beautiful blue veſtment, though at the ſame diſtance, This exam- 
ple may ſuffice to ſhew, that the parts ought not to be broken or fouled ſo ſud-- 
denly, though we ſee it done by many, in order to make the foremoſt parts look 
beautiful and ſtrong. Nature ſhews no ſuch ſudden alteration, nor clear weather. 


ſuch miſtineſs in ſun-ſhine. . 


CHAP. VI. Of the leafing of Trees. 
Mes painters find the leafing of trees an hard taſæ. Moſt of them in 


VI this point ape the manner of this or that maſter, without conſulting or 
udying the life; by which means, their leafing commonly becomes ſet and tiff, 
and always of one manner; inſomuch that we cannot diſtinguiſh, in their pictures, 
the elm from the willow, or the oak from the linden. 

Nature inſtructs us to know them from a-far, by their different colours as well 
as by their growths and ſhapes; wherefore, to proceed regularly and gain emi- - 
mence, in this ſtudy, you ought exactly to obſerve the life, and the ſeveral ſorts 
of green and leafing ſeen at a diſtance, whether they are cloſe and maſſy, or thin 
leaved and branched, and whether they hang in clufters, or uniformly on their 
boughs, Mind nicely the difference of their colours in their ſeveral kinds, as 
well while growing, as in perfection and decay. Alſo the fizes of their bodies, 
ſhort or long; and whether they grow ſtraight or crooked, in dry or watry places. 

Another difficult point, but which cauſes the greateſt decorum, is the round- 
neſs or relief of the trees: a good method for — this is, to obſerve how - 
large the ſpread of the tree is: ſuppoſe it thirty or forty feet; the upper round- 
neſs or near-fide muſt have the ſtrongeſt light and ſhade; diminiſhing gradually : 


every five or fix feet and the extremities to melt into the ſky, or other by-work, . 
though . 
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though the light ſhould happen to fall into the piece from a-fide ; for the more 
the light approaches you, the ſtronger it touches: and if, on that occaſion, yon 
light and heighten the utmoſt edges, it can add nothing to the relief; becauſe 
the light rounds off too ſuddenly; and having once painted it too ſtrong, yoy 
cannot help it by glazing, without muddling ; fince it will always appear diſtinct 
from the other parts as well in colour as neatneſs. 

There is alſo as great a difference between the bodies of trees as their leaves: 
ſome are more beautiful and painter-like than others ; theſe again more ſtrait and 
ſound ; thoſe differing in colour from others, &c. But a chief regard is, not to 
place aſh or linden leaves on oaken bodies, nor thoſe of the willow upon elm; 
for each ſtem muſt produce its own leaves; though this conduct be not heeded 
by many. You ought alſo not to put young and beautiful leaves upon an old 
ſtem ; for the former is like ſetting a man's head on a monkey's carcaſs, and the 
latter like patching a child's face upon an old and decayed man's body, 

We likewiſe often ſee, in common light landſcapes, the leafing lie very ſharp 
and edgy againſt the ſky : whereas Nature teaches, that even the leaves of the 
foremoſt trees unite with the ſky on their extremities, and appear dull againſt it; 
and, in the off-ſcape, ſtill more dubious. 


ſ 


CHAP. VII. Of the placing and fellowing of Landſcapes. 


Find nothing more diſadvantageous and 'irkſome to a painter, than to wed 
I himſelf to one manner of repreſentation : Nature herſelf, and the following 
precepts, will ſhew the error of it. | 
Firſt, with reſpect to the ſeveral places where the pictures are to be hung; for 
I hope no one will argue, that a piece ſuits any place; and without a variety in 
the manner of a maſter, I cannot judge whether he be a true one, or how rich 
his thoughts are, 
Secondly, Becauſe the artiſt ought, in his ordonnances, to comply with the 
fancy of the proprietor, as far as reaſon and the rules of art and decorum permit, 
As to the firſt, common nature ſhews him his error. Do we not behold fun- 
ſhine and fine weather with greater pleaſure and attention after a ſtorm ? And can 
it have a leſs effect on our ſenſes in a picture? There is even no country ſo del 
picable, but in leſs than nine miles diſtance it will exhibit a new proſpect. Hos 
can it diſpleaſe a painter ſometimes to repreſent ſtormy weather, aud then caln 
and delightful ſun-ſhine ? ſince the great unlikeneſs cauſes variety, and ths 
charms the eye. Now we ſee a ſhady grove, then a wilderneſs, next, a repoſe 
landſcape, &c. Great water-falls, huge oaks, rocks, and the like objects, well 
handled, look alſo very pleaſing in a room. Thus we might, as I may ſay, fie 
the world in epitome, and behold it at one view. 
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If a painter always follow one manner, how often will he expoſe his weakneſs 
and incapacity ? If it be ſun-ſhine, what ron will he find to ſuit all his pic- 
tures ? Can he place them always in the ſun, in order to ſhew their naturalneſs ? 
But granting the work to be placed in ſuch a light, another unhappineſs will ſtil} 
attend it; 2 the ſun- light will fall into the picture from a fide, and the real ſun- 
ſhine will come upon it fronting. 

From which premiſes it is apparent, that the common light is not only neceſ- 
fry, but always the moſt advantageous for chamber: pieces. 

A good painter ought to be prudent in the diſpoſition and choice of his work, 
carefully obſerving the nature of the place, that his art may not disjoin, but aid 
the architecture; making his landſcapes (in order to look like nature), the fur- 
ther they are from the light of the room, ſo much lighter than thoſe which are 
near it; for otherwiſe they will look but like pictures. 

The ſecond conſideration (which is a great addition to ornament, reſpects the 
fellowing or matching the pictures well; and though matching-pieces be very 
well known, yet many people entertain wrong notions about them. Their opi- 
nions, touching what is neceſſary in a fellowing- picture, are various: but they 
generally agree, that it conſiſts of an uniformity of conception and diſpoſition of 
objects, colour and light: to which ſome add, that if one landſcape be a flat 
| country, the other ought to be the ſame; if one be rocky, the other ought to 
be ſo too: in ſhort, they muſt be ſo much alike, that, on coming together, 
the one ſeems to be an impreſſion of the other; in both, equal ſky, equal by- 
| ornaments, equal filling ; nay, ſo very equal, that there muſt not be a white 
| ſpeck in the one but the other muſt have it alſo, 

My belief is, that theſe niceties are owing to the wilfulneſs of artiſts, and 
that, in a matching- picture, nothing more is requiſite than an equal point of 
fight and uniformity in the figures, when it muſt hang at a like height with the 
| other : he who would join the reſt of the particulars, ſeeks the fifth wheel on a 
| waggon ; for why, after ſatisfying my curioſity in viewing a ſolitary wilderneſs, 

ſhould I not enjoy the pleaſure of a pleaſant plain? or a woody landſcape in op- 
poſition to an agreeable water-view and a delightful proſpect ? I think the word 
Abs ſufficiently implies, that they are two pictures of equal fize, alike framed, 
receiving the ſame light, whether they hang above or next each other, moſtly 
| alike filled with work, and the figures of equal magnitude, and leſſening towards 
| the point of fight. And as for the thoughts or defign, the more different they 
| are, the more agreeable; and the better ſhewing the richneſs of the maſter's 
fancy. In a word, a landſcape ſuits beſt with a landſcape, and architecture with 
architecture; and more is not, in my opinion, required in well-fellowing a pie- 
ture. 
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CHAP. VIII. Of the Lights in a Landſcape. 


LTHOUGH we have largely treated of the lights in the precedin 

book, yet I find myſelf obligated to ſay ſomewhat about it, with reſpe 

to landſcapes; eſpecially front-lights in pieces which face windows : this point 

puzzles many painters, and not without cauſe, fince it is a critical proof of their 
Capacities. 

The chief reaſon of this is, that artiſts will not venture to undertake any thing 
that is unprecedented ; and no one has courage enough to ſet the example. They 
plead a main difficulty ariſing from hence; namely, that, having a front-light, 
they cannot make ſhades on the ground or objects, but muſt find their effect; 
going off and force only by the darkeſt touches; as if the driving clouds did 
not cauſe large — ES which daily experience ſhews they do. In the 
next place, theſe men tacitly confeſs their ignorance of the force and harmony of 
colours, in chuſing dark objects againſt light ones, and the contrary ; for, placing 
againſt an off-ſcape of green trees, light coloured objects, ſuch as white, roſe. co- 

| lour, light and ſtrong yellow, and the like, you have no need of large ſhade, 

| Would you make objects againſt a light- coloured building, let them be of dark 

1 Colours; or, a vaſe of a warm and brown colour, and againſt it, a lighter obs 

ject again ; and againſt the off-ſcape the foremoſt work is made ſtrong by the 

diminution of the tints ; ſince all that goes back or retires becomes darker and 

| more duſky ; as the ſhades, on the contrary, grow fainter and weaker the fur 

; ther they are off. Again, the grounds themſelves can afford us great helps; one 

may be light yellow, another green, another_bluiſh, according to their qualities 
as we ſhall further ſhew. 

As to the figures, they may have a ſufficient and natural fide-ſhade for ſetting 
them of; for thoſe, which are on the fide of the piece, which moſt goes away 
from the light, will receive much more ſhade than the middle ones; as allo : 
ground-ſhade ; becauſe they go ſo much aſide from the point of fight, and thx 
further, the more. f 

We conceive alſo, that if any houſes, or other upright works, running toward 
the point of fight were placed quite on the fide, the one high and the other lo, 
as here, a grotto with a viſto, there again ſomething elſe with ruſticated ftons 
or balluſtrades, &c. and before them a water, along the extremity of which 
ſome vaſes or figures were ſtanding on pedeſtals ; theſe objects, I ſay, althougi 
they had no perfect ſhade, yet, with reſpect to the light, would ſuſfice; 250 
moreover, throw ground-ſhades againſt each other; which would give the uh“ 
work a great decorum and elegance. 

If it be objected, that this management would cauſe too great a force on t 
objects without the piece; and make it look empty in the middle, and the & 
' of courſe be drawn too much to the fide ; moreover, the two corners of the pit 
Wo would then be too confining : I anſwer, that if the ordonnance be diſpoſed - 
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ſuch a ground as aforeſaid, and the colours well choſen and ordered, the 
large light in the middle will be found the ſtrongeſt, and the ſide- work 
more cloſe and compact; and by ordering ſome pedeſtals with vaſes here and 
there againſt the large and broad ſhades of the buildings, they would produce a 
fine effect. | 

Many dare not introduce any ground-ſhades on the fore-ground, in ſuch a 
fronting light, in order to break a little that large light, and make it go off; al- 
ledging, that the wall covers it, and thinking, that no more ground-ſhade can 
be Fen on the ground than that of the wall: but theſe men are much miſtaken ; 
they ſtand and behold the place, but do not confider what is built over their 
heads; what high ſtories, and what _ round-ſhades thoſe = ought to 
cauſe on the fore-ground going off, which they muſt imagine to be ſeen without 
doors above the opening of the piece; for, though it ſtand againſt a plain wall, 
yet it artfully repreſents an intire open pannel in the room, the light whereof falls 
directly into it. 

To be the better underſtood in what I mean by (objects without the piece, or 
outworks), I add the following demonſtration in plate LI. 

In the part A place a point of fight, B, and draw from it two viſual lines, C 
and D : now all that is without choe lines, is without the piece E, and called 
out- works, and may be ſuppoſed to repreſent a continued ſtone-work united and 
joined to the wall F, whereby ſhades and ground - ſnades fall on the ground; and 
all above it being ſky, you can, as is ſaid, ſhew the height of the houſe or 
chimneys, by ground-ſhades falling into the picture. 

Here it may be aſked, Whether the figures in the middle (which on this occa- 
ſion make the principal light), ought not to be altogether, or always the major 
part of them, in the ſhade? To which I anſwer, that the height or lowneſs of 
the houſe muſt govern in that point ; for, if it be high, the ground-ſhade will 
be longer; if low-roofed, neither ſo long nor broad. 

This method, ſo far as it relates to fronting-pieces, is as well founded as help- 
ful, and, though never practiſed, it is however not to be rejected: but no body 
will lead the way, without ſeeing the examples of others. And yet, every day, 
as we walk in ſun-ſhine, we may make this obſervation in nature; the ſun ſhews 
us examples enovgh. Moreover, it is natural in viewing things, rather to have 
the ſun behind than in our faces; and yet many repreſent the fun- light behind in 
the picture, and not one does it fronting ; as having no knowledge of the natures 
and effects of colours, nor of making lightneſs and darkneſs againſt proper 
grounds, and, conſequently, do not underſtand due harmony, Portrait and 
baſs-relief painters dare venture to do it, and find ſo much advantage in it, as 
thereby beſt to deceive the eye, to their great honour. ONO 

If the artiſt think he can apprehend me better by an example; I will freely 
give him one. See plate LI. aforeſaid. N 

I place then, on the right fide of the piece, a row of houſes running to- 
wards the point of fight. The firſt is ſquare, with a ſtep into the door-way ; 
the door is half hidden behind the f | | 

; l rame of the piece, and ornamented with two 
pedeſtals with ſphinxes. Two or three feet over the door is a ſmall moulding 
which 
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which ſupports the roof. Near this building ſtands another, riſing ſomewhat 
higher; the ſide-walling whereof is plain, and in front are a door and window. 
On each ſide of the entrance ſtands a pillar ſupporting the entablature, and there. 
on is a compaſs-ſpandrel. Next this are ſeen rails running up to another houſe, 


which is higher than the firſt, and lower than the ſecond. Ten or twelve feet 


further off ſtands an high wall, running a- croſs the piece; and in this wall, on the 
left fide of the point of fight, is a large open gate-way, through which we ſee 
the off-ſcape. Above this gate, on the right fide, appear the tops of ſome large 
and high trees, which fill the ſky. In the middle of the piece, we exhibit an 
octangular ſtone, and, againſt the front-cant, a water-trough, This ſtone is 
about eight or ten feet high, and has, on top, a ball, On the left fide, without 
the piece, ſtand ſome trees running towards the point of fight, 

Now, obſerve the light (which, as has been intimated, falls into the piece 
fronting), and what ground-ſhades the objects give each other, and their courſe 
with reſpect to the ſun's height. 

He now, who underſtands perſpective, may eafily 'gueſs what ſhades ſuch ob- 
jects will give on the ground, how large and long they will be, on what they 
will fall, acroſs, and running towards the point of fight : likewiſe, how much 
this front-light will exceed a fide one, in brightneſs as well as colours, All 
things parallel with the horizon are intirely lighted by the fun ; and contrarily, 
thoſe which are parallel with the viſual lines, are dark and without his reach, and 
ſo exactly limited, that the leaſt projecture, even of an inch or a ſtraw's breadth, 
will receive light, as the example ſhews. 

As for the ſet-off or harmony, no one will doubt whether it is leſs to be found 
in a fronting ſun-ſhine than a fide one; for, what is wanting in ſhade the colours 
and tint will doubly ſupply. LO 

This fort of light, how odd ſoever it may ſeem to thoſe who never tried it 
nevertheleſs affords many beautiful and advantageous accidents very pleafing to 
the eye; but I muſt obſerve, that the wider and larger the piece 1s, the more 
charming it becomes, than in a narrow and high one; becauſe, the more the ob- 
jects approach the point of fight, the leſs ſhade they give, and the further they 
go off fideways from it, the broader are the ſhades. : = 

I did not propoſe to ſay any thing further about the lights and their qualities; 
but in the courſe of writing, . of moment touching them ſtill occurs to 
my thoughts, which I think worthy of obſervation, as being ſo uncommon, that 
doubt whether any inſtance has been before given of it; it is touching the air ct 
common light falling from on high thro” an opening into a round and cloſe temple, 
or any place of retirement, rocky repoſitory for the dead, &c. I ſuppoſe the oper 
ing as the deſign will permit. Now we have formerly ſhewed, that common light, 
contrary to that of the ſun, illuminates the objects with widening rays ; wherefole, 
all things, going away from the center of the round temple, have longer and nar: 
rower ground-ſhades ; as the nearer the ſaid center, the ſhorter ; even ſo * 
in ſtanding juſt under or upon that center, they gave not any round - ade at al, 
except under foot. On the contrary, it will be found, that ſuch objects rect 


ſtronger light from on high than thoſe which go off ſideways, and the further 1 
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go off, ftill the leſs: yet we perceive the contrary in the reflexions from the 
ounds. The more the objects approach the center, the lighter they are in re- 
flexions, be the ground even white, or blue, red or yellow, light or dark. 
As for the courſe of the ground-ſhades of the obejcts, let them ſtand where they 
will on the aforeſaid plan or ground, they flow from the center or middle point 
directly under the light. 


CHAP. IX. Of Landſcapes in a ſmall Compaſs. 


E have formerly aſſerted, that the repreſentations in a ſmall compaſs are ne- 
ceſſary as a general rule for all choices; which we ſhall exemplify in 
landſcapes on almoſt the ſame baſis as that of hiſtory ; to wit, that there is a differ- 
ence between a landſcape in a ſmail compaſs, and the contrary ; and that the for- 
mer is more artful and troubleſome than the latter, though having leſs circum- 
ſtances : to which, we ſhall ſubjoin the requiſites neceflary to both, in order to 
make each in its kind equally good ; together with a remarkable touching the by- 
ornaments. | 
As to landſcapes in general, they are, as we have ſhewed, in the ſame cafe as 
hiſtories ; to wit, that a large ordonnance in a ſmall compaſs, carries more art, 
knowledge and eſteem than the contrary ; becauſe the objects require more work, 
and a more plain and diſtin& expreſſion of their qualities; which in ſmall ob- 
jects, in a large compaſs, is not ſo nicely requiſite ; for the nearer we approach 
the objects, the more ſenfibly they become. As in hiſtories, variety of thoughts 
and objects occur (ſor compoſing ordonnances, either ſmall or large, with 2, 6, 
20, 50, even an 100 figures) in palaces, halls, galleries, towns, villages, in the 
field and woods, plains, rocks, wildernefles, common roads, buildings, fountains, 
and ſtatues, ſolitary places, with tombs and grottos, ſea-ports, caſcades or water- 
falls, in order naturally to exhibit therein all ſorts of occurrences, the heroic and 
paſtoral as well as the ſatyric, mournful, joyful, and merry. And though we 
could order all the aforeſaid particulars into one piece, yet they cannot produce 
ſuch an effz&, in reference to art, as each ſingly will do it; it being certain, that 
things ſeen from afar, as we have formerly obſerved, never fatisfy curiofity ſo well 
as thoſe which are near ; whereby they become to us more diſtinct, as well in 
their exiſtence and form, as colour. We know, that the more the objects dimi- 
= iſh and go off from us, the more they abate of their littleneſs, not only in their 
& luperficies, but alſo in their out- lines and ſways. A tree's body full of * and 
9 knots, appears ſmooth and even at a diſtance ; even the crocked will ſeem almoſt 
| {fraight, and the whole leafing as one mals. 
is true, that a large and conciſe landſcape does not give general ſatisfaction; 
Jet we know that an aſſembly of few (but people of judgment) will never break 
| UP without doing buſineſs ; when, contrarily, a meeting of the vulgar ſeldom 
does any thing without confuſion. It is the ſame in muſic with many * ; 
F f 2 they 
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they make a great noiſe, but never affect the ſenſes like the ſingle voice of a fat 
woman, accompanied with the baſſo continuo ; which intirely charms us, makes uz 
ſigh, even ſometimes ſhed tears; and this is only cauſed 1. by the force which liz; 
in a ſolo, ſupported by the baſs. 2. By the diſtinctneſs of the words ſweetly ut. 
tered ; and laſtly, by their ſenſe or paſſion : all which is not to be found in: 
great concert; becauſe we cannot underſtand the words, much leſs the ſenſe, but 
fix our attention on the general harmony only. It is true, a great performance of 
mufic will pleaſe common ſenſe, but an artful ſolo is for people of judgment; the 
former does in ſome meaſure, affe& the body, but the latter touches the ſoul, and 
leaves laſting impreſſions, 

The principal difference between ſmall and great landſcapes lies in the point of 
fight, In the great, in a ſmall compaſs, the horizon is commonly ſomewhat lox, 
and in the ſmall in a large compaſs, high: in one is a high ground, in the other a 
valley; the one is a natural repreſentation, and the other looks like a map: the 
one keeps a good decorum, let it hang ever ſo high, and every thing looks up. 
right ; in the other all things ſeem to be tumbling ; and it appears well no longer 
than while on the eaſe]. In a great landſcape in a ſmall compaſs all is ſeen plain 
and diſtinct ; at leaſt one part, according as the choice is; in the ſmall in a large 
compaſs, we can perceivenothing perfectly but the general; partly, becauſe the grea: 
light creats a faintneſs, and partly, becauſe the piece 1s viewed at a great diſtance, 
as hanging commonly above other paintings: it is even a certain maxim, that 23 
pictures never hang below the eye, unleſs in an auction, ſo a landſcape with 22 
high horizon, muſt always needs be falſe. I leave the contrary to one's judgment, 
how much more decorum and advantage it has, when of ſuch an extent as to be 
placed high or low, even up to the ceiling, without fear of being hung below the 
eye, when the other muſt find its comfort under its ſet height, without hope of 
ever gaining its decorum, unleſs by coming caſually on the eaſel again. 

After having ſhewn, that a great landſcape in a ſmall compaſs, with a low bo- 
rizon, can bear hanging above the eye, and look becoming; and that a {mall one 
in a large compaſs, becauſe of the high horizon, loſes its true quality, to the de- 
termint of the painter: we conclude that there is no better method to be uſed itz 
a landſcape of large extent, in order to make it becoming and natural, than to de. 
as aforeſaid, the horizon ſomewhat lower; fince ſuch pieces are always placed 
above, I may ſay far above the eye. 1 

But here, perhaps, a difficulty may be ſtarted, namely, that if the horizon de 
ſet ſo low, the ſky will overpower the principals of the picture: but in ane, * 
me aſk, whether the ſky is to be looked on as an uſeleſs patch? Does not the &. 
moſt adorn and invigorate a landſcape, and make it look agreeable ? Mut: 5? 
ſuppoſe the earth to excel the heaven's in magnitude? Ay, but ſay ther, Tc 
i nothing to be ſeen in the ſæy.— But is a beautiful ſky ſuch a trifle, and 10 eat 
to be painted? Is it not more artful to repreſent thin driving clouds than a fr 
ground, here and there an hill or plaſh of water, graſs or herbs? A beautiiv! ®! 
is a proof of a good maſter ; but if it ſeem two large, we have an help for tz: 
make the fore-ground ſomewhat large, and then a tree or two, thick or thin. 
ed, will take up enough of the ſuperfluity, and break any thing that is obſtructing 
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Likewiſe a building may ſerve, either fronting, or in profile ; or, inſtead of it, a 
yramid or obeliſk : theſe, not to be flung into the off-ſcape, according to uſual 
practice, but brought on the fore- ground great and ftrong, letting the tops of 
thoſe objects advance high, in order to fill, and thereby, as I have ſaid, in ſome 
meaſure here and there to break the ſky. But here it may be again objected, that 
ſuch large trees would not look fine, becauſe their leafing cannot be ſeen. But is 
the leafing of a tree of more value than the top of a beautiful building, pyramid, 
or any ſuch uncommon object? Muſt theſe give place and be left out for the 
ſake ofa tree? Would it not look wonderful, and be a great pity that one in an 
hundred ſhould loſe its leafing? Let one, two, or more boughs ſhoot forth; 
there are enough without them. I ſay then, that by this means, the ſky will be 
ſufficiently filled, and the difficulty removed. And now the ſky is moderated, 
and the greateſt force lies in the landſcape and by-ornaments ; the fore-ground is 
elegantly embelliſhed, the off-ſcape broad and deep, with an extant equal to my 
with ; and the horizon ſuch, as I need not fear the tumbling of the objects. 
When I ſpeak of placing forwards great trees, elevated buildings, pyramids 
and large figures for by-ornaments, ſome may poſſibly ſay ; That then the ground 
goes down behind, and riſes forwards; fince they cannot reliſh any thing they are 
not uſed to, and which requires the objects to be ſomewhat more finiſhed and 
larger than in their common way : but although I have thus ſhewed the preference 
of one manner of painting before the other, yet I do not preſcribe it as a law to be 
always followed. My defign is only to illuſtrate what is fine in the one above the 


other. 


CHAP. X. Of Painting Rooms with Landſcapes, 


Think this point to be of moment, and weighty enough to be confidered with 

attention; the rather, ſince ſome painters often happen to ſee different ma- 
n2gement with reſpect to the rules for painting halls, parlours, &c. and therefore 
cannot reſolve on what is moſt ſuitable and advantageous for thoſe apartments ; 
and when they are to perform ſomething therein, ſo many difficulties ariſe, and 
their opinions ſo much vary, that they are at a ſtand whether they ſhall repreſent a. 
picture, or a painting in the manner of tapeſtry, or nature itſelf. 

As to the firſt ſort, we muſt be ſenſible, that the pictures being all of a ſize, and 
placed orderly, will be taken by the knowing, for abſtracted paintings, having 
no relation to the room; according to the notions of thoſe, who, being maſters of 
a good collection, are indifferent where their pictures hang, whether againſt bare 
walls or hangings. As to the ſecond ſort, it is certain, that paintings made in the 
manner of tapeſtries, will never be taken for real tapeſtries, be their borders ever 
ſo beautiful and elegant; and therefore have not the effect which the maſter pur- 
poſes. The third Tow viz. to repreſent nature, is certainly the beſt : for, what 
can be wanting, when the work. is natural, artful, and proper to the place ? 

A. repreſen+ 
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A repreſentation of tapeſtry is a lame picture. And a picture not agreeing with 
nature and the place, is alſo deficient ; wherefore, a maſter who paints ſuch, is un- 
pardonable, becauſe, inſtead of adorning the room and preſerving its architeQonic 
order, he at once ſpoils bath. . 

I was once aſked, whether any certain rules, befides the light and point of 
ſight, were neceſſary for hall-painting. I anſwered, that the architecture ought 
to be obſerved throughout, as far as concerned the compartition and ornaments: 
and that, whether painted or real, they muſt correſpond with the door, mantle. 
piece and alcove, and the whole work takes its proportion from an order, that it 
may look proper, and make up one compact body. Now, if a wall were to be 
covered with a fingle picture, it muſt be handled in the manner of an hanging : but 
a picture is ſomewhat more brittle than a tapeſtry, and ſooner damaged by hanging 
ſo low. Chairs muſt not be ſet againſt it; if it get hurts or dents, they are not 
eaſily repaired: a ſarbaſe is much better; and befides, the wall is ſometimes ſo 
long, that it cannot well be ſeen at one view. Wherefore, when the diſtance is 
too ſmall, it is better to divide the wall, and to uſe more than one point of 
fight. 

If now there be a door in the middle, or on each fide, they ought to be left ſree, 
though they are without mouldings, and even with the cloth ; for the room muſt 
have at leait one paſſage ; but not painted over, according to the practice of ſome, 
with trees, hills, or ſtone-work, as if it were not there: a very common error, 
and which no maſter will juſtity, unleſs we have a greater eye to profit, than the 
general elegance of the work. Wherefore, it is more adviſeable to enrich the 
door or doors with fine mouldings or ornaments. If the door happen to come in 
the middle, a beautiful frontiſpiece, adorned with carving, will look magnificent: 
this, in order to ſave building-charges, might alſo be repreſented on cloth; yet 
ſome artiſts who are not uſed to it, will not eafily be induced to undertake it, but 
rather ſo much more landſcape ; though on due confideration, and for the ſake of 
decorum and naturalneſs, they had better call in the aſſiſtance of another hand for 
their help. When now there happens to be a door, but not in the middle, it wil 
be proper, for obtaining regularity, to order alſo one on the other fide ; unleſs it 
be even with the wall, and the moulding of the ſurbaſe run acroſs it; in which 


caſe, you may make ſomething or other on its upper part, ſuiting with the land- 


ſcape, ſuch as a ſtone with baſs relief either diſtant or near. I ſay, you may dolo, 
but for my part, Iſhould not much like it: wherefore, my opinion is, that two 
doors are much better than none ; and though you might nevertheleſs Incline to the 
laſt propoſal, in order thus to have a larger piece, yet it is inconſiſtent, fince tae 
ceiling muſt have its ſupport according to its compartment, Under each {immer 
ought to be ſomething, either a pilaſter or term, or elſe the piece muſt have 1 
circuiar head. But rooms are ſeldom ſo ordered, perhaps, becauſe ſome me! 
love to engroſs all the gain to themſelves, excluſive of the aſſiſtance of others; and 


- were ſome permitted to do as they pleaſe, they would paint over every thing with 


flowers, fruit, or hiſtory : an architecture- painter every where mouldings. Tie 


may even in time go ſuch lengths, that could the floor be painted as well as the 
ceiling, 
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ceiling, we ſhould ſee in every ſtone, either a flower-pot, viſto, or an hiſtory, as 
ſometimes we ſee it in iron cheſts. 

I fay then, that an artiſt, though the whole work be undertaken by him only, 
muſt not introduce more of his particular branch into it, than reaſon and decorum 
require; taking the aſſiſtance of a friend in ſuch parts, if there be any as he has 
not ſtudied ; for variety refreſhes the eye. I think an hall or room, with one ſort 
of pictures, like a ſhop wherein are ſold but one fort of goods. To give an in- 
ſtance, let us ſuppoſe a room, with a ſide-wall, thirty feet long, divided into 
three pannels; and the-ſurbaſe round the room and the pilaſters between the 
pannels, to be either of painting or wood, as I find it proper ; and over the 
chimney I propoſe a picce with figures. 1, though a landſcape-painter, undertake 
the whole work ; but, not being able to manage the chimney-piece, defire the 
aſſiſtance of a figure-painter ; becauſe a generous painter, if he expect praiſe and 
honour, muſt not ſo much regard his gain as the decorum of the room ; a cloth of 
five or fix feet, more or leſs, in ſuch a grand undertaking, 1s but a trifle : let 
another hand get ſomething by it, if it tend but to the ornament of the work, I 
order a figure-piece over the chimney, becauſe it is the principal place of the 
room. For, what buſineſs can a landſcape have there, the horizon whereof 
ought to be without, nay, much lower than the picture? Wherefore, in ſo 
principal a place nothing would be ſeen but ſky. | | 

We are very ſenſible, that if in ſuch a room, we repreſent nature, we cannot 
introduce into one pannel, a morning into the ſecond, a mid-day, and into the 
third, an evening, nor uſe various countries; all muſt have one and the fame air. 
We grant, that were the room comparted into four pannels, we could exhibit the 
four Cardinal points, or the four ſeaſons, provided each piece had a particular 
point of ſight: 

As for the difficulty of the left and right light, to which the fide-pieces muſt 
needs be ſubject, and the light falling on the wall fronting, from the windows, 
we have ſufficiently ſpoken of it, in the book of lights and ſhade. 

And now, if throughout, we ſee a continued or natural landſcape, the air alike, 
and the leafing of the trees running from one into the other, when they are ex- 
tenfive enough, I imagine the painting muſt look well, and nature and art be fully 
| ſatisfied. If Iam not followed by every body, I am ſufficiently honoured by doing 
| Juſtice to art and the curious. 


j CHAP. XI. Of ornamental Painting without-doors. 


1 ER having treated of Roman painting with landſcape, I think this the 
fitteſt place to ſpeak of ornamental painting without-doors. This point is 
very uſeful for two reaſons ; firſt, becauſe by certain paintings, adapted to places, 


we diſcover what ſort of places they are, and what- uſes put to.. Secondly, becaule 
it will 
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it will be of ſervice to artiſts frequently concerned in painting viſtos, foliage, and 


other things without doors, in leading them to further thoughts. pl 
I think it moſt proper to ornament ſummer-houſes, (which are at the ends of vil 
walks, and uſually benched) with grottos, ſet off with figures and fountains; but all 
ſhallow and fide ſummer houſes look beſt with baſs reliefs of a darkiſh colour, In Fr 
houſes of pleaſure, for drinking, talk or other amſements, ſuit grottos, fountains, ho! 
figures, urns, and vaſes. The ends of galleries become architectonic views, and | 
the piers between the windows, niches with figures and baſs reliefs, according to ex: 
] 


the thickneſs of the wall. In gateways, having rooms on each fide, figures and ba{ 
reliefs are proper; as alſo fine architecture, ſet off with terms and other ſuch 
things: yet on the ſides and ſofitas of windows ought to be foliage only. 

But, to return to the ſummer-houſe painting, we muſt conſider, that as the kind; 
are various, ſo there ſuit to each, particular repreſentations as well in defign as co- 
lours, according to the different lights. 

If the building be ſquare, and have the opening in the middle, and the painting 
exhibit a baſs relief, the light ought to be fronting ; but if it be cloſe-roofed, the 
light muſt come more from below. Again, if this building be deep, or the open. 
ing which gives it light, far from the wall, it ought to be lighted moſtly from 
the reflexion of the ground; yet, if the opening be wide, the light may proceed 
ſomewhat from the ſide : but contrarily, when the ſummer-houſe is ſhallow, or 
the opening near, and one part of the painting 1s in the light, and the other in 
ſhade, its own natural reflexion muſt be ſeen in the ſhady part, that the work may 
look like a real carved baſs relief: and, becauſe no tenderneſs or pleaſantneſs can 
be uſed in it, as being in ſhade, I think the parts there ought to be handled ſome- 
what more large and ſtrong, I mean, with few littleneſſes, in order to make them 
come out, and for preventing confuſion, that at a further diſtance the work may 
look becoming. Thus much as to light. 

The colours in this caſe, if well choſen and put together, add no ſmall luſtre; 
of theſe, I think the three following ſorts the moſt proper, namely, free-ſtone, 
blue ſtone and white marble, by reaſon of the greens of the building, which cover 
it, and commonly ſhade the painting, and impart to it more or leſs of their colour; 
which however, looks lovely and ſweet, eſpecially upon the white. The to 
others, blue and free-ſtone, may be uſed for by-works ; ſince purple, violet or red 
cannot have here a proper place, by reaſon of the diſcordant green, producing at 
inharmonious mixture. But, if a clean light fall on the painting without being 
ſhaded, then the three laſt named colours appear well, as does alſo a fleſh-colour, 
and Have with the green, a good effect, as being by means of it improved: and 
the green thereby becomes beautiful and lively; eſpecially when placed better 
blue ſtone ornaments, which every where unite with the green, and keep together, 
But in this management let me be underſtood to ſuppoſe the ſummer-houle to b 
wide; where what has been ſaid is, on each fide, next the opening without 
painted on boards, giving little or no ſhade. 

In the painting, ought alſo be conſidered its ſhape, whether circular, {quar% 
octangular, oval, or any other, which will beſt ſuit there, k 
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As for the ſubjects or deſigns, they muſt be governed by the ſituation of the 
lace, Flowers are ſacred to Hora; the ſpring, to Venus; fruits, to Pomona z 

vines, to Bacchus; herbs, to Aſculapius, corn, to Cres; muſic, to Apollo, who is 
alſo the parent of the ſeaſons ; proereation, to Priapus ; and fruitfulneſs, to Diana. 
From theſe heads may be drawn abundance of matter for the ornament of ſummer- 
houſes. 

Now, to be more plain in what I have before aſſerted, I ſhall exhibit two 
examples. 

For the one, I place Zephyrys and Flora in the middle of a ſquare or round piece, 
as occafion requires; theſe are both ſeen fronting, mutually embracing in a lovely 
manner. He, fitting on her right fide, has his left arm about her neck, with his 
right hand holding her's, which reſts on his knee, and ſhe ſpeaking to him very 
friendly and lovingly, almoſt mouth to mouth. Her head inclines over the right 
ſhoulder. With her left hand ſhe is taking up a wreath out of a baſket of flowers. 
Her lap ſways to the left, and his to the right; and between them are fitting one 
or two Cupids twiſting a garland about a flaming torch. He is almoſt naked and 
winged, having a trumpet lying by him. She is airily and finely dreſſed. 

The other example conſiſts of three figures, and exhibits Flora on the right fide, 
Pomona on the left, and Apollo in the middle, touching his lyre, and fitting fome- 
what above the two others. Flora has a cornu copie full of flowers, and Pomona's 
is filled with fruits, and ſhe holding a pruning-knite. Apollo fits fronting. Flira 
looks forward, with a finger on her mouth; and Pomona, as in a ſurprize, toſſes 
her head backwards and fideways. Theſe goddeſſes fit in profile againſt each other. 
The by-ornamennts round about, conſiſt of children or Cupids. 

Such deſigns as theſe, eſpecially the former, are moſt proper in flower-gardens ; 
but where there are moſt fruits, Pomona takes place. Here you muſt obſerve, that 
I order theſe two compoſitions for baſs reliefs, ſomewhat more than half riſing, 
and lighted fronting ; but when the lights comes from a fide, they ought to be 
very faint, or little relieved ; as we ſhall further illuſtrate in the book of ſtatuary, 
treating of the three ſorts of baſs reliefs. 

In flower-gardens ſuit beſt diſtant viſtos, or groves ; contrarily, in walks with 
trees, the ornaments ſhould be rivers, ſea-havens with hills, buildings, rocks, and 
ſuch like; as they are not ſhaded by trees, but receive a pure and open light. 
Yet in ſummer-houſes and places for reſt, which are ſomewhat ſhaded by the 
greens, viſtos are not proper, but rather baſs reliefs, conſiſting of one, two, or 
three grounds. 

On the court-yard walls, between the houſe and garden, ſuit alſo baſs reliefs of 
one or other of the coloured ſtones aforeſaid ; likewiſe terms, urns and vaſes with 
£rcens, in caſe no natural ones be there; or elſe fountains, with their water-falls, 
Againſt a green hedge or wall ſuit well, circular hollows, with buſts in them, 
i alſo thereabout ſtand no natural ones. Theſe buſts may be painted of white or 
light red marble, or other light coloured ſtone. | 
R he places before-mentioned are the principal and moſt common, but ſeldom 

* to be together; yet if they ſhould, the methods aforeſaid will be of uſe, 
and you may enrich your thoughts by their means, ſince they are laid down 
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as well for hints as examples: and if you alſo conſult the fine defigns of I Pa- 
you will never be at a ſtand. But the better to aid the conceptions of a young 
maſter, I willingly ſubjoin another ordonnance of my own invention, as follows, 

I place Venus in the middle of the piece, fitting quite naked between Pomona and 
Fra; this latter ſtands on her right fide, crowning her with a chaplet of flowers 
and Pomona on her left, offers her a branch of peaches, which Yenus receives with 
her left hand, who fitting high and almoſt ſtrait, maintains a fine air and charmi 
deportment; and thus by her triplicity affording an agreeable harmony of beauty 
fmell and taſte, (for here beauty implies fight) and if the place be higher than 
broad, you may join Apollo to their company, ſomewhat off and fainter, fitting 
playing on a cloud: and thus you may, in the moſt proper manner, exhibit the fry 
fenſes. However, Apollo is not ſo abſolutely neceſſary here, ſince Venus, or Beauty, 
alſo implies harmony; but I bring in Pomona, becauſe fruits and flowers generally 
$0 together ; for flowers grow and appear all the year round, as well as the fruits in 

ummer and autumn. There are allo fruit, which bloſſom at the ſame time as the 
flowers do, to wit, peaches, apricots, almonds, &c. 

In a phytical and kitchen- garden, I would place Aſculapius the ſon of Auall, 
god of phyſic, as the principal of the piece, and to whom the garden is ſacred, 
ſtanding in the middle between Apollo and Diana; the one with his quiver at his back 
fits on his right hand, or near him, holding a ſcepter topped with a ſun, orelſc a 
flaming torch ; and the other, on his left, adorned with a moon, either on her 
head or in her hand, and equipped with her bow and arrows. Aſculapius holds a 
ſtaff twined with a ſerpent.” | 

The moon or earth, cauſes the ſeed to rot, which Apollo. or the ſun, by his 
warming and ſearching influence cauſes to riſe. As to phyſical herbs, three virtues 
are aſcribed to them ; warming and cooling, and a mixture of both : theſe may 
be oppoſitely repreſented by the aforeſaid three perſons ; ſince, by Aſculapii, 
with his ſtaff twined with a ſerpent, is underſtood Prudence, in moderating one herb 
by another, and by art to make them work their effect. 

Having thus largely handled this point, I ſhall confirm it by ſome figural ex- 
amples reſpecting what has been before ſaid, in order to ſhew what ſort of paintings 
and ornaments are moſt proper in ſuch places where we uſually repreſent any thing, 
and which muſt govern a careful maſter, in order to make his deſigns conformable 
thereto. Obſerve then, beginning with the firſt ſketch, what I ſhall further ſay. 

1. If the proprietor bedefirous of having the place painted all round, what fort 
will be the moſt proper; colours or baſs relief, 

2. What obfiructions may be there, to hinder the naturalneſs of the work in 
ſome defigns. ; | 

3. At what diſtance. it ought to be ſeen either from without or within, fince i 
mult be executed boldly, or neat accordingly. | 

4. Whether the! painting is to remain there conftantly, winter and ſummer, 

You ſee then, in the firſt example of plate LII. a place incloſed by two fide 
walls, at the end of which is a fummer-houſe-equal to the whole breadth ; e 

entrance into it is in the middle, and on each fide is an opening, through whicl 
the repreſentations of A and B, the one on the right and the other on the left, f. 
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ceive their light; as the middle piece C has it fronting. Over the ſummer-houie 
and wall appear the tops of the hind-buildings D. ow the queſtion is, What 
ſubje& is proper for C, a viſto or a baſs relief? A green proſpect, ſuch as a 
woody country, or flower-garden, would have no good effect in this green ſum- 
mer-houſe, when ſeen from without, where it ought to be viewed ; becaule a 
mixture of green with green affords neither variety nor delight. A fea haven, or 
a court, adorned with ſtatues, fountains, caſcades, and ſuch like elegancies, 
would appear exceedingly fine, viewed from within (for thoſe colours look weil 
among the green), but ſeen at its proper diſtance without, they will be found to 
be falſe and contrary to nature, by reaſon of the tops of the houſes D, which, 
being behind, and riſing above them, diſcover a general ſtoppage : whence it 
follows, that nothing is more proper for the middle piece than a bals-reliet. 

Let us now confider what is beſt for the two fide-pieces ſeen from within ; the 
one, as ſaid, receiving its light from the left, and the other from the right. A 
baſs-relief cannot, in my opinion, be decorous there, becauſe the eye muſt not 
be fo cloſely confined. They ought to be viſtos, as not having the inconvenience 
which attends the middle piece to hinder their naturalneſs : the ſummer-houſe 
being roofed in, the light therefore falls more advantageous on theſe two places than 
the middle one, as being without the glare of it: wherefore viſtos muſt be beſt 
there; and even the fainter and bluer, the better, as before intimated. An haven 
with ſhipping, a court with fountains, iſlands with hills, a ſtreet- view of fine 
buildings, temples and galleries, together with a blue off-ſcape, &c. Theſe are 
very delightful objects, and produce, between the greens, a variety and deco- 
rum: now, we ought to obſerve that the two pieces A and B, though they re- 
ceive their light from the place, yet, if we pleaſe, may be lighted otherwiſe 
becauſe they are without-door proſpects, having no communication with this 
within-door place, as the ba- relief has, which is confined to it. Thus much as 
that to ſide; the ſame obſervations are proper for the ſides E and F. 

The ſecond example, in plate LII. aforeſaid, exhibits a garden with parterres, 
alſo walled in. In the middle is a gay of letticed work; and, on each fide, a 
ſhallow letticed ſeat covered over with greens, noted A and B. In the back of 
each ſeat is a circular repreſentation ; and over them appear the tops of trecs, 
as of a large orchard, marked C, Now let us confider — ſubjects will be moſt 
proper for the ſeat A and B. Firſt then, obſerve the diſtance whence the work is 
to be ſeen, which is from without, on the near-fide of the parterres. Here, as 
in the preceding example, viſtos are not proper; and, becauſe the place is ſo 
full of green, more green would not look well: wherefore, half raiſed bas- e- 
licts would be beſt. As for the colour, we have before preſcribed it. The fides 
may alſo be adorned as before in the laſt example, obſerving what objects riſe be- 
— and above them. Here, on one ſide, are houſes, and on the other a green 
Wall. 

Behold now a third ſketch in plate LIII. diſcovering a walk with trees; at the 
end of which ſtands the painted object A. Herein you have great liberty, and 
may uſe your pleaſure ; ſince the deſign ſtands free from any obſtruction. This 
only 15 to be noted in it, that, becauſe it is a long walk, and, in nature 
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itſelf we are oftentimes tired with travelling ſuch an one, we have no occaſion t) 
make it longer by perſpective and other views, but rather ſtop the walker hy 
a fine proſpect, and invite him to a little contemplation and reſt, that he may 
afterwards the better go forward: wherefore, we here ſuppoſe, a beautify! 
imagery, fountain-like, of white marble, placed in a grotto or niche archeq 
with green, and therein painted, in full proportion, and with all ſtrength 
Cephalus and Aurora, Zephyrus and Flora, or Venus and Adonis, and ſuch like: cr. 
you may repreſent there, in a rock, having ſeveral holes diſcovering the ſer. 
Cadmas killing the dragon; or, a Diana with her nymphs ; or a term or fans 
accompanied by bacchanals or fatyrs, with their inſtruments, ſome of which 
ſpout water; or elſe you may exhibit a ſleeping Silenus, with the nymph Frs, 
ſqueezing mulberries on his face. All theſe are proper ſubjects for the place, 
and ſuitable to the occaſion, | 

You may alſo paint ſome ferms on boards cut away, and place them againſt « 
green wall on both ſides of the niches, windows, or circular hollows ; whercin 
may be ſet buſts or caſts, as you ſee in the ſecond example, of ſuch colours as 
before mentioned, and which appear lovely among the green: theſe terms may 
repreſent bacchanals, ſatyrs, gods and goddefles, ſome naked and others dreſſed, 
according to the ſeaſon and place. 


Tables or Ordonnances of Venus and Adonis, for tht 
Embelliſhment of Landſcapes. 


. AM 


THAT I may conceal nothing from the artiſts, but as much as poſſible 

rouze and enrich their genius, I have pitched on this ſubject for the or- 
nament of landſcapes : and, though it be common, yet I queſtion whether 1t 
was ever handled in ſuch a manner. I divide it into three ordonnances. 

The firſt is, Venus's making love to him. | 
The ſecond, his taking leave of her, to go a hunting, or rather to be Killed, 
And, | 

The third, her finding him dead. 

The fable is this. Yeaus was, according to the Poets, very much enamouret 
with the youth Adonis, notwithſtanding his coldneſs and inſenfibility : and yet he 
refrained not from kiſſing and careſſing her for a ſeaſon ; which much incen{ed 
Alais, and raiſed his jealouſy and rage, as often as he ſaw the youth in her lap. 


The firſt Ordonnance. 


The place opens, a pleaſant and agreeable country, ſtored with every thing 
that can delight the eye, woods, hills, valleys, rivers, and ſtone-work, — 
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houſes and temples. I ſet the point of fight in the middle of the piece. Be- 
tween it and the left fide, on an hillock, I place the goddeſs and her ſpark, at- 
tended by the three Graces, who are to adorn her; one of theſe is twiſting a wreath 
of flowers, another is crowning her with a chaplet of them, and the third is 
bringing a baſket of fruit. Some Cupids are toying about her ; one eſpecially is 
ſting at her feet, blowing Adonis's horn: at whom he ſmiles ; when Venus, with 
her arm about his neck, with her hand preſſes his againſt her breaſt, or kiſſes it. 
Behind the aforeſaid hillock, againſt the off-ſcape, I place ſome thick-leaved 
trees; the higheſt in the middle of the piece, and thoſe to the left ſomewhat 
Jower and thinner. Behind them we diſcover the remains of a colonade, rifing 
and appearing half behind the hillock, and running towards the point of fight. 
On the ſame fide forwards, I ſet a croſs low wall, which the hillock ſtems. 
Againſt this wall, which is but three or three feet and an half in riſe, I place a 
water-god fitting aſlecp by his vaſe, and encompaſſed with greens: and in the 
corner, againſt the frame of the piece, I place a large willow tree, or one and an 
half. And thus half the piece is filled. On the right fide forwards, I plant a 
knobby moſſy body of a tree, about fix or ſeven feet high; and cloſe behind it, 
a large and beautiful one fully leaved. Somewhat beyond appears an high ſquare 
pedeſtal, whereon ſtands a large and elegant vaſe, Theſe objects are in a line 
running towards the point of fight, making a way between it and the hillock, 
which is wide forwards, and diminiſhing at the end of the fore-ground, where the 
ſecond begins, and runs out into an open field ; whence to the horizon are ſeen 
ſome faint hills. 

Let us now come forward again. In the right fide corner, Envy kindles the 
fire of war; ſhe is flying with a broken ſtinking pitch-torch in her hand, and her 
head beſet with twining ſerpents, ſecretly ſhewing Mars the two lovers. And 
no we fee the devouring god of war on his belly, with one leg over a ſtone, 
lurking behind the pedeſtal, and ſtaring earneſtly, between it and the green of 
the trees, at the cauſe of his jealouſy ; his ſpear and ſhield lie at his feet. 

[ once ſaw a print of Julio Romano, wherein he has placed Mars in the ofl- 
ſcape, purſuing Adonis ſword in hand; which I think too obſcure and far- fetched. 
The ſenſe may be tolerable; yet it is againſt. the fable; for Ovid does not men- 
tion that Adonis was killed by Mars with a ſword, but by a wild boar, through 
his inſtigation. | 

In the mean time, I doubt not but this my ſketch and diſpoſition will ſeem 
ſtrange : nevertheleſs, if well executed, it will certainly appear fine with the pe- 
deſtal, low wall, and colonade; fince ſuch things create great decorum and variety 
in a landſcape. 

The light, J aſſign, is bright ſun- nine. 

My intention here is, to repreſent the month of May, or the Spring, when every 
thing is coming forth and blofloming ; though I am very ſenſible that the green 
ot the trees, by the diverfity of colour, is, in the ſummer, more painter-like ; 
however this muſt not be like a ſummer; befides, the ifland of Cyprus is nat like 
Holland, or other cold countries, where the greens come up late; for, otherwiſe, 
I ſhould not introduce a baſket of fruit. 

Now, 
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Now, if it be aſked, becauſe I ſtill ſet on the large pedeſtal a vaſe, and that 


directly againſt the hillock, where Venus and Adonis are with the Graces, whether 
this would not throw a very large ground-ſhade over thoſe figures? I ſay it would 
not; becauſe I aſſign the ſun a meridian altitude. Moreover, I do not ſet the 
pedeſtal ſo near the hillock as to be any obſtacle to the figures. The foremoſt 
tree, becauſe it riſes ſo high, can alſo as little prejudice them, its ground-ſhade 
paſſing by them, over the willow in the corner, or at leaſt a part of it; which 
makes the colonade, againſt which it ſpreads, fall back, though the trees behind 
the hillock can ſufficiently effect the ſame ; ſince I make them either dark green 
or elſe in ſhade, and the little leafing hanging over the lovers, in the light; in 
order thus to have below ſome darkneſs for ſetting off the lovers: my intention 
being to place that group directly in the ſun, in order to have there the principal 
light, 

But here ! may be reproved on a ſuppoſition that I act counter to my own po- 
fition ; namely, that in ſun-ſhine people do not ſtand talking without ſhading 
their eyes: which 1 do not deny; but let it be conſidered, that the gods are not 
ſubje& to human frailties, and therefore they can look againſt the ſun : and to 
ſolve the difficulty with reſpect to Adonis, who is not a god, I make his upper 
parts in ſhade, receiving agreeable and ſtrong reflexions from Venus and the 
Graces. | 

From whence ariſes another difficulty ; namely, by what means this ground- 
ſhade can fall on him only, fince they are fitting ſo cloſe together, that Yenus's arm 
is about his neck, and one of his hands preſſes her breaſt ; and therefore ſhe muſt 
needs take part of the ſame ſhade? To which, I anſwer, that there are means 
enough, by one thing or other, to find that ſhade. And as for Venus, ſhe may be 
ſo diſpoſed, either a little backward or forward, as to receive light enough, 
Now, that Mars and Envy, at the ſtone, may not draw the eye too much from 
the principals, by making them in the light, I bring not much ſun into that 
quarter; I mean that I ſet the foremoſt whole ſtem of the tree, and a great part 
of the hindmoſt, with part of Mars, in a ground-ſhade, occaſioned by ſomething 
without the piece ; and to let that ſhade run, on the fore-ground, juſt to the 
low wall; breaking the reſidue here and there ſomewhat with buſhes and ſhrubs: 
I might alſo place there a priapus- term, or other object, in order a little to fill that 
corner. ; 

We have before ſaid, that neither houſes nor temples muſt enter the compoſi- 
tion. Why not they, ſay ſome, as well as the ferm? To which I anſwer, that the 
fable makes no mention of any ſuch objects: and let me aſk, who ſhould live in 
the houſes ? It is not ſaid, that Adonis, though a man, had any houſhold, or that 
he worſhipped in a temple. 

This piece may be richly embelliſhed with ten or twelve figures, though Mars 
and Envy are but partly figures. Some landfcape-painters may poſſibly object 
againſt ſo great a number, for that thoſe, well executed, would better become 
an hiſtory than a landſcape : but the anſwer is eaſy ; the figures are ſmall, and 
the landſcape large. 


We ſhall now proceed to the colours and actions of the figures. W 
e 
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We repreſent Venus in her linen, yet with her upper pa : 
bare, under her, on the graſs, nana. part of a ior —.— 3 
—— — a — blue, or dark violet. 1 

e two Graces, ſtanding next to Venus, are dreſt in light- 5 
changeable ſtuff and broken colours, reſerving, about = e yon me 
of light : for which reaſon, I chuſe Ich colours as do not cauſe Rn 
reflexions in the carnation of Venus or Adonis, Her garment, who 4 — 
Venus with a chaplet, is roſe- colour; a ſecond, more forward i and with one kn — 
bent, is in white, and has a flower in her hand; and the chird having the f — 
and ſtanding on the left ſide, and ſomewhat higher on the hillock oo an — 
or ſtraw- coloured garment. We need not ſay much about Mars and Envy on 
Ceſar Ripa relates enough touching them. Nothing is more proper for M 
_ ge fillemot wor rages gem coat; and for Envy, than — one 8 

s for the motions of Venus and Adoni INg 1 ; dei 
ec mor 3 nis, they are fronting in both; but their 
onis, on the right fide, inclines his upper ith his ri 
hand on her — his right . ty _ — 
fronting, and his leg extended, and his right draun in, as if he were Tu whe 
riſe; his face fronting inclines a little over his ſhoulder to the child who bl . 
the horn. Contrarily, Venus, reſting on her right thigh, applies, in ſom — 
ven _ _ _— " * e e leg; her face, in profile, turning — 
im, fronts the ſun; her breaſt is alſo ſe ing; : 
* > order to preſs his hand to her mt” R 
n due conſideration, theſe two figures wil 
contraſt or oppoſition, in motion; — 1 = — —_— _ 
8 * — all the actions exhibited, before I ſet the _ OY 
ut I muſt return again to the ord ' hi 
hind the foremoſt ma” of > a apy — 1 yp rn — 
a finger on his mouth, and head ſunk, is ſhewing the 1 the FI rok — 
god. I place them there, firſt, for decorum's ſake ; and, ſecondly ps —— 
* 5 me rr tas, that long and ſtiff piece of ſtone-work. . 
owniſh yellow hue, almoſt as dark as the faid ſtone-work; and tf tix 
reaſons; firſt, for the ſake of repoſe ; and, ſecondly 1 ew 
there with the children, to the 1 of — * hens 1 
poſe ; to adorn the pedeſtal of the vaſe wah a b. : rel _ 3 r 6.15 
or dancing nymphs; and though it co * ſhade r 3 
lexions. There ought alſo — be added 2 Log. 2 aſngy k en 
2 ſtares back with . Dr 
5 ave before ſaid, that one of the Graces ſhould be dreſſed in white ; b 1 
caſt a beautiful blue veil over it,: | n 
1 N as proper to break the ſtrength of the white. 
* piece, thus executed, is ſufficient. for the production of many others; ef 
lay if we duly conſider - how many thin e obſerved iv it M by en is 
n 5 things are obſerved in it, which by few is 
Xs way viz. the quality of each figure, its origin or emblematic ſignifi- 
— 6 — 2 fictions are painted 1 e the Poet's deſcription, br few 
| riter's meaning, though, attended with an explanation ; which 
Y however, 
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however is only general, without the addition of the circumſtances, though wel 


known to the writer; as the ſhapes, dreſſes, colours, paſſions, and other remark. n 
ables : whence we may conclude what muſt be the cafe of thoſe men who do not 1 
make themſelves maſters of all theſe things; and how eaſily they may miſtake, even 7 
pervert the ſenſe of the writer or Poet. If the fact ay in the ſpring, they re. £ 
preſent it in ſummer; if in a winter morning, they exhibit an autumn evening; T 
ought the opening to be a ſolitary place, or wilderneſs, they will introduce dier. Ja 
fions : ſhould any perſon have a red drapery, as proper ro him, it is made blue, ru 
vellow, &c. We grant that the fable may be repreſented. plain enough ; * 
and who the characters are, and what they are doing, preſently conceived; but I 
the drift of it is wanting. 0 
It is unneceſſary to enlarge on this table or ordonnance further than to obſerre, thr 
that Mars here ſigniſies vengeance ; Adonis, the tointer ; and Venus, the ſprig; * 
which is the reaſon why thetic two laſt cannot agree. a 6s 
The Poets write, that there were four who went under the name of /enus, The bet 
firſt was the daughter of Celum and the Day. The ſecond was brought forth of and 
the froth of the ſea, being. conceived in a mother of pearl, and conducted to Cyprus Far 
by the airy zephyrs: it was ſhe who bore Cupid to Mercury, The third was the wit! 
daughter of Jupiter and Dione, who was wedded to Vulcan, chief of the cuckolds; run: 
and the fourth was the Syrian, called Afarte, who courted the love of Atonis, and * 
ro whom Solomon erected altars to pleaſure his concubines. Whence we may off. 
judge what great diſparity there is between theſe Venuſes. tan, 
As for the wild -boar, it implies the night, 1gnorance, impiety, filthinch, and 
lewdneſs, &c. T 
| uncc 

The ſecond Ordonnance, or Sequel of the foregoing Story. wild 
be at 
When Adonis was now tired with kiſſing and flattery, or, to ſay better, when hi wiſe: 
ſorrowful fate drew near, and the dogs, ſcenting the boar, ſet up a cry, he, deat and | 
to Venus's intreaties, wreſted from her embraces, and jumped up eager tor pot. ing 1 


We muſt previouſly underſtand, that we are obliged to confine ourſelves to u not o 
principal points; namely, the general diſpoſition, and the light: and thoug, WT i 
ON A > B37 conſideration, it may poſſibly ſeem to be choſen leſs advantageous that 
if it were a fingle piece (which I willingly allow), yet, as it now ſerves to mute! 
another, it therefore requires the ſame light, though a reverſed one might bet 
ter become it ; becauſe then I ſhould be at greater liberty :* but even then, tae 
' diſpoſition would not be different enough from the former. : 

We have, in the book or ordonnance, ſhewed, that when two pieces hang J 
gether, they ought to have a certain conformity; eſpecially landſcapes with — 
figures: as if, for inſtance, the heaviſt work be in the one on the right ſide, and the 
viſto on the left, in the other or matching - piece it muſt be contrary ; and yet, = 
withſtanding that neceſſity or rule, which however ſubſiſts, I find ſomething which M 
me greater ſatisfaction, and better expreſſes the ſenſe, as may appear in the ow * 
I place as in the preceding ordonnance, the point of fight in the _ - 
piece, and on the right fide an eminence, aſcended by three or four ſteps, 1101 „ 
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or parallel with the horizon, upon it, at the end againſt the off-ſcape, I repreſent 
an open niche, almoſt ſquare and compaſs-headed, adorned, on both ſides, with pilaſ- 
ters, ſupporting a ſmall but elegant cornice, here and there ſomewhat broken. About 
the niche, hang feſtoons of poppies, which are faſtened to the crown of the niche, 
and being buttoned up on each fide, their ends mtwined hang down together. 
Thro' this niche, having a ſeat before it, we diſcover an agreeable view of woods, 
lawns, rivers, roads, &c. This eminence takes up a third part of the piece, 
running off ſteep on the inner fide, Forwards, againſt the ſteps, which are moſtly 
in ſhade by trees without the piece, to the corner whereof ſtands the goddeſs, we 
place her gilt chariot drawn by two pidgeons. | 

On the left fide, betwen the point of fight and the frame of the piece, ſtand 
three or four great and beautiful trees, in a row, runing from the fore- part of the 
piece, and by the hillock towards the point of fight. In the corner, behind the emi- 
nence, riſes an high and rough rock, aiſo running towards the ſame point, making 
between both a narrow paſſage, which forwards is over-run with buſhes and graſs ; 
and behind is bare, ſo as to diſcover, through it, the off-ſcape and end of the rock. 
Forwards in the rock, I make a large craggy hollow, into which the water falls 
with impetuoſity. Thus much moſtly as to the fore- ground: at the end of it 
runs a narrow crofling river, from the · eminence to the back part of the rock; 
along the fide whereof, I ſhew a plantation of high trees, in order to make the 
off. ſcapes, which is ſeen through them, apear as in a valley. On the level whereon 
ſtands Adonis; I ſet, between two trees, a white marble baſis, with a broken term, 
and its trunk lying near it. | 

Thus 1 have ſhewed the general defign ; which I quiſtion not, will appear more 
uncommon and wood-like than the other. The third I hope to make till more 
wild than this, 'becauſe the ſubje& requires it, Some may poſſible think it is to 
be an agreeable and delightful ordonnance ; but the ſequel will ſhew it to be other- 
wiſe; for in this, T repreſent the month of Augiſt, and the fun ſomewhat darkened 
and fiery, inſtead of ſhining brightly, the air gloomy and cloudy, as if it were go- 
ing to thunder; the wind alſo blows, and every thing is ſhaking and in motion, 
not one way, but as in a whirl- wind, the duſt, like a vapour, riſing from the ground 
in ſome places. 

Perhaps you did not expect this ſort of management, but on due conſideration 
of the Caſe, it will be found both natural and artful. | 

We now proceed to diſpoſe the characters. 

The Goddeſs, ſeeing the evening approach, doubled her courtſhip. The cold 
Adonis contrarily, eager for ſport, hearing the noiſe of the dogs, haſtily ariſes from 
the eminence, Now, all things are in an hurry, Venus follows him with intrea- 
ties; but in vain; Fate ſeizes and pulls him along with her. The Graces are in con- 
fuſion ; one runs after him; another, fearful of the goddeſs's ſwooning, and tum- 
bling down the ſteps, ſupports her; the third, ſadly ſhrieking and crying, lifts 
up her open hands on high. The boys are in contention ; one is hawling Adonis 
away, and the other ſtopping him: Cupid lies thrown on the ground: others run 
Vith the dogs before. The wild boar appears in the before-mentioned narrow paſ- 
7 fage, between the eminence and the river; ſet on by Cruel Rage with a pitch-torch 
in her hand, H h Now 
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Now this ardonnance ſeems to have much more work than the preceding; ang 
yet, if conſidered, it will be found otherwiſe ; and that in the former, the figures 
are only more ſcatticred : beſides, in hearing things related, they always ſeem mate 
to us, than in the picture itſelf. 

Venus, I exhibit as coming down the ſteps, as alſo one of the Graces, who runs 
after Adonis, ſince he is ſlipt out of the goddeſs's hands. The youth, I repreſent 
running juſt in the middle of the piece, between the eminence of the trees, three 
or four paces beyond the ſteps, whereon the goddeſs ſtands beſeeching him in 
tears. He is almoſt half in the ground-ſhade of the eminence ; for I have aid 
that the ſun 1s ſetting, The children who attend the dogs, are entircly ſhaded bj 
the ſtone-work on the eminence, which is ſo high and large, that the badies of 
the laſt trees do not eſcape it. Venus ſtands with her right foot on the lowermoſ: 
ſtep, and with the left on the middlemoſt on the inner corner, ſtooping; her un- 
der parts almoſt fronting, and her upper parts turned fiedways towards him; pref. 
ſing her folded hands, with the elbows forwards againſt her body, and ſinking 
her head, looks from him towards heaven. I place one of the Graces by her fil 
as coming down, — the goddeſs about the waiſt with fear and concern, 
and, with amazement, looking to the left after Adonis. The other virgin, who 
runs after him, is now with one knee on the ground, with her left hand ſhewing 
him the goddeſs, and with her right hand holding a ſkirt of his coat; ſo that ſhe 
is moſt ſeen from behind. The third has, as is ſaid, her hands ſtretched on high, 
and her face is ſwelled by the violence of her outcries. Adonis, as in great haſte, 
advances his right leg, turning his breaſt to the right to the light ; he holds a ſpear 
in his right hand, high cloſe to his fide, which a boy is withholding with all his 
ſtrength ; for which, another angrily ſtrikes him with his bow. Adonis looks down- 
wards, with his face fronting, at the virgin who is at his feet; pointing, with 
his left hand, which is fore-ſhortened, at the wood; by which arm Fate is pulling 
him thither ; ſhe is flying, and has a rudder of a ſhip on her ſhoulder ; her righ! 
ſhoulder and right breaſt come forward, her other parts being fore-ſhortencd, ard 
her face turned backwards, Before him, I repreſent a Cupid alſo flying, and pus 
ling him towards the wood by the ſtring of the horn which ſwings by his fide, 
This boy is ſeen quite from behind, with his feet flung out, and holding his boy 
in his right hand, with which he is threatening another, who is tumbled down, anc 
lycs alſo fore-ſhortened, with his head forwards, and feet towards Adonis; he is ll 
in ſhade, except his head, and the hand with which he ſcratches it; his torch lies 

ear him extinguiſhed. 

A flappet of YVeaus's red garment comes about her right arm, and ſwings behiac 
over her left leg. The chaplet of flowers falls from her head down her back. 
#ate is dreſſed in black, with a ſmall flying veil over it. 

Behind the broken term are ſeen the arms of Mars, viz. his armour helmet, 
ſhield, ſword and ſpear, lying on the ground in ſhade. Now, although Mars does 
not appear in his own ſhape, but in that of the boar in which he was metamor- 
phaſed, yet we need not wonder at it, becauſe, we muſt not ſuppoſe, that as he was 
a god, he entered into it ſtockined and ſnoed. Some may poſſibly aſk, Whether 
he could not do it in his full habbliments? and I ſay, he might; but then I mul 


" 


— 
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ik again, How we ſhould know it? The dreſſes of gods and men have no ſen- 
fation, either good or bad; they are even of no other ſignification than to 
make the perſon known; for, were they ſubject to the paſſions arifing from heat 
or cold, they would alſo ſhare the puniſhments of the body, as the head, hands, 
&c, do. 

Yet it may be very reaſonably aſked here, in caſe we were-to repreſent the 
cancrous Aglaura, metamorphaſed by Mercury into a touch-ſtone, whether her gar- 
ments ſhould not be quite black ? and I anſwer, that nothing but her body 
ſhould be ſo ; for otherwiſe my aſſertions fall to the ground, though I have ſaid, 
that the dreſs makes the perſon known: nevertheleſs I ſhall in this point fur- 
ther explain myſelf. 

The king Lyncus approaches the bed of his ſleeping gueſt Triptolemus with inten- 
tion to ſay him. Ceres appeared at the very inſtant, and took the weapon from 
the king ; at the ſame time transforming him into a lynx, a beaſt like a tyger, 
for violating the laws of hoſpitality. This ſtory I would repreſent thus. The 


| king is not there; the beaſt I make taking to flight, ſhaking from him, about 


the floor, the purple garment and crown. This I think moſt agreeable to nature 
and probability. Add to this another inſtance. 

Juno, ſays the Poet, in wrathful jealouſy, beat the poor Caliſto ſo much, that 
ſhe was metamorphaſed into a ſhebear. Now, How is this to be repreſented, 
in order to know what ſhe was, man or woman? I would repreſent the frighted 


bear as taking to flight, not cloathed, but dragging her garment behind her 
along the ground. Here the bow, there the quiver of arrows, ſtrap, and other 
ornaments- 


Yet in what a mean manner have J ſeen the king Lyncus repreſented by Teſto. 


He ſtands with the dagger in his hand, cloathed and crowned, having for legs 
dhe frightful paws of a bear. 


Thus I have affirmed, that cloaths ſerve gods and men only for diſtinction: 


| which brings to my remembrance, a print of Pouſſin, confirming what J have ſaid. 
It exhibits the Ely/an fields, with the happy ſouls at reſt, and Youth, or eternal 


Spring, dancing and ſtrewing flowers. ere we ſee Hyacinthus, Narciſſus, Crocus, 
Adonis, Ajax, and many others, in fitting poſtures, as when living: whence we 
may eafily perceive, how difficult it would be to know them without their parti- 
cular badges of diſtinction, as the ſpear, horn, fountain, helmet, chaplet of 
roles, &c. and how impoſſible it was Pouſſin, ſo excellent end learned a man, to 
make Har known, ſeeing he there repreſents him in the ſame rage or deſpair, to 


do wit, ſtabbing himſelf, as when he was before Troy. A great miſtake, in my 
= CPinon, with reſpect to probability. I ſhould rather have left it out; as alſo the 
chamber: pot or ciſtern wherein Narciſſ#s is viewing himſelf. 


can hardly believe ſo ſtrange a defign to be of Pœuſſin himſelf ; fince Jjax is 


placed in ſo cruel a poſture among the happy ſouls; a man who, being a felode ſe, 


rather deferved hell. Why may not Siſyphus, Ixion, Prometheus, or Tautalus, who 
are doomed to helliſh puniſhments, be of their company? It is true, that Ajax 


*, acted only againſt himſelf, on account of the arms of Achilles, to which he had a 
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claim, and the others offended the gods; one ſtole the fire from heaven, another 
had the impudence to trepan the goddeſs Juno to his luſt by an ambuſh, &c. 

* Tefta has, in my opinion, in many particulars, exhibited the ſame repreſent. 
tion, better and more intelligible than Poyſfin, as being much larger, and more 
pleaſant and painter-like : but yet he runs counter to the probability of that place 
of reſt ; as we may perceive in the two figures of a boy and girl, where he i; 
taking ſome flowers out of her lap, and ſhe, in return, 1s ready to ſcratch out his 
eyes; being an old quarrel reyived. Now, in fact, neither hatred, quarrel or 
jealouſy, nothing but repoſe and peace ſhould appear there. 

But methinks I hear ſome ſay, that I derogate from the worth of thoſe two great 
men, by thus expoſing their miſtakes, and that it is eaſier to find faults than to 
make a thorough compoſition ; which I perfectly own: nevertheleſs my intention 
is not in anywiſe to build a reputation on their errors; fince it will appear, 
throughout this work, that I am no kinder to my own miſtakes than to thoſe of 
others ; and this with a view of ſhewing artiſts a way for avoiding ſuch common 
defects, and of making them more careful to mind probability in all parts, 
Here let us make a compariſon between an architect and a painter. A good 
architect ought firſt exactly to know what ground is moſt proper for his pur- 
poſe, in building a temple, palace, &c. as, whether it be firm or marſhy, and 
to which quarter he muſt order his front; and then to proceed to work. It 4 
painter intend to repreſent a courtſhip or a military exerciſe, offering, or ay 
thing elſe, he will alſo look for a proper place wherein to lay the ſubject. The 
architect makes a plan of his court with all its appertunances ; of a temple, 
with the choir, altar, and other particulars, &c. of a fortification, with its ba 
tions, ravelines, rendezvous, &c. A painter likewiſe exhibits the Ey fields, 
or the garden of Flora for careſſes; a temple, for divine ſervice ; a court, with 
the king and his retinue ; or a foreſt for hunting. Now, if a perſon enter the 
temple, during divine ſervice, with a ſword in his hand, or he ſtabbing himelt 
in the Ely/ian fields, among the happy ſouls, in order to give his foal a ſecond 
remove; Would. you not conclude thoſe things to be very improper for ſuch 
places, and fitter for Trey? I aſk, Whether the ſacred temple and fields are no: 
thereby profaned ? and were dogs to be hunted in the palace-court, or place 0: 
rendezvous, would it not be ridiculous ? Ajax never entered the Ely/fian fields be. 
fore his ſoul's ſeparation, yet here he ſtabs himſelf again: Has he another ſou 


to depart from him ? | 
Let us now proceed to the deſcription, diviſion, and conſideration of the, 


Fhird and laſt Ordonnance. 


The goddeſs of love perceiving all her endeavours to be fruitleſs, and grow. 
ing impatient for Adonis's return, took her chariot, drawn by two ſwans, ans 
drove ſwiftly towards the wood, in order to. ſeek him, leaving her Graces behind, 


as uſeleſs at this juncture, as we ſhall further explain at the end of this ordon- 
ar 


10 


nance, Cupid follows her ſhricking. The unhappy youth, bit by the wild bo 
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in his groin, lies gaſping againſt a large oak; where, at laſt,” Venus finds him in 


his blood : wherefore ſtepping from her chariot, like a frantic, ſhe bewails 
him, abhorring her godhead, and curſing the cruel tyranny which preſcribes law 
to heaven and earth. In the mean time Adonis expires, and his waving foul is 
taken by Mercury, and carried to the Ely{an fields. 
This fable I repreſent thus. | 
Adonis is lying on his left fide, fore-ſhortened, with his neck againſt the trunk 
of a large oak; and his right breaſt and ſhoulder upwards ; his left arm extend- 
ed; and the right cloſe to his body, holding the ſpear which is partly un- 
der him; his head hangs almoſt on his left arm, a little foreright, with the right 
cheek upwards ; his feet are turned towards the left corner of the piece, for- 
wards ; his left knee, reſting on a ſmall rifing, or ſtone, is half drawn up; an 
hunting-horn lies at his feet. The dogs at his head, on the left fide, howl and 
yelp. Cupid, on his right fide, ſtoops down, and looks at Venus ſhrieking ; at 
the ſame time opening Adonis's garment, in order to ſhew the bloody wound to 
his mother; who, aſirighted, ſtarts back, and raiſes her hands towards heaven. 
Cupid's back is, by the goddeſs, partly in the ground-ſhade ; his breaſt is fore- 
ſhortened, his feet cloſe, and knees ſomewhat bent ; holding a torch in his right 
hand. Venus, as has been ſaid, raiſes her hands on high, putting out her right 
leg, and drawing back her left foot on a cloud, which, behind her, runs up to 
the right under the chariot ; her upper parts incline over the ſaid left foot; her 
chin is ſunk into her breaſt ;- and thus ſhe beholds the wound. Her breaſt is 
fore-ſhortened, and her right hip is fronting. Behind the aforeſaid oak, againſt 
which Adonis is lying, the chariot is ſeen in profile, on ſome waving clouds alike 
with the horizon; which about Venus deſcend gradually lighter and lighter to 
underneath her foot. The chariot, though gilt, yet kept dark by a cloud, is 
elegantly wrought with children, feſtoons and foliage; behind, on top, is a large 
ſtar, and the chariot partly hid by. the body of the oak. Forwards, between the 
middle and the left corner, ſtands a ſtone, about three feet ſquare, with the 
broken trunk of a term, the reſidue whereof, as the head and a part of the body, 
lie on the graund, among the buſhes and ſhrubs. This ſtone ſtands ſomewhat 
obliquely, with. the, left corner towards the left fide of the piece; cloſe to which. 
fide riſes an high tree; and a little further, another, quite overgrown five or fix 
feet high. Behind the ſtone, among the ſhrubs, thiſtles and thorns, the boar, 
attempting to fly, lies wounded in blood and dirt on its fore-legs, with its mouth 
wide open. On the ſecond ground, on the right fide, goes Atropos with her 
ſciſſors in her hand and diſtaff on her ſhoulder ; being, almoſt to the middle, hid 
behind the ground and in ſhade, except her. head and a part of one ſhoulder. 
The principal view is on the left fide of the point of fight. A little above it 
flies Mercury with the ſoul of the youth, in order to carry: it to the Elfian fields. 
They are both ſeen fore-ſhortened, with their right ſides fronting. The youth is. 
quite naked, having his arm . craſs his breaſt, his legs:cloſe,. and his left foot a 
little above the other. Aercay holds him with his left arm behind about the 
middle, and, looking at him, with his caduceus forwards, points to the place they 
are 
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are going to. A ſaddlll garment, of this winget meſſenger, is flying behind him 
upwards. 3 ali 2-71 men gare = . 

The ground is craggy and rocky, here and there over-run with graſs, thiſtle, 
and hollies. 1 F ö 

The light comes from the right fide, a little fronting, and the weather is rainy, 
The air is winter-like, yet calm. The trees are but thinly leaved, except ſome 
which can endure the winter, as cypreſs, laurel, elm; briar, &c. which muſt 
give the moſt green here. The end of the fore-ground, on the right fide, to 
the foot of the goddeſs, is in ſhade, by a buſh and ſome ſmall trees. Veni, Cy. 
pid's upper parts, the dead body, with the ground, and the tree againſtwhich it 
lies, are ſtrongly lighted. The ſtone forwards, under Adonis, is moſtly ſhaded 
with the fore-ground, by ſome cypreſſes on the right fide, quite forward in the 
corner. Some pieces of the term (which repreſents a faunus or ſatyr), lying ſome- 
what further. receive a little light, - The boar, whoſe hind-parts are hidden be- 
tween the left fide of the ſtone and the tree ſtanding by it, partakes alſo of that 
ſhade to almoſt his neck. The happy foul, flying with the winged meſſenger, 
Juſt by the tree or chariot, 1s, with him, from the feet to the middle, ſhaded by 
the leaves and branches of the trees ;. and are far above the horizon, ſo that the 
04g of the trees almoſt touchets their heads. The fign Capricorn, in token of the 

rſt winter month, appears in the air, very faint, and lighter than the air; it is 
juſt over, the chariot, where the fky is darkeſt, | 8 

As for the colours, I order them thus. Venus is in an airy dreſs of pale roſe- 
colour, with a blue veil over it. Admis, with his right ſhoulder and breaſt bare, 
has a light fillemot veſtment, with violet reflexions; his cheeks are pale, and 
lips livid, and fo are his hands and feet, yet he has a beautiful ſkin. Venus is 
very clear and tender ſkinned; her face and hands warm. Cupid is of a middling 
complexion. not ſo clear as'the goddeſs, and ſomewhat more roſy than Adonis. 
Venus has light hair ; Adonis light cheſnut, and Cupid brown hair. 

This ſubject requires more cypreſs and myrtle than other ſorts of trees. 

The ground forward, from the right fide to beyond the ſtone, is marſhy. 

I do not introduce the Graces here, as in the preceding ordonnance, becauſe 
they are improper ; for they muſt not attend Venus on ſorrowful occaſions, as ha- 
ving a quite different uſe and meaning, as we ſhall here obſerve ; and the rather, 
ſince in the former ordonnance we have ſhewed the ſignifications of Venus, Adonis, 
Mars, and the wild boar, 988 5 

Heſiod teſtifies, that they were three ſiſters, who by the painters, are repreſented, 
young, jolly and agreeable, hand in hand. That their dreſſes were flying, thin and 
gay, diſcovering their nudities. That the eldeſt was named Alais; the ſecond, 
Euphroſyne, and the youngeſt, Thalia. Seneca proceeds further, and ſhews their 
qualities and fignifications ; ſaying, among other things, in his Treatiſe de Bene 
ficiis, that ſome by the firſt imply comfort itſelf, that the ſecond receives, and the 
third retaliates it. Others again are of opinion, that by this triplicity, are ſigni- 
fied the three particular delights or kindneſſes, to wit, ſhewing kindneſs, receiving 
kindneſs, and requitting. But that they ſhould be repreſented thus hand in 
hand, without ſome occult meaning, is not likely, but rather, that thereby 4 
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nificd, that beſtowed benefits-paſhng from hand to hand, at laft return to the per- 
ſon who firſt beſtowed them. They are repreſented as having a jolly air ; becauſe 
benefits, to be perfectly a reeable, . ought to be conferred frankly and liberally ; 
without which, the act loſes its grace. Their youth fignifies, that the memory of 
paſt benefits ought never to grow, ſtale, | Their virginity ſhews, that they are pure 

and upright, univerſally beneficial, without hope of return, which fullies the be- 
nefaction. Their thin rayment ſhews, that the enjoyment muſt be ſo great as to 
be viſibte. 8 „Ad owe} 3h $4 | | 
' To ſay more, would be a. repetition of what has been already handled in the. 
chapter of hieroglyphics and their ſignifications. 
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HAP. XIII. The Fable of Dryope,. for the Embelliſhment of 
Hae Landſcapes... - 785 


AV ING in the preceding chapter, delivered what I had to ſay touching a 


another. ä 
L have choſen for this purpoſe, the fable of Dryope, and will adapt it as much 
as poſſible tothe ornament of landſcapes, making it a without-door proſpect. 

The ſtory, accarding to Ovid, is this. Dryope, inſenſible of the ſorrowful 
diſaſter that was to befall-her,'on à certain time took a walk by a lake encompaſſed 
with myrtles, with intent to make the nymphs of the place, preſents of garlands 


of flowers. She took with her, her little fon Amphiſics, not a year old, accompanied 


by her ſiſter Jale, with a baſket of flowers and wreathed garlands. Near the lake 
ſtood a tree, called .010s, bearing red blofloms ; of which ſhe raſhly broke a twig 
to pleaſure her child; but perceiving blood to iſſue from it, and that the whole 
tree was thereby violently agitated, ſhe was much affrighted; and the more, 


when in going thence, ſhe felt her feet to faſten into the earth; for ſhe was trans- 


formed into a tree. „i ; 

[ exhibit the ſubject (ſee plate LIV.) in a delightful valley, (according to the 
teſtimony of the poet) planted with myrtles, and encompaſſed by a brook. In the 
middle of the piece, I place, as the principal, the tree Ltos, full of red bloſſoms 


and thickly leaved. From this tree Dryope broke off. the ſprig. I make it to 


ſhake and move ſo violently, that the trunk of it by that means become diſtorted 
. and winding, On the left fide, I place the raſh Dryope, of a beautiful air, and 
8 black haired, having her ſon Ampliſis about the middle in her left arm. She ad- 
Aces with her left foot towards the tree, a little drawing back the right : her 
upper parts fall back fill more. In her right hand, lifted up, ſhe holds the bloody 
Prig, at which ſhe ſtares in confuſion. Her left thigh comes forward. Her up- 

per 


fine fable, and the myſterious ſenſe of ſome circumſtances, I find myſelf 
obliged, by the ſatisfaction which ſeveral of the beſt artiſts have found therein, to 
gratify their. deſires, and to give an handle for exerciſe, in ſketching ſuch 
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per =_ ſway to the left ; her breaſt is almoſt fronting directly againſt the light; 
her face in profile more or leſs turns back and her feet are by this time fixed in 


the ground. We ſee the child's hinder parts, and its head is ſet off _=_ her 
breaſt, Her ſiſter, on the right fide of the tree, ſtanding over againſt her, I re. oth 
preſent with light hair, and in the utmoſt concern, wringing her claſped hands wh 
againſt her left cheek. Her head turned tothe right, hangs over her right ſhoul. cov 
der; her breaſt heaves, and her under parts draw quite back. Her knees are bett, 700 
her right foot flung out, and the left drawn back, as if ſhe were fainting away, left 
She is about fourteen or ſixteen years of age. The nymph who ſupports Dryyyy, leg 
is placed between her and the tree, holding her back with her left hand, and with a fit 
her right uncovering the leg, and ſhewing to the ſiſter, at whom ſhe looks, that tern 
the foot has already taken root. Another nymph, who 1s taking the child, has The 
her left fide fronting, yet her back parts are moſtly viſible ; ſhe is on her knees, ed a 
the left forward, the other quite drawn back, puſhing with her foot againſt a of a 
water veſſel, which at the brink of the water ſhe overturns. A third on the right olc 
fide, comes running, quite aſtoniſhed, with a lap full of flowers ; ſhe points with ; he 
her left hand towards the others, and looks to the left at her companions fitting 18 gr 
on the banks of the river, which partly runs between the trees towards the point ther 
of ſight. The one ariſes and looks forward with amazement, and makes it known looſe 
to the other fitting towards the water, who therefore ſupporting: herſelf on her left _ 
hand, turns her upper parts to the right, in order to look back. They have "ps 
moſtly chaplets either on their heads or Ping by them. 5 a. 
Thus much, as to the diſpoſition and actions of the moveable by-ornaments, * 
which conſiſting of virgins, each is contraſted according to her paſſion. We non "ot 
proceed to the immoveable ornaments. | c — 
On the left fide, on a rifing ground, between the the trees, Iplace a large front dg 
ing Priapus term, without arms or legs, moſtly in the ſhade againſt the off-ſcape, — 
which ſtrongly throws eff the foremoſt group. On the right ſide forwards, half In 
in the water, I ſet a ſquare large rough ſtone, whereon lies a garment or veil, and Ae 
a parcel of leaves and flowers. In the pannel of this ſtone is carved a Fatality in ey 
baſs relief. Behind it, and between the nymph with the flowers, I place on the mT 
ground a baſket of chaplets. 2 . EY ef an 
As for the ſeaſon, it is laid between ſummer and winter, in the ripening autum 3 
and in fine weather for the time of year. The light is a fide one a little fronting, 2 
The ſun may be put in or left out, as every one pleaſes, becauſe it is not mes. il 
tioned or inſiſted on in the fable. | ; |; in ord 
[ ſhall next proceed to deſcribe the further circumſtances of this ordonnance ; —— 
ſince without ſnewing the light and darkneſs, harmony and colours, it 15 * * * 
and not like nature. It muſt be granted, that the harmony and r pr orce : 
times ſhew themſelves, and that the light 1s ſufficiently apparent to him w - - beht « 
derſtands perſpective: but whether there may not occur ſtill ſomething beyon — but th 
common gueſs and judgment, I very much queſtion. As for the conn OY more 
muſt needs be expreſſed; ſince without it, it is impoſſible to know or pen confid, 
mine or any other painter's thoughts, | therefor tion of 
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I therefore affign Dryope, as the principal character, a blue ſattin garment ; one 
flappet whereof goes over her right ſhoulder and comes under her girdle, and the 
other is in her left hand, with which ſhe holds the naked child about the middle, 
when the remainder, with an under flap tucked in the girdle under her left breaſt, 
covers all her other parts down to the feet, except the left leg and foot, which is 
rooted in the ground. Her under garment , as likewiſe the open ſleeve about her 
left arm, is yellowiſh white with green reflexions. Her garment next the left 
legis open. The foremoſt nymph is almoſt naked, _ no other covering than 
a fine white ſmall ſcarf about her middle. The dreſſes of Dryepe and Hole are ins 
termixed with gold in order to make a difference between them and the nymphs. 
The nymph who is naked from the middle, I dreſs in a dark green gown, gather- 
ed at the navel, and faſtened by a girdle. Jole has an airy garment cloſe-fleeved, 
of a bright roſe colour, girt with a broad girdle of dark violet embroidered with 

old; and under it a flowered coat open below, and giving freedom to the legs. 

he ſtone forward is greyiſh, and the veſſel dark red. The ground next the water 
is graſſy; and thus ' variegate the whole fore ground. The nymph, who on 
the right ſide of the ſecond ground comes running, has a greeniſh breaſt garment, 
looſe and untied without fleeves, and faſtened but on one ſhuulder, the left breaſt 
and legs being bare. The other fitting further behind on the edge of the river, I 
leave quite naked. Her companion has a ſmall green ſcarf, The ſtone Priapus 
is dark gray inclinable to violet. 

As for the light, I think that the major part ought principally to fall on Drycpe 
and the two nymphs next her, and on what elſe belongs to that group. The re- 
fidue may be little, and moſtly foreign lighted, either from behind, before or 
fideways ; yet in ſuch ſort as that the cauſe thereof and the ſhades (as by what 
and from whence) may plainly appear; otherwiſe they will be but looſe fancies, 
without foundation, 

Some may poſſibly queſtion, whether hereby the light will anſwer my purpoſe, 
becauſe I aſſign Dryope a blue garment over a yellowif --Fhite one, judging, not 
without ſeeming reaſon, yet without knowing my intention, that the contrary 
would look more decorous ; namely, the light over the dark ; becauſe the great- 
eſt and _— maſs of light falling on her middle parts, to wit, belly and legs, 
the naked child would be more beautifully ſet off, if her breaſt or upper parts 
were dark, than againſt the yellowiſh white. This with reſpect to the light, I 
Villingly allow, but not as to the colour; for I deſignedly made the garment blue 

in order to make the naked nymph beautiful; and yet, with intention that that 
part might keep a ſtrong and broad light : for this reaſon, I have choſen a ſtuff 
for it accordingly, it being brown, that ſattin has a gloſs, and almoſt the ſame 
: force as gold or filver ſtuff. The red garment of Jole, as being a beautiful and 
ügbt colour, will be ſufficiently, yet too much, ſet off againſt the dark ground: 
but the blue has here, on account of the great maſs, more power, though having 
$ Pore light about it; for the red is but a ſmall ſpot, I have as much as poſſible, 
onſidered the probability of this repreſentation, and the harmony in the diſpoſi- 

non of the colours; aſſigning each figure its particular and proper emblematic co- 
ur, not only in the draperies, but alſo in the nudities, giving one a fair and ten- 
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der, another a more browniſh ſkin, and fo forth. Each figure has likewiſe its par. 
ticular characteriſtic ; the head of the water-nymph is adorned with white bell. 
flowers ; that of the wood-nymph with wild plants; and that of her who come; 
running forward, with field-flowers. If it be wondered, that I make mention of 
ſattin, fince we rarely hear it was in uſe among the ancients ; I ſay the obſerva. 
tion is juſt with reſpect to ſtatuaries, but not as to painters ; becauſe I have met 
with ſeveral old pictures wherein I have ſeen ſattin repreſented : but how lon 
that ſtuff has been known to the world I cannot tell, nor ſhall enquire. In the 
mean time, 1t muſt be allowed to be a beautiful and elegant ſtuff; as are alſo the 
changeable filks, though in a leſs degree, and more proper for young people, 
If any difficulty ariſe from my introducing into this ſtory a Priapus-term, fince 
there's neither god, man, faunus, or ſatyr, in the whole piece, nor the leaſt ſign 
of any indecent action, I will give him my reaſon ; which is, that the Poet, re- 


lating the firſt cauſe of the diſaſter befalling this unhappy woman, aſcribes it ty * 

the tree Lotos; becauſe when a woman, and Priapus could not ſatisfy his luſt with 

her, he, in revenge, transformed her into that tree bearing her name, laying 1 

curſe on thoſe who violated it ; and ſtill retains that vindictive humour ; where- T 

fore I place him here, as the firſt promoter of the accident. lie 
I infiſt largely on theſe fables or ordonnances, to give a handle for further his f 


inquiries into them ; for Ovid is not full and particular in all his fables, and we 
are obliged to fetch a great deal from other authors. 2 

He gives us no right idea of the tree Lotos, (a ſtranger to theſe countries) nor wins 
mentions, what ſort of leafing it has, or its virtues, or whether it be of a moiſt 
or dry nature, or where it grows moſt plentifully ; wherefore, as far as I bare 
met with them, I ſhall produce the teſtimonies of ſome authors about this tree, u- 
gether with the emblematic ſenſe and explanations they aſſign: a very proper part 


of knowledge for a landſcape painter, whoſe inclination leads him to ſomething * 
uncommon, and deſires to paſs for learned among the curious and knowing. moſt i 
I have found, in ge avs that the leaves are round ; which at the riimg ſun of 6 h 
open, and as he goes den cloſe, and at night double; wherefore, when we in. nd + 
troduce no ſun-ſhine, they muſt be repreſented doubled or ſhur. him. 
As for the miſterious ſenſe, we muſt know, that the Mgyptians paid more ho- dy 5 
nours to this tree than any others, on a belief, that it was a mediator between * 8 * 
heavenly and earthly things. It is moreover uſed to repreſent the ſun's riſing anc 6, Hon 
ſetting; eſpecially with the addition of a child fitting on it, by which they ſignifed ſtep fu 
the morning vapours, which the ſun's approach diſpels. And becauſe it ops the ters 
and ſhuts its leaves with the ſun's riſing and ſetting, it is ſacred to Apollo, as a tree Wl navel - 
peculiar to him, and out of reſpe& ſhewing its leaves to him only. W left ſide 
The rough or hairy Lotos was alſo much venerated by the Romans, who offered WW. nymp 
the veſtals locks of hair to it, * as they did thoſe of young men to Apollo, ot te ; left fide 
his ſon Aſculapius. : : . preſent 
The Greeks ſacrificed their hair in the ſame manner to the rivers of their count, 


: WIicaſon « 
as having a certain relation to this tree, which they imagined had ſuch intercourle WR 
with the gods, that they made it their ſeat ; and therefore it was planted 10 


moraſſes. 


E Macrob, lib, 4+ Cap. 19. Tamblidus 
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Tamblickus teſtifies, that theſe trees require much moiſture; whence the ancients 
ferred, the firſt cauſe of procreation : therefore, calling the ocean the father of 
il] creatures. And, obſerving the round leaves, round ſtem and round fruit, 
they would by this mofl perfect figure, intimate the perfection of the higheſt 
Deity, eſpecially when a child was repreſented fitting on a tree: which Ovid like- 
wiſe alludes to in this table, when (as Mr. Pope has rendered it) he lays, 


« Now, from my branching arms this infant bear, 

« Let ſome kind nurſe ſupply a mother's care ; 

c Yet to his mother let him oft' be led, 

« Sport in her ſhades, and in her ſhades be fed 


We ſhall now proceed to, 


A ſecond Table or Ordonnance relating to Dryope. 


The ſtory is this. As ſoon as Audræmon was advertiſed of the ſorrowful accident 
which had happened to his wife Dryope, he haſted to the place in company with 
his father: but they arrived too late to have any ſpeech with her before the meta- 
morphaſes. A rough bark had now ſeized her body and members, inſomuch that 
ſhe was only to be known from other trees by her ſhape and ſoft voice. Her 
arms made two branches, abounding with leaves ; befides her head attire, cover- 
ed with greens. Both the father and ſon hung about her neck, and wept; and 
with the child, at her requeſt, kifled her for the laſt time : whereupon ſhe was 
diveſted of her human ſhape at once. | 

In the former ordonnance, I have ordered the river forwards, and in this, 
ſideways. Dryope, all but her head, transformed into a myrtle-tree, I place al- 
moſt in the middle of the piece, ſtanding upright, a little to the left of the point 
| of fight. Andremon takes her about the neck and kifles her left cheek. His aged 
and ſorrowful father complains of the ſorrowful miſhap to a nymph ſtanding near 
im, with his right hand tearing open Dryope's linen, in order to ſhew her the bo- 
| dy; which beholding, ſhe raiſes her ſhoulders, turning her head away, and Jook- 
ung down. Another nymph, having the little Amphiſus in her arms lifts him up in 
order to kiſs his mother. Jole 1 place in great lamentation at Dryope's feet ; and a 
ep further ſtands the tree Lotos. On the ſecond ground, on the right fide, I ſet 
che term of Priapus, croſs-hung with feſtoons of flowers and greens tied under the 
rel; and before it a ſmall ſmoaking altar, with ſome people offering. On the 


8 "ymph leaning on it. Theſe are the heads of my defign. The view is on the 
Z left fide of the point of fight, and confiſts of hills and waters; and becauſe I re- 
reſent an evening, the air is full of vapours and dark clouds; and the trees, by 
W-calon of the wind, are in agitation. 


112 | Now, 
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left fide, on the fore-ground, I place the large ſquare ſtone, half under water, with 
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upwards, together with her breaſt, and a little of her body, retain their firg 
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Now, as this piece is the fellow of the former, all things ſhould, of right, be 
equally full of work; but becauſe this ordonnance has the greater variety, as ex. 
hibiting ſome men, I have been neceſſitated to depart a Itttle from the Original 
diſpoſition, fince what is introduced into the other muſt needs be ſeen here; 23 
we have largely treated in the 21ſt Chap. Of Ordonnance. Wherefore I place 

pe fronting, with both her arms lifted up, and pretty near each other, Her 
head looſely hangs down between them, to the left, Her arms, from the elbows 


forms. Andremon is ſeen, on the left fide, ſtanding on tip-toe in order to kiſ 
her left cheek, which ſhe offers him; his right arm is about her neck, and his 
left on her breaſt. A little forward ſtands the father tottering, and, near his 
ſide, the nymph, to whom he complains ; at the ſame time opening Dryepe's un- 
der-garment, only tied on her ſhoulder with a ribbon, and turning his head and 
upper-parts to the left, with his face towards heaven. The nymphs ſtands 
cloſe behind him very dejected and ſorrowful, raiſing her ſhoulders, and looking 
downwards with her head a little fideling off from Dryope ; her left elbow is drawn 
in, and her open hand up at her head; her breaſt is bare, and in the light, Her 
under parts are fronting, and her right leg flung out. Andræmon's garment, fall. 
ing from his ſhoulder, hangs about his heels. The nymph who, on the right 
ſide, where the ground 1s ſomewhat lower, is lifting up the child, falls back in 
her upper parts, with her head hanging forwards ; ſhe reſts on her right leg, 
having the left lifted up againſt the tree; her back is fronting, and turns to the 
light,. and her under parts have a contrary ſway. The child, whoſe upper parts 
only are ſeen (the reſt being hidden by her head), ſtretches out both his arms for. 
wards,. towards the tree, preſſing. one of his feet againſt her body. ole, fitting 
ſquat between her and the tree, leans her left ſhoulder againſt it, with her head 
coming forward, and her hand on her face, having a cloth in her lap. On th: 
left ſide, without the piece, at the end of the fore-ground, I place two nymphs; 
one with her legs in the water, and reſting on her right elbow, and holding her 
chin, and with the other hand under her right arm-pit ; the other fitting wit! 
her legs behind the former in the water, and reſting with her right arm on 
vaſe, and her face and right breaſt fore-right : they are both naked and winged, 
Near theſe ſtands a third, holding a long ſtaff, on the top whereof is a pine. 
apple ; ſhe has, about her, a wild beaſt's ſkin, and points with her right hand 
forward ; in which poſition her right-fide is ſeen. Behind her, on the aforeſaid 
ſtone, lies Dryope's garment; and on the ſame fide forwards riſes a. large tre, 
incumbered with wild buſhes and ſprigs. 

The light I take, as in the former, from the right fide a little fronting ; for 
were it a left one, it would not ſo commodiouſly bring the light parts together in 
a group; and the rather, as the piece is a fellow of the former. 

I repreſent then the expiring Dryope bare almoſt to the middle, by the x 
ping her under garment; w ich, as in the/ former, is yellowiſh-white, Het 
face and breaſt retain their fleſhineſs and colour, but her body downwards gross 
darker and browner, like wood-colour, till at laft it is perfectly woody; as MP 
pens alſo to her arms, which, to the elbows, have their former colour, * 
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the fingers are woody and branched, - Her face to the chin, with that of Andrie- 
„unn to the ſhoulder, is in the ſhade of the greens of her head and arms. Andre- 
mon, as a man of repute, has a ſhort greeni grey couloured coat, embroidered 
with gold; his upper garment. is reddiſh purple, dark and warm; and his legs 
up to the hips are in the ſhade of the tree. The old man is dreſſed after the 
Perſian manner, in a gown reaching to the calves of his legs, of a light fillemot 
colour, with large violet ſtripes and gold leaves; his upper garment, ſleeved and 
quite open, is beautiful violet; he has ſhoes and wide ſtockings ; his cap, like a 
turband, curling on top, lies with his ſtaff at his feet; and his hair is grey. The 
nymph by his fide is half ſhaded by him; that is, her whole right fide, from the 
ſhoulder downwards, except her knee, which ſhe advances ; her veſtment is 
greeniſh blue, inclining ſomewhat to dark. The nymph with the child has an 
airy blue garment, girt about the middle; her right ſhoulder is bare, and the 
ſlappet of her, garment ruffled about her legs by means of the wind. The virgin 
behind her, and between the tree Latos. has a white garment. The Priapus-term 
between the trees is by them moſtly ſhaded ; and off from it, paſting by the 
point of ſight, the major part is filled up with ſmall trees, which are dark or in 
thade, and brightly ſetting off the foremoſt group. 

The two naked nymphs, on the left fide, receive little light. The air on the 
horizon is full of vapours and melting; becauſe I do not give here the ſun fo 
bright and clear as in a fine morning, nor ſo es as at mid-day, but more or 
lels vapouriſh, and therefore the whole appears of a ruſſet colour. The clouds 
are large, thick, and heavy. 

Ihe ſky might alfo be properly enriched, by exhibiting. in it the three Parce or 
Fatal Siſters ; e having done their buſineſs, they are again aſcending. In 
uch caſe Atropas, with the thread and ſciſſors, ought to be foremoſt ; next to her 
8 Lacheſis with the ſpindle; and behind her Clatho with the diſtaff. 

Leet us now. exhibit Audræmon and his family's return home, in, 
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A. Third. Table. or Ordonnance of Dryope. See Plate LV. 


The late Dryope, after her fate, ſtands, with the tree Lotos, at the end of the 
fore-ground, A little to the right of the point of fight, and from her to the 
left ſide, appears a bending way, like a creſcent, coming forward; againft 
which the water from, the right fide, about three feet lower, is waſhing. Quite 
forwards, againſt the ſhore, f 
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x ies a paſſage- boat. On the right fide, without the 
Picture, I repreſent a piece of very high ground, running towards the point of 
@ light. At the bottom of this ground, and almoſt level with the water, runs a 
path, edged with ſome watry trees; and even ſome of them in the water. The 
ſecond ground riſes hill-like, againſt the oft-ſcape, eſpecially on the right ſide, 
from whence to the left fide, t rough the hollow of the rock, is ſeen a further 
off ſcape. Behind this hill or height appears the beautiful top of Anuræmon s 
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| believe it will not ſeem odd to the knowing, that I introduce ſo much high 

rome and water about ſo ſmall a ſpot of low land, becauſe the Poet lays the 
act in a lake; for which reaſon, and in order naturally to ſhew it, I exhibit that 
corner, with the way creſcent-like, as being but a part of the lake. 

The queſtion is now, Whether a painter may not take ſome liberty for deco. 
tum's ſake? I anſwer, he may, ſo far as not to take away the property of the ſub. 
ject; for what the writer lays down muſt paſs for a law; whetefore we may well 
conclude, that Ovid does not ſay any thing without reaſon, Some may poſſibly 
think I could have made a more delightful choice : but it may be obſerved, that 
this fact is of a contrary nature; I ſeek not for pleaſure in the midſt of ſorrow 
which here is my principal ſcope, as may appear by what follows. ; 

In the path on the right fide I repreſent ſome bacchanals and fatyrs trooping to- 

wards the hills. Among them, one 1s carrying a Priapus-term on his ſhoulder, 
with a large veſſel in his other hand, and followed by tygers and panthers, As 
for the transformed Dryope, I let her under garment, of the colour before aid, 
hang on the tree: near which ſtand three nymphs ; of whom one embraces it 
with both hands as if ſhe would ſhake it; at the ſame time looking upwards at 
the leaves. The two others are talking together; the one pointing fo: vard at 
the ſorrowful relations, who are departing. I place Idle forward, by tue boat, 
with her fiſter's garment and a baſket of flowers in her hand; which, weeping, 
ſhe gives to the waternian. Audræmon, coming a ſtep further, has his ſon Amphi- 
ſus on his left arm, wrapped in his garment ; he is ſpeaking to the waterman, and 
ſhewing him the place whether he would be carried. Behind him follows the fa- 
ther; who, fixing his eyes towards heaven, on the Heſperus, or evening ſtar, ſeems 
to complain of the unhappy fate of his daughter. 

I ſhall now fully deſcribe the figures, and their actions, and dreſſes, and other 
neceflary circumſtances. 

The boat, tied to a poſt, lies ſomewhat ſideways and fore-ſhortened. The na- 
terman's right fide is fronting, inclining to the land, with his back directly in the 
light ; he receives with extended arms the garment and baſket of flowers which 
Tole gives him. His veſtment is light grey, girt with a large black girdle, which 
is buckled ; his right ſhoulder is bare almoſt to the middle. Jolè appears with her 
left fide fore-right, and her breaſt ſwaying towards him; giving him the baſket of 
flowers with her right hand, on the arm whereof hangs her ſiſter's garment ; her 
under parts are fronting, and her feet cloſe, with knees a little bent ; ſhe turns 
her head to the left. wiping her eyes with a flappet of the veil which ſhe has 
about her neck. Andramon, with the little Amphiſus in his arms, ſtands on one 
leg, and is ſtepping towards the boat; his upper parts turn to the left, his brea 
fronting, and his right arm put out ſideways, in order to ſhew the waterman, 4s 
has been ſaid, the place he would be carried to; the purple garment is faſtened 
on his right ſhoulder, and from under his arm, flinging about his body, he thereby 
partly covers the child; and with another flappet of the ſame, which he has in 
his left hand, he ſupports and holds the child, on his riſing hip againſt his [ett 
breaſt. The child holds him faſt about the neck, with its left hand in the oper- 


ing of his under garment, leaning back with its upper parts from him, and * 
in 
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ing up in the right hand a garland of flowers, at which it ſtares to the right fide; 
one of its feet is ſeen hanging down between the folds of the garment, and touches 
the hilt of its father's ſword. The old man, who follows him, has his back 
turned towards the point of fight, and ſeems to fall back with concern ; his face 
is towards heaven; his right leg is put forward, and his left, whereon he ſtands, 
drawn ſomewhat back; his right arm is croſſing his body; and in that hand he 
holds his ſtaff, againſt his left breaſt ; and thruſting out his left hand he points at 
the ſorrowful father and motherleſs child who are before him, and in this pot- 
ture ſeems to make his complaint to Heſperus. The tree with the nymphs, and 
what elſe riſes on that ground, ſhine in the water; as does alſo what is ſtanding 
along the water on the right ſide. Andremon with the child is, to his breaſt, pa- 
rallel with the horizon; becauſe the ground riſes forward, and is level with the 
boat. 

[ have largely handled the aforeſaid three ordonnances, to ſhew that landſcape- 
painters want not matter for ornamenting their works with hiſtories or fables pro- 
per to the landſcape. Theſe things are alſo of ule to hiſtory-painters, for repre- 
ſenting richneſs of matter in poor occurrences. Wherefore to be copious, and 
further inſtructive, I ſhall handle one fable more, as alſo a defign of my own: 
And then, for the concluſion of landſcapes, make a compariſon between what is 
painter and un- painter like; the latter whereof is, by ignorants, commonly called 
the contrary. 


a. CC. 


l CH AP. XIV. Table or Ordonnance of Erifichton ; and the E mblem 
of a Satyr's Puniſhment -- Both ſerving for the Embelliſhment of Land- 


ſcapes. 


| () VID relates that Erifickion, a very vile man, was, by the goddeſs Ceres, 
whom he had highly offended by cutting down an Bach 0.4 ov oak-tree, 
conſecrated to her, puniſhed with inſatiate hunger ; inſomuch that, for want of 
food, he was obliged to ſell his own daughter. See Plate LVI. 
| repreſent this in a delightful landſcape, or without-door proſpect. The light 
comes from the right fide; and the point of fight is in the middle. On the 
left fide I exhibit a ſtately building. with a beautiful frontiſpiece, of the Dorick 
| order, aſcended by. three ſteps running towards the point of fight. Beyond the 
ſteps I place an hand-rail, four feet in riſe, running from the houſe by the point 
of fight. In the return of it ſtands a vaſe. On the right fide is a river, with a 
wooden bridge over it. By the water-ſide appears part of a town-wall, which the 
water waſhes and runs round. The refidue is an oft-ſcape, here and there planted 
with trees, Next the hand-rail I place the hungry Eri/ichton ; who, with his cap 
x 8 his left hand, is tumbling his told money into it with his right hand. His 
5 "aq Meſtre ſtands behind him, near the ſteps; and the merchant ſtepping up 
ſhews her the door, with his right hand, wherein he has a bag half full of 
money; 
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money; at the ſame time holding her with his left, by a flappet of her garment * 
Lean Hunger behind, between her and her father's right ſide, puſhes her forward for 
with both hands. This is the main of the ſubject. Fr 

The merchant looking proudly and grey at the daughter, is dreſſed in; ue 
fine violet coloured garment, reaching juſt below the knees; it is girt about hi; 


middle; he has a fillet about his head, and he is looſely ſtockined and ſhoed, ac. 


cording to the Spartan cuſtom : he is ſeen moſtly from behind, reſting with his Hs 
right foot on the upper ſtep, and drawing up the left from off the middle ane. g. 
The daughter ſtands on her right leg, with her left foot juſt on the lower ſtep, 
little drawn back ; her under parts are almoſt fronting more or leſs from the light, Orr 
ſhe ſways her upper parts to the right, wiſhfully looking at her father, whom ſhe tio! 
is unwilling to leave: with ſorrow and tears ſhe ſeems to move the merchant; me; 
pity, and to follow him againſt her will; ſhe has an handkerchief in her right app 
hand, with which, up at the left ear, ſhe ſeems to wipe her face, ſupporting the be 
elbow of that arm with her other hand. Her garment is pale yellow, with green this 
reflexions, and being ſlovenly gathered under the breaſt and tied with a ribbon, of t 
hangs in tatters below the calfs of her legs; ſhe is bare-footed, has a beautiful ] 
mein, yet is ſomewhat thin ; her hair is light, twiſted with ſmall blue ribbons, kno 
Eriſichton ſtands quite ſtooping, with bent knees; his garment tied about the and 
middle with a rope, is fillemot, and reaches behind to the calfs of his legs, bein and 
ſo open on the fide as to diſcover his bare hip and leg; his left ſhoulder is alto wha 
naked, his hair and beard grey, and he is lean and ſwarthy : his ſtick ſtands againſt ing 
the hand-rail. As for hunger, Ovid deſcribes him thus; With frightful hair, allt 
eyes ſunk in, mouth and lips livid, teeth yellow and ſlimy, and a thick {kin di enri 
covering the bones and entrails : he is ſeen almoſt to the middle above the back of ceiy 
Eri ſichton. The pillars of the frontiſpiece are grey, the houſe and ſteps free-ſtone, ſorn 
and the pavement the door is of, large blue ſtone; and from thence down to the dicic 
river, the ground is plain, Inthe front of the houſe are carved two Cornua Copie. [ 
The vaſe is of a reddiſh ſtone. On the left fide of it, behind the hand-rail, riſes a anot 
great ſpreading tree in full verdure, which gives a large ſhade againſt the houle; thoſ 
the ſtem of it is encompaſſed with ivy and other green, which take away the light rich 
of the off-ſcape between it and the vaſe, _ with the ſharpneſs of the hand- 
rail, againſt which the daughter is brightly ſet off with decorum. Againſt the wing 
of the houſe, without the hand- rail, I ſhew a vine. At the door waits a young 
ſervant. Quite forward in the left corner, ſtands a watchful dog, tied with a chain T 
and barking. 1 *e in th 
In this repreſentation I have had an eye to three 0 circumſtances; ind. * 
gency, neceſſaries of life, and opportunity. Indigency ſeeks relief where it is to woe 
be had; if not in town, elſewhere; wherefore, I repreſent neceſſity in both father ng 
and daughter, coming for relief to the ſubſtantial man's country ſeat, who us be 
plenty. The further circumſtances, as, the bridge, town, and horns of plenty, Wn n 
explain themſelves. „ er 
I do not place lean hunger near Erifichton, contrary to what I have formerly laid, vin 
namely, That, when a paſſion can be expreſſed in the perſon himſelf, we have u Ing d 


need of an emblematic figure to make it known : Hunger is placed here for to 
reaſons: 
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reaſons.: firſt, becauſe want cannot be perfectly expreſſed here in its full force, 
through a preſent intermixture with ſomething elſe ; as, the happineſs of having 
fund the means whereby to relieve it; to wit, the money. Secondly, becaulc 
Erificlton is not ſo naked, that his conſumed body, according to the poet, can be 
ſhewed as occaſion requires. 

The reaſon of my putting in the dog, is not only for the enrichment of the diſ- 
poſition, but alſo to ſhew, that he who poſſeſſes much wealth, thould likewiſe 
watch it. Moreover, it is uſual for the country people, but chiefly men of ſub- 
ſtance, to keep thoſe creatures as well for pleaſure as uſe. 

This fable is ſeldom ſeen in painting or exhibited in a print otherwiſe than in 
Ovid's metamorphaſes, and that in ſo ſimple a manner, that without the explana- 
tion under it, 1t is ſcarce intelligible : for, What can be inferred from an old 
meagre man's receiving a purſe of money from a gentleman, with a young woman 
appearing between them ? How can the inequality between riches and poverty 
be conſpicuous, when they as like in dreſs as if they were brother and ſiſter ; and 
this ina landſcape, or the middle of a field, where is neither houſe, nor other token 
of their habitation ? | 
The concluſion of a ſtory is not all that is neceſſary to be red, we ought to 
know the origin, the fact and ſequel of it. Firſt, it is neceflary to know the man 
and who Eriſichion and his daughter were, to expreſs this naturally in their perſons 
and dreſſes. Secondly, we ſhould know by whom they are puniſhed, and in 
what manner : and laſtly, by whom, and by what means made eaſy. After a full 
inquiry into theſe particulars, it is then time to conſider how to repreſent them with 
all their circumſtances, moſt naturally; ſuch as the place, &c. After which, the 
enrichments and diminutions will follow of themſelves. We may at leaſt con- 
ceive, that they, who will not ſtudy the point, cannot go ſuch lengths as to per- 
form ſo ſmall a ſtory as this, much leſs one of greater dignity, in a natural and ju- 
dicious manner. | 
| ſhall now, agreeable to my promiſe in the concluſion of the laſt chapter, give 
another embelliſhing example, in an emblem of my own invention, for the ſake of 
thoſe who will not inure themſelves to hiſtorians or poets, nor confine their free and 
rich thoughts to ſuch a reſtriction, 


Srecet Repoſe diſturbed by Lewdneſs. An Emblem. 


| Here ore ſeen three young nymphs of Diana's train, tired with hunting, repoſing 
WL the ſhade of the trees a little off from the road, and near a foamy water : which 
Wome fauni and fatyrs eſpying, they were reſolved to have ſome ſport with them. 
. Vherefore, acquainting their aſſociates with the matter, they filently advanced 
g owvards the place in a body; bringing with them one of the largeſt Priapus terms 
they had, together with two panthers a veffel of wine and ſome grapes. Being 
arrived, and ſeeing the nymphs almoſt naked, and faſt aſleep, they planted before 
N the place the aforeſaid hideous ſcare-crow ; and then ſoftly ſtole their hunting 
We <©1V1page, as quivers, arrows, ' bows, &c. and hung them on its genitals, faſten- 
ing them with the ſtraps, which they buckled. They moreover decked its head 
K k with 
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with one of the nymph's veils, ſticking their thyrſes in the ground round about it 
and adorning them with vizors. Not ſtopping here, they ſeized as many of the 
virgins garments as they could, and toſſed them upon the high limbs of an ad- 
joining tree; and to prevent the nymphs climbing up in order to regain, they 
tied the two panthers under the tree ; and after having ſet down the wine and 
grapes, pleaſed with the project, they covertly retired to a peeping place to wait 
the iſſue on the nymphs awaking. Each of the gang had brought with him his 
inſtrument, as, the double hautboy, cymbal, tabor, timbrel, &c. wherewith, 
becauſe it was evening, and they might ſleep too long, to beat up their quarters, 
But the plot ſoon miſcarried, through an unexpected accident; for another nymph, 
who was poſfibly ſeeking for her company, happened to arrive at the place, and 
ſeeing the panthers lying under the tree, and thinking they were wild, ſhot at 
them and killed one, The ſatyrs ſeeing this, came out of their lurking-hole, and 
purſued her, but ſhe eſcaped by flight. They then concluded, they had waited 
long enough; and obſerving that it grew late, and that the aforeſaid little buſtle 
made the nymphs begin to ſtir, they in a full body of ſatyrs, fauni, bacchanals, 
even all the tribe of Bacchus, ſet up with their inſtruments ſo loud a noiſe, that the 
nymphs ſtarted up on a ſudden; and, full of fright, looked for their cloaths : but 
being now thoroughly awaked, the ferm preſented before them, with their hunt. 
ing equipage hanging about it. This ſight, but eſpecially that of their cloaths on 
the tree, much ſurprized them and put them to the bluſh ; not knowing what 
courſe to take in the exigence. Not one durſt approach the block in order to take 
her weapons. The vile crew all this while kept perdue, laughing at them unob- 
erved. The diſtreſſed nymphs perceiving no body near them, run to and fro, 
conſidering how to get their cloaths again; but on their approach to the tree the 
panther aroſe, making ſo great a noiſe that they knew not whether to run. Cries 
and lamentations here were uſeleſs : they above an hundred times invoked the aid 
of Diana; yet in vain. The eldeſt, named Cleobis, at laſt took courage, and went 
up to the ſerm, with intention to get the veil from it to cover Carile, who was na 
ked; ſaying, —Ah! Why are we ſuch fools to be thus ſcared, and only by 
wooden black ? Why are we aſhamed? Some-body has certainly been here; 
but now the coaſt is clear, I am reſolved to throw it down. Come, fiſters, and 
boldly give an helping hand, — But ſhe had no ſooner uttered theſe words, but 
all the gang appeared, mocking, ſcoffing and hooting : any one may determine 
who was on that overture, moſt daſhed and concerned. A little ſatyr ſhot at the 
term, and took the quivers from it, ſhewing the nymphs the unſeemly member, 
with an hearty laughter. This (but eſpecially when other ſcoffers ſnewed them 
the cloaths on the tree) highly provoked them. To. take to flight was not al- 
viteable ; one puſhed them this way, another that way. During this game, 2 
noiſe of cornets was heard, which ſuddenly put an end to the laughter ; each 
made off, leaving all things as they ſtood. The term of Priapus fell to the ground 
and the panther at the tree endeavoured to get looſe. Now, Diana appears, 4. 
tended by her train of nymphs, who ſhot their arraws at the lewd crew, the cog 
at the ſame time, tearing the panther to pieces. The fearful nymphs appeat 
much aſhamed, and proftrated themſelves at the feet of the goddels ; to on 
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they related their misfortunes, and the affront put upon them by the gang of 
ſatyrs; ſhewing her at the ſame time, the ferm, the vizors, their cloaths on the 
tree, and what elſe was done in deſpite to them. The goddets, to ſheiw her 
reſentment, gave immediate order to purſue the rioters, and would not enlighten 
the night till ſhe had revenged the inſolence. Some accordingly made towards 
the woods, others to the brooks, and the reſidue took the field: in a little time, 
part of them were made captives; for of the three who purtued the nymph tor 
ſhooting the panther, one was catched in the net, and five others, together with a 
bacchanal, were hawled before Diana in irons ; whom the ſentenced to be tied, two 
and two together by the feet, and whipped by the three affronted nymphs with 


d thorns and holm<leaves fo ſeverely, as almoſt to kill them; Three others ſhe 
it judged to be hung by their tails on the limbs of trees, with their heads juſt touch- 
d ing the ground. Not yet appeaſed, ſhe cauſed him who was taken in the net, to 
d be therein plunged into the water, by two or three nymphs, till he was juſt ex- 
le piring, and the water came out of his mouth. The bacchanal muſt fee all this, 
$, on whom was beſtowed an hunting knife, wherewith if ſhe thought fit, to releaſe 
ie the delinquents, to cut off their tails : which after much reluctance, ſhe was at 
ut lat prevailed upon to do; and then, tying their hands behind them, Diana ſaid, 
t- WES Go now, and ſhew yourſelves to the reſt of your wanton gang, and tell them, that 
n EF thus I will puniſh all thoſe who dares to mock the chaſte Diana and her retinue. 
at Is not this now, though a feigned ſtory, matter ſufficient to furniſh many 
xe landſcapes? The landſcape-painter ought to obſerve here a repreſentation of 
b- different paſſions ; baſhfuineſs in the nymphs ; wanton joy in the ſaytrs; ſeverity 
0, and refentment in the goddeſs and diſtreſs in the inſolents. 


You ſee here the alluring pleaſure of committing a crime, and the baſhfulneſs 
and diſtreſs of thoſe who ſuffer the evil; but at the ſame time, the grievous conſe- 
g quences, and puniſhment attending wickedneſs and inſolence. In fine, the ſweets 
and puniſhment of evil, and the reward and unexpected relief of virtue. 

Can it be denied, that ſuch a repreſentation in landſcape will not generally 
pleaſe? Surely it is not impoſſible to make other ſuch deſigns. On which oc- 


': WE 
c; WT cafion, I hope it will not be tireſome to the reader if I now ſhew what is underſtood 
nd by the word (painter-like) as a very neceſſary point for a landſcape painter. 


ut 
ne 
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i i CHAP. XV. Of the Werd (Painter: like.) 

ö . 6 

ch HERE is ſcarce any thing in the world which is not liable to a good or bad 
id, , conſtruction ; and judgment alone chuſes in all things a medium, out ot 
* the e two contrarities, which is certainly the moſt beautiful and beſt. This is an 
95 ipecial truth in the art of painting; which has ſuch a power as to affect people 
red vo different ways: firſt, by virtuous and agreeable repreſentations; and in the 


ext place, by thoſe which are mean, rmiſhapen and contemptible ; both equally 
2 | efficacious 
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efficacious in contrariety. The former reereates and charms a judicious eye, and 
the latter is its averſion. It is therefore indiſputable, that the painter. like, or 
moſt beautiful choice, implies nothing elſe than what is worthy to be Painted ; 
and that the moſt mean, or what is not beautiful, leaſt deſerves that honour : * 
for inſtance, ſuppoſe there were brought before me a baſket of ripe, unripe and 
rotten fruits mixed together; I muſt, having my judgment, chuſe the mod re. 
liſhing, or thoſe which appear moſt beautiful to the eye, and reject the reſt, 

A landſcape adorned with ſound and ſtraight grown trees, round bodied and 
finely leaved, ſpacious and even grounds, with gentle ups and downs, clear and 
ſtill rivers, delightful viſtos, well ordered colours, and an agreeable blue ſky, 
with ſome ſmall driving clouds; alſo elegant fountains, magnificent houles and 
palaces, diſpoſed according to the rules of architecture, and richly ornamented; 
hkewife, well-ſhaped people agreeable in their action; and each coloured 
and draperied according to his quality ; together with cows, theep, and other 
well-fed cattle. All theſe, I fay, may claim the title of painter-like : but a 
piece with deformed trees, widely branched and leaved, and diſorderly ſpreading 
from eaſt towards weſt, crooked bodied, old and rent, full of knots and holloy- 
neſs ; alſo rugged grounds without roads or ways, ſharp hills, and monſtrous 
mountains filling the off-ſcape, rough or ruined buildings with their parts lying 
up and down in confuſion ; likewiſe muddy brooks, a gloomy ſky, abounding 
with heavy clouds; the field furniſhed with lean cattle and vagabonds of gypſies; 
ſuch a piece, I ſay, is not to be called a fine landſcape. Can any one, without 
reaſon, aſſert him to be a painter-like object, who appears as a lame and dirty 
beggar, cloathed in rags, ſplay-footed, bound about the head with a naſty clout, 
having a ſkin as yellow as a backed pudding, killing vermin ; or in fine, any 
ſuch paltry figure > Would you not rather conclude ſuch things to be the jeſt of 
a painter? | 

For my part, I believe that the difference between the fine and the ugly, is too 
great not to make a diſtinction between them. Iam well pleafed, that fome cal 
the works of Bamboccio, Brouwer, and Moeller, and the landſcapes of Brueghe!, Bri, 
Bloemart Savry, Berchem, and ſuch maſters, painter-like : but I oppoie to them, 
Raphael, Correggio, Pouſſin, Le Brun, &c. and in landſcape, Albani, Genu, 
Pouſſia, the German Polydore, and ſuch as follow them in their choices. 

On this occaſion, J ſhall, before I conclude, alſo conſider the word de/igmer-!ik:, 
a word which is as much perverted as the other: for inſtance ; crooked trecs 
abounding with knots and hollowneſſes, rugged clods of earth, burſten and ſharp 
rocks, human bodies robuſtly and roughly muſcled in Michael Angelo's manner, 
faces large featured, long noſed, wide mouthed, hollowe eyed like Ti efta's, Thee 
objects we have extolled for deſigner- like, though as abſurdly and improperly, 4 
it is to fetch light out of darkneſs, and virtue from vice. 3 

The maſters therefore are very imprudent, who encourage their diſciples t0 
ſeek and draw in fo troubleſome a way, after ſuch objects, as tending to nothing 
elſe than learning them to make out- lines. Do they not chuſe a round-about- 
way to bring them into the right path? Nay, How many die in the purſuit, 


who, had they taken the other way, might eaſily have got through ? * 
3 
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fore, it is more adviſeable to draw after the beautiful and ſedate fimplicity and 
greatneſs of Raphael, Porſſia, and other excellent maſters, than aſter any of thoſe 
other paltry and miſ- hapen objects. This muſt be agreed, thar if the bad am! 
deformed be painter or defigner-like, the beautiful is not ſo, the caſe admits of 
no alteration ; and conſequently the worſt muſt be beſt, and the beſt worſt. Ir 
both be good, there is no room for choice; and you may at that rate ming! 
beauty with deformity, joy with ſorrow, ripenneſs with unripeneſs, gods with 
beggars : but ſince beauty is attracting, and deformity offenſive, this certainly is 
true painter-like, which ſuppoſes the beſt and moſt agreeable objects; which alone 
ought to be called fo, and fought for. 

Yet there are occaſions, wherein both muſt be obſerved ; either that the ſtory 
requires it, or that, by means of deformity, we are to ſet off what is beautiful, 
and make it predominate : but then the painter who underſtands beauty, may 
more eaſily abate, than the other exalt himſelf above his knowledge and capacity. 
Wherefore I conclude, that beautiful nature is the beſt choice, and the moſt 
painter-l1ke, | 

I ſhall now for the benefit of ſuch artiſts as are not rich in invention, give q 
compendious deſcription of variety of objects in a fictitious view. 


CHAP. XVI. Of Painter-like Beauty in the open Air. 


HE day was almoſt ſhut in, and the agrecable weſtern fun giving long and 

charming ground-ſhades, when I purpoſed to divert myſelf with a walk; 

not without reflecting, how many fine obſervables are overlooked, which if hand- 

led according to rule, would be of ſervice : a carleſſneſs often proceeding from 

too ſuperficial and groundleſs a method of ſtudy, which will not permit the 
thoughts to fix on things of moſt importance, 

In my walk, I came into an agreeable country, ſeeming the ſeat of bleſſed ſouls, 
where nothing was wanting which could tend to the repoſe of the mind; every 
thing was beautiful and orderly. Blind chance had no hand in this; I could 
plainly perceive with what ardour and pleaſure Nature and Art had mutually be- 
ſiowed their benefits upon it. The roads or paſſages were ſo neat and level, that 
in walking you hardly ſeemed to touch the ground. A ſweet and refreſhing wind 
reigned there; which ſo allayed the ſun's heat as to make it indifferent whether 
you fat init, or in the ſhade: the rich leaved trees, as beautiful in their ſtems as 
their greens, moved almoſt inſenfibly ; when the young and tender ſprouts, as 
yet but thinly leaved, careſſed by the mild and gentle air, ſeemed to. rejoice tha 
ilver leaves by a ſweet motion, glittering like medals : the ſky was. fine blue, 
lofing gradually in thin air towards the horizon : the ſmall clouds not violently 
driving this way and that, moved flowly and quietly till they got out of fight, The 
whre 
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white ſwans beheld themſelves in the clear brooks, freely winding and turniap 
without feeling whether with or againſt the ſtream, 

In this delightful region, I found a very beautiful fountain, the baſon of which 
was of white marble, turniſhed towards the road with rocky bowls and ſcollops 
to receive the water; the figures ſtanding upon it were moſt elegantly choſen ; 
round it ſtood low and cloſe May-trees, againſt the green whereof, the white 
marble was magnificiently, yet modeſtly ſet off; cauſing thus a pleaſing mixture 
in its ſhade, 

From thence, I took to the right hand, along a level and broad way, on both 


ſides faced with a parapet of free- ſtone, whereon ſtood forwards two large vaſes of altea 


fleſh- coloured marble, in ſhape and ornament like thoſe in the Farneſe garden; Ste 
wide on top and without covers, but inſtead of an Tphigenia, the faint carving with 
conſiſted of dancing women. Theſe vaſes had a wonderful fine ſweep, the figures termi 
were orderly diſpoſcd, and in all parts alike and moderately filled with work ; and 8 lazul: 
becauſe the bas relief aroſe ſo little, the whole appeared as yet freſh and un- MW reſtin 
damaged. | 3 lighti 
The parapet was built after the Doric order, and its pannels were adorned wih rounc 
ſoliage and branch-work, twined with reeds, 2 the ſe 
The end of it let me into a wide ſandy road, on the left fide bordered with a MW foami 
gentle flowing river, and on the right, with fine and large trees; along the brink 2 con 
of this river were planted only grey and whitiſh willows, not all alike ſtreight and MF bill; 
large, but ſome leaning over the water, others cloſe branched and leaved, others there 
again, thin and young, diſcovering the glitter of the water: on the right fide, WF hindn 
where the road run high, ſtood, as I ſay, large and heavy trees of various kinds, WR vile, 
ſuch as oak, aſh, lime, wild olive, pine, cypreſs, &c. Some with ſtraight ſtems, {MW wnbra 
round tops, ſwaying branches, and fine greens ; between which, ſome tender ftone, 
ſuckers with their ſmall and upright ſtalks and airy leaves afforded an inexpreſſible : and y 
elegant variety. The brown cypreſſes laden with their fruit, added no ſmall luſir: WW mages 
to the green of the other trees, to my great delight. Under theſe trees grew {MM neath, 
ſome wild fimples, and various kinds of large and ſmall leaved plants intermixed | what 
with thiſtles and thorns in an agreeable and moſt painter-like manner. Thele un- foot de 
der growths, but eſpecially the graſs on the ſides, were in many places duſted by of a ſt 
the road; which, by their union, cauſed a charming decorum. unlike 
At proper diſtances, along both ſides of the road, were placed for the eaſe af Thi 
travellers, ſome low free-ſtone ſeats, in the form of a long and narrow architrave, Wi if juſt 
ſupported by two ſquare pillars, | W fluence 
Going on I came to a croſs-way, where I found a term, or guide ſet up. Here, Mh wit 
not to go wrong, I was at a ſtand which way to take: in this doubt I recollected, Wl Other t 
that thoſe guides have commonly their faces towards the way ſtrangers and travel. | ſtayed 
lers ought to go. This term, was down to the lower belley, like a man, yet very Wn 10 PO 
muſculous, and the head reſembled that of a ſaytr, and guarded with two large WW © 
crooked ram's horns ; it ſtood in a gap between ſome large trees, half ſhaded ung 
with leaves and ivy; it ſeemed to he made of marble, but very much be-dripped Wn and on 
aud fouled with green liquor, A little from it I ſaw, on a white marble plinth, : Pith a 


decumbent ſtatue of a naked nymph, reſting with her elbow on a vaſe ſhedding Ws ant an 
| 0 water, 
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water, which flowing down the plinth below the way, which was there a little 
rocky, run into the river : this figure was very agreeable. I wondered at firſt, 
ſince it ſtood not far from, and lower than the term, that yet it was much cleaner, 
thinking that in ſuch a place it could not well maintain its beauty and whitenets ; 
but my wonder ceaſed on perceiving that there were no high trees over it, but that 
it had a free air: another reaſon was, that being ſo low as to be reached over, 

ſibly ſome draftſman had been at the place, and wiped it clean: on ſuch a 
conjecture, I took ſome water out of the vaſe into my hand, and rubbed a part of 
the ſhoulder, which confirmed my ſuſpicion, for I diſcovered that ſome parts were 
already become ſmooth and glofly, by being handled and rubbed. 

Stepping a little further, I ſaw another fight as fine as the former; I ſay, fine 
with reſpect to art. It was an ancient tomb or ſepulcher of light red marble, in- 
termixed with dark grey, and white eyes and veins, with a lid or cover of lapis 
lazuli. This tomb was ſapported by four white marble ſphinxcs without wings, 
reſting on a large black marble plinth, which, through its duſtineſs, ſeemed to be 
lightiſh grey. The ground under it was rugged, yet level for three or four feet 
round the plinth. This work was generally encompaſſed with ſand. extending to- 
the ſea-ſhore, which it faced ; and, ten or twelve ſteps further, the ſea was ſeen 
WE foaming. In the middle of the belly of the tomb, was a round baſs-relief within 

Ja compartment of oak leaves; it exhibited a flying eagle, with thunder in its, 
bill; whence I conjectured it might be Phaeton's grave; and the rather, becauſe 
there ſtood, near the corners, three very old and large cypreſſes; of which the 
\ ME hindmoſt was as yet whole and ſound, but the forward ones, by weather or other- 
: wiſe, ſo damaged, that one had loſt its top, and the other was on one fide half 
$ unbranched and bare. Behind this tomb, ſtood a large pedeſtal of greyiſh-blue 
r ſtone, on which had formerly, as it ſeemed, been ſet an urn, now flung down, 
and lying near it half buried in the ground : it was ſomewhat broken and da- 
maged: I could make but little of the carving upon it, ſince that was under- 
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; WE "cath, and the ear or handle of the urn lay upwards ; wherefore, in order to ſee 

hat it was, I began to clear the ground away from it; but had hardly dug a 

boot deep, before 1 perceived a piece of a chariot, and half a wheel in the ſhape 

; © * — this, I thought, muſt be the chariot of the ſun, as being not much 
= unlike it. 

This work thus ſeeming old, and yet the tomb with all its ornaments as new as 


it juſt ſer up, I thought it muſt have owed its preſervation to ſome heavenly in- 
fluence. I was ſo entertained with viewing it on all ſides, that I was wholly taken 
| up with it; without reflecting, that as fortune favoured me, I ought to haſten to- 
„ ocber things of conſequence before it grew too late; yet I reſolved, though I 
Qftayed all night, not to leave the delicious place before I had exactly defigned in 
y pocket-book every thing remarkable in it. I then went ten or twelve: ſteps. 
forwards from it, in order to have a full view of every thing thereabouts.;. and 
Fitting down, there opened a perfect ordonnance; for, on ſeeing the trees behind 
nd on one fide of the decumbent nymph, and, on the other ſide, an eaſy aſcent, 
Pith a ſmall cottage in a low ground behind it, I eould not but — ele- 
ant and becoming all the by-works kept themſelves : the trees behind the tomb. 
* appeared 
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appeared dark, and thereby flung it off ſtrong and brightly, the objects on each ti 
fide appearing faint, Further on I diſcovercd-a ſmall bridge ; and, in the of: f. 
ſcape, ſome hills, &c. all which I preſently {ſketched and ſhaded ; marking, for Vi 
ſhortneſs of time, with letters or figures, the colours of the ſtones, ani their th 
tints, together with the lightneſs and darkneſs of one object againſt another, and th 
alſo againſt the ſky. | co 
Having done with this, and walking further on the righd hand, TI came toa 

very large and weighty bridge, of one arch, which had an exceeding great ſpan ſto 
ending, in the crown, in a point. This opening diſcovered an even plain, reach- ler 
ing almoſt to the horizon, with cottages and houſes here and there, in a vil. the 
lage-like manner: they were not meanly boarded and plaiſtered like ours, but ant 
regularly built with ſtone, though plain and without ornament. This bridge Inc 
came from behind the trees on the right hand, and preſerved a communication a 1 
over the road, with an high and large rock on the ſea-ſhore : it was poſſibly pla- ; 
ced here for the ſake of a dry paſſage to the other fide in caſe of floods, reg 
Going under this arch, I found myſelf in the open field, near another fort of and 
common buildings, which, at a diſtance, I could not perceive, on account of cio 
ſome intervening trees. Theſe were herdſmens habitations, and built with mean of t 
materials, yet in a fine manner with reſpect to art. Some ſtood on ground. fils, nies 
others went up two or three ſteps, but the generality of them had their entrances cloſ 
even with the ground. Some had ſquare doors, with circular windows over to a 
them; or elſe round frames, ſtuck inſtead of baſs-relief, with rams, ox, or goats or { 
ſculls, cut in white ſtone, according to the condition of the inhabitant, The and 
lower windows were in form like the doors, and a diameter and half higher than p 
wide; or elſe, twice the breadth in height. The upper windows of ſuch as had we 
two ſtorics or ſmall garrets were moſtly round. Some but fingle-ſtoried, hai at th 
compaſs-headed doozr-ways ; and over them, long octangular windows ; andit 0 
any ſmaller over them, they were ſquare. The roofs were generally flattiſh, there 
and tiled for bringing off the water forwards. Some, in my opinion, much en. yout 
celled others in grace; having, over the door-ways, ſmall balconies with compals palad 
doors into them, and the windows on each fide ſquare and equally high; and whic 
over them round ones again. On each fide: of the aforeſaid doors or entrances, ty do 
were made, in the walls, ſquare vent-holes, like niches contracting inwarci!, or br 
and croſs-barred with iron. The pediments were Doric or Ionic, and of whitih Whe 
ſtones ; the lower ſtory grey, and the reſt free-ſtone; ſome were painted light- and e 
reddiſh, others white free-ſtone or grey. Some doors had pillars or ſeats on exc pleafi 
fide, Some houſes I ſaw alſo joined with walls, wherein were round holes trees 
Here and there appeared large gates, as of neat houſes; one was open, and derne 
ſeemed to he like a place covered in; moſt of the windows had wooden ſhutter, nn Vourt 
which hinged on top, and kept open by ſticks. Thoſe houſes, to ſecure then ladies 
from the overflow of the river running in the neighbourhood, ſtood much abore with a 
the level of the way. In fine, I omitted no remarkable relating to theſe cou — 
; nothir 


try peoples manner of dwelling, 
Somewhat further, and without this village, I came up to a round temple, 


having a lofty and elegant frontiſpiece. It waa aſcended by a flight of — 
tuche 


nothing? For, 
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twelve ſteps, with a free-ſtone balluſtrade on each fide, adorned with two ſphinxes, 
facing each other, which were headed with caps, and bodied with houſes or co- 
verings, after the arſtique manner. Landing on theſe ſteps I came up to a por- 
tico, fronted with eight columns, entablature and pediment of the Tonic Order ; 
the pediment had a fine intire baſs-relief, not much, rifing. The columns were 
continued round the temple, two and two together, reſting plinths and baſements, 

Over their ornaments ran a gallery, divided into parts by pedeſtals, whereon 
ſtood fine ſtatues, one anſwering each pillar. Behind the balluſtrade of the gal- 
lery ran up pilaſters of the Corinthian Order, two and two together, and between 
them large windows, finely wrought according to that Order, as was the frize 
and cornice with grave foliage, modillions, &c. On this aroſe an open dome, 
incloſed with a cloſe balluſtrade, covered in with a compaſs-roof, whereon was ſet 
a ſun, 

Though I was not much converſant with architecture, yet I perceived a very 
regular diſpoſition in this building, which, among theſe adjoining, alſo orderly 
and beautiful, loftily and magnificeatly diſtinguiſhed itſelf ; — like a pre- 
cious ſtone ſet in enamel, though neither had other ornaments than ſimply thoſe 
of the Order. The contiguous houſes were low and extenſive, with high chim- 
nies or towers, yielding, in my opinion, a fine decorum. Behind theſe ſtood a 
cloſe plantation of trees, moſtly pines and cypreſſes, which added no ſmall luſtre 
to all this ſtone-work, On each ſide of the before-mentioned ſteps was a fountain 
or ſquare baſon, adorned with two pretty large lionefles, couching, on pedeſtals 
and ſpouting water, | 

Thus I fancied I ſaw this glorious lofty, and eſpecially painter-like fight: When 
we come to treat of architecture, and the choice of beauty within doors, I ſhall be 
at the trouble of ſtepping into this temple to deſcribe its inward wonders, 

Oh! How comfortable is the ſhore after a tempeſt! What a defference is 
there between a lovely ſun-ſhine and a gloomy night ! Between freſh and lively 
youth, and ſtale old age! Love ſolaces in gardens of pleaſure and beautiful 
palaces ; but Envy lurks in deſolate wilderneſſes, among the rubbiſh of things 
which it defaces. Abandon then, true and young artiſts ! your blind zeal ; beau- 
ty does not triumph, nor is here attended with what is deformed, ſpoiled, fouled, 
or broken, but takes up with things fimple, or leſs beautiful without defects. 
Wherefore I think, that theſe two kinds of beauty differ as much as the verdant 
and delightful ſummer, and the dry and barren winter. Who, in building for 
pleaſure, would make a patch ? Or, in making a garden, fill it with half-rotten 


| trees? He muſt be an unaccountable man who ſeeks delight in a deſolate wil- 


derneſs. Is it not then evident, that thoſe men have vicious taſtes, who endea- 
vourto fetch beauty out of deformity ? A princeſs ſufficiently ſhines among her 


dies by her ſtate and coſtly attire, without ſetting off her luſtre by a compariſon 


with a ſwine-herd. When we meet with fine marble ſtatues, are they not pre- 
ſerved with care from ill uſage, and the injuries of time ; though the latter ſpares 


Gutta cavat lapidem, non vi ſed ſæpe cadendo. l 
L ] But 


laid on. But, on recollection, he again called out, that, if 1 would ſtay there 
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But probability ought to be obſerved in all things, that we need not inquire 
what is modern or ancient, without being therefore broken or over foul ; fine: 
{ſtones much handled will become ſmooth, yet without damage: and, Why ſhould 
a man be made a judge of what is beautiful and fine, who came from a foreign 
and wild country, and never ſaw beauty? 

In oppoſition to true beauty, let us now repreſent the other ſort, and leave the 
Point to the determination of the judicious, 


11 


CHAP. XVII. Of Things Deformed and Broken, falſely call 
Painter-like, 


HANGING the ſcene, we ſhall now conſider what is alſo, though unjuft. 
, called painter-like ; and this in an imaginary way, like the pre 
ceding. 


In walking, I ſaw a large gate, the door whereof was broken to pieces by a 
huge oak blown down againſt it. Creeping through it, I found myſelf as in; 
ſtrange country, ſo very rugged, deſolate and rocky, without paths or roads, that 
I knew not where to walk ; the ground was no where ſo even as to reſt on, Here 
I ſaw the fragment of a column; yet, lying ſo obliquely, that I could not fit on 
it : near it laya piece of frize and cornice, with an end ſticking up ; and nat 
much further was another ſtone, pretty level, but in a moraſs abounding with 
vermin. I nevertheleſs endeavoured to get upon this laſt ſtone ; and then, with 
my cloak under me, laid myſelf down upon it. Which I had no ſooner done, 
but ſomebody called,—---Hark ye; go from it; you lie in my way, I, not 
dreaming any perſon could be here, ſuddenly looked back in ſurprize, and fawa 
young man fitting on an hillock, who, as he ſaid, was drawing after the ſtone | 


but half a quarter of an hour, I ſhould do him a great favour. This I conſented 
to, not without aſking him, What he was going to do with ſuch paltry fragments 
He anſwered, © They are the fineſt things in the world to introduce into our 


pieces. When J have ſuch a fine parcel as that piece of a column, and this water ep and 
before me, with the addition of a ſtump of a tree, and a ſmall dark off-ſcape be. retw 
hind it, they, together, immediately compoſe a perfect ordonnance. Oh ! you Wl of tl 
cannot imagine, how extraordinary and full of variety theſe objects are. This s dert 
the fineſt place on earth for a curious artiſt ; all is painter- like; every thing lies ES thro! 


ſo looſe, pretty and wild, that few good maſters would refuſe coming hither to when 


deſign theſe wonders; and nothing but the preſent high wind hinders their being ther 


here now.“ | then 
8 fron, 


Upon and 


Ln 
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board in his lap, and a ſmall ink-horn, and a magnifying, or ſpectacle- glaſs in his 
| hand : on his head he had a night- = almoſt down to his eyes, with his left leg 
over his hat, poſſibly to ſave it from the wind; a ſmall light coming from between 
the trees, ſhone on his lap. Poor man ! thought I, how feelingly you can talk 
Jof what is painter-like, and what ſatisfaction you muſt find in thoſe things: if 
there be any more artiſts of your ſtamp, this muſt be the place to find them in. 
Tze truth is, the more I viewed him and heard his talk, the more I blamed my 
own judgment for not diſcovering ſuch beauties as he did. Now, perceiving he 
had done, I went towards him to ſee his work; but before I could come up to 
him he had packed up his awls, and was gone another way. Behind the trees, 
near the place where he had been fitting, I found another ſpark, who ſtood and 
drew after a ſmall rivulet full of big and little clods of earth and pebbles, which 
be neatly deſigned on drawing paper, aud marked with their different colours. 
His whole port-folio was full of ſuch-like painter- like trumpery ; ſuch as muddy 
W water, decayed and broken ſtones, pieces of wood, barren ſhrubs and buſhes, 
rough grounds, toads, ſnakes, &c. I aſking him what branch he made his ſtudy ? 
He anſwered, that be had not yet practiſed any; but hoped, if he could get all 
# thoſe things, and perform them well, to become a good landſcape-painter ; For, 
ſaid he, thoſe objects are ſo uncommon, that the beſt maſters give themſelves the 
trouble to ſeek them. But, continued he, I cannot but wonder, that ſome ſearch 
here and in other places, and can ſcarce find a piece to their gout, nay, often re- 
turn without doing any thing: when I, on the contrary, diſcover a thouſand 
| things, both delightful and fetul, whenever I caſt my eyes. Were I to defign 
| every thing I meet with, I ſhould have work fer many years. Look there, ſaid 
he, yonder is one of that tribe, prying about; I have not yet ſeen him fit down 
any where,” I thought within myſelf, that it was ſtrange, any man ſhould run 
about in an error in ſo wild and deſolate a place. 
Going on, I came to a large and hideous rock, ſplit through, and having one 
part hanging forward full of ſharp angles, open hollows and cuts, over-run, here 
and there, with moſs and barren ſhrubs. On the right fide was a deep moraſſy 
$ valley, going off very ſteep, and on the left appeared an inacceſſible ruined 
building, like an heap of ſtone, ſwarming with adders, ſnakes and other vene- 
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mous creatures, Behind me the ground was ſo uneven, full of ups and downs, 
aud pathleis, that I thought it impoſſible to get from the place. On the point of 
. rcturning back, I ſaw a man creep on all- four, out of one of the holes or hollows 
ot the rock, and thereby cleared a paſſage for me. This man told me what won- 
$ ; derful things were to be ſeen on the other fide ; but I was ſcarce crept half 
$ WY *brough, before J heard a frightful thunder-clap, which ſhook the whole rock; 
) wherefore, redoubling my ſpeed, and being got through, I found that the top of 
de rock was tumbled over the right fide; which made me ſuddenly retire from 


W thence, fearful that another part might fall upon me. What alſo raiſed my aver- 
| ſion, was the fight of a tomb cruſhed to pieces, and almoſt ſunk into the ground, 
and near it lying a piece of a large trunk of white marble, I could perceive by 
| L's the 


Upon this prattle, I viewed him from top to toe; he ſat all in an heap, with a 
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the baſe, that it had been a term; and being curious to know what might be 
hidden behind it, I got on the tomb, and ſaw through the trees, downwards, 3 
frightful pool. I therefore took to the left, where I thought the ground wy 
more level: three or four ſteps from thence, I ſaw a white paper fluttering before 
me along the ground, and after it a blue one, ſomewhat larger; both which I ra 
after and took up. The blue paper appeared to be a drawing after the aforeſaid 
tomb, when intire and ſtanding, which made me judge that he muſt have been x 
good maſter who had thus improved it in the draught. Poſſibly, thought I, he 
is hereabouts. My conjecture was not groundleſs; for ſtepping a little turther, | 
found the poor wretch lying under a Jarge oak which had been thunder:-ſtruck; 


the ſtem was cleft from top to bottom, and a large limb lay acroſs the man's bo- 


dy: his port-folio lay near him, emptied of all his drawings. This fight aftright 
ed me; and approaching near, I heard him figh : he perceiving me, called out 
preſently for help. I cleared the limb from off his body as well as I could, 
whereby, and after much pains, he diſengaged himſelfrom the leaves. He was, 
to my wonder, no where hurt, fave a little in his left hand, yet of no conſequence, 
I returned him his papers, and aſked him, Whether he had ſeen the tomb in the 
condition wherein it was drawn? He anſwered, He had. When, going to hey 
it to me, he in amazement ſtarted back on finding it in ruins. Oh! ſays he, does 
this lie alſo tumbled down, and my drawing ſcarce finiſhed ! We then went 
together further up towards the left, and regained moſt of his papers. He 
told me, that his companion had left him, andrun away on the approach 
of the ſtorm; which induced me to think, he was the perſon who 
came creeping on all-four through the aforeſaid hole. 

On our coming down, we found many already drawing after the broken 
tree under which the good man had lain, with the utmoſt application, 
It was their unanimous opinion, never to have ſeen a tree more painter. 
like. This talk ſurpriſed us both. He ſhewed them his drawing, and 
ſaid, That the tomb was the only object he found intire thereabours ; and 
this being demoliſhed, there was nothing left to pleaſe him. But th 
they ſcoffed at, and anfwered him, that ſuch things might eaſily be made 
out of one's head, or found in prints. 

In ſhort, it was great diverſion to me to ſee one as hotly clambering up 
one place, and another creeping through ſome hole, for the ſake of deſigning 
the rock and tomb tumbled down, as if they were going after treaſure. 

Taking leave of this perſon, I purſued my way; but was obliged fer 
the ſake of a ruinous fountain, the vaſes, mouldings,, and other ornament 
whereof lay acroſs and ſtopped the way, to take to the right hand. 0. 
the remains, adorned with baſs relief, I found not one intire figure, ev? 
thing being exceſſively mouldered, fouled, and over-run with wild plants 2nd 
ſhrubs. Its baſon lay awry, with a corner ſunk into the ground, broke 
and full of earth or mud. A boy, who had been fitting there, came and 
aſked me, Whether I could not tell him, which part of this heap of ſons 
was the moſt painter-like? I have been long making a choice, ſays " 

0 
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of ſomething good out of it, but the number confounds me; the parts are 
all ſo broken, that I cannot find ſo much as a whole hand or foot, I 
have, ſhewing me his drawing, pitched upon this among them, with much 
ado,” I believe verily, there was not ſuch another undamaged bit in the 
whole ruin, though of little conſequence. It was a plinth with the right 
leg and foot of Apollo, wanting the great toe, He ſaid that he, with eight 
others, had been drawing every thing after the heap, except this fragment ; 
the foot of which was not, according to their fancies, broken enough. I 
comforted him with ſaying, that he had picked out the very beſt thing of 
all, when he owned, that he had made the choice through the perſuaſion of 
another, who was now gone away, to whom the leg, by means of the ſandal 
and ſtraps, was not unknown. This boy, I thought, ought to be ſet in © 
right way; and his fimplicity pleaſed me. 

Turning then to the right hand, as I have faid, I came into a diſma! 
place, which, by the largeneſs of the pavement, and arch-work ſupported 
by great pillars, ſeemed formerly to have been a palace. 

It was here fo loneſome and gaſtly, that I was ſeized with a cold ſweat; 
wherefore I mended my pace, in order to get out of it ; and, being got to 
che other fide, and ten or twelve paces from it, I found myſelf again at 
the lake before-mentioned ; near which lay a ſhattered tomb, with the corplc 
half tumbled out. The head and one arm reſted on a large root of a tree 
hing near it; the lid was almoſt flid off, and juſt on the totter, and a 
fake, from underneath, was crezping into the tomb. A fight frighttul 
enough. 

3 The ſun, now on the point of ſetting, darted his refulgent rays between 
W {ome heavy clouds; the ſky was moreover dark blue, and on the horizon 
& yellowiſh ſtriped ; which, along through the trees, ſtrongly glittered in my 
eyes. I ſaw a grave man carefully defigning this ſky in colours. In pat- 
fing by, I ſaid to him, “ Sir, you have met with. a fine fight ;, that is a 
W true [talian ſky.” Yes, ſays he, I am very ſenſible of it. 

Stepping further, I heard another thunder-clap ; and the tempeſt increaſed : 
which obliged him to pack up his tools, and go off, and made me reſolve 
to be at home before night. | 

No, I leave it to the judgment of the knowing and judicious lovers, 
do determine, which of my two repreſentations is to be accounted painter-- 
like? I have ſufficiently expreſſed my ſentiments touching them. But it 
ss to be lamented, that Tyros, in their youthful ardour, are infected 
Vith this poiſon, and made to believe, that in thunder and ſtormy weather, 
chey muſt run abroad, to deſign ſuch miſchances and defects of nature, 
Jet the hazard of their healths and lives; though not able to chuſe out 
Jot them the moſt beautiful, for want of judgment to know what is 
: good, and, by ſome additions, to ſupply defects. Theſe things are the 
baſtimes of great maſters, but the chief ſtudy of the leſs knowing. 
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Be therefore; docible artiſts'! Not ſo intent in gaining your embellik. 
ments with ſo much trouble.; and, by lighting principals, to think », 
can have them by wrote. Such a method will rather lead you into doubt, 
than bring ye to certainties. 

In order then to qualify the judgment, to make a — choice, recourk 
may always be had to thé remains of thoſe great maſters, Raphael, . Puſh, 
and many others, to enlighten us by imitating their illuſtrious examples, 


The End of the SIX TH BOOK. 
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5 Enblem. Touching the handling Portraits. 


KESXELR ATURE, with her many breaſts, is in a fitting poſture. Near 

15 N her ſtands a child lifting her garment off her ſhoulders. On her 
N s other fide ſtands Truth, holding a mirrour before her, wherein 
1 * ſhe views herſelf down to the middle, and is ſeemingly ſurpriſed 
AA at it. On the frame of this glaſs, are ſeen a gilt pallet and 


** 


pencils. Truth has a book and palm branch in her hand. 


* 
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CHAP. I. Of Portraits in general. 


$ 

Qixer we meet with no preſidence in the art, nor pretend to inſiſt 
5 on ceremonies, we ſhall treat of things as they occur to us, and as 
clearly and profitably as poſſible. 

But firſt, give me leave to ſay, that I have often wondered how any man 
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ſubject himſelf to all the defects of nature. I ſpeak of ſuch great maſter, 3 
Lan Dyk, Lely, Van Loo, the old and young Bakker, and others, who though 30. 
ſeſſed of great talents in the art, poſtponed what is noble and beautiful, for whz; 
is more ordinary and common. The truth is, and we have ſeen, that ſooner hy 
this means than others, men have obtained the honour of gold medals and chains, 
&c. Nay, the liberty of preſcribing laws to princes ; ſtaring. them in the face 
drawing their pictures, and many other privileges, whereby they have acquired 
great riches. What an unheard-of reward did not Apelles receive, when Arm. 
der gave him his dear Campaſpe, in order to fave the life of that great artiſt, by 
An Hing his love, inflamed by drawing the picture of that beauty! When] 
coœnſider theſe things, I am ſurpriſed, that all painters do not give in wholy to 
portraiture ; ſince now-a-days money is preferred to — lucre to virtue, an 
honours diſpenſed to men in proportion to their riches. But, leaving this ſuh. 
ect, we will proceed thoroughly to confider every thing relating to that branch 
of the art. 

As in muſic and ſinging a good ear is requiſite, ſo in portraiture it is impoſlible 
to excel without a good. eye; ſuch an one, I mean, as is governed by ſedate and 
ſober ſenſation, and not by ſelf-love or paſſion. Next is required a regular deſign, 
containing an exact proportion or diviſion of the parts, not only of the face, but 
of the whole body, that the ſitter may be known by his picture, which may be 
moſt agreeably done by mixing the faſhion with what is painter- like; as the great 
Lely did, and which is called the painter-like or antique manner, but by the ig- 
norant commonality, the Roman manner. | 

Next, we muſt be thoroughly judicious in the graceful choice of the light, and 
the place where the perſon is to fit, that the face may appear to the beſt adyan- 
tage; and then the body 1s to be diſpoſed to the moſt natural and becoming 
poſture. . . 

The next buſineſs, and which gives it the greateſt luſtre, is, the colouring, that 
each perſon and his parts may have their proper colour, and ſuch as appears i 
his daily converſe ; not ſuch as proceeds from extraordinary emotions. Let the 
artiſt beware of inclining to any particular manner, like ſome, whoſe work 
thereby better known to be theirs, than the friends of the fitter know the picture 
to be his. 

As for the choice of light, in order to apply it moſt advantageouſly for the be 
nefit of either ſex, it is certainly a matter of great moment; ſince the fair ſex 
commonly partake of more delicacy and grace than men, ſo they muſt have: 
light as beautiful and agreeable as their — ara | Wn 

But ere we proceed further, it will not be improper to look into the origind 
portraits, in order thereby to ſhew the aim of thoſe who cauſe themſelves to be 
drawn, and the profits which maſters get thereby. : 

The ancients uſed to cauſe thoſe, from whom the Common-wealt had receireC 
extraordinary benefits, either in war or civil affairs, or for imminence in religio, 
to be repreſented in marble or metal, or in a pi&ure, that the fight of them, b 


thoſe honours, might be a ſpur to poſterity to emulate the ſame _ g 
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honour was firſt begun with their Deities ; afterwards it was paid to heroes, and 
of conſequence to philoſophers, orators, religious men, and others, not only to 
perpetuate their virtues, but alſo to embalm their names and memories. But now 
it goes further; a perſon of any condition whatſoever, have he but as much mo- 
ney as the painter aſks, muſt fir for his picture: this is a great abuſe, and ſprung 
from as laudable a cauſe. 
In noblemen indeed it is a very commendable cuſtom ; becauſe, being deſcend- 
ed from great families, the luſtre of theſe ought to ſhine, to encourage their ſuc- 
ceflors to keep up their glory, and to prevent ſullying it by unworthy actions. 
As for a general, or admiral, who has died in the bed of honour, gratitude, I 
think, obliges us to raiſe a monument to his glory, and to animate brave ſouls 
in future times, to immitate his virtue. But what is this to the vulgar ; pride on- 
E ly ſpurs them to it. The rich do it that their children may boaſt of it; the 
maſter of a numerous family does it, that the world may know he is a father; 
he who has fired a magazine of the enemy muſt be drawn, with this great ac- 
tion, though perhaps there was no body to hinder him. Has a citizen's wife but 
an only babe, he is drawn at half a year old; at ten years old he ſits again, 
and, for the laſt time, in his twenty-fifth year, in order to ſhew her tender folly ; 
and then ſhe ſtands wondering how a man can ſo alter in that time. Is not this 
a weighty reaſon ? A reproveable cuſtom, if painters did not gain by it. But 
again, portraits are allowable, when a lover is abſent from his miſtreſs, that they 
may fend each other their pictures, to cheriſh and increaſe their loves; a man 
and wife ſo parted may do the ſame. | 
But to return to the original matter; I muſt warn the artiſts not to give in too 
much to what is common; or humour ignorant people ſo much, as not to re- 
@ {crve to themſelves ſome liberty of doing what they think proper for the ſake of 
reputation: ſurely this cannot be ſtrange advice; for a maſter who prefers money 
| before art has no more dangerous a rock to ſplit on, ſince the ignorant multi- 
nude uſually infiſt to be drawn according to their own whims. One ſays to a 
good maſter, ——< Draw me thus, or thus; let me have one hand on my breaſt, 
and the other on a table ;” another muſt have a flower in his hand, or a flower- 
pot muſt be by him; another muſt have a dog, or other creature, in his lap; 
another will have his face turned this or that way; and ſome who would be drawn 
| in the Roman manner, muſt be ſet off by a globe or clock on a table, whether 
ſuch ornaments be proper or not. On mentioning the Reman manner, I find that 
i 12nifies a looſe airy undreſs, ſomewhat ſavouring of the mode, but in no wiſe 
agreeing with the ancient Roman habit. | 
But many other inconveniences attend portraiture ; as firſt, the ignorance of 
W thoſe who fit ; for ſome of them, having no right notion of their own mein and 
| ſhape, often refer the judgment of a fine portrait to the eye of a child, or ſervant; 
end what they ſay, Monſieur and Madam believe, either to its praiſe, or diſ- 
| commendation, 
WW Alccond inconveniency ariſes from a wedded inclination which any one has to 
W fuch and ſuch objects; judging, as they like or diſlike, not only of pictures, but 
Gen the life itſelf ; for though they may be afraid to paſs ſentence on. a fine 
M m hiſtory 
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hiſtory or landſcape, yet a portrait muſt not eſcape them, as thinking it within the 
reach of their capacities. 

Thirdly, we find many artiſts never pleaſed with other mens works, but being 
full of themſelves deſpiſe every thing they ſee, though as good as their own ; and 
this perhaps on no better bottom hen a _ againſt the artiſt's converſation, 
talk, dreſs, or money; or elſe becauſe of his greater fame: and yet if ten per. 
ſons happen to applaud a fine picture of this eye-ſore maſter, they will at that 
juncture, chime in with them, to ſcreen their prejudice. And on the contrary, 
if but a fingle perſon afterwards find fault, they immediately turn the tables againf 
ten others. Again, if a piece of their friend be brought on the carpet, though 
never ſo faulty, they will applaud and juſtify it at any rate, though againſt their 
own convictions of conſcience. But this partial and prejudiced humour is moſt 
prevailent in thoſe who know leaſt. | 

A fourth ſet of men are thoſe, who, being always of an uneaſy temper, diſlike 
their own, but applaud every thing other men do: theſe indeed are not fo noxious 
as the former, becauſe they only hurt themſelves, whereas the others hurt every 
body. 

Fifthly, there are a prejudiced ſet of men who find no taſte but in eaſy and 
grave airs and poſtures; others in ſtirring and hurrying ones; others in violent 
ones: ſome think that womens draperies ought to be looſe and ſoft ; others wil 
have them of velvet or ſattin, or elſe party-coloured : this thinks that a dark or 
brown ground beſt ſets off a figure; another chuſes a landſcape, or green curtain, 
right or wrong. Are the colours beautifully choſen, the picture ſmells of them; 
are they broken, they ſeem muddy and foul. How can a portait pleaſe ſo many 
opinions? It is not like an hiſtory full of figures, where we can introduce v. 
riety of ſedate and ſtirring action, more or leſs beautiful colouring, loole or ict 
draperies, dark or light grounds, &e. Becauſe this is but a ſingle figure. 

Our buſineſs then, muſt be to find a way between ſcylla and charybdis, to enable 
the artiſt to paint a good portrait; for he who makes due reflexion on every thing, 
can prepare himſelf to overcome the aforeſaid difficulties. 


CHAP. II. Of the Defects in the Face and other Parts, 


HE defects, which are ſeen in. nature, or in fimple life, are thre: 
fold. 
1. Natural ones. 
2. Accidental ones. 
3 Uſeful ones. 
The natural ones are, a wry face, ſquint eyes, wry mouth, noſe, &c. 
The accidental ones are, loſs of an eye, a cut on the cheek. or other part of tit 


face ; pits of the ſmall pox, and the like, 1 


paint 
© catch 
Pop, 
© once 
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The ufual ones are, thoſe habits to which we accuſtom ourſelves from our in- 
fancy; to wit, contraction of the eyes and mouth, or cloſing, or gaping of the 
latter, or drawing it in ſomewhat to this or that fide, upwards or down- 
wards, &c. 

As for other bodily infirmities, how many have wry necks, hunch backs, bandy 
legs, withered or ſhort arms, or one ſhorter than the other ; dead or lame hands 
or fingers? Among theſe, ſome are unavoidable, and others may be either left 
out, or handſomely hidden. The neceſſary ones ought to be ſeen, becauſe they 
help the likeneſs ; ſuch as a wry face, ſquint eyes, low forehead, thinneſs and 
fatneſs, a wry neck, too ſhort or too long a noſe, wrinkles between the eyes, 
ruddineſs or paleneſs of the cheeks, or lips, pimples or warts about the mouth, 
W and ſuch like: among thoſe which may be hidden or left out, I count a blind 
eye, a wound, wen, mole, pits of ſmall pox, too many pimples, &c. a red, blue, 
or hairy ſpot ; as alſo habital uſages ; ſuch as hanging lips, pinchings or draw- 
ings of the mouth and eyes, 

I think alſo, that the common and uſeful dreſs of a perſon is a great addition 
to likeneſs ; for no ſooner is the dreſs altered, but the look does the ſame, and 
ſhews itſelf either more or leſs pleafing and agreeable ; and thereby the perſon be- 
comes more or leſs known : to obviate which, I adviſe the artiſt above all things 
to get firſt a true likeneſs of the face, and paint it to the ſitter's ſatisfaction; and 
then he may freely manage all the reſt as he thinks fit, and thereby get honour 
and commendation ; fince the life itſelf in ſuch a dreſs, cannot any more alter. 
| The painter ſhould hkewiſe diſcover and know, as much as poſhble, the nature 
and temper of the perſon fitting, and in what circumſtances lies his favourite plea» 
E ſure ; that he may, when fitting, be entertained with talk pleaſing to him, and 
bis air thereby kept ſteady and ſerene, and his poſture natural and ealy ; avoiding 
every thing tending towards ſorrow or frightful relations; for theſe are apt to ruffle 
the mind, and ſo to diſcompoſe the face, that it cannot eaſily be got right again: 
but if the fitter himſelf do by his talk, difcover his own bent, the painter ought 
to humour it to the laſt, whether if be jocoſe or moderate, without exaggeration 
: - — yet with ſuch a variety, as not to prove tireſome, and make the 
face alter. 

He who cannot thus manage and furniſh out a diſcourſe, will be the longer ere 
he hit the likeneſs. Some will even fit three or four times, and each time with a 
£ - <q air; and were they to fit ten times, I fancy ſomething new would ſtill 
Lofer. 
8 Another hindrance may be, that painting - rooms are often hung with ſuch ſmutty 
pictures as frequently put virgins to the bluſh, or alter their countenances. But 
$ though for improvement, fine pictures are neceſſary to be always in view, yet in a 
painting- room, there ought not to hang the wanton picture of Mars and Venus 
© catched by Vulcan; or Dina's bathing, though done by Van Dyk, or Joſeph and 
8 Potiphar's wife; for though theſe may hang in a corner, yet when the eye has 
once catched them, it will retain them; becauſe their ideas make continual im- 
preffions on the mind, even againſt its will; and therefore the bare remembrance 
of ſuch things muſt put a young and chaſte virgin to the bluſh, Muſt it not create 
3 Mm 2 a longing 
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a longing, to ſee a picture of two beggar-boys fall greedily on ripe fruit, the oe 
eagerly biting a piece of freſh melon, and the other a bunch of grapes, with the 
Juice falling down his chin on his naked breaſt ? The room then thould be hung 
with every thing modeſt, as fine landſcapes and flower-pieces, which will amy{e 
the ſight without diſturbing or tireing the mind, or altering the countenance; 
fine portraits will alſo animate a fitter to keep him ſerene, and make him emy. 
lous of their airs : a large looking-glaſs may be likewiſe of ſervice, if ſo hung thx 
the ſitter can ſee himſelt in it, for, thereby diſcovering any diſagreeableneſs in hi; 
look, he will correct himſelf, in order to have as good an air as he defires ; and by 
ſuch methods as theſe a painter may become great. ; 

We will now proceed to confider how many miſtakes ſome painters commit in 
relation to the firſt obſervation of natural defects; theſe endeavour to their utmoſt 
power, to expreſs punctually the deformities and defects of a face, withou: 
ſcruple, to wit, a blind or ſquint eye, or the like, though they know that it is an 
enemy to grace, and on no other ground than a falſe belief that it creates a greater 
likeneſs. But who loves to be reproached with his defects, when they can be art. 
fully hidden ? What would become of grace, which teaches, that a painter 
ſhould make as beautiful a choice as poſſible ; which theſe blemiſhes obſcure, | 
think therefore, that we cannot lay too great a ſtreſs on what concerns the make, 
poſition and turn of a face, that the eye be not offended with blemiſh, or deformi. 
ty, or the poſture look diſagreeable. 

How monſtrous is the picture of a certain admiral, who ſeems to ſtab himſe'f 
with his ſtaff of command, and has a defective eye turned directly to the light; be- 
cauſe, according to the ſaying, he is beſt known by it. Would not a more pro» 
file view have ſuited him better, or to have flung the fide with. the blind eye into 
ſhade > Would it not be ridiculous to paint the Duke of Luxemburgh in profile, to 
repreſent him the better, and that his hunch-back might be the more viſible, tor 
no other reaſon, than that moſt people knew he had one ? 

Nature abhors deformity, and we cannot behold it without averſion, and 1 
quick turn of the eye from it: a ſquint-eyed perſon cannot ſee himſelf in the ga 
without inward trouble ; eſpecially one of the fair ſex, who, in other reſpects, 
tolerably handſome, cannot bear to ſee an inſtance of her deformity in another, 
but will baſhfully look off or down to the ground. How much worie then mui 
it look in a picture? The life may be ſometimes ſeen on an handſome fide; which 
in an ill choſen picture we can never expect: whence it is natural for one who h 
a blemiſh or defect in an eye or cheek, always to turn the beſt fide to the light, 
In ſhort, we do not deſire to do any thing, walk, ſtand, fit, talk, but with a be. 
coming air. Have we fore eyes, we hide them under our hats; or if a lame hip, 
we endeavour to walk briſkly ; have we ſome humour or pimples in a cheek, ve 
either hide them with a patch, or paint the other fide like it; have we bad teetl, 
we keep the mouth ſhut ; or a lame hand, and hide it not under our coats, ot 
our pockets, If nature acts ſo, how can ſuch defects pleaſe in a picture? . Such? 
flattery then as is agreeable to art, is not only allowable, but commendable, et 
pecially when the fitter is ſo diſpoſed in poſture, that the painter himſelf cauus 


perceive it, 
Ak 
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Aſk any one who wears a piece of black filk over an hollow eye, whether he de- 


One 
the fres to be drawn from that fide ; I believe not. A perſon with a wooden leg cares 
ung not that the deformity ſhould appear in a picture: ſuch an one ought to be urawn 
ule in half length only: but if the heroe inſiſt upon the introducing ſuch a leg, on a 
de; ſuppoſition that it is an honour to have loſt a limb in his country's ſervice, the 
nu· painter muſt then comply with his deſires; or elſe contrive it lying on a table 
hat covered with red velvet: if he deſire it after the antique manner, it muſt be con- 
his WT trived in a bas relief, wherein the occaſion of it may be repreſented; or it may 
bs WS hang near him on a wall, with its buckles and ſtraps, as is done in hunting equi- 
pages; or elſe it may be placed among the ornaments of architecture, to be more 
un view. But what praiſe or advantage will an artiſt get by this, when a judicious 
ot maſter ſees the picture? He may perhaps plead in excuſe, that the fitter would 
ot bave it fo. This indeed I cannot argue againſt, becauſe we uſually ſay to whom 
ve employ, Do as I would have you, right or wrong. We have an inſtance of a 
ner WS gentleman, who being drawn in little, and comparing the ſmallneſs of the eyes 
. RS with his own, aſked the painter, Whether he had ſuch? However, in compli- 
ter ance, and for his pleaſure, he deſired that one eye at leaſt might be as big as his 
[ own; the other to remain as it was. A fad caſe ! a miſerable ſubjeCtion ! for 
ke, though we cannot compell others to be of our opinions, yet | pity thoſe who muſt 
m. WS ſubmit to incongruities. But, not to diſhearten the artiſt too much, we will 


proceed to, 


= — 4 —— 


ena. . The Obſervables in a Portrait, particularly that of 


a Woman. 


ELF-CONCEITT and ſelf-love ſeem natural to all, but eſpecially to the female 
0 ſex; who, whether their pictures are drawn on their own accounts, or thro” 
the deſire of others, imagine they deſerve ſuch homage ; nor ſtops it here, for 
although they may poſſeſs a tolerable ſhare of beauty, yet that is not ſatisfactory 
enough; they muſt be flattered, and their pictures painted in the moſt beautiful. 
* bent: and unhappy is the painter who abates but half a drachm of fuch a 

eauty. 


For theſe reaſons the maſter is obliged to have a principal regard to light and 
1 Weolour ; but to the light chiefly, ſince it is well known that nothing gives greater 
s ffence to ignorant people than ſhades, and' ſtill more, when they are ſtrong and 
road: they believe they ſpeak to the purpoſe in objecting, Well, how can it be 
© EA ofible that my neck and cheek ſhould have ſuch large ſhades, when I daily con- 
„ alt my glaſs, and find my ſkin all of a colour and white? And then the painter 
1 5 blamed. But are not ſuch reaſons weak and abſurd ? Since, if a man, how 


enacious ſoever, meet another, who by long abſence and alteration of dreſs, is 
got out of his memory, he will naturally turn him to the light, in order to know 
aim and his features. This conduct has been wonderfully obſerved by Barocci in 

his 
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his picture of Mary paying a viſit to Elizabeth when big with child; an which, by 
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gar 


his method of placing the figures, and the attention of the faces, we ſeem tg 0 
hear them talk, looking earneſtly at each other. Ibric 

I think thoſe maſters have made the beſt choice who have choſen a front-light Diess 
and thereby kept their colours moſt natural and beautiful; ſince this light is &«. unb 
tainly moſt advantageous, whether the picture hang againſt a wall, or where «6, leh 
But here ſeems to arife a difficulty, ſince we formerly ſaid, that we ought to 6x de 
a certain place, and the point of fight and diſtance, and to diſpoſe the light WW * 
as it can fall on that place; to which the anſwer is eaſy; portraits have no fixed Lane 
place, as we ſhall further ſhew in another chapter, as alſo how far and on vr but 
occaſions we muſt confine ourſelves to that rule. on 

The beſt way to ſettle this point is, to follow thoſe who have choſen their light ter- 
almoſt fronting, and, as before ſaid, ſuch a colouring as naturally appears tothe ing 
eye, beſides a good choice : ſince I think the caſe of placing a portrait to be the M cher 


ſame as that of curious china, which, whether it ſtand high or low, ſhews itſelf 
every where beautiful. My reaſon for this is, that objects, which have ſuch 1 
front-light, have an exceeding fine effect, and great relief, when they come 
againſt a dark ground; and ſtill finer when the light falls on them ſomewhat 
from on high, if the fitter and ſome accidents do not hinder it; in which ca, 
reaſon and our eye muſt beſt direct us. View but this fineneſs in a poſture painted 
leaning over an hatch, or out at window, and what great decorum the 
touches and ſhades about the moſt relieved parts cauſe in ſuch an object; # 
Leonardo da Vinci has well obſerved, 

Of the accidents which I juſt now ſpoke off, I ſhall mention two or three ; ſome 
perſons may be too long and ſherp-noſed, or too hollow-eyed ; for ſuch, a lov 
light is moſt proper; but where it is otherwiſe, an high light: in this manner: 
judicious maſter ought to help the defects of nature, without adding to, or tz 
king any thing from them: yet, to the ſorrow of impartial maſters, the contrary 
is too much ſeen ; for, as I have ſaid, that hiſtory-painters chuſe and follow whit 
they have the greateſt inclination for, ſo it is with many portrait-painters, the 
work 1s better known by their particular manner than the fitter by his picture. 

Permit me here to make a compariſon between thoſe two great maſters, Tia 
and Van Dyk, with reſpect to the judgment I have heard made on their works 
Of the latter it is ſaid, that in the deſign, grace, and choice of a portrait-bigur 
he was the moſt ſkilful ; nevertheleſs I have ſeen many of Titian's (who, in m 
mens opinions, has the greater reputation), which ſcemed to me incomparab Wal 
though leſs agreeable : here my poſition, about the particular choice of malt, (FY 
takes effect again; becauſe I think, that the defect in agreeableneſs is peculiarto 
Titian's country, and limits his choice, and therefore * is the leſs culpabl; 
when, on the contrary, our region prefers what is gay and elegant before the 
majeſtic and grave; and likeneſs is the chief object both of the fitter and the 
artiſt, every thing elſe being looked on as by-works and ornament : a poor jucg 
ment methinks of people of ſenſe ! For if a portrait have not, beſides likenels, 2 
greeable diſpoſition, the little 8 of the maſter will preſently apfel 


ag | 
It is true, that we meet with many odd faces in the life, eſpecially among 7 
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car and clowniſh people, yet I fay that, be they ever ſo rude, agreeableneſs 
to E0u1d be obſerved in their pictures. By agreeableneſs I underſtand the diſpo- 
Efition of a poſture in general; as when the face has an advantageous turn more or 


nt, S1eſs to the light, up” or down, in order to create handſome ſhades, and to ſhun 
1. unbecoming ones; for every face requires a particular obſervation ; one, an high 
le, Flight, another, a low one; this a ſide-light; that, an almoſt fronting one: I 
fix ſpeak not yet of many other requiſites, ſuch as the ſway of the neck, ſhoulders 
or breaſt ; or of a proper back-ground ; all which conſiderations are eſſential to a 
dl WS fine portrait, as well in reſpect to the naturalueſs and colour, as to the motion: 
bat WS but of the light and back-grounds we ſha]! ſay more in the next chapter, and 


o return to our compariſon, Some think that Van Dy#'s paintings are but wa- 


pht Wter-colours, compared with Titian's, whoſe pictures have ſo much force in colour- 
tne ing, lights and ſhades, that thoſe of the other cannot ſtand in competition with 
the Wthem, nay, that his colouring is inimitable, and whereby that of Van Dyk ap- 
ſelt Ipears faint and weak: a ridiculous opinion indeed! However, that Van Dyk and 
inan differ much in colouring, I allow; but nevertheleſs think, that we need 
me ot run to the 7alians to prove it, ſince, if the ſtreſs lay in ſtrong colouring on- 
hat Iy, Rembrant need not give way to Titian. But whence ariſes the miſtake ? Moſt 
fe en chime in with thoſe fimple judges who approve no hiſtories, landſcapes, or 
ted i Portraits, that are not painted in the Jalian manner. My opinion is, that the 
the hole of the matter lies more in the difference of climates than in the handlings 
pf the maſters; for let an Eugliſuman's picture hang near an Italian's, both 


jandled with equal ſkill, and each repreſented according to his hue and nature, 
here will appear a great difference between them ; the ſweetning ſoftneſs of the 
n2li/aman will charm as much on one hand, as the ſtrong and glowing colour 
df the Italian on the other. On which of theſe two pictures has the maſter be- 
towed the moſt pains? Are not both praiſe-worthy, as having each expreſſed the. 
haracter natural to his figure? 

But not to go abroad for compariſons, with reſpect to particular climes, our 
den Netherland affords differences enough: two brothers, of the ſame parents are 
. Porn in the ſame town and hour; one of them is brought up to the ſword, and 


in ndures all the fatigues of war, and the incommodities of hail, ſnow, wind, rain, 
an, ſmoak of falt-petre, &c. whereby his complexion is altered, and becomes 
ue rarthy. The other brother, contrarily, is educated in ſaloons, fine apartments 
10 ad tender converfations, by which means time cannot ſo much affect him; each. 
%s for his picture, to a ſeparate and good maſter : now theſe two pictures being 
= Wrought together, Will the painter be cenſured for the difference ot tints-and fea- 
u res; or will it be objected, that nature has not been rightly followed; or that 
ei e pictures are not like? An impartial judge will determine that both are good. 
the Bo d natural, and that each maſter has duly mixed art with nature. s 


L have diſcovered a great overſight in ſome artiſts, which is, that when the 
ce was finiſhed, they had no further regard to the life, but choſe a poſture, at 
leaſure, out of drawings or prints, without conſidering whether it ſuited the per- 
n, and whether the dreſs was proper to the condition and countenance of the 
ter; nay, whether the head matched the body: certainly a great heedleflieſs ! 

For 
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For if à body muſt be added, what more proper than the life itſelf? And though 
the layman be good, and helpful, yet it is not equal to the life. Many dite. 
gard this, thinking they have done enough in hitting the face: but all the while 
they are prepoſterouſly joining an airy drapery to a ſedate. and grave head, and , 
grave and ſtiff dreſs to a merry face. But further, the hands are entirely neglet. 
ed; if a pair of fine ones can be got of ſome other maſter, theſe are made uſe gf, 
without regard to the life, which may perhaps have ſhort, thick aud coarſ 
hands. How can theſe things agree? Is it not almoſt the ſame as to dreſs Fry 
with the drapery of Veſta, and Veſta with Flora's ? Artiſts ſay, — We have the 
prints of Yan Dyk, Lely, Kneller, and others, for fine examples; and as Leh hy 
followed Van Dyk in graceful action and draperies, fo we have a liberty to immitats 
him and others. — To which I willingly agree; but then we ought to do it on 
the ſame footing as he did; in his poſtures he has not merely, and without alte. 
ration followed Van Dyk, and ſtill leſs without judgment; as may be ſeen in his 
two celebrated pictures of Nell Geynn and the D of P : the one, 2 
wanton and buxom lady, he has ſo repreſented; and the other, being a widoy, 
and more ſedate, appears more modeſt, £ 

By this rule we muſt walk in the uſe of thoſe great maſters ; but if things he 
done without making diſtinction of perſons, and their conditions, the artiſt wil 
work to his diſhonour. He who ſteals thus, may indeed call the work his own, 
without reproach ; none will object, as Michael Angelo did once to a painter who 
practiſed it to excels : What will become of your piflures at Doomſday, when il 
parts ſhall return to their own des, ſeeing your works are made up of ſtolen pieces? 

Moreover, in this theft, we ought well to obſerve, how maſters beſt appliel 
every thing, with reſpect to youth and age, as well in poſtures as draperics and 
by-ornaments ; what ſuits an alderman or heroe ; a merchant or citizen ; noble- 
man or plebean : hereby we ſhall diicover the aims of the great maſters in thus 
managing theſe particulars, and learn to immitate their beauties in a ſweet and 
agreeable manner. 
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CHAP. IV. Of the Choice of Lights, Draperies, and Grounds m ir 
Portrait; and of the Point of Sight. 


the beſt to be choſen, and the moſt beautiful, eſpecially in the fair ſex ; and 
hink it the more neceſſary when the face itſelf is alſo choſen in front, becauſe 
then the greateſt force will fall directly upon the moſt riſing, or relieved parts 
but I ſhall now ſubjoin, that ſince the life, however we diſpoſe it, either from0 
hear the light, fronting or in profile, yet ſupports itſelf, though the light be nit 
advantageouſly choſen, which a portrait cannot do; we therefore muſt needs, 10 
order to make it appear as it ought to be, accommodate the light to the dip 
ſition of the face; for inſtance, when the face turns ſomewhat ſideways, the 12 


muſt be adapted to it; when it is quite in profile, a ſide-light will be hs 


]* the preceding chapter we have laid down as a rule, that a front-light 
t 
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cauſe then à great maſs of light remains together, to wit, in the forehead, noſe 
and cheeks; which are not broken by any ground-ſhade, but united by the 
roundneſs ; which ſhews us how to repreſent riſing nature, and cauſes a becoming 
lief. | 
. We ſee that many, without difference, be the figure in full proportion, or in 
little, give the touches under the noſe ſo black and dark, that it ſeems as if a 
black beetle were proceeding thence ; whereas it is certain, and nature teaches it, 
that when the light falls ſtrong on the noſe, the noſtrils and their ground-ſhades 
can never appear ſo black ; and yet ſome think they have done great feats in uſing 
force and ſtrength, and will do it even in a fair and tender face, and no bigger 
than the palm of the hand, although the deepeſt black ſhould not have force 
enough to ſhade the other objects of a darker colour, ſuch as hair, a cloak or 
other garment ; by which ſort of management the face ſeems to jump out of the 
W frame, and to deſert the wig, hair, and garment. We muſt not fo underſtand, 
W when we teach that the face muſt have the main light; we mean only, that all 
W ought to keep due order, that it may look natural. Each colour of the by- 
work ought, according to its lightneſs or darkneſs, to have its moderate ſhade 
W and dark touches, as the matter it conſiſts of is either ſolid or thin and tranſpa- 
rent; and in proportion as the objects leſſen, ſo muſt the force of their colours 
& diminiſh, as ſhall be further illuſtrated in the following chapter, to which for 
W brevity we refer. We ſee an excellent example of this management in the fa- 
mous Netſcher's artful portraits, wherein he has judiciouſly handled the darkeſt 
ſhades, and main-light-touches, according to the natural force of the colour. 
For the better underſtanding of further obſervables, I have found it proper to 
mention ſome other particulars concerning the diſpoſition of lights, according to 
@ occaſion, confiſting in light againſt' dark, and the contrary ; and though every 
thing thereby becomes relieved, and is ſet off, yet that is not ſufficient ; for the 
placing of colours againſt each other on ſuitable grounds, and a contraſt in the 
objects, whether moveable or immoveable, is of great conſequence and decorum : 
and although we have handled theſe things at large in the Book of Colouring, yet 
e find it neceſſary to recapitulate them here, with reſpect to portraits, and the 
retiring grounds or viſtos behind them. 
& Obſerve then, whether a fair and beautiful face will become a light grey, or 
lightiſn blue ground; and whether a warm complexion and ſtrong colouring, 
bainſt a glowing or yellowiſh ground, will pleaſe the eye. I ſpeak of the face, 
ot the draperies, though both together make a portrait. But let the fair 
End beautiful face of a woman be placed againſt a warm ground, and then the 
light parts will not only be thereby flung off, and look more agreeable, but the 
pnaccs will alſo be ſoftened, and appear more tender; for it is unnatural to force 
a fair and tender virgin, who ſhews little or no motion, out of her ſeeming apart- 
ent; as ſome by their glowing ſhades and reflexions have endeavoured to do; 
hereby their faces, on the ſhaded fide, look as if a lighted candle ſtood behind 
hem, which penetrated their kin : this is as unnatural in the open air, as with- 
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This example of a woman is enough to prove the contrary conduct with re- 
ſpect to a man's face, according to the aforeſaid rules touching the diſpoſition 
and placing of colours on ſuitable grounds; namely, that the ſtrong ought to be 
painted againſt the weak, and the weak againſt the glowing and ſtrong ; wherein 
is alſo comprehended light againſt dark, and dark againſt light. 
Whence it is evident, that back-grounds contribute very much to the charm. 
ing grace of objects; nay, I dare ſay, that the decorum moſtly depends there. 
on: and though many imagine, that a dark or black ground always becomes 3 
portrait, yet it is no rule, ſince, as before has been ſaid, each individual colour 
of the objects requires a particular back-ground : befides, if ſuch things were to 
be taken for rules, the art would ſmell too much of an handicraft ; for a dark 
colour againſt a dark ground can have no good effect, and that of a white or pale 
againſt it will be too hard; therefore a medium muſt be judicioufly obſerved in 
both, that one colour may ſuit with the other. In the draperies the conduct is 
the ſame; one perſon beſt becomes light, and another dark cloaths ; blue ſuits 


one, le Nears but or green, &c, another : the artiſt muſt then take care not 


to force Nature, but help her as much as poſſible, and repreſent her always mot 
beautiful. 

If any one would know my reaſon for thinking that many errors ariſe in this 
part of the art, it is, that the colours of the naked receive more or leſs, or too 
much force by the by-colours of grounds and back-ornaments : It fares with 
them as it is ſaid of the camelion, who changes his colour as often as he is pla- 
ced by different colours; though this is occaſioned by his elegant and ſhining 
ſcales, when, contrarily, the human ſkin is dull and not ſhining. However ve 
ſhall find, that he who paints a portrait twice, and each time on a contrary 
ground, yet with the ſame temperament of colours, will perceive a very great, 
nay, incredible difference: as I have on -ſeveral oecaſions experimented in the 
life; to wit, that when ſome virgins were in a room hung with yellow, they look- 
ed fickly and grey, notwithſtanding their freſh colour; but, contrarily, being in 
a room hung with violet, their colours ſhewed themſelves very beautiful ; whence 
it appears, that the alterations are oftentimes occafioned by the adjacent objects, 
Let him who doubts this make trial of it in a portrait, by laying a ground with 
water-colours on paper, and after the face is eut out, placing it againſt the pic- 
ture inſtead of a back-ground, But I think there is a convenient way of pre 
venting the aforeſaid alteration ; namely,- by fixing againſt the wall, behind the 
ſitter, a garment, cloth, or ſomething elſe of the ſame colour, or near it, which 
we chuſe for our back-ground : thus we may be ſure of hitting the right colour, 
and make the painting look agreeable. - _ | ; 

In order to repreſent an extenſive back-ground, and chiefly in a ſmall picture, 
be it an apartment or landſcape, ſome ſhadineſs ſhould be contrived between the 
figure and the diſtance, as a column, curtain, body of a tree, vaſe, &c. Thel 
objects being in ſhade, or of a dark colour, the lights falling on the off-work 
will not prejudice either the face or drapery, though both be light; but, on tid 
contrary, the figure, as receiving the foremoſt and greateſt light, will thereby de 
relieved, and look more agreeable, 
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As for the draperies, ſmet they conſiſt of different and various colours, each 

a particular nature, and little agreeing with the colour of the face, they alſo 
quite each a particular ground, beſt ſuiting and uniting with it; to the end 
at, though dittering among themſelves, they may have a perfect harmony with 
ach other, ſo that the eye be not taken alone with the face, or the draperies, or- 
iments or by-works ; but, by this ſweet conjunction, inſenſibly conducted all 
wer the picture. Wir Bend. | 
It will not be improper to treat alſo about eafineſs and ſedateneſs in poſture, 
dppoſed to ſtix and buſtle, and the contrary : namely, that the picture of a 
gentlewoman of repute, who, in a grave and ſedate manner turns towards that of 
er huſband banging near it, gets a great decorum by moving and ſtirring hind- 
vorks, whether by means of waving trees or croſſing architecture of ſtone, or 
vood, or any thing elſe that the maſter thinks will beſt contraſt, or oppoſe the 
edate poſture of his printipal figure. And becauſe theſe are things of conſe- 
uence, and may not be plainly apprehended: by every one, I ſhall explain my- 
ſelf by examples in plate LVII. toushing the elegance and harmony, of back- 
grounds with the figures. 39942 | . 
ln No. 1. I repreſent, a beautiful face againſt the light of the ground; and 
the drapery, which is white, or of light colouring, againſt the dark of it; theſe 
Woppofitions thus meeting, produce a ſweet mixture above, and below an agreeable 
relief or riſing of the under part of the body; whereas, were it otherwiſe, the 
face, as but a ſmall part of the body, would look too ſharp and diſagreeable, 
and the under part of the body would have no force. 

In No. 2. being the portrait of a man of a more warm and fwarthy complexion, 
ve ſee the reverſe of the former, becauſe his colour, and that of his dreſs, are 
pf a different nature; yet the ground is very ornamental, and each ſets off the 
ther, 164341032: 207 + | i IS: | 
No. 3. ſhews a man with a drunken face of red, purple and violet, and ſome- 
hat brown andidarkiſh ; which is ſet off by a white marble or light ſtone ground, 
d gives it a fine air. 

In No. 4. is an example of the contraſt in off- works with the drapery of the 
gure; ſhewing the oppoſition of moveable objects with fixed ones; for herein 
e ſeen rounding and croſſing folds againſt ſtraight and parallel off- works. And, 
In No. 5. appears the reverſe ; where the folds hang ſtraight and moſtly down- 
rds, and the off - works croſs them. | 

No. 6. gives us an example of the oppoſing action and poſture of bodies in two 
low-portraits;' for the man, being on the woman's right fide, turns his face 
ways towards her; his body is fronting, receiving the light from the right 


_ Ns. 7. we ſee the contrary in the woman's poſture ; her face is fore-right, 
ber body ſways fideways towards the man; ſhe alſo is lighted from the right 


The figures numbered 8 and g repreſent alſo, yet in a different manner, the 
ntraſt in the motion; for the —_— ſtanding on the right fide of the man, 
i 22 | has 
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has a ſedate motion, and ſet and hanging ſhoulders : bus the man, contrarily, i 
in active motion. And, 3 : 

No. 10. ſhews a proper method to exhibit a great extent, or ſeemingly ſuch. : 
a ſmall piece; 3 figure ſtands in a — light; che 1 
curtain, vaſe, pillar and walling, are in ſhade; and the oft-ſcape or hind-work is 
light again, but ſomewhat broke by reaſon of its diſtance. 

To conclude this chapter, I ſhall ſay ſomething of the placing of portraits; 
and of their point of ſight. | : 

As to the — it is certain that when we ſee any painted figure, or object in 
a place where the life can be expected, as ſtanding on the ground, leaning over 
a balcony or balluſtrade, or out at window, &c. it deceives the eye, and by being 
ſeen unawares, cauſes ſometimes a pleafing miſtake ; as it frightens and ſurpriſes 
others, when they meet with it unexpectedly at ſuch places as aforeſaid, and 
where there is a likelihood for it. If we are thus miſled by a repreſentation of 
nature, how great muſt the maſter be who did it! The knowing eſteem him, ig. 
norants cry him up : if this be the caſe, we ought to endeavour to follow nature 
and likelihood, and principally to obſerve the rules of perſpe&ive ; for who can 
doubt, that a ſtanding, fitting, or moving figure, artfully painted, and placed zz 
aforeſaid, will not have the ſame effect as the life itſelf ? 

Hence it follows, that low horizons, or points of ſights, are the beſt and moſt 
natural in a portrait, and will moſt deceive: the ſenſes, if the light and diſtance, 
with reſpect to the place where the picture is to be ſet, be well obſerved; other- 
wiſe the effect will be contrary to what we expect. 

This conduct is chiefly neceſſary in portraits hanging high; for being ſo much 
above the eye, they muſt needs have a low horizon. But as portraits are move- 
able, how natural and like ſoever they be, and well handled, if they hang not in 
proper places, they will not have a good effect: hence the miſchief attending them 
is, that by continually changing their — os cannot always be. painted 
to a certain height and diſtance, and conſequently baffle our rule: a difficulty 
which the greateſt maſters muſt ſtruggle with, and this branch of the art 13 
liable to. 

Having now ſhewn that a low horizon and point of fight are beſt and moſt na- 
rural, as ſupplying, in ſome meaſure, this inconveniency : How much muſt they 
miſtake, who always chuſe an high horizon ? They are on a level with the fitter, 
and yet place the horizon many feet higher; nay, they think, thoſe who do other- 
wiſe act againſt nature and art. Some will have two points of fight in one piece, 
one for the figure, another for the ornaments; one level with the eye, andthe 
other for the off-ſcape ; one hand higher or lower at pleaſure, or about three or 
four fingers breadth above the middle. Although theſe are inexcuſable errors, yet 
I think it vain to attempt their redreſs; but hope the judicious artiſt will weigh 
what J have ſaid, and endeavour to avoid them. 
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Of Portraiture. 


CHAP. V. Of Portraits in Little. 


HERE are many things, as I have formerly ſhewed, which if we will have 

them tranſport the ſenſes by their natural repreſentation, we muſt always 
exhibit in their natural proportion and force of colouring : but in a portrait it is 
otherwiſe; for tliis-may as well be done in little, as in full proportion, provided 
the diminution be well obſerved ; and befides, it has ſome relation to hiſtorical 
management. We could ſay the fame of a little flower compared with a great 
one; for if it were coloured in proportion to its diſtance and diminution, it would 
be in the. ſame caſe with a portrait in little. But it is nevertheleſs certain, that in 
feſtoons, garlands, flower-pots in niches, groups of flowers, &c. ſerving for 
ornament of chambers, little flowers are of ſmall account; nay, never ſeen wove 
or embroidered'in any ſtuff; whence ſome may be induced to think, that a por- 
trait in little, as big as the palm of the hand, has as little property ina ſquare 
againſt the wall, eſpecially when it receives its light from without the frame, and 
is handled with as much force as the life itſelf ; which, with reſpect to force, I ai- 
lo: nevertheleſs, a ſmall portrait may, in order to make it look more natural, 
be more eafily helped, than ſmall flowers placed againſt a door, window or other 
flat ; which, in my opinion, can in no wife be made good; but a ſmall portrait 
may, as I ſhall prove in what follows : in order to which the artiſt muſt previouſly 
conſider, 

Firſt, How much the life in proportion diminiſhes ;. and conſequently, how 
faint it muſt' be; 4 

Secondly, that the picture cannot receive its light from without the frame, as 
being too far from it. | | 

Here, perhaps, it may be aſked, Whether a portrait of a lady or gentleman. 
leaning out at window, in the manner of old Mieris, Metzu, Yonder, Neer, and 
others, would not be good and natural? I ſay, Ves. But then the window 
muſt alſo go back; for as it would be difficult to repreſent its going back from 
the frame, ſince no object, whether ceiling or floor, &c. is between them, in: 
order to create diſtance, and make the picture fall back; ſomething may be intro- 
duced in full proportion, to ſhew the depth and diſtance, according to the differ- 
ence to be ſeen in the following inſtances in plate LVIII. 
l In No. 1. we ſee a common fault in the figure leaning on a frame: in this there 
— way to make the figure go back, than by taking away the frame. And, 
although, | 

No. 2. ſhews itſelf within the frame, yet it would be to no purpoſe, did we 
not aſſign a ſufficient large breadth or thickneſs to the frame; for in ſuch caſe, we 
muſt not regard an hand's breadth of cloth, whereon to repreſent ſomething in full 


proportion, as an orange, flute, book, &c. Yet, 
No. 3. ſhews a method, and in my judgment, the beſt and moſt natural. 
I remember, 


—  ————————— — 


— 
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I remember, amongſt the paintings of a certain lover, to have ſeen one of 
Doctor with an urinal in his hand, thruſting his arm out at window, fo that th: 


thade of it, and the glitter of the water plainly. appeared on the fill of the windos, ab, | 
Next the window a maid-ſervant was ſeen ſtanding at the door, ſpeaking ty * 
woman in the ſtreet with a child in her arms: ſome other figures appeared in the 
front of the picture, ſeen to the ſhoulders only, as if ſtanding in the ſtreet. 0 
the fill of the window were lying a bottom of blue worſted ſtuck with needles, — 
alſo a pair of ſciſſors, a piece of dark blue cloth, and a thimble, all in full pro. 
portion: to be ſhort, this picture was by an artiſt, with the owner's leave, (cn. CH 
renced to be docked ; in order to which, he drew a ſquare chalk-line round the 
window, which contained the Doctor, and cut away all the reſt round about ir, 
hitting here an head, there an arm, without ſparing any body but the Dos, T 
who was inſtantly put into a ſmaller frame: thus the piece was half cut awa, | 
and for no other reaſon, as the artiſt pretended, than that the Doctor alone was Bo 
iufficient to ſatisfy the eye, the reſt being ſuperfluous. A wretched fate for 5 * 
good a picture! But ſome painters will keep the old road, becauſe it is difficult mo 
to correct a rooted evil: they do as the old woman did, who being exhorted in "ny 
her laſt ſickneſs to embrace the true faith, anſwered, © She would follow the ſteps hs 
of her fore-fathers, were they all gone to the devil.” hs 
So it is with a portrait in little, which has nothing of nature but the features, hack 
and looks like a puppet ; whereas there are well-known methods to make it appear thing 
as big as the life; nay, to move and ſpeak, as I may ſay: but being lighted, RYY 
the figure ſeems immoveable, dumb and little, and therefore unnatural. of the 
On this footing, I mean to ſhew, that all things may be naturally repreſented by a f 
in little, except a moon-light, which baffles all our ſkill. | by wh 
Now, if it be aſked, Whether too nice an expreſſion of parts in a ſmall portrar, Gin, 
would not be ſuperfluous and unnatural, with reſpect to diſtance, and whether Jels =d oh 
finiſhing would not be better? I ſay, No; provided it be not ſo ſtrong and warm perſon 
as the life; for the figure not being exhibited in open field, it cannot have ſo much ſon, th 
miſtineſs and vapour about it: and therefore the neat pencilling cannot be ob- we, fi 
ſtructive, eſpecially if managed with {kill, as the principal parts well touched, mould 
and the tender and melting ſmallneſs in the broad parts the ſame, ſo that at the perſon 
proper diſtance the one is ſeen more, and the other leſs. lentati 
Here may ariſe another queſtion : Whether ſuch pictures are not of the ſame glorio. 
nature with what is ſeen through a proſpective-glaſs, ſince every thing appears 0 To. 
plain, elaborate and neat ? But I anſwer, that they are not, nor can; becauſe known 
the glaſs exhibits the life without the interpoſition or miſtineſs or vapours, and E them 1 
with ſtrong and warm ſhades, which overcome its ſmallneſs. | ſome e 
I have often wondered at ſuch ſmall paintings, becauſe they ſeemed as if I 2 
looking in a Nuremberg looking- glaſs, or through a proſpective, fince they appeared to chri 
not like the life, but little moving puppets. ; rage; 
Now, another difficulty is, that ſince ſuch paintings cannot, according to ot ſome r 
poſition, be made good without the addition of ſome by-ornament, as imagery chamb 
whole or half figures, vine-branches about the frame, or ſomething lying on i, in Lucreti 
order to fling them off, it would be hard for thoſe who can only paint a * 1 and fo 


* 
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half length figure, and aim at nothing elſe than to become maſters therein, where- 
as, he who is better verſed, may by a due obſervance of what has been ſaid, eaſily 
overcome the before-mentioned difficulties. 


CHAP, VI. Of the Application of Requiſites with reſpect to the different 
Conditions of Perſons, 


cation and right uſe of ſuch materials as may enrich a portrait, and make it 
ſook the more noble. This is ſo great a point in portraiture, that when well 


meet with in the diſpoſition of a portrait,, and which ſometimes muſt not be hid ; 
fince we have often means enough for obviating them with ſeeming reaſon, and 
without forcing nature ; as a long and narrow face may be helped by a hood, or 
other head-dreſs ; a thick and too round a face by the contrary : a figure too 
loneſome may be embelliſhed with a pillar, pedeſtal, flower-pot, .table, and ſuch 
things as are proper to it, which ſerve nor only for ornament and grandeur, but 
alſo to expreſs the fitter's luſtre and virtue: but care muſt be taken that the figure 
of the fitter, as the principal object of the piece, fill up the major part of it, either 


by which means it will have a good effect. 

Since it is certainthat the vices as well as virtues have two powerful qualities, 
and though contrary to each other, yet both tend to good purpoſe; nay, a wicked 
perſon, may, by a virtuous example, be reſcued from evil ; anda virtuous per- 
lon, through bad example, led into error and ruin; but virtue being joined to vir- 
tue, fears no evil; contrarily, the evil will make us avoid evil. So pictures 
ſhould create an ardour for virtue, and eſpecially thoſe of religious and good 
perſons : ſince this, as we have ſaid in Chap. I. gave the firſt riſe to their repre- 
ientations, in order to perpetuate their- memories, as well as their virtues and 
glorious actions. 

To come then the better to this excellent point, let us by noble by-works make 
known their virtues, natures, manners, and particlar inclinations, and exhibit 
| them with their perſons, in a conſpicuous manner. Wherefore I ſhall lay down 
| ſome examples, though drawn from heathen ſtory, 

Among the Heathens, ſome were ſo virtuouſly endowed, that they need not yield 
| to chriſtanity itſelf ; Lucretia and Penelope in chaſtity; Cato in ſteadineſs and cou- 
lage; and many others whom we ſhall for brevity omit, to paſs to the ſketching 
ſome repreſentations (or materials for ſuch) of the circumſtances of à court, 
| Chamber, or other apartment ; and an example of a chaſte virgin ſhall be that of 


and fo virtuouſly educated, that ſhe delighted only in that. Now, whether we 
repreſent 


T will not be foreign to our main defign, to put the artiſt in mind of the appli- 


known, we need never be at a ſtand through the miſhape or defects we often - 


by a ſpreading ſway of the poſture, or by the addition of ſome proper by-work; 


Lucritia, It is ſaid, to her honour, that the was deſcended of a noble family, 
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repreſent her living or dead in that character, we may adorn her apartment with 
fine tapeſtries, ſtatues and pictures; in the pictures, the hiſtory of Penelope at work; 
the fable of Coronis and Neptune; ſome modeſt emblems of gods, 8c. all relating w 
chaſtity and honour, It ſtatues, or houſehold goods be neceſſary, let them be 
Pallas, Diana, Hymen, and eſpecially Peſta : her bed may be ornamented with 
Chaſtity and Stedfaſtneſs ; and. on her couch may be ſeen ſome Cupids lighting 
each others torches, or playing with palm-branches and olive-leaves : the apart. 


ment may be here and there furniſhed with gold and filver vaſes, cups and other 1 
houſe-plate, wrought with virtuous ſignifications; but herein, care muſt be taken trod 
not to introduce any thing foreign to the matter, or againſt hiſtory, which ought * 
to be conſulted. | or el 
The handling this example may ſufficiently uſher in the method of treating tape! 
others, ſuch as of Julius Cæſar, Auguſtus, Marcus, Aurelius, Creſus, Solon, Seneca, and 
&c. and contrarily, the ſtories of Sardanapalus, Semiramis, Fauſtina, Phalaris, &c. temp 
As for a cruel prince, or tyrant, either in his court, apartment or other place, W 
even in his revels, &c. each requires its proper embelliſhment : the apartment of tha 
may be adorned with paintings of all ſorts of puniſhments and cruelties, drawn A 
from the blackeſt parts of hiſtory, together with thoſe who cauſe them to be in- = 
flicted : if it be Nero, let all or ſome of the cruelties of his bloody reign be painted, 1 
and his qualities, with emblems in marble bas relief; his ſtatues are deities or = 
houſehold gods, as Mars and Megera ; he himſelf may be repreſented on a pe. okra 
deſtal, with thunder in his hand, the world under his feet, and the Roman ſenators we 
bowing and kneeling before him, fettered like ſlaves : his drinking equipage may 10 a 
be ornamented with noxious animals, as ſerpents, adders, and the like; his chair Pp! w. 
or ſeat, with tygers, lyons and dragons, wrought in ſilver, gold and ivory; hi: mk f 
throne may be ſupported by Jupiter, Juno, Neptune, and Pluto; the floor curioully Wi 
and richly inlaid with a celeſtial ſphere of Lapis Lazuli; and the meteors and noe. 
conſtellations wrought in bright gold; the cenſers may ſmoak in all corners of N 
the apartment, but chiefly about his ſtatue. If the ſcene lie in his dining room, W. 
the houſehold gods may be ſcen thrown down in all corners, eſpecially the /imula- . 


crum of Roma, with its head broken off, and lying near it, Jupiter, Apollo and Veſi ing bet 


are principals in this company, In fine, every thing that can denote a wicked 1 
man, or monſter, art muſt exhibit. The ſame character ſhould alſo appear in the whe ne 
actions, looks, and drefles of his retinue or guards; for we uſually fay, Like ble c = 
maſter, like man.” relatin 
But not to dwell too long with princes, we ſhall alſo ſpeak of other characters, Wit 
and ſhew what ſuits them. WS 5 ; it, as al 
With a burgomaſter ſuits the ſtatue of juſtice ; and in paintings or hangings, With 


ſome emblems of it, repreſenting the rewards of the good, and puniſhment of the hems © 
bad ; the faſces (or rods and ax) are the true token of a conſul, or burgomaſter, of 
With a ſenator agree the ſtatue of policy, or government; and in paintings a 
hangings, ſome repreſentations of the laws; befides prudence and care for the 
ſtate. ( | 
With a ſecretary the ſtatue of Harpocratet; and in tapeſtry, or bas relief, 1 
ſtory of Alexander ſhutting Hepheſtion's mouth with a ſeal- ring; alſo the emblems 
Fidelity, or a gooſe with a ſtone 1n its bill, ue 
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With a director (governor) of the Eaft-India Company, the figure or ſtatue of it, 


to wit, an heroine with a ſcollog of mother of pearl on her head, in the nature of 
an helmet, and thereon a coral branch; a breaſt ornament of ſcales, pearls and 
corals about her neck; buſkins on her legs, with two dolphins conjoined head to 
head, adorned with ſea-ſhells ;. two large ſhells on her ſhoulders ; a trident in her 
hand, and her cloathing a long mantle ; a landſcape behind her of an Indian prol- 
pect, with palm and cocoa-trees, ſome figures of Blacks, and elephant's teeth. 

This figure alſo ſuits an admiral, or commander at fea, when a ſea-fight is in- 
troduced inſtead of a landſcape. 3 

With a divine agrees the ſtatue of Truth, repreſented in a chriſtian- like manner, 
or elſe this ſame emblem in one of his hands, and his other on his breaſt ; beſides 
tapeſtries, baſs reliefs, or paintings, and ſome chriſtian emblems of the true faith, 
and a repreſentation of the Old and New Teſtament, and in the oft-ſcape, a 
| temple. 

With- philoſopher, a celeſtial globe, the ſtatue of Nature, and a repreſentation: 
of the four elements, &Cc. 

A general ſhould have à white ſtaff in his hand, and the figure of Mars in a 
niche; if a landſcape be ſeen, a trophy may be reared with Victory fitting on it: 
he may have Hercules. for a ſtatue. . 
With a ſea-inſurer ſuits Arion on a dolphin; and in a picture, a ſea-haven 

with a ſhip under fail making towards it; on the ſhore the figure of Fortune, and 
over the cargoe, Caſtor and Pollux. 

With a ſteerſman fuits the figure of Precaution; befides a compaſs : and in a 
picture, the four cardinal points. | 

With an engineer, the figure of Induſtry; beſides a map of military 
architecture. 

With an orator, or ſpeaker, the figure of Elequence, or Mercury, without his 
purſe, and beſides him a roll of papers, in the off-ſcape,. a perſon mounted on a 
ſtone, and ſurrounded with an attentive audience. 

With a virtuous young man, the figure of Virtue ; and on a wall Horace's em- 
blem of the young man inthe ſtadium or courſe ; or elſe the young Hercules ſtand- 
mg between Virtue and Vice. | 

Some things are alſo Lav a to women, to betoken their virtues and qualities; 
as by an imminent woman for reputation the ſtatue of Honour, and by it ſome ein- 
blems of Fidelity, eſpecially œconomy, or family government, and ſome medals 
relating thereto, | 
Wich a widow, agrees well the figure of Humility, or emblems tending towards 
, as alſo Perſeverance. | 

With a young and ſober virgin, ſuits the figure of Neatneſs.; an embroidering 
frame and its furniture; beſides emblems relating to it; among which, that of 
Buſineſs, ſhunning Idleneſs, Pride and Gluttony, have a principal place. 
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CHAP. VII. Of the Suiting of Colours in Draperies, 4 po 

_ | the 
HE fuiting of colours in portraits comes now before us, a matter ſo v 
: of as great . conſequence. as the former, and deſerves no kü mid 
attention. | F colc 
Many think, though without ground, that deep red beſt becomes a red-faced IRE bat 
perſon ; deep yellow a fallow one; and all pale colours a pale one, and what is $8 the 
ſtrange, black and dark colours, a ſwarthy perſon : but this muſt be rediculow {WT ing 
and without reaſon, if we:conſider what a ſtrange ordonnance theſe people woull drag 


make. Truly, if the art were ſo, there would be no difficulty in finding agree: 
ableneſs, and every one would be able to diſpoſe it as it ought'to be; and it thi 
were a becomingneſs, variety would be no art: nay, the faſhion itſelf, which 
alters four times a year with reſpect to colour, would not be allowed every body v Ct 
wear; as in ſpring, green; in ſummer yellow; in autumn, red; and in winter, 1 
fillemot. Yellow or fallow-faced perſons durſt not wear red; or red-faced ones 
reen: but enough of this. Let us now return to what ſober art dictates, 
Beginning with the head and its hair, I ſay, that deep or ſtrong colours, ſuct 
as deep red, deep yellow, deep blue, &c. beſt. fit a perſon. who has brown hair, 
"Thoſe who. have fair hair, beſt become half or weak colours, ſuch as purple, 
light blue, violet, green and roſe-colour, | | 
A yellow- haired perſon beſt becomes violet, blue, and whitiſh yellow, as mal: . 
cot, and ſuch like; theſe are the chief colours which I know. But here we mul WT .- 
obſerve, that the lighter the hair, the more weak the drapery ; and the dark! 
* the hair,” the ſtronger the dreſs. : 
He is a prudent maſter who well knows how to expreſs in his pictures the di 
ferent natures and complexions of people, and to diſtinguiſh — ow full of ſyir 
and fire from the meek and dead-hearted ; the fickly. and weak from the health 
d ſtrong; as to whom we may uſe draperies of the following colours: with l. 
re or firey ſuit beſt draperies of half or broken colours, with little red in then 
the pale ſuits no yellow, or other pale colour; the fallow the ſame ; but white 
very agreeable: brown complexions become not dark or ſtrong, but white an 
all light colours. The Blacks love white above any colour, and think no dre 
Petter becomes them than a light-coloured one; and not without reaſon; fo 
Would not a black man with black or dark cloaths be frightful to look at? AV 
- how ridiculous it is for a pale virgin, to dreſs in all ſorts of light and pale colous 
in order to look leſs pale; and that one who is red, wear nothing but red fort! 
| ſame reaſon. Herehy; inſtead of hiding a ſmall fault, the maſter. would com 
a greater; and yet this is the common notion. But if I may give my opinion, 
red and fiery faced perſon, dreſſed in red, ſeems to me like a red painted ſtatue; 
and a pale looking perſon in a light or yellow dreſs, as fick or dead. - Wherelo% 


if we would be artful, we muſt manage otherwiſe, to wit, that thoſe _ 
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= would repreſent healthy or fickly, ought to appear ſuch by contrary colours; as, 
I tively colours for a fick or unhealthy perſon ; and weak and faint ones for a healthy 
& perſon : yet let me not be here miſunderſtood ; I ſay not this as a poſitive law, 
without exception, but as an hint to tyros. The more experienced know, what 
the art teaches ; for ſhe is not deficient : but as the drapery ſometimes over-rules, 
ſo we can manage the naked accordingly ;. for inſtancc, red drapery requires a 
middling carnation, between: pale and red; ſo alſo it ought to be with a pale 
colour. When I ſay the decorum confiſts in an oppoſition, it muſt be underſtood, 
Z that oppoſition has its degrees, which we ought to know and uſe according to 
the Glrent occaſion, and the grounds againſt which they happen to come: but 
in general terms, the naked muſt always ſeem to be of a diſtinct nature from the 
draperies. 


C H A P. VIII. Of the Imitation of great Maſters in painting Portraits; 
8 and of copying their Pictures in general. 


RE we leave the ſubject of portraiture, I think this head neceſſary to be 
treated of, and therefore ſhall- ſhew how far and in what mannery we may 
engage in it; and ſubjoin ſomewhat of copy ing pictures in the ſame bigneſs, as 
well as in different zes. 

L find that this imitation of maſters is leſs obſerved in their deſign and ordov- 
nance, than in the colouring, lights and ſhades: this is certainly a principal point 
in a picture, becauſe, there can be no decorum without it; nay we find ſome 
Works of ſmall maſters in this particular tolerably ſucceſsful ;. though they know 
not, how they got the knowledge, it happening moſtly by chance: they are 
charmed with ſome fine and taking colours in this or that great maſter; theſe they 
uſe at random in their own productions, either forwards or in the depth, middle 
*or ſides; arid if they happen to be placed againſt a proper ground, or are ſet off by 
any aiding by- colour, the work hits right, in attshing both the eye, and rules 
of art; but if theſe fine colours happen to ſuit the grounds, theu all is wrong and 
the artiſt at a ſtand. | | | 

To explain this point, we ſhall be more particular, and clear it by examples ; 
though I think I have already in this book —— largely enough of it, in treating 
ö of back- grounds and the harmony of colours in a portrait. A certain artiſt having 
ö ſeen a very beautiful white and green lace on a young lady's gown, painted by a 
Eercat maſter, he muſt by all means jimitate it; but being aſked, whether he had 
Jacen due notice of the ground- colour of the gown ? he anſwered, No. How then 
aan this fine and becoming lace have a good effect in his works, unleſs by chance 

3 The reaſon of which is, I think, that either through ſhame or pride, or both, the 
1 artiſt takes ſomething from a great maſter; for inſtance, : what he uſed in the loin. 
13 tain, the other, that it may not be known, brings forward ; and what he has repre. 
ſented in the open air, the other contrives in à dark room. A poor method of 
200 | CON. 
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concealment, fince by a right application the theft would be lawful! but it is ſuch 
mens misfortune, to be, in this particular, moſt out of the way when they think they 
do beſt : for, wanting the great maſter's wit, judgment and apprehenſion, they 
have no true notion of his conduct, and therefore are eaſily miſled, like 27 
ravan, expoſed to cenſure. 3 . 

Since it is an undoubted truth, that we can perform nothing but what paſſes 
through thought, and of which, cither by ſeeing or hearing, we get an ide: 
therefore muſt the paintings, drawings and fine prints of old maſters give an 
handle to thoughts and practice; for he who never ſaw a lion can never paint hin 
well, unleſs by the help of a draught, or model : as was the caſe of a certain 
Meſiplalian, who repreſenting Daniel in the lion's den, and having never ſeen a lion, 
he painted hogs inſtead of lions, and wrote underneath, Theſe ſhould be lions, Be 
this a fable or truth, it however teaches us, that we cannot repreſent any thing, 
whereof we have no idea; nay, if we have ſeen the objects, and made no ſketches 
or models of them, we ſhall never exhibit them naturally ; fince memory is but 
the. repofitory of knowlege and thoughts, from which they draw the things which 
judgment efteems uſeful and ſerviceable. 5 

I am of opinion, that two great advantages ariſe from copying great maſter 
works: the one is, that therein we ſee many defects of ſimple nature corrected by 
their ſkill and judgment; and the other, that by this means we accuſtom ourſelve 
to rectify thoſe defects, when we have nature before us: truly two points of great 


3 
ut alas! Is an artiſt, conſidered in his natural inclnation, otherwiſe than 2 


child which, advancing in age, follows its impulſe ? If he perform one praile 
worthy act, how many errors will he contrarily commit? but when this bent i 
conducted by reaſon and art, the perceptions of the mind will then, as through: 
clear channel, flow pure and undefiled : which leads me in ſome meaſure to con. 
feſs, that art and practice have great advantages, and are more to be ſet by, than 
all we receive from Nature, which is often defective in deſired perfection, in: 
fingle object: but ſhe is perfect in her performances and objects in general; and, 
in that ſenſe, art is obliged to follow her; wherefore, with the philoſopher, | 


muſt ſay of artiſts, 
Natura incipit, ars dirigit, experientia docet. 
That is, 


Nature points out the way, which arts improve, 
And ſettled practice makes a picture move. 


Hence we may eafily perceive what we ſhould do to cure this great defect a 
the miſ-ufe of other mens works; but, that I may be the better underſtood, | ſal 
inſiſt on further means for doing it: if then it happen, that the artiſt meet with 
any thing which is very taking, and he be deſirous to make it his own, Whether 


fine colours, drapery, ſtone, &c. Let him take notes, in his pocket-book, o : 
2 ) 
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the obje&s be, and whether the warm or weak colour be in the diſtance or for- 
wards, diſagreeing or not; as in the Chapter of the Harmony of Colours is ſhew- 
ed. We muſt alſo conſider, whether the light come from open air, or fall into 
a room through glaſs windows ; as is more largely taught in the Book of Lights 
and Shades, and which I repeat here, becauſe I think face-painters frequently act 
contrarily, in ſeeing a faint yet fine drapery repreſented without-doors, which with 
the ſame tint, they exhibit in an open air. pe of 
The like heedleſs miſtake we ſee in the copies of many diſciples and young 
maſters after old or modern paintings; for, not obſerving whether in — 
their copies (which they generally do) they ſhould not alſo abate the ſtrengt 
of colour and tints, their colouring, as well in light as ſhade 1s as ſtrong as the 
original, The ſame error they commit in painting a great copy after a ſmall 
original. But this ill conduct is owing chiefly to maſters when they ſet their pu- 
pils to copy in a different fize, in not admoniſhing them of it; but rather deſiring 
that they ſhall imitate every thing as exactly as poſſible ; thought in fact it be 
againſt the rule of art. It is therefore certain, that a picture with figures, of 
a landſcape, ſuppoſe it as big as the life, to be copied a third leſs in fize tints in 
the copy muſt needs be a third fainter than the original; and the more it leſſens 
in ſize, the fainter the tints, or elſe it cannot” be good. If this conduct be of 
ſuch moment in copying pictures, of how much greater conſequence muſt it be, 
when a portrait-painter diminiſhes the life, or paints a portrait in full proportion 
from a ſmall one, with reſpect to the weakening ro ſtrengthening of colours. 
Although it is commendable to follow great maſters in general, yet it is a fault 
to dwell upon ſome of their particulars, as an ornament, urn, vaſe, term, &c, with- 
out ſtriving at ſomething new. We think, that what they have done is enough 
for our practice; but this is weakneſs; ſince art and nature have ſuch a fund of 
objects, and our time for learning and living is long enough, and by conſulting 
within ourſelves we may ſpur our genius. | 5 
Others commit the ſame fault by a contray impulſe; for ſo violent is their in- 
clination to ſome particular great maſter in his objects, colouring &c. that they 
think it loſt time to employ their thoughts on the works of any other good artiſt, 
and being thus wedded to him, they wiſh, drudge and plod to be like him as well 
in errors as perfections; by this means, and by a punctual imitation of blunders 
and miſtakes, it ſometimes happens, that the copy and the original are not to be 
Ciſtinguiſhed, both being ſo wounderfully like each other; nay, their own pro- 
ductions are taken for copies. For, a tyro of good ability may at firſt uſe him- 
lelf to a good manner of deſigning, which he ought to be maſter of, before he 
takes to painting, and to underſtand this well before he proceeds to ordonnances ; 
and then, if he have a thorough knowledge of the latter, he will paint a good 
picture, Yet it is often ſeen, that his work is but taken for that of a pupil, nay, 
worſe than a copy; and what, is ſtill leſs, it is not like his own manner or hand- 
ling; and Why ? ſuch artiſts, being advanced thus far, endeavouring to produce 
their 


ground, by -colours and other incidents, as what there is about ſuch or ſuch colour, 
and againſt what ground, and whether it be ſtrong or weak; and of what colour 
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their own inventions, no longer winding grounds and rules, b ut ſtriving only 
at novelties, care little for painting or defigning well; whence their works ar: 
oftentimes indifferently defigned, poorly handled and coloured, but well ordered; 
ariſing only from a negle& of their maſter's inſtructions, and what they know 
and an itch for what they ſtill want to know ; whereby they are often ſhipwreck. 
ed between both: pernicious effect of the bent of our youth ! which cannot be 
remedied otherwiſe than by returning to original principles and their putting in 
uſe :. for as by an exceſs in loading weight upon weight on a weak and un- 
ſettled, though well-taid foundation the whole building may tumble, even the 
foundation may dance; ſo muſt our practice always have an eye to theory, 


that the cuſtom (which, as we ſay, is a ſecond nature in goodneſs as well as. 


badneſs) may gain firm footing on us, and be our ſureſt guide. 


The Endof the SEVENTH BOOK. 
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Of ARCHITECTURE. 


. CHAP. I. Of Architecture in general. 


EER FTER having handled ſo many different parts of the art, we meet 
E M alſo with architecture; an art full of noble performances and fine uſes. 
Au But our purpoſe is not to inſiſt on all its advantages, or give a ſyſtem 
M * of it; ſince ſuch a work would be too tedious, and calls for Homer 

er Virgil's eloquence : and having been copiouſly handled by ſeveral 
learned pens, we ſhall treat no further of it than what concerns a painter, leaving 
the reſt to architects. - | | Net 

An ingenious hiſtory painter, if he would be univerſal, muſt needs underſtand 
architecture and ſtatuarry; becauſe he will otherwiſe be at a nonplus in ſome 
things; he ought even to be as knowing as an architect, and how to order a good 
building, though it is an architect's daily practice, and that but a part of the 
painter's. | | 

It is certain that the human body is, in its ſymmetry, proportion, majeſty 
and grace, the moſt perfect piece of work in the creation: architecture is no leſs 
perfect in its operations; it has even produced the firſt wonder of the world, and 
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thereby obtained the laurel and palm of fame. 0 | 
Writers ſay, that Babylomians were the firſt, and after them the Ægyptians, Greeks 

and Romans, who brought it to perfection; until in the emperor Auguſtis's time, it 

arrived 
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arrived at its higheſt pitch; but ſunk afterwards by the irruption and barbariy 
of the Goths, Vandals, Hunns, and Longobards, who burned and deftroyed jj 
before them. A true proof that nothing in the world is permanent and 
ſtable ! 

But to come to our purpoſe, we muſt premiſe that the word architec. 
ture) ſimply ſignifies draughts or deſigns, after which, a building is carried 
up and conſtructed ; and comprehends the five following Orders, namely, 
The Tuſtan, Doric, Tonic, Roman, and Corinthian : according to which, all bull 
dings are regulated, whether palaces, temples, town-houſes, triumphal arches, 
bagnios, theatres, town-gates, galleries, tombs, and other magnificent bull. 
dings, round or ſquare, or both : I ſpeak of their outward conſtruction, 

The word Order, is of large extent: but in architecture is, as Vitrmin 
defines it, a joining of different proportionate and ſymmetric parts, as pe- 
deſtals, columns, and their ornaments, in ſuch manner as to compoſe a perfect 
order and body. | 

As for the entablatures over columns, to wit, architraves, frizes, and cor- 
nices (which for their richneſs, have got the name of ornaments) they may 
as little as the Orders themſelves, be either mixed among one another, or 
changed from one Order to another. 

A careful painter will not only diſtinguiſh one ſort from another, from 
"cornice to baſe, but will alfo take care not to put an Jonic moulding on 
a Doric pedeſtal ; a Corinthian on a Tuſcan; a Roman cornice on an ſous 
frize, &c. | 

Further, it is certain that the Orders do not -promiſcuouſly ſuit ail forts 
of buildings, but ought ſo to be applied (reſpecting their parts and orts- 
ments, which alſo differ in general trom — other) as to have an har 
mony and agreement with the whole buildings, with reſpect to their ſitus- 
tion and quality. | | 

Theſe Orders muſt be enriched in their ſeveral kinds, to ſhew a ſuitable 
decorum, eſpecially the Capitals, except the Tuſcan, which is throughout 
plain. and ſimple. 

The Doric Order excells in its triglyphs and metopes. The Tonic, in it 
values, modillions, &c. The Roman, in the elegance of cornices, and beait) 
of capitals with their vdlutes, and oak-leaves. And the Corinthian, by ib 
mouldings of victorious olive leaves, and its excellent and agreeabi 
capitals, | 

The metopes in the Doric frize may be enriched according to the qualities 
and uſes of buildings, whether temples, rown-houſes, honourary arches, or cours 
for prieſts, 

In the firſt ſuit beſt carved challices, books, vaſes, mitres, &c. 

In the ſecond, the coats of arms of the Republic, or chief men in the gover 
ment: alſo the rays and thunders. of Jupiter tied together; or the Caduces (tf) 
of Mercury, twined with ſerpents, as denoting peace. | 
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In the third, various arms and trophies taken from the enemy; or all 
ſorts of muſical and warlike inſtruments, as uſual in triumphs and armies, huddle- 
ed together. And. | | | 

In the laſt ſuit beſt carved ox-ſculls, adorned with garlands, betokening ſacrifice 
which the ancients made to their deities ; oftentimes the utenſils of thoſe offerings 
were introduced, to wit, altar, vaſes, three legged kettles, vinegar-cups, cenſers, 

# candleſticks, baſons, diſhes, hammers, axes, knives, &c. 

: Among the works of the ancients we ſee in the frizes of the Tonic, Roman and 
Crinthian Orders (eſpecially in the two laſt) ſome foliage of cak leaves; which 
has a fine effect, when twined with ſhrubs and vine branches, interſperſed with 
roſes and other flowers. Sometimes are introduced vizards, with playing children 
and running animals: alſo feſtoons of fruit, leaves, and various kinds of the moſt 
beautiful and agreeable flowers; theſe tied together look nobly, eſpecially when 
judiciouſly placed : but enough of this. He who would kaow more forts of frizal 

. ornaments, muſt conſult the works * of the ancients, in which he will find 
them, though the before- mentioned are the principal, and moſt in uſe, 

Although the ancients teach, that the fronts of buildings (which are the parts 
moſt in view) ought to be more adorned than the flanks and. rears, yet ſome mo- 
dern maſters have miſunderſtood this, and apprehended, as it in thoſe parts the 
ornaments could not be too many ; nay, they have crowded the mouldings of the 
architrave, frize and cornice, and of the pedeſtals under columns, with ſmall 
carving, in ſuch a manner, that it rather cauſes confuſion than ornament, as ap- 
pears by their works: but when uſed in moderation, and between tbe principal 
ornaments a part is left plain and blank, it cauſes grandeur and decorum. 

Something is alſo to be remarked about pediments and key-ſtones. Pediments 
(or tops of Fonts) like the forehead of a man, ſhew the prineipal aſpect of build- 

ings, eſpecially when their ſpandrells (or faces) are agreeably enriched by good 

| maſters with hiſtories, ſacrifices, arms, or the like, in marble, according to the 
quality of the fabric. | 

Sometimes alſo are put over pediments, trophies, coats of arms, or ſhields ; 
which if well cut and placed, have a noble effect. | 

— for key- ſtones of arches over gates and niches, theſe may be en- 

riched —— 

In the Tuſcan Order, with wild beaſts; and between heads of cyclops, or 
giants. 

: _ Doric Order, with lions heads, or Hercules with his lion's ſkin over his 
cad, 

In the Tonic Order, with tame beaſts, or heads of Pallas or amazons, with their 
head attire, 


* There is a large collection of chem in Langley s Ancient Maſonry, lately publiſhed, 
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In the Roman Order, with heads of demi-gods , as Romulus, Jullus Ceſar, md 


fuch heroes. And, | 
In the Corinthian Order, with heads of Diana, or other goddeſſes and nymphy 


richly wrought. 


FW * * rt 


— — 


CHAP. II. Of the Riſes of the Ornaments, Columns, and their 
Pedeſtals. 


AVING ſpoken in the former chapter, of the decoration of the Orders, 
1 we ſhall now, in a brief manner, treat of the riſes and diviſions of the 
columns, with their ornaments and pedeſtals. 

The ornament (or entablature) of the Txſcan column riſes one module and 
ſeven- eight parts of a module (by module is meant, throughout the Orders, the 
pillars diameter next above the baſe). The column, with irs baſe and capital 
riſes ſeven modules and a half, and the pedeſtal one module feven eights : this 
being agreed, the entablature and pedeſtal are each one fourth of the column's 
riſe ; the baſe under the column, and capital over it, are in each in rife half a 
module; the leſſening (or diminution) of the ſhaft of the column at the neck, 
under the capital, is one fourth of a module, and it begins below at one fourth 
of the column's rife. 

The entablature of the Doric column riſes two modules and one eight; the co- 
lumn, with its baſe and capital, is eight modules and a half, and the pedeſtal 
two modules and two fifteenths : this being fixed, the entablature is one fourth, 
and the pedeſtal three and three fourths of the column's riſe. The baſe and ca- 
pital are each, as in the Tuſcan, half a module. The diminution at the neck of 
the ſhaft is one fifth of a module, and begins below at three parts one fourth ot 
the column's riſe, divided into twelve parts. ; 

The entablature of the Tonic column riſes one module and three fourths ; the 
column, with its baſe and capital, is eight modules and three fourths, and the 
pedeftal two modules and a half: this ſettled, the entablature is one fifth, and 
the pedeſtal three parts and a half of the column's riſe. (But if the frize be 
carved, the entabſature is four parts and a half of the column's riſe, and in the 
following Orders the fame). The capital with its volutes, is little more than 
half a module, and the baſe is juſt half a module (and in the following Orders 
the ſame). The diminution at neck is one ſixth of a module, and begins below 
at three parts and a half of the column's riſe, divided into twelve parts, as afore- 
ſaid. 

The entablature of the Roman column riſes one module and twelve twentieth 
parts of a module; the column, with its baſe and capital, is nine modules and 
three fourths; the pedeſtal riſes three modules: which laid down, the entabls 
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riſe : the capital riſes one module and one ſixth; the baſe as before; the diminu- 
tion at neck is one ſeventh of a module, and begins below at the riſe of three 
parts and one fourth of the column, divided as aforeſaid. | 

The entablature of the Corinthian column riſes two modules; the column, with 
its baſe and capital, is ten modules in rife ; the pedeſtal three modules and one 
third : after which, the entablature is one fifth, and the pedeſtal one third of the 
column's riſe; the capital riſes one module and one fixth ; the baſe as before; 
the diminution at neck is one eight of a module, and begins below at one third of 
the column's riſe. 

The breadth of the Tuſcan and Doric pedeſtals ought always to be equal with 
the plinths or baſes of their columns ; and though the plinths in the three other 
Orders project more at their bottoms, by reaſon of their ſweeps, their pedeſtals 
muſt nevertheleſs be alike perpendicular with the upper points of their plinths. 

Let me here fix the height of a ſtatue on a pedeſtal placed next a column; 
ſince many miſtake in it. In right proportion it ought not to riſe higher than 
two thirds of the column ; but then the column ſhould not be too high, or too 
low, but ſtand on a baſe only, which is frequently continued through the build- 
ing. As for pedeſtals, they ſerve only to raife a column, and augment its orna- 
ment, We ought alſo, for elegance, to take care, that the figure and its pedeſ- 
tal be proportionate to each other ; becauſe, if the latter be too great or too 
ſmall, the figure would become too ſmall, or monſtrous. 

In fine, as all the parts of a building ought to anſwer in a proportionate diſ- 
poſition, ſo ſhould the figures, whether carved or painted, be neither too big or 
little : 3 they muſt be governed by the height of the place where they 
are to ſtand. . 


* 
88 3 


CHAP. III. Of the Property of a Building, and Obſervations 
thereon. | 


Muſt believe, according to the evidence of writers, and the tradition of tra- 
1 vellers, that the 7alians have the beſt taſte, as well for architecture as paint- 
ing; and though it is certain, that Germany, France, Englana, Holland, and other 
countries, have produced fine architects, yet at this time they are not comparable 
to the Italians, whoſe manner, which is the antique, is now followed by the moſt 
polite nations, The old taſte was known by the name of the Gethic, as a certain 
writer aſfirms, ſaying, That the Gothic manner of building of the ancient Ger- 
mans (which at that time gave law to all other nations), is quite aboliſhed by the 
Kalians : nay, he cries out. What magnificent and choice wonders do we not 
lee in proud Italy, lofty Rome eſpecially, where it ſeems as it Nature and Art have 


= autually agreed to eſtabliſh their thrones, and exert their powers, in order to 
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make this famous city the miſtreſs of the world, and the beauty of the universe! 
St. Peter's church, the Vatican, the Rotunda, and many other ſtructures (ſerving 
the whole world for examples, and without which architecture is but a confuſe 
maſs), draw yearly thouſands of people and young artiſts thither to improxe 
themſelves by them, for the ſervice of their own countries ; ſo that the fineſt and 
neweſt things which we ſee in thoſe countries, lately built, and ſtill going for. 
ward, are deſigned in the Italian guſto.” Wherefore it is to them that thoſe fine 
piles, the Stadthouſe at Amſterdam, the new Lutheran church, and divers other 
ſtructures, as well without as within the town, do owe their origin and beauty, 

We are then much indebted to thoſe great artiſts, Vitruvius, Serlio, Philibert & 
I'Orme, Palladio, Cataneo, Leo Baptiſta Santoritio, Vignola, Scamozzi, and many 
others, who have enlightened the world with their works and writings. And! 
think that no one can be a good architect who has not ſtudied thoſe authors. The 
French acknowledge, that their great improvements in this art are owing to the 
works and precepts of thoſe excellent maſters, 

We ſhall now ſpeak of intire buildings fo far as they ſerve for ornament in 
painting. The goodneſs of a building | IN not merely from the aforeſaid riſcs, 
breadths or depths of the Orders, but from an appofite conjunction (or bring- 
ing together), of different proportionate parts into an exquiſite body, which, by 
reaſon of its excellent form, whether in height or breadth, appears to the judg- 
ment of the knowing both admirable and beautiful ; eſpecially when fitly adapted 
to the quality of the owner, and has general conveniency with reſpect to cul- 
tom. 

In its particular parts a building requires, 1. A firm foundation. 2. A large 
and convenient ſtair-caſe. 3. A ſpacious entrance. 4. An elegant diviſion cf 
doors, windows, and other openings. 5. An handſome frontiſpiece, &c. Thel: 
Kilfully worked, and judiciouſly diſpoſed, muſt needs produce a fine effect. 

Thus. much for the outward face of a building. 

If any object, that decorum conſiſts more in inward contrivance, let me ſup- 
poſe a ſtranger to come into a town, and, paſſing through the ſtreets, he were 
aſked, What he thought of the buildings? What anfwer would he make? 
Would he not ſay they were either fine or mean? Or would he fay,——1I mul 
firſt ſee the in-fides, and whether the foundations be firm, the apartments wel 
diſpoſed and well lighted, and whether the under- ground offices be good 
This would be ridiculous : it is true an houſe muſt have theſe properties; but i 
is idle to think, that therefore we cannot judge of the building by the outfide on- 
ly ; as if the perſon who is able to give a defign for a fabric cannot alſo compa! 
its in- ſide. Let it be aſked then, Wherein conſiſts a good diviſion. within; wit: 
ther it is a ſcience which painters know not; whether there muſt be a fixed nut 
ber of halls and apartments of a determinate form, length, riſe, and breadth 
and what thoſe muſt be; whether there muſt be one, two, or more ſtacks of ſta; 
whether each room muſt have one chimney or two; and whether the floors mul 
be wooden or ſtone; or whether a palace 1s, for its largeneſs, more beautiful 
than a common or citizen's houſe ? 1 
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But, waving other mens opinions, we ſhall proceed in our purpoſe, ſo far as 
concerns a painter in theſe countries, and no further. Our judgment is, that the 
beſt proportion in a building is one third higher in riſe than breadth, eſpe- 
cially if it be covered in with a compaſs-roof and its appertunances ; but if flat- 
roofed, a third wider than high, and to be commanded by a ſingle Order rifing 
from bottom to top. It would be improper to adorn them with ſtatues, baſs-re- 
liefs, feſtoons, &c. For ſuch heavy and cloſe. ſtructures, without weight, and 
moreover open on top, are proper for an amphitheatre, but not for a temple or 
palace; I ſpeak. with reſpect to cuſtom. and decorum,, which muſt allways go to- 
ther, ſince nothing is beautiful without its natural qualities. The caſe is as a 


woman in a man's habit, and. the. contrary ; or a water-vaſe adorned. with an 


olive-branch and thunder; or an oil-veſſel with tritons and dolphins, | 
In painting a good building there muſt appear, beſides the architecture, per- 
ſpective and colouring, an orderly diſpoſition, producing elegance, otherwiſe it 
is of no worth. Orderly diſpoſition confiſts in ſo joining the parts, that they 
mutually ſet off each other in a pleaſing varicty, and thereby. exhibit a fine piece 
of work, and an agreeable figure: this variety ſprings from the inequality of 
openings, or windows, whether oblongs, ſquares, circles or ovals ; the diſpoſi- 
tions of theſe openings, near and over each. other,, are founded on.reaſon, as ſhall 
be explained by an example. * l 10 a | 
We exhibit in plate LIX. a temple topped: with a cupola, or rather an houſe 
round-roofed. On each ſide of the door a flight of ſteps deſcend balluſtraded ; 
underneath which, is a vault ; and over the entrance a balcony : now, beginning 
from below, we ſhall. ſhew what figure each opening ought to have in an orderly 
diſpoſition. The door under the ſteps is ſquare, riſing ſomewhat more than its 
diameter: that of the entrance is circular on top, and riſes one third more than 


its diameter: that of the balcony alſo riſes one third more than its breadth, but is 


ſquare or flat on top; and then we meet the roof rounding again. Now let us 
diſpoſe it otherwiſe, and make the door below circular, the next ſquare, the next 
round, and no roof appearing. Thus much for doors; for we find no other than 
round and ſquare ones. The ſame method may be taken with windows; when. 
there are two ranges, one above the other, the undermoſt may be oblong, and 
the uppermoſt compaſs, but lower: if there be another range of windows above 
theſe, next the roof, they ought to be perfect ſquares. This rule we have taken 
from the works of the ancients, who always gave their openings or windows more 
riſe in the firſt ſtory than the ſecond, ſtill leſſening in the third, yet all alike in 
diameter, Windows ſhould never be lower than about three feet from the floor 
within, If there be windows in the baſement-ſtory (where the walling is thickeſt, 
and is uſually finiſhed with a Ruſtic Order), they muſt be ſquare, and above ei- 
ther ſcheme (little. rounding) or flat; and thus the one. ſhew the other, with re- 
ſpect to roundneſs and ſquareneſs. If now there were compaſs-windows in the 
baſement and upper ſtories, the uppermoſt ſhould be circular, and the undermoſt 
oval, with their longeſt diameter parallel with the level of the building, becauſe, 
being preſſed by the weight, their arch is dilated ; when contrarily the others 
do not bear any weight. But circular windows are grown out of uſe, as not ad- 
nutting light fo well as the ſquare ones, 

It 
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diviſion ; at leaſt the two ſides ought to be alike, whether ſet off with pots, vaſes, 


many on the other: two or three entire are enough, of the reſt we may ſee only 
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If in the piers between windows there were niches and figures in them, wy 
over head, room for a baſs relief, than the table for it muſt be ſquare, but circy. 
lar, where it is over a ſquare window. | 


As for doors over each other, I ſay, that #thore were over the cornice a com. ; C 
paſs pediment, and on both ſides a balluſtrde with figures; then the balcony dn , 
ought not to be circular but ſquare and ornamented with pillaſters; yet the door gf I 


the entrance may be circular. We ought even not to ſet on the balcony a balluſtrag 


with figures, but ornament it with balls or other low things. The one or other 
balluſtrade muſt be alſo diverſified 3; for two parts alike in two ſuch emminent 


places have an ill effect; wherefore one of them ſhould be cloſe walled (parapet. 
ways) and the face of it may then be enriched with baſs reliefs of figure, 
feſtoons, &c. | | 

I think what I have ſaid a ſufficient guide for the other kinds of buildings; for 
theſe obſervations are on all occaſions unalterable to a painter, with re. 
ſpect to agreeable diſpoſition. | 

There is ſtill ſomewhat behind, which, though contrary to the diſpoſition 
aforeſaid, muſt be antmadverted ; it is touching a flower garden, which if fine, 
muft needs be regular, as well with reſpect to its general form, as its particular 


ſtatues or other ornaments. We are taught indeed, that uniformity is ſtiff, and 
not painter-like; wherefore we ſhould avoid it as much as poſſible : but 
weighing the precept maturely, we ſhall find the fault to he in our miſappreher- 
ſion of it: queſttonleſs things proceeding from rule and order muſt be regulzr, 
but that regularity may nevertheleſs be ſomewhat hidden on occaſon : wheretore, 
though a garden be uniform on both fides, we are under no neceſſity of ſhewing 
all that uniformity : one fide is ſufficient, the reſt may be handſomely hid, or 
broke with a tree, piece of ſtone work, column, or a corner of the houſe, Bit 
det us not from hence abſolutely conclude, regular objects to be unneceſſary in 2 
ordonnance ; for they ſometimes furniſh all the decorum of a picture; yet if we 
ſee but a part of them, we may conceive the reſidue. | 
More examples of breaking uniformity may be theſe : when a figure ſtands on 
each fide of a gate or alcove, a man may be placed or fit down before one of then 
in order toccreate inequality; fo alſo if by means of a curtain, one of thoſe figurs 
be ſhaded. If a baſs relief be ſet on each fide of the gate or alcove, one of then 
may partly be covered by the perſonages, to anſwer our purpoſe, If without 
doors on both ſides of an entrance, there be a carved lion or ſphinx, we may break 
of one of their heads. Solomon's throne was adorned with twelve golden lions: We 
need not ſee them all, the fix on one fide ſhew ſufficiently, that there muſt be 3 


part here and there. Thus we muſt always manage in ſuch caſes. 
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CHAP. IV. Of the matching of the various coloured Marbles, as 
ue ul without as within 4 Building; with the Management of Tombs, 
Vaſa, and Bacchanalian Terms, | 


BJECTS have a fine- effect, when nature and att are joined together by a 
ſkilfut hand ; and though all eyes are not alike qualified to apprehend the 
reaſons of it, yet they are, by a wonderful ſagacity, ſenſible of it, confeſſing, that 
ic is beautiful, and ſo ought to be, though the one perſon, as I ſay, underſtand 
Fit, and the other do not + and for this reaſon ; art has ſuch a power, that though 
Nature be beautiful in her productions, yet they would not perfectly pleaſe our 
eyes, without the help of art. 

Nature produces an infinity of fine ſtones of various colours and qualities ; but 
© art alone judges of their fitneſs and orderly location as to rank and dignity, inſo- 
much that, though ignorant in art, we can clearly apprehend that it ought to be 
Jo, and no otherwife. | 
We ſ know, that the white is ſoft and tender, and lovely to the eye; the black 
contrarily is melancholy and diſagreeable. We place then the black among the 

red, and upon the red, white. Theſe three coloured ſtones are capitals, and ean- 
not be otherwiſe diſpoſed as to their natures and qualities, without forcing nature, 
Wand running counter to ate. 
However, their rank and application in architectonic uſe may be theſe, 
In the Taſcan Order, as undermoſt, black marble. 
In the Doric, green. | 
In the Ionic, yellow. 
In the Roman, red. And, 
In the Corinthian, white. | 
lf any aſk why the red is not ſet before the yellow, ſince the red is in its nature 
Narker than the yellow? I anſwer, That it is becauſe the red and green are op- 
Woſers in ſtrength ; contrarily, yellow is proper to green, ſince yellow and blue 
produce green. ä 
If at any time we are obliged to place between two ſtones of one colour, a ſtone 
another, the following mixtures are moſtly in uſe. 
Between two black marbles ſuit beſt jaſper, copper or braſs. 
Between two ſerpentine, or green marble ſtones, the ſame, 
Between two red ſtones, white. , 
Between red, black or ſerpentine ſtone, Piſan white- eyed marble. 
Between two grey ſtones, tree-ſtone or yellowiſh white marble. 
Between two dotttd long veiny ſtones, one that is ſpeckled ; and. the contrary. 
Between two jaſpers, yellow, or fleſhy white marble. 
W 4A marble-painter mit obſerve the conveniency and place for marbling : if the 
JF ace be large, or an hall, then he may do it with force; but in a ſmaller com- 

| | paſs, 
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paſs, he ought to moderate it, and keep it faint, that the place may not feen 
thereby leſſened, or the eye offended. If the room be hung with pictures, be 
ſhould conſult men of experience, eſpecially the maſter who painted them, yh, 
colouring will fit be? PING YAY * JAR 51-1 FL +77 / 

About light pictures, dark marble -38.:beſt,. and abaut dark pictures, lg 
marble, as Piſan, jaſpar, or any tending to a- light yellow. But if it be a fingle 
colour, ſuch as baſs reliefs, then free-ſtone ſuits beſt. _ | 

In bringing many ſorts of coloured marbles : we may, for inſtance, i 
4 frontiſpiece either ſingle or double colonaded and pedeſtaled, very agreeablj 
diſpoſe them thus: vide plate LX. The baſe and pedeſtal-mouldings my 
be black, little eyed; the block or ſquare of the pedeſtals, dark red, mu 
dotted, leſs. veined-: the plinths of the columns and pilaſters may be whit, 
the columns, light red, or Piſan marble with large white-eyed veins on both file 
the eying to be alike ; 'the pilaſters alſo light red, moderately eyed, the capital 
white, the architrave black, like the baſe and mouldings of the [pedeſtals ; the 
frize may be dark red, like the blocks or ſquares of the pedeſtals; and the cornice 
black again like the architrave; if the frize have raiſed ornaments of foliage, 
children, triglyphs, ox-ſculls, *&c. they. ought, to be white: if over the cornice 
be a parapet, it may be entirely of another colour, and the pedeſtals and the 
members of Piſan or other croſs-veined- marble; and the pannels or faces of grer 
marble, or white, if adorned with baſs reliefs ; the figures, or vaſes on top allo 
white, A 77 ; a. 2291 ; 116.5 2512 1 Wok, 925 
This diſtribution may be doubled, and varied on occaſion: the frizes and co 
lumns may be white, the baſes and capitals gold; and ſo may alſo the ornament 
be, to wit, triglyphs, little: blocks and foliage; the reſt may remain as before, 

In an hall of red or other marble (here the mouldings of the ornaments ar: 
different, larger or ſmaller) we may make a door frontiſpiece, or alcove of whit: 
or other marble; but if the members continue along the hall, the frontiſpiece a 
-alcove-ought to be of the ſame colour with the room. The room may be of on: 
order, and the frontſpiece, alcove and chimney of another. Thus the room muy 
be Jonic, and the reſt Corinthian or Reman. The pavement of the floor mult cor- 
reſpond with the building, Iymean, if the room have pillaſters, the bands (« 
bordering marbles tying the pavement) muſt run up to them, whether th 
pilaſters ſtand wide or cloſe, for they ought to be fo laid, as to ſhew every when 
a-regularity, whatever jets or breaks the door, frontiſpiece, alcove, &c. may o 
caſion; as a prudent gardener diſpotes his parterres, one round, another iquart 
octangular, &c. always contriving ſuch, an uniformity as cloſes with the borders. i 
In the middle of the hall, may be introduced ſuch figures or compartments, as bt 
anſwer the general purpoſe, and they may be of what colour you pleaſe, 

In chambers or galleries, where the ſides are unlike, . we are obliged to pt 
them by ſome figure coming between; and yet the bands, which bind the fide 
muſt come every where alike. . If there be columns on beth ſides of the gallen 
the bands muſt run, croſſing it, from one to the other. | | 

Proceed we now to party=coloured- tombs, and cer ſtones. On uhr 
ſphinxes, lioneſſes, &c. ſuits well a tomb of ſerpentine or porphyry; and re ; 
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black plinth, if no __ or other ornaments ſupport it, porphyry alſo looks 
well. On brackets of copper or braſs, the tomb may be of black marble. With 
grave- ſtones, or other bluiſh ſtone, agrees well violet- colour ſtone, or porphyry, 
copper or braſs. - Note here, that the black muſt always be undermoſt, eſpecial; 
Iy when divers ſorts of colours are placed on one another, as we have ſhewed in 
the Orders. | 

Great vaſes and urns are always of the ſame ſtone as their baſes, as well in 
niches as on pedeſtals ; if on pedeſtals, the baſes ought to project equal with the 
blocks preciſely. 

The Priapus-terms anciently uſed in the Bacchanalia, were moſtly of wood, not 
very large, and pointed underneath for conveniency of carriage from place to 
place, whither the gang of fatyrs, fauni and bacchanals, determined to go. 
Having pitched on a place for their ſtay, they fixed it in the ground, by means 
of the point aforeſaid. Theſe terms were ſometimes painted of a brick colour, 
ſometimes alſo white ; about the mouth and breaſt they were ſmeared with blue 

rapes. 

a The poſts, or guides, called hermes, were huge and immoveable, and of white 
ſtone, ſet on rude heaps of ſtone, in order to be conſpicuous to travellers at a diſ- 
tance ; for which reaſon they were alſo ſometimes placed on pedeſtals or blocks, 
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CH AP. V. Of the Veins and Eyes in Stones uſed in Architecture, as 
well without as within; and how to diſpoſe them. 


* beauty in painting buildings conſiſts in an elegant expreſſion of the dif- 
ference of ſtones which compoſe them; and this may be effected not only 
by their diviſion, but alſo by their colours, eſpecially in outſide- work, which is 
not ſo much heeded as the inward, and is ſubje& to more inconveniences of 
rain, hail and wind; and if ſtanding in damp places, their effect in a few years 
viſibly appears, if the ſtones be not very hard, by the dropping of mouldings and 
projectures in ſeveral parts. 

Fountains muſt be ſuppoſed to ſuffer much, and become very moſſy by being 
dropped on; and ſo do tombs and grave-ſtones, but principally pyramids, which 
are not ſet up ſo much for the ſake of their poliſhed hodies, as for their forms 
and huge bulk ; wherefore it is no great matter whether the ſtones of theſe be of 
one ſort or colour or not: they are often ſeen of many ſorts of ſtones, ſome as they 
have been found, and others changed through time : yet the cement ſuffers moſt, 
by being eat up; whereby the ſtones get looſe, and muſt needs drop. Again, 
ſome ſtones, being more weak and brittle than others, and corroded by the air, 
dampneſs and draught, are broke in pieces by the preſſure of thoſe over them, 
and thus leave gaps and breaks, wherein the rain gathers, out of which grow 


Q q weeds , 
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weeds, moſs and other greens, ſometimes whole branches; all which, at the 
year's end, decay, and become green ſap, — thence down the ſtones, 

We ſhall here ſtop a little to ſay ſomething touching abuſes. I know not hoy 
ſome can ſo far reliſh ſlovelineſs, as to ſpoil not only ſtatues and fine figures, but 
alſo intire buildings; if they were broken or mouldered pieces, ruins, and other 
decayed ſtones, it would be no damage if ever ſo much muddled and be- dropped; 
but it is very improper to ſerve intire and fine figures thus, and in places 100 
where are neither trees or any thing elſe to occaſion it. The fame they do in 
buildings looking as freſh as at firſt ; were the ſpots ſeen on them, natural to the 
ſtones, it would be more proper than all the gutters uſually repreſented to trickle 
down them : wherefore care muſt be taken, before we begin to paint things ſup- 
poſed to be dropped on, that a difference may appear between nearneſs and di. 
tance ;, for as ſpots in cloaths are more viſtble near than a-far off, ſo the faintnel 
of remote objects muſt be obſerved. But let me aſk, What foulneſs of wet and 
duſt can ſtick to ſmooth bodies, which rain, hail, or ſnow do not waſh off? But 
they may decay and be conſumed by time; eſpecially thoſe facing the north, 
which ſuffer all extremities. We ſec many inſtances of decay in ancient build- 
ings, where are figures ſo eaten up by time, that it is hardly diſcernable, whether 
they repreſented men or women; like figures of ſnow partly diſſolved by the fun- 
beams, 

I ſpeak not here ſo much againſt the dropping upon and muddling ſuch objedts, 
as of the abuſe when the cauſe of ſuch an effect does not appear; for without 
a probable reaſon why a thing ſhould be thus, or thus, art becomes obſtinacy, 
But to return to our ſubject. 

It is certainly praiſe-worthy to take ſome pains- in ſhewing the ſtones cf 
buildings, and their veining and eyeing, when they are judiciouſly. and agree. 
ably diſpoſed, according to rule: I ſay it is commendable to him who under 
ſtands perſpective. 

The parts of buildings within (which are not ſo ſubject to the teeth of time), 
are not ſo apt to decay as thoſe without; the cement alſo laſts longer, which 
makes them keep clean and intire, their joints to ſeem almoſt inviſible, and the 
whole to be as one ſtone, For this reaſon- we muſt avoid the miſtakes of tome 
painters, who vein and eye their work, and afterwards divide it into ſtones, where 
by one vein or eye happens oftentimes to run through two or three ſtones at once, 
whence we muſt conclude it to be what it is, meer painting and not the life: 
whereas I think it the moſt certain way firſt to divide the work into ſtones, and 
then to marble and eye them; obſerving that each ſtone have a particular eye, ce 
ſhew the difference between the caſual dropping and the marbling. 

Marble buildings have a beautiful effect when the architecture is fine and wel 
ornamented ; and this as well in painting as the life: orderly diſpoſition is one d 
the beſt reaſons thereof, without which it cannot have that vaſt agreeableneſs. 

A knowing architect takes eſpecial care of the ſetting the ſtones of bis build- 
ing in ſuch a manner as to blazon its beauty, and improve it, and thereby crea 
harmony ; wherefore he diſpoſes the eye-veiny ſtones in the propereſt mannet; 


for inſtance, in a fingle-colonaded portico, the veiny eyes muſt oppoſe _— 
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ſloping from out to in, or contrary. The ſame method muſt be obſerved in the 
pilaſters, and all parts that are paired; ſo that the work may appear regular at a 
diſtance, taking eſpecial care that they be eyed alike, to keep the eye always in a 
balance between them. The ſtones for the architrave, frize and cornice, ſhould 
be ſo choſen, that the veining fall perpendicular, in order to kcep the members 
diſtinct; which they would not be were the veins to fall in with the mouldings. 

It remains to be obſerved in marbling columns, that the eye-veins ought to re- 
ceive the ſtrongeſt light on the relieved and ſwelling parts, in order to aid the fiat 
of the picture by art; which Nature wants not, as being round of herſelf: where- 
fore it would look ill, that the moſt dark of the eye-veins come on the weaker 
parts, becauſe it would render the effect you propoſed abortive. 

Imagine a piece of walling divided into three pannels, on each fide of which 
ſtand two columns; the two firſt ought to oppoſe each other; their veining muſt 
either be level or run diagonally againſt each other, outwardly or inwardly : the 
two others muſt do the ſame,—and ſo on. 


CHAP. VI Of Ruins. 


ITHERTO we have ſpoken of the beauty and regularity of intire 
buildings ; wherefore it is proper next to treat of fragments and ruins, 
equally neceſſary with the former. 

I have ſometimes wondered how it happens, that among the painters of figures 
and landſcape, who make uſe of buildings and other brick-work, ſo few exhibit 
whole and highly finiſhed ones : all they ſhew 1s, ruins, broken walls, and de- 
cayed ſtones, but ſeldom intire and perſe& ſtructures ; becauſe, as I take it, 
they will be at no trouble to ſearch antiquity for the forms and moſt beautiful 
parts of architecture, whereby they might learn to produce ſomething curious: 
a ſupinity proceeding from their want of knowledge, and ambition to obtain it. 

Although many think that a piece of ruins does not require ſo great a regard 
as an intire building, they are much miſtaken; for the one as well as the other 
depends on meaſure and proportion: yet ſome will go and throw down a part of 
a building, and intermix with it ſome fragments of capitals, pieces of frizes, 
cornices, and the like, of an Order foreign to the building; which, though very 
wrong, they ſalve by ſuppoſing, that when a building is in ruins no one will have 
the curioſity to examine the rubbiſh to ſee whether there be a wrong capital, frize 
or cornice ; and granting ſuch were to be found, the fault would be none, fince thoſe 
broken parts might be brought thither caſually. Butthis is a lame excuſe : to ſpeak 
the truth, I cannot apprehend how anyone can be ſo wilful, ſince no more knowledge 
and trouble are neceſſary to the beſt than the worſt things, to the whole than to 
the half; in the one we muſt uſe the foot-rule and compaſſes as well as in the 
other, If a beautiful remain of a great building adorn a fine landſcape, and 
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took grand, How much more one in perfection? He then who will take pains 
may certainly, by practice, overcome all difficulties, if he have ambition enough 
to ſtudy the beſt things. But let me not be underſtood to ſpeak againſt the 
choice of ruins, much leſs endeavour to hinder any one from the uſe of them; 
fince I am ſenſible that every man has naturally a particular taſte for ſome thing 
(as we have formerly ſaid), wherein he may excell. I defire not to diſcourage 
painters of ruins, or to raiſe a pique againſt that ſort of objects; my only drift 
15 fo ſhew, that we ought to ſtudy the reſts of antiquity with care and attention; 
and chiefly to learn the ancient ſtate of old ſtructures, in order to know perfectly 
what they were in their beſt condition, 


> 
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CHAP. VII. Principal Directions for painting the Ornaments of, 
Halls, Rooms, &c. 


N this ſort of work we muſt, in the firſt place, have an eye to the regu- 
larity and diviſion of the architecture, and, if that be beautiful, not in the 
leaſt hurt it under pretence of decorum, or acting painter-like; and if at any 
time we are obliged to alter this conduct, it muſt nevertheleſs be in favour of the 
architecture. 

2. That the painting, of what kind ſoever it be, muſt tend to the luſtre and 
magnificence of the building; I ſpeak with reſpect to painting the wood-work, 
whether it be marbled or plain. | 

3. That the ornaments to be painted agree with. thoſe of the room, and be 
governed by the ſame Order in architecture. 

4. That in pannels, niches and windows ought to be artfully painted, what 
vou would have appear to be real or naturally there, whether tapeſtry or proſpect : 
it tapeſtry, it mult appear to be ſuch; if a view, it mult look like a view; the 
tormer by being bordered, and the latter by its ſky or ſun every where agreeirg 
with the light of the room. 

5. The maſter muſt beware of repreſenting in a room three or more different 
hours of the day at the ſame time; nor in hiſtories, unleſs they be in the manner 
of tapeſtry. 

6. He muſt never incloſe white marble baſs-reliefs with wood-work, as being 
repugnant to cuſtom and likelihood. 4 

Laſtly, ſince exceſs often abates the majeſty of a fabric, the artiſt ſhould avoid 
many littleneſſes in the diviſions and ornaments: on ſuch occaſions hiſtorical fi- 
gures ſhould not exceed three or four feet in height, be the painting ever fo large: 
tapeſtry figures exceeding the life are unjuſtifiable; they look monſtrous in a 
{mall room, and leſſen a larger. 

It were to be wiſhed, that great men and lovers, who beſpeak ſuch works, had 


ſome previous knowledge of ſuch things as theſe ; at leaſt, that they were we 
forme 
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formed of them, and would aſſent to the artiſt's opinion in the execution of them; 
ſince it is reaſonable that his deſign, if it pleaſes, be followed. 

Few artiſts are ſollicitous about infide-ornaments, either in reference tov their 
elegance and ſplendor, or their uſes and convenience; as is evident in many old 
maſters works, wherein we generally ſee too great a ſimplicity, all is plain and 
mean; tables, benches, chairs, kitchen-ſtuff, drinking-veſſels, &c. And what 
is more, oftentimes a company ot old and young people in a room with never a 
chair in it; and ſometimes, no more than bare walls, and a curtain hanging for 


no purpoſe : ornaments and. foliage are ſeldom ſeen in their works; and when 


they are, they are ſo improperly and disjunctively applied, that we muſt con- 
clude them rather to ſerve for humour than decorum ; certain ſigus that ſuch maſ- 


ters were ignorant both. of the naturalneſs, needfulneſs, and application of ob- 


jects. 


It is certain that the ancient Greeks and Romans were not originally ſo ſumptu- 


ous in their houſe- furniture as afterwards they came to be; and it is as ecaſy to 
think, that there was a difference between the nobility and commonalty, as well 
in their buildings and dreſs, as in other reſpects: the one uſed plate at his table; 
the other, earthen-ware or painted wood; the one had bafs-reliefs, ſtatues, 
hangings or tapeſtries in his houſe; the other was content with bare walls; each 
according to his fancy or ability. Truly I am ſurpriſed to think of my firſt 
ordonnances, and how disjointed my conceptions were; often exhibiting a royal 
hiſtory in a ſtable or cottage, and as often the contrary. : queſtionleſs every maſ- 
ter of an houſe furniſhes it with what is praper for each apartment, whether 
kitchen, chamber, ſtate-room or gallery ; one apartment has a bed or couch and 
its appertunances, cheſts, tabics-and chairs; another has hangings more or leis 
coſtly, floor-carpets, ſtands, ſconces, looking-glaſſes, &c. Another has benches, 
a chimney-piece, circular cauches fitting. the table, and other things proper to 
the room : and thus, other apartments, | 

Some imagine that chairs were not anciently in uſe, but men ſat on cuſhions, 
as in the Eaſtern countries, or elſe reſted on couches. When certain perſon had 
repreſented Mueas and Dido in a ſtately hall, and ſhe placed on a low ſmall halt- 
pace, covered with a carpet, with the young Aſcanius in her lap, and Accas by hci 
fide, and ſome ladies fitting here and there on cuſhions on the floor (which was 
covered with a green carpet), I.was ſurpriſed to ſee a large round table ftand in 
a corner on a fide of the painting, and this ſerving up as for an entertainment, 
and yet not a chair near it; I aſked the maſter. why the ladies had not chairs or 
benches, and whether. this circumſtance was thus to be found in hiſtory ? He 
anſwered, that in thoſe times neither chairs or benches. were known. I could 
hardly forbear laughing ; but aſking him, Whether the company were to ſtand to 
their victuals, becauſe of the height of the table, he began to fee his error; vet 
in excuſe ſaid, © They will make uſe of the couch which ſtands yonder again 
the hanging.” This would have been a tolerable come-off, had the conch bee: 
made for the table; but by ill luck the one was ſquare, the other round, I tat 


na more, becauſe I would not augment his bluſhas. 
C}:: 
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Others have made the ſame miſtake, as was the caſe of one who, as the report 
goes, repreſenting Abraham's offering, drew him with a ſcymiter or bending 
tword in his hand, and a ſtraight ſcabbard by his fide. 

I once made the fame blunder, when my inchnation for compoſition was greater 
than my ſkill, in the ſtory of Heraules ſpinning by Omphale. I had ſeen, in a de- 
ſign of Bartholet, that Hercules was much bigger than any of the women; where- 
fore I alſo drew him larger, and dreſſed in women's apparel, having fleeves cloſed 
at hands (like Sardanapalus amongſt his women, in Merian's Hiſtorical Chronicle), 
a diſtaff in his girdle, a ſpindle in his hand, and pearls about his neck; and, in 
order to ſhew that they were Omphale's cloaths, I placed her by him ſtark naked. 
Now I appeal to any one how well the garment could fit Omphale, ſecing it was 
neither too ſhort or too ſtreight for Hercules, though half as tall again as ſhe. But 
1 afterwards:reAified my conduct. 

It is plain that ſuch overſights proceed from ignorance or lame inſtruction, 
and principally in what concerns embelliſhment; I ſay, embelliſhment of any 
kind whatſoever, whether within or without doors ; for few know the importance 
of this part of art, and the uncommon effects of it. 

We may, from the works of old and judicious maſters, here and there bor— 
row ſome of their thoughts, and ufe them in a proper manner in our own works. 
The famous Ponſſin, in his finding of Moſes, ſhews the Nile, with a water-god ; 
and with good reaſon (as we ſhall prove in the chapter treating of the authority 
painters have to repreſent ſpiritual and inanimate beings under human forms): 


but it is ridiculous, in my opinion, that the ſame figure, with all its adjuncts, 


ſhould be placed on the ſtrand of a river, and near it Narciſſus viewing himſelt 
in the water ; on a ſuppoſition that, if it be but a water-god, all is well; for, 
thinks the maſter,—it ſuits well. It is a fine figure. —Befides if Pouſin durſt do 
it, Why may not we? But it is againſt reaſon; indeed, were the ſphinx and 
children left out, it may be paſſable enough. 5 

Who ſets out a room of entertainment, and it does not ſhew whether the din- 
ner be over or not, by the cloth laid, bottles, glaſſes, ciſterns, and all things in 
order, as before dinner; and empty bottles lying in diſorder, empty diſhes, a 
dog gnawing a bone, chairs diſplaced, table-cloth half turned up, and ſuch like, 
after dinner ? Or, | 8 

Who cen approve in Tefa's dipping of Achilles, Thetis's lying in an open gal- 
lery, where alſo is a cradle? 

As for moveable embelliſhments, it is improper to ſhew Mark Anthony and Cleo- 
patra in their grandeur and luxury, without a retinue, and as in a private colla- 
tion, ſceing we know they had ſuch a crowd of muſic, buffoons, jugglers, and 
other looſe people about them. Or can we repreſen: Ghrift lying in the manger, 
attended by 7ofeph and Mary, and the three kings waiting on him, and that in a 
ſtable full of beaſt-provender, and on the wall a fan and flail hanging, beſides 
other utenſils of huſbandry, and yet not a countryman or ſervant to appear; or 2 
cheſt, box, ſaw or ſquare to be ſeen ? (whether Joſeph hired: the ſtable, or found 


it void of people, is another conſideration :) moreover, one of the principal 
figures 
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_m is in a ſuit of armour, and bare-headed, and yet his head-picce 15 not to be 
een. 
One of my fellow- diſciples once painted a collation ; and I aſked him, why he 
put not knives on the table ? He anſwered, That knives were not antique, Very 
well, thought I, are then the bread and meat, and a three-legged ſtool with a back 
ſtanding by, antique ? 

It is not improper, though a ſmall circumſtance, that a chamber-pot be placed 
by a bed-ſide, when a perſon is in it; even were there alſo at day-break a lamp 
either burning or extinguiſhed, and ſuch like things; whereby we may judge, 


what other circumſtances are required, 
From all which conſiderations it is plain, that a judicious maſter mult take par- 


ticular thought about the by-works; ſeeing it is as bad to leave out ſomething 
that is necdful, as to add what is unneceflary. 


* 
— — 


CHAP, VIII. Of the Pictures proper to various Apartments. 


4 | \ H E nature, property and uſe of pictures in general, is, to keep the ſenſes, 
by a pleaſing variety of objects, as figures, landſcape, &c. in a continual 
employ and contemplation. 

Their nature has a near affinity with that of the things they repreſent, when 
thoſe are done by a ſkilful hand, and therefore they can, when natural things arc 
wanting, fully ſatify. 

Their property lies in their application to meet places; and they cannot bc 
diſplaced without hurting, nay undoing naturalneſs. 

As for the uſe of pictures, it is in the occation we have for them, and the 
places they are to ſerve for, in order to gratify the ſenſes of the owners; they 
muſt be well exprefled, and fall in with the architecture in the agreement of the 
various objects with the ornaments of the buldings. 

If this be unintelligible, I ſhall endeavour to explain myſelf. I fay then, That 
it is not ſufficient for a painter to deſign work for apartments at random, and 
introduce therein what fancies he pleaſes, or beſt underſtands; for, he ought to 
confider, whether it agree with the place, and be proper there; if therefore he 
would go on with certainty, he muſt, in the firſt place, conſult the architecture, 


and then the three points following. 

1. The quality, or condition of the building. 

2. The building itſelf, 

3- The apartments in it. 

Furſt, let him conſider whether the owner be a prince; lord, magiſtrate, or 
merchant. 

Secondly, whether the building be public, as a town-houſe, church, palace, xc. 
or private, as for a merchant or citizen, 


Laſtly, whether it be an hall, charaber, parlour, kitchin, or the like. Lan 
1912s 
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Thus far in general: but if we bulld a palace for a king, the apartments muſt be 
contrived for other uſes, than thoſe for a merchant, or even a town-houſe ; for in this 
latter we find many rooms fitted for purpoſes, oppſite to a palace; as may be ſeen 
in that fine model, the Stadt-houſe at Amſterdam, where architecture has wonder- 
fully diſpoſed all the rooms to their ſeveral uſes; nor is the judgment of the pain- 
ters or architects leſs conſpicuous in the proper placing the pictures in each apart- 
ment; for each piece (chiefly ſculpture) is ſo ordered, as to allude to the rooms; 
whence we know, what uſes the rooms are put to, and by the rooms, what tht 
paintings, ſtone-figures and baſs-reliefs ſignify. cg 

Wherefore it is very neceſlary to conſider the nature of the apartments in order 
to govern our work thereby ; as firſt, | N 

In the hall below, ſuits well a gray baſs- relief; or elſe trophies painted on the 
walls after the life. | 

In an antichamber, where people wait for commands, gray ornaments are alſy 
beſt ; ſometimes intermixed with flowers, but very ſparingly. 

In an audience, or preſence- room ſhould be tapeſtries, or pictures with figures, 
as big as the life, of magnificent tranſactions which happened in apartments or 
palaces. r 

In the ladies viſiting- room muſt be other ſorts of embelliſhments, ſuch as fruit, 
flowers, landſcapes, ſine thoughts, virtuous repreſentations, and the moſt cloathed 
and modeſt hiſtories. 

In the nurſery, agree baſs-reliefs, and painted emblems or morals ; whereby 
the children may learn good manners, and mure tender years to virtuous actions: 
to theſe may be added, ſome flowers, fruit, birds and ſuch like. 

In the kitchin may be ſeen the repreſentations of culinary furniture, hunting 
of deer, the picture of ſome maid-or-other ſervant, or a dog or cat; but theſe 
muſt be moſtly gray or wood- colour, on account of the ſmoke, which otherwiſe 
would ſully the colours. | 

In che gallery may appear all ſorts of hunting-equipage painted on the walls 
from the life, 

In the upper-rooms ſuit landſcape, and all kinds of beautiful proſpects. 

In the mafter's bed- chamber are proper, ſome beautiful faces, and naked child- 
ren painted after the life. 

In the childrens bed-room nothing muſt be ſeen but foliage or branch-wor k. 

The ſtudy may be adorned with paintings, in gray marble, of learned men, 
philoſophers, &c. . 

In the ſummer-houſe, being a place. for the enjoyment of company and enter- 
tainments, ſuit nothing better than merry Bacchanalian pieces, ſportive herdſinen, 
dancings, brooks and fountains. | 

We proceed now to the decorations over chimneys, and on doors, in each 
apartment. 

Over the dining-room chimney place, mus, god of meals, accompanied br 
Taſte and Smell; and on the door, Letitia, or Joy. 

Over the hall-chimney may be Decorum, or Authority, accompanied by Pallas, 
or Virtue, aud Heono's, or Honour; and on the door, Underſtanding. 
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Over the lady's viſiting-room chimney, Modeſty, accompanied by Obedience 
and Diligence; and on the deor, Fidelity. | 

Over the chimney in a faloon, or mecting-room for youth, may be ſeen Inventus, 
or Youth, attended by Grace and Eloquence; and on the door, Gaudium, or Joy. 

Over the nurſery chimney place Education, and by it a young branch tied to a 
ſtick; and on the door, Obedience. 

Over the kitchen chimney, Prudextia, or Prudence, accompanied by Ceres and 
Bacchus ; and on the door Diligence, 

Over the -bed-chamber chimney, Quiet; and the door, Security. 

Over the ſtudy, or cloſet chimney, Wiſdom, or Science ; and on the door, 
Farpocrates. 

On the doors of fide-rooms going out of the hall, Clemency and Vigilance ; 
and between them, Occonomy. | 

On the pantry-door, Abundance. 

On the cellar-door, Silenus. 

On the garret or loft- door, Winter. 

On the garden- door, Flora. 

On the orchard-door, Pomona. 

In the green-houſe, between the ſtoves, the figure of perſons who have been 
transformed into trees and plants, as Cypariſſus, Ayrrha, Daphne, &c. On the door 
within, Apollo; and on the outſide, Diana. 

On the ſtable-door, all ſorts of ſtable-appertcnances, as a bridle, ſaddle, houſing, 
ſtirrups, dung-fork, ſhovel, curry- comb, &c. 

On the privy-door, Momus laughing. 

And now, that I may conceal nothing from the artiſts, I ſhall ſubjoin the pic- 
tures proper to be put into chimneys; which may be various; becauſe we are 
not confined to the fire, as being only uſed during the winter- ſeaſon; the ſpring, 
ſummer and autumn afford us a large field for fine inventions ; and fince the place, 
for three quarters of the year, becomes any thing we find proper, we can either 
ſhut them up, or leave them open, or contrive, in niches all ſorts of ſtatues or 
buſts, baſs-reliefs and other ornaments, as ciſterns, vaſa, flower-pots, baſkets of 
fruit, muſical inſtruments, globes and ſuch like : we can have them be open with 
doors or without, with one door or two half ones, and repreſent viſtos or proſ- 
pects, ſuch as a flower-garden, a public place with fountains, a ſtreet of houſes, 
a grove, lane, frontiſpicce, pantry, wine-cellar, an alcove with a couch, or a li- 
brary, and ſuch like. In fine, we may introduce any thing that is different from 
the furniture of the apartment. But care muſt be taken, that the painting have 
a natural and high horizon, with little or no ſky, to gain more depth; viſtos ot 
apartments one within another are alſo not improper ; but if we repreſent with- 
out- door- proſpects as aforeſaid, it is more proper to paint doors, ſeemingly to give 
the room air: and ſeeing it often happens, that ſuch a painting cannot have the 
moſt advantageous light, and is ſometimes in ſhade by the projecture of the chim- 
ney, we ſhould contrive the work accordingly, and ſo as not to appear like paint- 
ing, but nature itſelf, | 
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The defigns proper to ſuch places (for the fake of thoſe who are not fertile in 
invention) may be ſuch as follow. 

1. Spring. Flora, ſetting out with a gay and joyful air, has a baſket of ſpring- 
flowers under her left arm; with her right hand behind ſhe a little lifts up her 
gown : her left foot reſts on a ſtep, and her right lifts up; her breaſt is ſomewhat 
to the light, behind, in a low offt-fcape, is ſeen a parterre, ornamented with vaſes : 
behind her, we may place another figure in ſhade, aſcending the ſteps, in order to 
fling off the off-ſcape, and bring forward the fore-figure. Flora muſt be propor- 
tioned to the ſize of the fire place; if not as big as lite, let her be a young damſel, 
and, if the face be ſhaded by the chimney, make good advantage of the re- 
flexion ; the ſame deſign may be alſo executed with : 4 

2. Summer. Pomona with a baſket of fruit in her lap; and in the off-ſcape, an 
orchard, and ſome Cypids buſily gathering fruits and flowers. 

3. Autumn. Bacchus repreſented in an entrance or gate-way, hung round with 
vine-branches and grapes; and, if you pleaſe, a young ſatyr by him, with a cup: 
this deſign may be alſo repreſented with children. 

4. Anteros. as a youth, crowned with laurels, ſtands on a threſhold, leaning on 
a torch or elſe a long arrow, pointing inwardly toa library, wherein are an aſtrolabe 
and globe, and againſt the wall a lyre hanging; his garment, faſtened on each 
ſhoulder, is reddiſh purple; his look agreeable and majeſtic ; his mouth open, 
as if complimenting ſomebody to come in; he ſtands on the left fide againſt the 
door, which comes half in ſhade, againſt the off-ſcape, fo that he is ſtrongly ſet 
off; his face and under-parts are fronting; his breaſt turning to the light; this 
deſign either left or right is equally good, and fo are the before-mentioned, 

5. Cupid is ſeen here ſweetly ſmiling, _— flaſk on his arm, and a ſpaw-. 
water-bottle in his hand, which he holds up, as it he were ſaying, —- Rare waters / 
By him is an elegant ſtand or tea-table, on which another Capid is placing a filver 
ſalver with glaſfes, and a filver fugar-box and ſpoon ; behind may be ſeen a wine- 
cellar lighted by a candle or lamp; we ſhould alſo diſcover part of a ſummer- 
houſe, or fountain, or a gallery, &c. 

6. In this deſign we ſhew a ſerenade by three boys; the firft dreſt as a Punch- 
an-ello, with a bag-pipe, hautboy or flute; the ſecond as an harkequin, with a vio- 
tn; and the third as a Scaramouch with a guitar, and all three in their proper 
poſtures : Harlequin in ſet poſture ſtands to the right againſt a poſt, holding the 
violin to his ear; Punch-an-cllo, fitting againſt the other poſt on the tbrethold, 
holds his flute from his mouth, and looks forward, laughing and ſhewing his teeth, 
his head fmking backwards ſomewhat into his neck: Scaramouch is in the middle, 
with his guitar under his arm, and his head quite ſunk into his ſhoulders ; he is 
attentive, holding his fore-finger to his nofe, and his legs cloſe. Behind theſe 
buffoons we might ſhew a baluſtrade over a water in fhade, .and on it an ape fit- 
ting; in the water may be gondolas,. with maſks in them; or-elſe a ſtreet, and 
fack like, 

Becauſe the breadth of the aforeſaid opening cannot be very great, you may, by 
ſhutting the door more or leſs, or by placing ſomewhat between it, get advan- 


tageous ſhades, it the matter require it: there ought at moſt but a figure and halt 
to 
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to be in the light, and a third, in ſhade, The colours ill effect the fame. Such 
paintings ſhould not be muddled, but boldly handled, and the lights ſtrong. 

Thus much tor without-door views; proceed we now to deſigns for chimneys 
which are cloſed, 

1. A vaſe of white marble, gold or filver, or the belly gold, and the neck 
and foot of Lapis Lazuli, in a niche of red marble, or porphry; and the jaumbs 
to be of a hghter ſtone, — with feſtoons of all ſorts of fine leaves, intermixed 
with flowers: theſe feſtoons ſhould be very large, like two arms, and ſpreading, 
in order to break the light ground, that the middle-ornament, whether white 
marble, ſilver or gold, may have the greater force. 

2. The buſt of Bacchms in white marble, crowned either with vine leaves and 
branches and grapes, or elſe mulberries with their greens; on cach fide, on a 

ound of free ſtone, feſtoons of white and blue grapes, and between thoſe may 
de placed ſome proper inſtruments, as eymbals, timbrels, tabors, hautboys and 
Pan's flutes, The buſt is on a pedeſtal of Piſan-marble, in a niche, as before; 
the niche muſt riſe as much as poſſible, that the buſt may have its full height; 
but if the chimney and niche do not admit of a figure in full proportion, you 
may make a boy of it: if you leave out the pedeſtal, you can place the ſame in 
the niche, but a third leſs in height. Under the niche may be a faint baſs- re- 
lief of grey or other marble; or elſe a feſtoon of pine leaves, intermixed with 
ſome beautiful flowers, 

3. The buſt of Apollo; and on each fide ſome muſical inſtruments, either 
Painted as carved, or natural. Under the niche may be a ſquare pannel, and on 
it a carved torch, with a quiver acroſs, through a garland of laurel, Among the 
natural inſtruments, ſome laurel or olive-branches ; and among the carved ones, 
ſome rolls of paper, with geometric and other ſuch figures ; for theſe can be bet- 
ter ordered in baſs-relief, than among thoſe naturally painted. 

4. A deep niche; in which may be ſeen a table, with an elegant ſtand or foot 
of fine wood, partly gilt: on the table, china tea-furniture, as diſhes, ſaucers, 
tea- pot, and a filver chaſed tea-canniſter : or elſe coffee equipage; as a filver cot- 
fee-pot, a filver ſalver with pipes, a knife, ſome tobacco in a paper, a fine cha- 
fing diſh with fire ; and on the ground, in the ſhade, ſome bottles of wine, 

5. The table in this defign may be put to various uſes ; it may be ſerved with 
melons, or baſkets of fruit, as peaches, nectarins, apricocks, filberds, &c. 

6. On ſuch a table may be alſo muſic-books and inſtruments, as a lute, 
violin, hautboy, &c, And on the ground, a ciſtern of water, with bottles ot 
wine _— upright therein. 

7. In this laſt, we may place a round baſs-relief, repreſenting a ſitting child, 
of fleſh-coloured marble, on a blue ground, blowing bubbles: round it, a white 
marble moulding ; and underncath, a feſtoon, 
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CHAP. IX. Deſcription of ſeveral Pictures adapted to the five 
| Orders in Architecture. 


INC E no manner of deſcribing fine apartments is more proper than this, 
which exhibits things as if we really ſaw them, I ſhall therein give an 
architectonic view of each Order, and in as conſpicuous a manner as I myſelf 
conceive it. The particulars muſt then be well regarded, becauſe they are ſo 
linked together, that, by overlooking a ſmall circumſtance, the whole chain 
may be broke, without ever getting a true idea of the thing. | 
We ſhall confine the ſubject to five apartments, and deſcribe in each the pic- 
tures, which ſhew the nature, height, cuſtom, aad other properties relating to 
the Orders of this building: and fince the Tuſcan Order, either in parts or alto- 
gether, is rough and maſſy, we ſhall exhibit here, 


The Picture of PoLYpnEMUs and GALATEA, 


Polyphemus, on the ſea-ſhore, inflamed with the love of the beautiful Galates, 
who came to divert herſelf on the pleaſant ſurges of the billows, ſtrove to pleaſe 
her with his ſinging and muſic, and thereby to gain her favours; but ſhe was 
deaf to his ſuit: his rough-hewn enormous ſize, and frightful aſpe& were her 
averſion ; wherefore ſhe ſhuns him, and derides his addreſſes. 

A calm ſea was ſeen. On the ſecond ground, to the left, appeared a vaſt high 
rock, hanging over the ſea, almoſt to the point of fight ; all rough, and over-run 
with moſs and herbage, going off to the left very cragged ; up to it huge ſtones 
were piled on each other, as ſteps (but three times higher), from the edge of the 
water ; on the lawermoſt of them ſat the monſtrous Cyclops, as a wild and ſavage 
man; his kin very ſwarthy and hairy; his head and beard full of briſtly black 
hair, ſpreading over his ſhoulders and breaſt ; he had but one eye-brow, and that 
as wide as his forehead, hanging over the cye (which, according to Homer, was 
as large as a ſhield), placed in the middle of his wrinkled forehead; his blubber 
lip turned up towards his broad and flat noſe, like that of a negroe; ſhewing 
dis teeth, ſet like thoſe of a ſaw, out of his gluttonous jaws, with a grim look: 
by him lay his ſtaff, which (like thoſe of herd{men), was crooked at one end, and, 
according to Ovid, bigger than the maſt of a ſhip : a knapſack or pouch hung at 
his fide ; his raiment was goats-ſkin ſewed together, which he had ſhook from off 
his ſhoulders, poſhbly to diſcover to Galatea his conceited fine ſhape : this garment 
was cream-colour, ſpotted with black, He fart very rudely, leaning a little back 
againit the rock; his left leg was ſtretched out towards the water, and his right, 
with the foot fore-ſhortened, lifted up, lay over a piece of the rock; his flute, 
with an hundred pipes, he held, in his left hand, up at his mouth, as if he had 
been juſt playing. His head inclined, with his eye to heaven, towards Chia, 
who ſtood near and flattered him; his mopth was open, as if he were linging, 
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and his right hand, upright on his knee, ſeemed to beat time. It was curious to 
ſee the method Qupid took in the midſt of his play to ſtick an arrow into Poly- 
mus's breaſt without his being ſenſible of it. | 

Cupid was about half as big as the Cyclops' arm or leg; ſo that, though he had 
climbed up the ſecond ſtep, he could ſcarce reach the Cyclops ſhoulder, in order 
to ſtroke, with his right hand, the hair from the giant's eye; when, pointing 
with a ſtretched finger of the ſame hand towards the fea, he laughing ſtuck with 
the other an arrow in Polyphemus's breaſt, under his lifted arm. Cupid was of a 
beautiful roſy complexion, his hair yellowiſh white; a quiver, ticd with a red 
ſaſh, hung by his fide, and his bow lying near him. 

The fair Galatea, in the mean time fitting on a large ſea-ſhell in the middle of 
the neareſt diſtance, was drawn by two dolphins, encompaſſed with tritons and 
nereids, ſounding their ſhelly trumpets, and playing on timbrels and other in- 
ſtruments ; ſhe ſat fronting in the ſhell, and the dolphins, which ſhe guided 
gently, turned to the right; ſhe was followed by other tritons, bearing beautiful 
naked virgins, and a crowd of ſea monſters, who, gradually uniting with the 
fartheſt diſtance, diſappeared. This whole crowd was grouped in the form of 
a creſcent ; Galatea appeared to ſurpaſs all in beauty. 

I at firſt thought this might poſſibly be Venus herſelf ; becauſe three beautics 
attended her, whom I took to be the three Graces ; but ſhe looked ſomewhat 
younger, and not ſo wanton as Venus is uſually repreſented ; her breaſt alſo roſe 
leſs, and her head-attire was quite different from FYewus ; for her white hair, twiſi— 
ed in treſſes, and elegantly flowing, was here and there ſtuck with white bell- 
flowers; and the locks in each fide tied together on the head in a tuft, and, hang- 
ing down both before and behind, made plainly appear, how gently ſhe glid over 
the billows. What moſt charmed me was, that, in this great crowd, one might 
ſee the particular ſways, turnings and affections of every figure; one moved flow- 
ly, another ſwittly, as their beards, hair and veils plainly ſhewed ; ſome bending 
backward, as blowing, others forward almoſt to the water; ſome were full ot 
foam ; others ſwimming as evenly as if they moved on looking-glaſs, fo that their 
glitter was ſcarce viſible in the water. This ſecond Venus (as I call her) had a 
greeniſh blue ſcarf, which, coming over her lap, twined about her right leg ; 
advancing her naked left leg, ſhe ſet her foot on the ſcroll of the ſhell ; her head. 
a little flung back, inclined to her right ſhoulder ; her breaft projecting; and 
the right arm, ſtretching croſs her body, ſupported her rein-hand on her naked 
knee; her countenance was modeſt and ſmiling ; her eyes ſomewhat downiſh, 
made me think that the ſun was too powerful for her, bur, I more nearly per- 
ceived, ſhe was talking to a ſea-nymph or nereid, who, near her chariot, lay be 
hind on a triton, ſtaring towards the ſhore at Poſyphemus, whither Galatca, with: 
her left hand a little fore-ſhortened, was pointing; the top of the rock was al. 
moſt ſhaded by a cloud, which ſhade run acroſs the piece, and ſet off Galatca and 
he retinue. The whole group was agrecably lighted, and though the light was 
ſtrong, yet the ſhades near the water were ſoft and melting, by the glitter or re- 
flexions of it, which, in my opinion, was a fine piece of conduct; behind the 
rock, towards the right fide, appeared beautiful tracts of verdont land, adorned 
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with variety of trees, extending creſccat-ways by the 
herds of oxen, goats and ſheep, were grazing in the off-ieape were hills, and on 
the right fide a town ; forwards, on the ſame ide in the comer, a piece of a ſea- 
rock appeared, Which Galatta and her company ſeemed to uvoid. | 

As we have repreſented the perſons of Pohphevars and Galatra, To it will not be 
amiſs to ſhew thoſe of the tritons and rid atfo. Paxſanias deſcribes the tritens 
thus: Their upper parts, from the navel, were kuman, but covered with thin, 
ſharp and rough feales, and downwards their bodies, inſtead of feet, ended in a 
large ſplit tail; their hair long end bluiſh, and entangled as if in a twiſt; their 
eyes greeniſh ; their ears, noſe, and mouth, like thote of men, the latter very 
jurge and wide; their teeth like thofe of a panther; their fingers and nails like 
the outſide of an oyſterſhell, or ſuch a ſubſtance; on their breaſts and bellies, 
and undet their ears, they had fins like little wings, which helped them in 
1W1mMMmINg, 

Alexander ab Mlexandro ſays, that the wereids are ſhaped like beautiful virgins 
down to the-navel ; but the lower parts, joining together like a fiſh, end in an 
cel's tail; their heads are moſtly unveiled, theic hair diſheveled, and beſet witk 
pearls, coral, and other ſea productions. 


Second PrAtures 


Polyphenns, from the top of the rock, where he ſat playing, viewing his beloved 
Galatea beſtowing her ſmiles on Acis, was ſo enraged thereat, that, full of fury, 
he tore a piece 4 the rock, with intention to cruſh them both; which Gala- 
rea eſcaped by diving into the ſea, but Acis, not nimble enough in running, was 
ſtruck with it, 

This piece is a fellow or ſequel of the preceding: the rock is here placed on a 
contrary ſide to the former; behind it an iſland alſo, in the form of a creſcent, 
towards the right extends acroſs ; beyond it the ſea is ſeen along the horizon, the 
rock on the right fide goes down in rough ſteps, and follows a ſandy way forward 
on its left, to the middle of the piece where it ends in the frame. The unhappy 
Acis falls here in the ſand under the huge piece of rock, with his arms extended, 
and his face downwards, yet ſomewhat turned towards the fea ; he is not quite 
dead, becauſe the great weight rolling ia the air only took him in the leg as he 

was running; the enraged yclops not content with this, foams at mouth, and 
gripes an heavier piece of the rock in order to deſtroy the faithleſs Galatea; Me- 
gra, with her ſmoaking pitchy torch, eggs him on, and enflaming him with hel- 
liſh fury, points towards the ſea at the objects of his revenge, at which he looks 
back ; and now what a force he ſhews in rending the rock ; all his members arc 
diſtorted, his finews ftretch, and his muſcles ſwell, drawing in his mouth on one 
file, with the upper teeth, and his eyes is half ſhut. Does he not look as if he 
were anatomiſed or flead ; nay, the leaſt of his muſcles works and preſſes through 
his thick ſkin ; his hair ſtands an end, and his beaſt-ſkin garment being got loole 
trom his girdle, drags on the ground, and he treads on it with his left foot ; the 


gaat's feet hanging to it appear to fly about accotding to his motion; 1 
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double one of his knces almoſt tauching his breaſt, and with his right foot againſt 
the rock, he, with both hands and all bis force, tears off a piece of it. Tiſ phone, 
half behind him with her upper parts above his head, and her face a little fore- 
ſhortened and downwards points with her whole right hand (not a ſinger) at Galatea; 
her left hand are ſome ſerpents and a fire- brand; her garment is black or darkgrey, 
here and there ſtained with blood; the ſea ſwells and the billows beat with great 
violence againſt the rack, as if they would ſwallow up the ſhore. On the left fide 
comes Galatea in her chariot drawn. by two dolphins, not gliding, as before, but 
toſſing ſometimes on the top of the waves, and ſometimes beneath them, with the 
hinder part of her chariot almoſtupright; the ſtands ſtoping, with her arms flungout, 
looking back with amazement, and her reins ſlack, her diſordered locks fly in looſe 
treſſes againſt the wind, cauſed by her ſwift motion; her veil got looſe, drops be- 
hind her into the fea ;. her. lovely members are overpowered by her inward 
troubles ; the muſcles of her neck, before ſmooth, now riſe, her heart ſeems to 
nant, and her legs faltering, ſhe ſeems to fink ; her grace leaves her, and ſhe is no- 
longer Galatea, fright has rol-bed her of her freſh colour, and ſhe is rather a 
marble ſtatue than a hving perſon. 

Conſidering this ordonnance, I ſtood ſurpriſed. Is it poſſible, thought I, to be 
a painting? It is certainly paſt my underſtanding ; it is reality itſelf, and yet it 
muſt be a picture; for what is too hard for the pencil of a judicious maſter ? - Be 
it what it will, it is real nature to me, and I am fatisfied. But, to proceed, 

In the off-ſcape, on the left fide, ſome ſhips appear in a ſtorm, and two in the 
middle of the piece riding at anchor, and a boat landing ſome people: this made 
me thing that it was Ulyſes, who had a deſign on the eye of the cruel and glut- 
tonous —— of men : it is even ſo, I can perceive them to be Greeks by their 
armed gallies and whole equipage ; the ſea is white with froth, and the wavcs 
beat towards the point of fight ; the air as in commotion and full of driving clouds 
which cauſe here and there large ground ſhades ; the main light falls on Phe“ 
15, and the under part of the rock, and takes in almoſt the whole thore tor- 
wards ; but the ſtane which falls on Acts, is with his under parts in ſhade, cauſed 
by a bit of a fide rock which ſtrongly ſets it off againſt the light: Cupid in the meat 
tine, above the horiſon, comes dying forward, turning full of ſorrow and cries, 
to the right, down where Acts lies; his left hand is up to one eye, and his right, 
wherein is his bow, over his head, to ſhade it trom the ſan; his quiver is reverſed 
and the arrows drop into the ſea ; Acis lies on the fore ground with his ſhoulders 
bare, and he is ſeen a little right ſideways ; his hands half covered with ſand, are 
wide open as if he were ſwimming, his hair is dark, and his garment dark green. 
Galatea, between him and Polyphemus, with the rock, runs acroſs the piece; ſhe is 
ſeen right ſideways, and her | is fronting ; the off-ſcape, conſiſting of hills, 


boſcage, beautiful lawns and rivers, is clearly lighted : there appear alſo ſome 
cattle grazing, as in the former piece, under the impendance of the rock, and 
cloſe to the ſea, lies a red cloth garment in thade ; undoubtedly left there by Acts, 
which was, in my opinion, artfully contrived, in order to point out the place 
where this unhappy couple had been fitting ; the ſhore is covered with cockles 
and many other ſea productions. A large greevith coloured tortoile is ſeen, mak- 
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ing from under Acis towards the ſea ; Polyphemus's flute lies by him, but the bag 
ſtill hangs by his fide ; the top of the rock is dark againſt light clouds driving 
thither ; the light comes from the fide of the piece. | 

After I had exactly weighed all the circumſtances of the two pieces, I was con- 
ſidering whaz the maſter's principal drift might be, and found them to be an ex- 
amplc of love, or flattery of the ſenſes wantonly affecting the body without vio- 
lence, in the perſon of Polyphemus, in the firſt piece: and, in Galatea an caly in- 
difference without any paſſion ; for I perceived her motion was ſmooth, and her 
beauty in its perfection ; ſhe was not attended by any Cupids, becauſe ſuch as 
have fins inſtead of wings uſually wait on the Nereids. I was fo rejoiced at this 
obſervation, that I cannot expreſs it. 

Inquiring likewiſe what might be learned from the ſecond picture, I concluded 
that the author intended to expreſs the unhappy iſſue of love in the perſon of Ga- 
latea ; a paſſion both warm and ſudden ; for the leaſt diſorderly affection puts the 
chief members of the body in commotion and diſturbs the peace of the reſt ; that 
of Polyphemus is violent; Cupid is ſubject to compaſſion only, as I think : where- 
fore he is repreſented crying, poſſibly to ſhew a childiſhneſs, for children com- 
monly laugh or cry about things which ſeem ſtrange to them. 


Comment on the Charaflers in the aforeſaid Pictures. 


Polyphemus, the Sicilian herdſman, the moſt ſavage and gigantic of all the Cyclops, 
was, according to Homer, ſon of Neptune and the nymph Thoſa ; the word Cyclops 
ſignifies, having but one eye in the middle of the forehead , whereby ſome would 
imply, the thunder and lightening, according to the Greek names of his com- 
panions, Brontes, Sterope and Pyradmon, and other effects of the air, round which 
they are always attending in readineſs at the command of Jupiter; the air, they 
ſay, being placed in the middle of Heaven, as an eye in the head. Thus the 
commentators on Hefiod in his Theogonia ( Decrum Origo deliver. 

Tefiod ſays, that Galatea, daughter of Nereus and Doris, is ſo named from her 
whiteneſs, ſignifying parabolically, the froth of the ſea ; wherefore this poet al- 
cribestoher white hair and a face like milk: he ſays further, that ſome writers would, 
by Galatea, allude to the ſweet water which falls into the ſea, becauſe nothing is 
ſweeter than milk; and by Poſyphemus, the air, which loves the ſweet food. 

The youth Aris, is called by Ovid, ſon of the river Faunus and Simethis, being 
both young, beautiful and well ſhaped. 

The Tritons are counted by moſt of the poets, ſons of Neptune and Amphitrita, 
becauſe the ſea, ſays Yermander, is eſteemed the mother or producer of many 
ſtrange creatures, which its element is yery inclineable to ; and the ancient hea- 
thens perceiving thus ſomewhat wonderful, aſcribed to the fea ſome divinity, as 
they allo did to thoſe tritons, whoſe help they implored in dangers at fea. But they 
who examine more narrowly into the Fgyptian hieroglyphics, ſay, that the tritons 
by their amphibious form of being human upwards, and dolphin-hke downwards, 
are compaired to the two watry virtues, ſaltneſs and ſweetneſs, teaching us that 


both good and evil ſpring from their nature and conſtitution, to wit, good from 
the 
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the human nature, and nothing but evil from the fiſhineſs ; for the human form, 
ſays Phurnutus, is compared to ſweet water, which is proper for the aliment of 
trees, herbs and animals; but the fiſhy part is compared to ſea water, which is 
noxious to the animals of the earth and air, and alſo to plants, cauſing them to 
die and wither, as we read in Plutarch, of the nature of things. 19 
Touching the Nereids, we find in Plato, that there were an hundred of them ; 
Hefiod ſays fifty, and gives us their names; of which Glauce, Cymodoce, Galatea, 
Cyrene, Drimo, Deiopeia, Xantho, Arethuſa, Phillodoce, Euridice, Neſæ, Leucothoe, 
Spio, Thalia, Cydippe, Paſithea, Lycorias, Ligea, Ephyre, Opis, Afie, Clymene and 
Halia, are the principal : their lower parts — hſh-like has given the poets oc- 
caſion to feign, that they were very beautiful nymphs who accompanied their 
ods, Viz. the Ocean, Thetis, Neptune, and Nereus and Doris their father and mo— 
. uy and many others, who ſignify the different qualities and various effects of 
the waters : they were ſtiled mothers of the floods, becauſe the rainy clouds, be- 
ing exhaled from the ſea, are the origin of floods; wherefore, on account of the 
virtue of the earth's moiſture towards the procreation of animals, trees, fruits, 
flowers, &c. they were worſhipped by the heathens as the nurſes of them. 
Having largely handled the off-ſpring and fignification of the characters in both 
the aforeſaid pictures, we ſhall paſs to a general explication of the latter. Har- 
mony in muſic ariſes from an agreeable mixture of diſcording and flat ſounds with 
concording and ſharp ones; but in love it is otherwiſe, where diſſimularity can- 
not be brought to agree, or two hearts to join which do not ſympathiſe by an 
harmony of humours. The hideous make of the Cyclops is frightful to the beau- 
teous Galatea, who ſhuns him for her dearer Acis ; by Polyphemus, in this laſt ſtory, 
we learn that thoſe perſons ſue in vain, who flatter themſelves that their trouble- 
ſome addrefles gain the affections of thoſe who hate them: contrarily, Acis bleſſed 
with the ſmiles of his miſtreſs, ſhews us the danger of expoſing ourſelves to the 
reſentment of a powerful rival, from whom at any time we muſt expect nothing 
but death. It may alſo, I ſay, ſerve for an example of the power of beauty, 
which ſo bewitched Acts, that he could not forbear loving, though at the expence 
of his life. Thus we are bewildered by our own inclinations, and brought to the 


place of inevitable misfortunes, where we are plunged in tears to the weakning of 


our vital ſtrength, as in this fable of the young and amorous Acis when Galaſca 
transformed him into a fountain, 

Oppoſite to theſe poetic pictures, I ſaw two others treating of love, but differ— 
ently, as being the lacred ſtories of Samen and Delilah ; the ſenſe of the firſt is 
this: 


Thira Table or Picture. 
Samſen, reſting on Delilali's lap, his hair is cut off whilſt he ſlept, and the Phili/- 


tines lie in wait to ſeize him. 

Here Samſon is ſitting near the center of the painting on a carpet which covers 
the floor, and reaches over three circular ſteps before a couch, whereon fits De- 
lilak, with his head in her lap; her right foot reſts on a ſmall foot-ſtool, againſt 


which he is leaning, with his left knee ſomewhat raiſed ; the foot of that leg is 
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under his right thigh, which is ſomewhat fore-ſhortened, but the leg is ſeen at 
full length, with his ſhin fronting ; his right arm hangs down between his legs, 
reſting on the outſide of his hand, which is ſeen inwardly ; ſupporting his head on 
his left arm over Delilal's lap, with the elbow ſtanding out; he is all in an heap, 
and his head hangs a little forward and ſidling. 

Delilal's right arm is about his neck, and her upper parts bend a little over to 
the left, when, looking another way, ſhe with her left hand puſhes from her an 
old woman, who ſteps back, having both her hands joined under her chin, and a 
key in one of them, and with her mouth ſhut ſmiles at Delilah, Delilal's eyes ate 
fixed on a young man ſtanding near her, who gently lifting up Samſan's hair is cut- 
ting it off with a pair of ſciflors ; the young man is on Samſ9n's right fide, ſtoop- 
ing over him with his arms extended, and legs cloſe, and his garment between 
them, that it may not touch the ſleeping Samſon; near him ſtands a boy with a 
baſket to hold the cut locks ; he looks back at a Philiſtine, who is coming towards 
them with a rope in his hand; he pouts with his mouth, and has a finger thereon, 
in order to make the other keep back a little. The aforeſaid Philiſtine walks ſtoop- 
ing, advancing his right leg, and ſupporting his body with the other, which 1s 
quite bent; he thruſts out his head, and his elbow is drawn in, holding the rope 


with both hands cloſe to his body. Another on the right fide behind bim is lift- 


ing up a curtain and looking after him. Between theſe two riſes a large column, 
and another on the other fide of the latter, whereon the aforeſaid curtain hangs ; 
theſe curtains and their pedeſtals run towards the point of ſight. Behind the laſt 
Philiſtine ſtand three or Gur more. On the left fide behind the old woman, ap- 
pears part of the couch, ſupported by a lion's paw; the top of the couch has an 
ornament of foliage, from whence projects a woman's head with breaſts of yel- 
lowiſh ivory, repreſenting an harpy, and a ſpread wing ſupports a gilt moulding. 
From the top of the couch hangs a light reflecting drapery with taflels down to 
the ground. Forward, in the corner, appears a large pillar, or a piece of walling 
againſt which ſtands an hexagonial leafed table, ſupported by three mermaids, 
back to back, on a triangular foot of black ſtone. On the table are ſeveral bags 
of money. From behind the table, a young ſervant- like man is gently advancing 
with more bags of money in his arms, looking back ſuddenly with knit eye-brows, 
over his right ſhoulder at the couch: at his heels is another bearer with a copper 
veſlel full of money, which he lugs very heavily before him ; his upper parts 
falling back, and he fcrewing his mouth, puffing and blowing; he is well ſer, 
of a ſedate countenance, and his hair and beard are frizzled. Befide the couch, 
below the ſteps, in the ſhade, is ſeen the ſtatue of Venus on a pedeſtal, miſteriouſſy 
repreſenting Aftarith, Next it ſtands a commander of the Philiſtines with a ſtaff in 
his hand; he ſomewhat thruſts out his head, and if I miſtake not, there are more 
people behind him, loft in the ſhade, On the right fide of the ſteps, cloſe to the 
toremoſt column ſtands a cenſor, the ſmoak whereof aſcends up-the column. The 
apartment is hung round with dark tapeſtries of landſcape, and between them arc 
broad pilaſters. The floor forward is inlaid with banded compartments, 

Delilah is wantonly dreſſed, having a nice head attire mixed with ribbons and 


pearls. A long hair-lock of a brown ſhining colour comes over her boſom, her 
garment 
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arment of white ſattin hanging ſo careſly down her boſom, as to ſhew her bare 
— and left ſhoulder ; the fore- part of the right leg is alſo naked from below 
the knee; the thigh is fore-ſhortened, and the ſandals white; her left leg covered 
by the drapery afore- mentioned hangs down by the couch as it ſhe was ſtanding on 
it, with the foot behind the foot-ſtool : from her right ſhoulder hangs flooping, a 
beautiful 11 veil tied on the left ſide, the flaps whereof are partly on the 
bed, on one fide, and down her thigh on the other, 

Samſon is of a large fize, and robuſtly membered, of a ſwarthy hue, with black 
hair and beard, and hairy breaſt : his drapery is dark purple, which faſtened 
with a girdle about his body, buckled on his fide and gathered about the waiſt, 
comes down between his legs, covering the right thigh, the flaps of it finely fold- 
ed, lying ſideways on the carpet. The old woman's head is bound with a yel- 
lowiſh cloth, and her garment violet or blue, with ftreight ſleeves tied under her 
breaſt and over her hips. The young man with the ſciſſors is in a ſhort green- 
ſleeved coat. The boy next him, the ſame but ſomewhat more ordinary: the 
hair of each is light, and tied behind with a white ribbon. The foldicr with the 
rope in his hand, is ſwarthy, and drefled in a light yellow coat reaching to his 
knees, with dark and dull iron or copper ſtraps three fingers broad, aboat the 
waiſt, over the navel, and the ſame on the ſhoulders ; his helmet is plain and of 
copper, has a dagger by his fide, and dark buſkins and fandals, with ſtrings to 
the calves of the legs. The perſon behind him has alſo an helmet, in the form of 
a dragon's head; his body is covered with a beaſt's ſkin, and he has a tauncheon in 
his hand. He, who on the left fide, carries the copper veſſel with money before 
him, has a light grey cloth rolled about his middle, and coming down half way 
the thighs. The table is covered with fine red tuff, hanging down on each ſide. 
The floor carpet is dark, and variegated like Turkey work. 

The light of the piece proceeds from the left a little fronting, as if from a ſingle 
window, whereby the middle group and ſteps receive the broadeſt light. The 
ſoldier, with the rope before the ſteps, is more lighted on a fide. The ſtatue, 
ſtanding in the ſhade receives a reflexed light from the floor. The commander of 
the Philiflines takes a little light on his ſhoulders. The young man laden with the 
bags of money, is, with the tables next to him, in ſhave, but the ether bearer 
receives the light directly on his raiſed naked breaſt, 


Second Table, or Picture. 


After Samſon's hair was cut off, and he tied hand and foot, he awakes, and 
inding himſelf thus wretchedly trapped by Delilah, ariſes full of wrath, ſtriking 
and puſhing all away from him as well as he is able, but is at laſt overpowered 
and ſeized. 

Here, in his fury, he ſtands in the middle of the piece, turned with his left to 
the light, and firaddling, his left elbow riſes, with the hand and arm down be- 
hind his head; his right hand comes forward, with the elbow pulled back by a 


rope, by one of the Philiſtines ; his right leg advances, and the left falls quite 
9 1 2 back, 
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back, yielding to the weight of his heavy body, which bends backwards. Two 
perſons lie at his feet, either knocked or kicked down, and the third lies on the 
right fide againſt a baluſtrade with one hand on the floor, and catching hold of 
the pedeſtal, with the other; his head drooping, he ſpits abundance of blood. 
On the left fide of Samſon, a little forward, ſtands the commander of the Philiſtines, 
punching him in the breaſt with his left fiſt, and with the right, wherein he holds 
a ſtaffon high, threatning to beat him. Behind the commander ſtands a ſoldier, 
who having flung a rope about Samſon's neck, pulls forward the Nazarean heroe's 
almoſt maſtered head, whoſe mouth is cloſe, and cheeks are ſwelling. Behind 
$amſon, another ſtooping ſoldier is pulling a rope faſtened to his right foot. The 
aforeſaid baluſtrade on the right ſide backwards, runs towards the point of fight, 
and the door is in the middle of it, through which ruſh in three or four men, 
ſhouting and armed with truncheons, ſtaves, and other weapons, of whom the 
foremoſt, with a ſtaff or half pike, ſeems to ſtrike with all his might at the reeling 
Samſon, Their fury is very great on this occaſion. X 

A little to the left behind Samſon, and cloſe to the couch, Delilah is ſeen em- 
bracing the ſtatue of Venus, and looking back with aſtoniſhment ; ſhe is ſome- 
what high on the ſteps, which/run croſs the piece. Juſt beyond her, the old wo- 
man is either flung down or falling, and with one leg a little up, ſhews her na- 
kedneſs; by reaſon of her garment ſomewhat turned up; ſhe has one hand on the 
floor, and the other coming forwards. In the corner forwards hangs a part of : 
large curtain, which covers part of the table whereon lies the money. The two 
youths, mentioned in the former, come running in a fright, endeavouring to 
hide themſelves between the table and wall ; the one is already halt behind it, and 
the other is looking back, with his head between his hands. 

Somſon's drapery lies half on the ſteps, and the reſidue is under his feet, togethcr 
with ſome weapons, as, halt pikes and head-pieces of the ſlain. The commander 
of the Philiſlines has a veſtment reaching below the knees, and a looſe drapery 
about his arm; about his head is a light grey fillet, faſtened behind with -a gold 
ribbon. The main light takes Samſon and the parts about him. Delilah is in a 
reflecting light and deep in the piece. 

Theſe two pictures were not inferior to the two former in paſſons: the ordon- 
nance, light and colouring ſurpriſed me, and induced me to think. I ſaw the very 
action and life itfelf, I was perſuaded, that if I knew not that it was Samſon anc! 
Delilah, I muſt have gueſſed it by their makes, faces and motions. And, what 
was moſt wonderful, the fact and drift could not only be naturally ſeen, but alſo 
its cauſe, and what the iſſue would be, whether good or bad. In the firſt piece, 
I could eafily perceive that Samſon was to be betrayed ; and if I did not know ic 
the circumſtance of his hair cut off, money told, and ropes at hand, would make 
me ſurmiſe it. Yet this could not be done without bloodſhed, as in the ſecond 
piece, where he is ſeized and roped like an ox forthe ſacrifice; who, if the firit 
blow fail, rouſes, puſhes down, and tramples under foot all that he meets with, 
till at length tired, he is maſtered, and thus led back to the altar again, Juſt ſo 
it appeared to me. | 

Truly, 
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Truly, we ſee few.ſuch pieces fo efficaciouſly expreſſed ; every thing, as, the 
apartment, by-works and incidents were ſo proper, ſo needtul to explain the 
matter, that the omiſhon of any of them would have made the ordonnance imper- 


fect. What an effect has the ſtatue of Venus in pointing out the laſciviouſnels of 
this heatheniſh woman? Does not the naughty old woman, with the key in her 


hand, plainly ſhew that ſhe is in her own houſe, not in that of Samſon, or the 


commander of the Philiftines * Or of what uſe would the money on the table be, 


if we ſaw not by the bearer, that it was not Samfoa's? For, he is afleep, and the 
money now brought in: but if on ſuch an occaſion, the running of the bearers, 
and the noiſe of the money be thought improper, as diſcovering the plot; I fay 


there is no impropriety in it, fince it is poſſible to run bare-footed over a marble 


floor without any noiſe, and to ſet down bags of money without rattling. All 
here is huſh, no body ſpeaks, for every one knows his buſineſs, 

In the ſecond piece, Delilah makes to the ſtatue for protection. Why does ſhe 
flee, and why in ſuch fear, after Samſon is bereft of his ſtrength ? Yet, ſhe can- 
not be eaſy, ſhe is toſſed between hope and fear, and her anxiety makes her catch 
hold of any thing ſhe meets with; and as long as Samſon is prefent, ihe retains her 
trouble. The commander's paſſionate motion is, I think, very proper; for 
though he be ditcharging the duty of a ſervant, it is eaſy to imagine, that, ſeein:; 
the dead bodies lie about him, he would not have expoſed himſelf to the danger ot 
approaching Samſen, had he not been ſecurely tied. Now ruſhing from his lurk- 
ing place, he falls boldly on Samſon, poſſibly not ſo much to ſhew his own valour, 
as to ſpirit the others; for he looks not at Samſon, but at the ſoldiers. The old 
woman's lying tumbled down is not improper, as being feeble-legged and full of 
fear; and although ſhe have no ſhare in the action, yet it is not repugnant to tho 
ſtory, if only for Deltlan's ſake; and for the ſame reaſon ſhe is flung into ſhade, 
Her garment turned up, can be no great ſcandal to an ill woman. 

Let us now confider both the pictures, but chiefly the fignification of Samſons 
hair, and the love of Delilah. 

We read briefly in Scripture, many things touching the hair of Samſon, of which. 
he was very careful, becauſe, whilſt it grew, it became longer and thicker, where- 
by he gained greater ſtrength for breaking the ropes with which he was at any 
time bound; but, being cut oſt, his ſtrength forſook him, and his whole body 
was ſubject to weakneſs, 

By the perſon of Samſon the Nazarean, we underſtand, a man choſen by heaven, 
and devoted to its ſervice; for the men of that order took, as I have ſaid, eſpecial: 
care of their hair; which gave them virtue, adorning the head, i. e. the under- 
ſtanding, which, the more it encreaſes, the more courageous we become againſt 
allaults of our enemics. By enemies endeavouring to bind us, we underſtand, 
human inclinations, and the fire of concupiſcence. When now, through frailty, 
we are ſeduced by this Delilah, thoſe corrupt affections, whereby the Juſt of ſleep 
overpowers us, and we ſlumber in her lap, right reaſon becomes uſeleſs, and we 
ceaie to do good. Thus we are ſhorn by the wiles of women; that is, by means 
of voluptuouſneſs we are deaf to the impulſes of the ſpirit, and then of courſe he 
open to our enemies, both te ſcorn and cruſh us; for worldly affairs ave (9 affecting, 
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that they have no ſooner got the maſtery, but we find ourſelves crofled, either 

by covetouſneſs, love, hatrid, jealouſy, or other diſquiet: but returning to our- 
| ſelves, or awaking, we become ſenſible of our folly, and through contrition, gra- 
| dually recover our hair, and thereby our ſtrength ; and then, dying to fin, we at | 
once overcome both ourſelves and our enemies. | 
The hair cut off, alſo implies, the weakneſs of the faculties of the ſoul or ſpirit, | 
or even death itſelf. 
Euripides teſtifies, that Alceſtus could not die before Mercury came from heaven N 
to cut off his hair. Minos likewiſe could not overcame king Nias, unleſs his fatal 
hair were cut off by his daughter. And Dido, ſays Virgil, could not die before 
( 
] 
/ 


Juno, who pitied her long agony and lingering . death, ſent Iris to releaſe the ſoul 
from corporeal ties, by cutting off her white hair, and offering it to Pluto. 

Theſe two laſt hiſtorical pictures differed from the two preceding in this, that 
they were not mixed with poetic figures, as Cupid, or Love; Magera, or Rage, 
and ſuch like, to help the expreſſion of the paſhons, or meanings; fince it is cer- \ 


tain, that real truth could not be diſcerned from fiction by a mixture of both, l 

| And although the ſtatue of Venus, in this matter of fact, ſeem to be of that nature, 0 
| | yet it is nothing to the mean point, but ſerves only to ſhew that the place was 1 
4 keatheniſh, and where probably ſuch figures were common among that people. a 
| | 

| | 
| ; 
| — — > - — , 
A 

CHAP. X. Of the Pictures in the ſecond Story, built after the a 

| Doric Order. V 

n 

| FTER viewing this apartment, which I could not enough admire, I aſcend- n 
A ed the ſecond ſtory into another of more elegant architecture, after the G 
oric Order. This room was not ſo long, but a little higher than the former, 4 


and I met there with the following pictures, | 
The valiant Hercules, after having performed many wonderful exploits, not able * 


longer to reſiſt the indignation of uu, his ſtep- mother, through ſmarting rage 


burned himſelf, occafioned by the poiſoned ſhirt of Neſſus, which Deianira had tt 
lent him, out of jealouſy, that he loved Ile, daughter of Exritzus, king of Occalia. b. 
iter much concerned at this, carried him to heaven in a triumphant chariot, ll 
and placed him among the ſtars, in the number of the gods. | | ql 
This proſpect was wild, woody, and mountainous. In the middle of the piece fi 

a little to the right near the point of fight, was ſeen a large pile of rough wood 2 
lying croſs-ways, not as chopped, but rent aſunder, having roots and branches. Nt 
The upper wood was ſmall, and the under very large, lying parallel with the picce. te 
Here the unhappy heroe, the ſcourge of monſters was lying extended over his al 
lion's ſkin, with his head to the right and feet to the left fide turned ſomewhat bit 
backward, and his breaſt leaning over. His face a little rifing, and bending de 


forwards, * 
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forwards, was ſeen in profile from the right fide, diſcovering refignation, unattened 
with pain, His left arm was quite raiſed, with the hand behind, under his head, 
the other arm lay out a little forward on the wood, with the hand half ſhut and 
the inſide towatds the body. His right knee was wholly drawn up, with the 
foot inclining towards it ; the other leg was repreſented hanging off as if he would 
lift himſelf ſomewhat higher. Philofletes, before the wood a little to the right, 
kneeling on his left knee, ſupported his bent body on his elbow and right kace. 
He looked downwards, holding before his face a part of his garment, as if he 
were weeping, and with a torch in his left hand ſetting fire to the wood. In the 
middle of the piece, behind the pile, on the ſecond ground, was ſeen a trumphal 
chariot, finely adorned with carving, and gilding, and children with garlands of 
palm; the foremoſt wheel like a ſtar, appeared ſideways, halt behind the ground 
and the horſes turning to the right, almoſt fronting, got ſomewhat higher. 
Mercury was ſeen entire to his left foot, which was hidden behind the ground, on 
which foot, leaning back, he ſupported himſelf. He advanced with his right 
leg forwards the burning pile, with his right hand behind him, wherewith he 
drew in the rein, as if he were going to ſtop, looking back, he was accoſting Ju- 
piter, riding on the air, and pointed at Hercules with his left hand quite open, and 
a little fore-ſhortened. Jupiters upper parts came forward with his legs fore- 
ſhortened towards Mercury, pointing upwards with his right hand, and ſcepter, 
croſs his body, and in his left holding the thunder againſt his thigh. Behind the 
chariot, above Hercules, to the right ſide, the ground roſe up hilly, Behind the 
horſes were ſeen high pine trees and cypreſſes, and fome broken ſtems, and behind 
Alercury were others ſomewhat lower and further. On the left ſide up to the horizon, 
appeared the ſea, and not far in it, a rock almoſt in the form of an affrighted man ; 
which I judge to be the unhappy ſervant Lychas,. who was flung into the ſea by his 
maſter's fury. On the before-mentioned rocky hill ſtood a ſmoaking altar, and 
next it, a burning fire-pan and the club of Hercules. In the pannel of the altar was 
carved an eagle with open wings, and the thunder in its bill, fitting on a 
toſtoon of oak leaves. In the front of the piece, on the left fide, lay a very large 
body of an old tree tore up by the roots; and the hole in the ground, thereby 
made, was ſtill apparent; the roots abounded with fibres, and the other end came 
forwards to the middle of the piece, where it went into the frame. Here and 
there lay ſome May branches, and ſtones thrown off their bates. On the ground, 
by Philodtetes, lay Hercules's ivory bow and quiver, adorned with gold, and of a 
fize bigger than ordinary; the ſtrap being enriched with gold buckles. On this 
quiver was a ſmall inlaid or chaſed figure repreſenting Atrapos, the laſt of the fatal 
fitters, with her ſciſſors. 

This piece was ſtrongly lighted from the right ſide, a little fronting. The 
hill and altar, and hind part of the chariot, were moſtly in the ſhade of the 
trees. The fore parts of the horſes, and the upper parts of Mercury, half way 
ais high, were in the light; and the reſt downwards, with part of the ground, 
was in ſhade. Jupiter, placed very high, almoſt to the frame, received the light 
behind his head, ſhoulder and arm, and the reſt of his body was in ſhade againſt 
the light ſky. The trees behind the horſes were pretty dark. 
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Pliloctetes, ſon of Pæan, was arrayed in a ſattin coat of armour, of bright 
ſtraw- colour: The ſtraps were gold embroidery on a greeniſh blue ground. His 
upper-garment hanging behind him, and tucked up about the middle in the 
girdle, between it and the hilt of his ſword, was crimſon, alſo embroidered with 
gold; as were likewiſe his buſkins; his hair was fair, and ſhort-curled ; he had 
little beard ; his helmet and half-pike lay by him; the helmet was ſeen a little 
inwardly, and elegantly wrought with gold and filver; a large white feather 
hung from it careleſly on the ground. 

The naked body, on the pile of wood, appeared very beautiful ; the breaſt, 
ſomewhat heaving, received a ſtrong light; the muſcling of the ſtomach and ribs 
was well exprefled, but on the arms and legs, faintly ; the toes of the right foot, 
which had yet ſome motion, ſhrunk inwardly ; his eyes were dying, and the balls 
drawn towards the corners; the mouth, ſomewhat open, ſeemed either to ſend 
forth fighs, or fetch breath, or utter, for the laſt time, ſome moving words, 
which raiſed the utmoſt ſorrow in Philofietes, and melted him into tears, as I 
thought. Mercury was almoſt naked, having only a ſmall green ſilk ſcarf about 
him, wherein ſtuck his Cauduceus. The horſes were winged, and the head of one 
appeared, but that of the other was behind Mercury. 

This piece was particularly remarkable for the death of the heroe; and did 
not ill agree with what we have before in this work obſerved, touching the con 
dition of a man in a very hot ſummer. .Queſtionleſs, the poiſon not only worked 
his body outwardly, but inflamed and conſumed his very intrails. For this rea- 
ſon I alſo thought he muſt die: his breath was miſty, and his mouth gaped at- 
ter coolneſs ; his eye-lids, ſtiff and heavy through inward heat, he could hardly 
keep open ; his ſight ſmothered by the fteam, and its motion retarded by the 
Fackneſs of the optical nerves, drew towards the utmoſt corners. The ſwear 
broke out, and he ſhined with wetneſs, chiefly about the breaſt, over which 
waved a thin damp, like the fumes of boiling water; which made his out-line 
unite with the ground : in this part it was, that the unhappy heroe had the moſt 
feeling ; and where the blood, leaving the members and ſeeking for ſhelter, was 
retiring to the heart; his breaſt was ſwelled, and, as he fetched breath, heaved 
and ſet ; his belly was fallen in, and the ribs were prominent ; his upper parts 
to the navel were of a warm and fiery colour, yet freſh and beautiful, as was 
alſo his face; his lips were not as yet dead nor pale, but his hands and feet al- 
moſt burned black ; his eve-brows appeared drawn ſomewhat upwards, as one 
who, though ſleepy, ſtrives to keep awake; the arms and legs were bare, pale 
and ſhrunk, as partaking of death; but the fingers, knuckles, knees and toes, 
were violet, heightened with yellow; about the ribs and belly were ſeen ſome 
red and violet ſpots of the poiſon ; and his linen, ſhoved underneath at the navel, 
hung in rags, the major part whereof was under his body and thigh, and partly 
ſtained with blood. Thus the illuſtrious heroe, a thunder to the wicked, I: y in 
agony. Jupiter, very much moved, caſt his eyes downwards fideways on the hi- 
tiful body, and ſpake to Mercury, who looked up at the celeſtial ruler, with cop- 
cern, as if he were ſaying, © Look father! he is expiring.” No people were 


ſeen thereabouts, except thoſe before mentioned; nor any ſatyrs or * 
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It is certain, that if any have been there, Hercules frighted them away in his 
rage. The ſorrow of Philedtetes was, in my opinion, inexpreſſible; and the artiſt 
therefore, with reaſon, had covered his face, But why Pan's fon ſhould be with 
Hercules without ſervants I could not apprehend ; but fancied it was becauſe the 
painter thought it unneceſſary, this boſom-friend alone ſufficiently explaining the 
matter: a ſecond reaſon might be, becauſe the poet mentions nothing of it; and 
laſtly, becauſe the matter clears itſelf fo well, that any addition would alter it, 
and, inſtead of an unexpected act, make it rather appear as a premeditated func- 
ral ſolemnity. Whence, we may well infer, that the pile was not prepared for 
him, but that he himſelf made it on a ſudden, as the poet relates. 

This artful piece was remarkable for theſe three things naturally and plainly 
expreſſed; to wit, the fact itſelf ; what preceded, and what followed. The be- 
ginning of the tragedy was, when, having received the poiſoned ſhirt of Nas 
by Lychas, he offered it at the altar to Jupiter his father. The ſcquel ot his rage ap- 
peared by that unhappy wretch's being caſt into the ſea, and metamorphoſed in- 
to a rock ; after which he burned himſelf ; and his ſucceeding triumph was ſhewn 
by the chariot which Jupiter ſends him for his deification. Renaſcitur ex funere 
Phenix. 

The concluſions to be made from the perſons of Neſſus, Deianira, and Lychas, 
may be theſe, | 

We learn from the Centaur, how dangerous the gifts of enemies are; the cauſe 
of the great heroe's death. In Deianria we diſcover her imprudent and indiſcreet 

aſhon, and the effects of her jealouſy, which made her the inſtrument of her 
bulband's death; and in Lychas we obſerve the miſerable reward of his ſervices, 
and that the misfortunes of ſervants are ſometimes by the great conſtrued as to 
render obedience and diſobedience equally culpable, 

Over the door, oppoſite to the former piece, was ſeen another in an octagon, 
equal to the width of the door; which I took at firſt to be a gap in the wall, be- 
cauſe it was a little darkiſh ; but approaching, I found it thus. 


Second Picture. 


Amphitryo being with Alcmena in her bed-chamber, had, before he went to bed, 
laid the two children, Jphiclus and Hercules in his ſhield, under a pavillion ; into 
which Juno, full of ſpite and rage, caſt two ſerpents, in order to devour the two 
innocents, eſpecially Hercules; who ſqueezed them to death, and flung them at 
Amphitryo's feet. | 

Forwards, on the left fide, one ſtep high, were ſeen the two children lying in 
the ſhield, encompaſſed with a baluſtrade running from the fore-part of the piece 
towards the point of fight, and which took up two thirds of the picce, Amphitryo, 
at the children's cry, leaping out of bed with an undrawn ſword in his hand, 
came to ſee what was the matter; and, having one foot on the ſtep, he met with 
the young Hercules, looking at him with a ſmile, and graſping, with both hands, 
one of the ſerpents, which he ſqueezed to death; the other lying already at his 
teet. Amazed at this, Amphitryo ſtarted back; the other child, bawling out, lays 
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half tumbled out of the ſhield, with a pillow and part of the cloaths on the floor, 
Behind Hercules, and beyond the ſhield hung the Theban prince's purple mantle 
over two half-pikes, which ſtuck up ſlanting from the wall, and were tied toge- 
ther. Over them, a little backward, the baulked Juno was ſeen mounting uy. 
wards, encompaſſed with a dark cloud, with her ſcepter by her fide, in her leſt 
hand, and, with the other lifted up, ſeeming to threaten with her fiſt, and looked 
down frowning at the children. Somewhat further, beyond the baluſtarde, in 
the middle of the piece, roſe four or five ſteps, fetched in by an hand-rail, reach- 
ing quite croſs the piece. Behind them, at the further end, in the middle of the 
piece, was a large and deep compaſs- niche or alcove, having a curtain drawn up 
and faſtened, on each fide, with two rings ; herein ſtood the bed. The apartment 
was eight feet high, and hung with tapeſtries ; and over them, as far as I could 
perceive, the wall was divided into pannels, wherein were jome faint baſs-reliets, 
repreſenting warlike acts. On the left fide of the alcove, in the corner, was a 
round pedeſtal or half column, whereon ſtood a burning lamp. Alcmena, much 
concerned, ſtood ſomewhat ſtooping on the ſteps, looking earneſtly about, with a 
{mall torch in her hand, which ſhe held up high; reſting the other on the pedeſ- 
tal of the hand-rail, and holding a part of her white garment, which buttoned 
under her chin, and trailed behind ; her hair was tied up in a white cloth. The 
hind-works were ſeen, by the torch, in a dim light, except the corner. wherein the 
lamp ſtood ; which, with the door, adorned with fine foliage, ſhewed ſomewhat 
ſtronger. From Juno proceeded ſome light rays, darting on the children and there- 
' «bouts, This light was not like that of a candle, but of the day or thunder: it 
moſtly fell on the under parts of the child in the ſhield ; his upper parts and head, 
with ſomewhat of the pillow, tumbled out, were in the ſhade; he turned in the ſhield 
his upper parts one way, and his under ones, another; which were forc-ſhortened, 
Amphitryo's upper parts, almoſt to the middle, were in the ſhade of the clouds, re- 
ceiving ſtrong reflexions from the children and the floor. I ſtood pondering, how 
Alcmena came by the lighted torch; but, on a narrow inſpection, found a large gold 
eandleſtick ſtanding near her, by the other pedeſtal; and I wondered why Ae 
ſon had not taken it, yet, on further conſideration, concluded, that through hurry 
and fear, he overlooked it, as uſual on ſuch occaſions ; which Alcmena perceiving, 
ſhe probably jumped, out of bed and ſeized it. Such was this picture. The 
three lights were finely and diſtinctly obſerved : the lamp, which was diſtant, gave 
a white or pale light, but ſomewhat foggy. The flame of the torch was, almof 
to the wick, covered by the clouds under Juno; which, as far as I could appre- 
hend, was an artful flight of the maſter, in order to render the foremoſt light the 
brighter and ſtronger ; and to avoid the neceſſity of making the whole piece dark; 
which otherwiſe he muſt have done for the ſake of naturalneſs. 

Juno had a diadem, and a light blue garment, her head-attire was wild, and her 
locks flying about like ferpents. 

The poets mention; that Hercules was repreſented by the ancients, as an example 
of all virtues, as well of the body as the ſoul ; ſqueezing ſerpents to death with 
his hands, even in his cradle; by which they give us to underſtand, that a man, 

fitted for heroiſm, ought, from his infancy, to ſhun pleaſures, and mortify cum 
affections. | Non, 
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Now, thinking to go out of the apartments, to ſee what was further remark- 
able, I, looking up higher perceived another picture againſt the covered cieling, 
Cupola-wiſe ; wherefore, ſtopying to ſee it, and examine whether it had any relation 
to the pieces before-mentioned, I found it to be the deification of the aforeſaid 
great heroe, welcomed by Jupiter, and the whole train of gods and goddeſſes. 

Jupiter fat in the middle, high on his eagle. Hercules, crowned with laurels, 
was ſeen below, directly under him, ſtanding, with one hand by his fide, and 
having an olive-branch in the other; he ſtood fronting down to half-way the 
thighs, in the fore- part of the chariot; which was on clouds; the pole of it roſe 
up a little to the right fide, according to the courſe of the horſes, which Mercury was 
guiding to the left fide upwards, ſwaying again to the middle, and with the chariot 
making a ſemi-circle ſo that the winged horſes were ſeen moſtly from underneath; 
their breaſts fronting, and heads towards the right. Mercury held the reins in with 
his right hand, cloſe to his mouth. The chariot was ſurrounded with many Cypras, 
having garlands and branches. Mercury looked towards the right at Jupiter, who, 
with his ſcepter directed him to a circle of twelve glittering ſtars in the firmament, 
which enlightened ſome ſmall clouds in that quarter. The whole Celeſtial body 
ſat on waving clouds, exulting and clapping their hands. The ſun ſhined bright. 

I was ſurpriſed that none had their badge, of diſtinction, except Jupiter, riding 
on his eagle, and holding the thunder, and Mercury with his Caduceus in his hand, 
and wings on his feet: but on conſideration, that the gods are well known to each 
other, I directed my eye to Hercules, and obſerved, that he was without his club 
and lion's ſkin 3, which induced me to think, they were burned with his body; 


| nevertheleſs, his frizzled hair and beard, and fine mein, convinced me, that it could 


be no body but Hercules. In fine, I examined all the gods and goddeſſes, one 
after another, and began to know them all, to the very leaſt : Apollo, by his radiant 
ar and beautiful body; Diana, by her black hair and brown complexion ; Bacchus, 


© by his jolly cheeks and members: Aſculapius, by his long treſſed hair and beard ; 
ems, by ber ſquab members and amorous look; Momus, by his fooliſh counte- 
| nance; and fo forth. Each had his proper colours: Venus's garment was red, Diana's, 


blue, Bacchus's purple, Ceres's ftraw-colour, Momus's green and yellow, &c. which 
lo diſtinguiſhed them as to leave no room for doubt. But Juno and Iris appeared 
not in their company; becauſe, I ſuppoſe, the former could not bear the affront 
ot ſeeing Hercules thus honoured, I examined further, into the ornaments of the 
«partment, and perceived they were fo orderly and well adapted to the ſubject as 
'0 raiſe wonder. On both fides of the room ranged eight columns of Piſaa 


marble, croſs-cut into bands pretty wide from one another; on each fide of the 


cor and in each corner, one, and between theſe, two others ſanding cloſe together, 


uu their architrave, frize, and cornice, and thereon a parapet with pannels, from 


which ſprung the coving of the cieling, in the middle whereof was this laſt men- 


—— 5 b 
er piece in an oval compartment of oak-leaves and acrons. The metopes in 
* 3 were adorned with foliage of the ſame ſort of leaves; and in the pannels 
oi the parapet were feſtoons, with a crown of laurel hanging at them. Between 


the ty ; 
de two firſt and laſt columns appeared other feſtoons in oblong pannels ; and un- 


Cr cach 0 0 
. cach, a club and lion's ſkin : thoſe feſtoons were compoſed of palm branches, 
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with their fruit. On both fides of the door, between it and the firſt column, 


ſtood: a palm-tree, whoſe branches reached up to the coving, projecting ver t 
elegantly over the before -· mentioned picture. Thoſe palm - trees, with the fra 2 
ornaments, were bronzed; the architrave and cornice, of ſerpentine ſtone, and 0 


| 


the frize, like the columns, Piſan marble. On each fide of the door, between 
the two firſt columns, was a large baſs-relief of plain light and yellow marble. 
The one repreſented Hercules aſleep, ſurrounded by the troop of pigmies : the 
other ſhewed his awaking, and hiding them in his lion's ſkin. From this firſt C 
proof of his valour, he afterwards got the name of * Hercules Primogenitus. On 
the other fide of the apartment, oppoſite to this laſt, Hercules was ſeen ſpinning 
by Omphale ; and, in the other pannel on that fide, his ſhooting Ns. Round 
the cieling-piece were twelve ſmall circular pannels, Joined together with wreaths 
of palm-leaves ; theſe exhibited, in faint baſs- relief of fret-work, the labours of 
Hercules. Between them and the piece appeared ſome lions heads. 

Before we proceed in our relation, let us ſhew what the heathens underſtood by 
the deification of Hercules. 3 

Hercules, the glory of valiant men, ſhews us, by his deification, that thoſe who 


eee 
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attempt that honour in their life-times, as Anthony with his Cleopatra did, or ſtrire if 

to obtain it by intreating and cajoling the people, as molt of the Perſian kings the 

and Romulus did, miſtake the right method; whereas Hercules's whole life was tu. paw” 

ken up in freeing the world from monſters and tyrants ; and no divine honours gol 

were paid him until after his death ; for eternity, which he obtained only by pol 

death, teachs, that true virtue will not be flattered in this life; as Aleand:r prov- w 

ed to thoſe who were beforehand for calling him a god, by ſhewing them the fon 

blood which iſſued from his wounds, in the ſame manner as from other mortals, cup 

How powerful and virtuous ſoever a man may be, as long as he draws breath he "ye 

cannot call himſelf happy, as being no more exempted from the teeth of biting Fo 

envy, than Hercules was in his life-time. The heathens worſhipped him as a gol, Bn var 

according to their ſuperſtition ; beliving alſo, that though all ſouls are immortal, Bn | 

yet thoſe of valiant men, purſuing virtue, attain an higher pitch of honour, and th 

; partake of the Deity : they even aſſign him, in heaven, Hebe, the goddeſs of youth, que: 
| for a conſort, on account of his ſtrength, which is found only in youth, = gate 
; Thus, in after- times, the philoſopher and poet Empedocles, (vainly, in immitatio FE 
of Hercules, who made his frind Philofetes ſwear never to reveal the place where ſe WWE 7... 

burnt himſelf, nor what was become of him, in order to induce the people ( Hey 

think he was taken up into heaven) threw himſelf into mount Anna: but his = — 

ſlippers being caſt out with the fiery ſtones, diſcovered the caſe and ibe truti. . won 

But, to return to our relation. : = hand 

In going out of the apartment, I ſaw on the pavement a ſphera mundi or te! Over 


reſtrial globe, curiouſly inlaid, divided on each fide with compartments, and - Þ 
with elegant bands of coſtly marble and jaſper, which ran to the center: * BY with 
ſtone ſhewed a monſter running off from the globe, and ſuch as Hercules in " | 
Llfe-tune, had delivered the world from. ; 

4 


* Hyginus, cap. 30. | coull 
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1 could not ſatisfy myſelf with the ſight of this work. But having at laſt ſeen all 
things here, I, by a fide pair of ſtairs, landed on a paſſage leading to another 
apartment, of the Ionic Order, nothing inferior to the before-mentioned in rich 
ornaments and marble, 


offi ie $a AS 


CHAP. XI. Of the Pictures in the third Story, built after the 


Ionic Order. 


N a time, as Semiramis was combing and binding up her hair, news was 
1 brought to her of the revolt of the Babylonians ; whereupon, with one of the 
| trelles hanging untied, ſhe immediately marched againſt the rebels; and bound 
* not her hair untill ſhe had regained the town, and reduced the people to their 
obedience. 

This courageous princeſs aroſe from her chair, half coifed ; ſwearing with her 
right thumb held up, and with her left hand pulling her fide-locks towards her, 
which a waiting woman next her, on the right, had in her hand, and wherein 
the comb was as yet ſticking. Oa the table by her, which was covered with a 
coſtly carpet of thick gold embroidery, ſtood a large oval looking-glaſs, in a 

old frame chaſed with foliage, and on the top were two billing pigeons of un- 
poliſhed filver. On the table lay allo ſome precious ornaments, as bracelets, 
neck-laces, jewels, &c. and her diadem, in the ſhape of a pyramid, beſet with 
ſtones. Behind her chair ſtood a young damſel, holding a gold plate with ſome 
cups, pots, and little boxes of perfume, Behind this virgin appeared two, others 
in ſurpriſe and mutual embrace. On the left fide was an old matron, with her 
back fronting, holding an opened letter in her left hand. A little more to- 
= wards the middle, another virgin was pulling away, from the table into the cor- 
| ner forwards, a little fountain elegantly wrought, and reſting on four wheels. In 
the fore- part of the piece, on the right fide, a meſſenger was kneeling before the 
queen quite dejected. At the further end of the apartment, in the middle, was a 
gate-like opening, and on each fide of it, a term, of white marble, whereon hung 
ſome warlike inſtruments, The room was hung with tapeſtry. The aforeſaid gate 
ſhewed an entrance into another magnificent apartment adorned with baſs-relicfs 
and other imagery : at the further end of it was ſeen a large ſhallow niche, and 
under it a broad pedeſtal or elegant ſeat, on the fide of which fat the figure of a 
{ woman, with the feet towards thelight, holding in her lap a globe, whereon the right 
hand, with a ſcepter in it, reſted. Its head was adorned with a tripple mural crown. 
| Over it, in the niche, ſtood,a baſs-relief-like, a grave man, in a majeſtic dreſs, reſt- 
ml ing his right hand on a truncheon, and having a torch in his left. He was crowned 
* [ with flowers, and about his neck hung a gold chain. This figure was golden, and 
: 
; 


2 


e 


the ground of the niche, azure blue. The columns where ot white, and the build- 
ung of Egyptian marble, and the ornaments gold. Behind the matron, at the end of 
dle firſt apartment, a young damſel, by the queen's order (which the matron ſigni-— 
ed to her) was climbed up, reaching with one hand as high as ſhe could, to take 


3Z down 
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down ſome arms off one of the terms; which the matron, with the bent fore-finger . 
of her right hand, beckoned to her, to bring forwards. Where-upon the Gam in 


looking back as ſhe was untyingthe weapons. 
The queen ſtood by the table, with her upper parts turned a little to the le 


her breaſt was half open, and put out; her head, almoſt upright, inclining fone. = 
what towards the left ſhoulder ; her eyes ſtaring ; her mouth, a little open, as i bu 
the were ſpeaking : ſhe was dreſt in white ſattin, over a dark blue bodice or cuirak, "A flar 
richly embroidered with gold, and beſet with precious ſtones ; the ſleeves were ter 
very wide, but turned up, and faſtened with a gold buckle or hook; her gon, tak: 
buttoned above the knee, and gathered up round about; ſhe was buſkined halt: m_ 
wav the legs : her robe, lying on the chair, was of Tyrian purple, embroidere WY 
with gold, and lined with ermine. The young damſel, who was buſy in attiring I 
the head of the princeſs, was dreſt in violet. The virgin behind the chair, puſhed | * 
ſomewhat by the queen's ſtarting up, ſtept back and overthrew a cup on the plate, | Th. 
which put her out of countenance : ſhe was dreſt roſe-colour ; and the two, be. "a 
hind her, in dark blue, a little greeniſh. The matron had a long cloth garmen: ow 
of dark fiilemot, gold-bordered ; her under garment, as well as I could perccire 6 « 
by the ſleeve, was dark violet, and her head elegantly wound with fillets of many Rn 
colours, the end whereof hung down her back. The virgin, who took down the 11 
weapons, had a pale apple bloſſom- coloured garment. The meſſenger was e Sy 
ſideways, a little hindwardly, in a ſmall gold-fringed mantle, dark gray or blackih, — 
hanging halfway down his back; his under-coat was light grey, and reached be. xx 
Jow the knees; his buſkins were of beaſt's ſkin ; he had a dagger by his fide, or Or 
ſtuck in his girdle, with a ſmall ſtaff in his hand; his helmet, having a dragons portit 
head, and two wings on top like thoſe of a bat, lay by him; his brown ſkin thone 3 
with ſweat, as did his hair, which was not long, yet tied behind. Whoſe 
The apartment received its light from the right fide, through a large compaſs ang 
headed window, which fell ſtrongly on the queen, and about her, a little forwzrd, r 
ſhe cauſed a ground - ſhade on the corner of the table; by which the matron's un- 3 
der parts were well ſet off. The meſſenger was moſtly in ſhade, as being more bf th, 
forward than the window. The hangings, between the window and gatewar, were ** 
half in ſhade; which ſet the princeſs and the attendance behind her ſtrongly of. Wn  * 
In one of thoſe hangings (which were very old, and of a dark purple colour) is "oh 


wrought, in coftly needle-work, the flood and Noal!'s ark; and in the other, tie dilate 


confuſion of Babel, and the marching off and diviſion of the people; and abo, We .... 
about the ſweep of the gate, as round the edges of a medal, were Syriac charccten point « 
or letters. On the right ſide, over the hangings, the apartment appeared J1giter, holt, 
by means of two circular windows running towards the point of ſight. The cie . 
ing was covered. The floor inlaid with large marbles of various colours. Aber ed up 
the table, and on the foremoſt group, lay a large white round ſtone, which gent! middle 
united with the other light; yet without attracting the eye. & cigh 

Forward, on the right fide, behind the meſſenger, ſome ſteps went dow? do! Doric c 
door below. Through the window appeared the off-ſcape, or part of a palm. tic. *% 

I forgot to ſay, that the weapons hanging on the terms conſiſted ot quite“ Ike th 


. . — N rtr. U- 
bows and ſwords. In the baſon of the golden fountain ran a ſpout ot Watch 


proc te 
on a cloth or two, and a ſpunge lying im it. 4 
: b, — A SA 
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Over-againſt this piece, on the oppoſite wall, was the ſequel of the preced- 


ing, in a 8 
$ Second Picture. 


| Here Semiramis was ſeen ſetting out from her court, with an extraordinary majeſty 
and courage. ſhe deſcended the ſteps very airily, A martial fire ſeemed to in- 


| . flame her heart; which gave a glow to her cheeks; her eyes ſparkled like two 
gars. If ſhe had not an helmet, I ſhould, by her dreſs and accoutremens, have 
; taken her for a Diana going a hunting. Every thing was in readineſs for her march, 
, even to her robe; which ſhe refuſed to put on contented only with a bow and 


arrows and her authority. The waiting woman ran up and down ſtairs, one bring- 
N ing this, another that; one of the chief put the royal helmet on her head ; a foot-- 
b ſtool was ſet for her, below on the ſtairs, whilſt the other was girding the ſword. 
. about her. The curvetting horſe, inured to war, ſtood ready at the ſtair-foot. 
The trumpets ſounded, and the people, full of defire, crowded about. The paſ- 
ſage was cleared. The horſe, divided into troops, were drawn up in the inner- 
court. The Meſſenger ran down the further ſteps ; and the matron above, in the 
gateway, was gaping and ſtaring at the preparations.. The ſky was clear, and. 
ſcemed to favour the princeſs's enterprize. 
Having, through. hurry, but tranſiently viewed theſe things, I could not poſſibly 
nell remember every circumſtance, ſo as to give a true deſcription of that excellent 
piece; wherefore, attentively placing myſelf before it, my obſervations were 
as follows. | 
On the left fide was ſeen-a magnificent portico, with four Tonic columns ſup- 
porting their ornaments ; and on each fide, a baluſtrade and plinth, runnig down 
hve or fix ſteps, to a large pedeſtal; whereon lay lioneſſes, capped and covered, 
EWhoſe bodies were full of Syriac characters. The gate was circular-headed ; and 
over it a key-ſtone which ſupported the cornice, and wherein was a bronzed lion's 
dead. Over each column, in the frize, were ſome ſorts of heads; and between 
hem, a faint carved quiver and lighted torch acroſs. On each fide, in the win 
of the portico, was a niche, the bottoms whereof were even with the fill of the 
door, and running towards the point of fight. At the extremities, of thoſe wings, 
Fere two other columns, ſtanding againſt a wall, which ran, on a low ground, to 
e middle of the piece.. This wall was divided by flat faſcias, in the nature of 
P'lalters; and, between them, were circular openings, through which was ſeen the 
M:icr-court, and above the wall, its fide, running, deep in the piece, towards the 
Point of fight, At the end of the wall was ſuch another, parallel with the fore- 
Holt, which bounded the inner-court ; and, further behind, ſome palm and other 
Fees role above it. On the fore-ground, on the right ſide, the ground was rug- 


= $1 up to the landing place of the ſteps, deſcending into the fore- court; in the 
tl ddl f 7 . . . 

Nuddle of which ſtood a large fountain, of white marble, reſting on a baſis of four 
2 eight arches, which were ſupported by ſquare, ſmooth and high pillars, of the 


4 Pic or ruſtick Order, divided by ruſticated or rock-like blocks; over this work 
9 * inſtead of an entablature, a large plinth, three feet high, of white marble, 
c the figures, On the top, in the middle, rifing three or four ſteps, ſtood a. 
ec ttereſtrial globe, ſupported by four ſphinxes; on which globe ſat a woman, with 
3 her 
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her fore- parts towards the court, holding high, in the right hand, a ſun, a 


downwards, in her left, a moon. On her helmet was an eagle with ſpread wing, 
and on her breaſt-ornaments a lion's head Her dreſs was like that of an heorine 
On the loweſt ſteps, next the plinth, ſat the four parts of the world, fettered 2pzink 
ſome trophies. Below, between the pillars, were copper-bronzed baſons, which 
received ſome ſpouts of water from within, out of a rock. This huge pile ſoo 
in the middle of the piece, againſt the point of fight, half behind the wall. The 
fore-court was rough; and at the further end had ſteps aſcending as aforctaid, 
Thus was the plan of this picture, and the diſpoſition of all the fixed work; ! 
thall now, to the beſt of my ſkill, decribe the reſt, 
A little to the left of the point of fight, the courageous queen was deſcending 
the ſteps, with her left leg forwards, and her body bending ſomewhat hack, 
poiſing on the right leg on a ſtep higher. She ſwayed her upper-parts to thee 
with the breaſt fronting ; ſomewhat lifring up her left arm, which was guarde 
with a ſmall thield ; at the ſame time, a ſtooping virgin girt her ſcimyter. He 
right hand, in which ſhe held a bow, with the arm down-wards; and a quirz 
full of arrows appeared above her left ſhoulder : a crowned helmet, ornaments 
with a large white feather, was ſet on her head by another, and a third, with th 
royal robe, (which the princeſs thought needleſs in this march) was going up ſtair 
again, with her eyes fixed on the queen : this virgin's right fide was a little front 
ing; and ſhe held the robe high in her left hand, that it might not drag, and, uit 
the right, kept the reſt cloſe to her body; her dark head-attire was ſtrongly ſet of 
againit the white fur, or lining of the robe; and her locks, through her ſuit 
motion, were flying behind, and her gown rufflng between her legs: ſhe was gi 
juſt under the breaſt, and had white ſandals : the gown was open on the fi 
diſcovering the bare leg and half the thigh : her garment was roſe-colour, Tt: 
matron, near the gate-way, ſtood ſtooping forward, and wondering, with her rigit 
hand on the baluſtrade, and looking down. Next the firſt ſtep, before the quee) 
under the point of fight, ſtood a ſtooping damſel, ſetting a ſmall ivory toot-ltoc 
covered with purple velvet, for the queen to mount her horſe by; ſhe held it ut 
her right hand, and with the other was tucking up her garmeat behind, ſcemi 
fearful of the horſe. A little from thence came, from the right fide of the picce! 
young man, looking at the damſel, and holding, with his right hand, a fine bot 
by the bridle ; he was ſeen from behind; his left leg advanced, and the right die 
quite back, juſt touching the ground with his great toe; his breaſt projected qu: 
over his poiſe, as if he were ſtill walking ſtriking the horſe's belly with dis ke 
hand to make him turn about. The horſe's breaſt was fronting, and bis 1g” 
fide ſome what fore-ſhortened ; his head in profile; the foremoſt leg prancing, 4 
the right drawing in, as if he went backwards; his open noſtrils were white; ® 
were alſo the breaſt and legs; the reſt being dark or brown : the bridle and ot: 
rhings were gold beſet with ſtones, having a rich capariſon, ſet off with gold plates 
the houfing was purple, richly embroidered with gold, powdered with pearls 10 
other coſtlineſſes, and almoſt trailing the ground, with fine taſſels flying up dt 
' horſe's motion: the mane was dreſt into treſſes; and the tail buttoned up. Af 
ger's ſkin covered the breaſt. The young man had long light hair, tied * 
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il WS his Coat, girt in the middle, was light yellow reflecting green; being ſtrongly 
, ſet off againſt the purple houſing ; his right ſhoulder, with half his back, was ſeen 
ic, WES bare; and his carnation, beautiful and freſh ; his ſandals were white. The horſe 
nl gave a ground-ſhade over the damſel with the foot-ſtool, and a little beyond her. 
> {WAH Quite on the right fide, ſomewhat further, ſtood two trumpts, turned towards 
ol che inner court, girt with beaſts ſkins, and ſounding, their trumpets, almoſt 
he T like thoſe of the Romans, were winding like ſerpents, with dragons heads 
Fat the ends of them. On the further fide of the queen, the meſſenger appeared 

; [ running down the ſteps, quite over his poiſe ; pointing, with his right hand a lit- 
tle fore-ſhortened, forwards at the inner court, with his face towards the queen: by 

inp the little flying mantle behind him, might be perceived the ſwiftneſs of his mo- 


tion; his action, like that of a flying Mercury, being free and extenfive : he flung 
out his left leg, and his right foot was quite behind, and off the ground. The 
people, on the ſecond ground, below ſtairs to the pedeſtal of the firſt baluſtrade, 
vere ſeen between his legs: theſe people, as well men, as women and children, 
$ ſtood,” ſome wringing their hands, others lifting them up high, ſome embracing, 
others clapping their hands ; the former for fear, the latter for joy : among the 
J reſt was ſeen a diſtreſſed woman, hanging her head fideways, with her arms down, 
and hands folded: by her ſtood a grave man, talking to her almoſt mouth to 
mouth, with his right hand pointing up to heaven, and with his left, giving her 
Ja friendly look, he pulled her by the ſleeve, as if he would have her take heart. 
Some children were lying on, and crawling up the ſteps. In the fore-court ſome 
troops of horſe were ſeen putting themſelves into order, and others mounting 
their horſes. On the further fide of the place, other people were coming running 
© Gown the ſteps. The off-ſcape behind them, on the right fide, was hilly. Over 
the aforeſaid ſteps, at a diſtance, aroſe a large pyramid, and ſome palm-trees, ap- 
W pcaring darkiſh againſt the clear ſky. The fore-court was light, and the inner 
court itſelf, on the left fide, of white marble. The wall, on the further fide of 
W the ſteps, was, together with the people, and beyond the lioneſſes, ſhaded by a 
cloud; which ſtrongly ſet off the foremoſt group, whereon the main light fell. 

The trumpets, on the ſame fide, with a part of the baluſtrade on which they 
leaned, were in ſhade. Forwards, in the corner, was ſeen part of an open gate, 
Fand its fide-wall running up high, juſt beyond the trumpets ; who thereby were 
in the ſhade, receiving here and there, from the opening, a little light on their 
under-parts and legs. The gate was low, becauſe the ground run off ſloping 
from the ſteps; the ground, with the hind-part of the horſe being ſhaded by it. 
he horſe and young man received ſmall but very ſtrong lights and ſhades. The 
numpets and gate were ſtrongly reſlected from the left fide. The people on the 
ſecond ground, againſt the baluſtrade, were moſtly lighted from on high, by the 
blue of the ſky, and could have no reflexion, becauſe they ſtood parallel, along 
de ſtairs. Behind the wall, with round openings againſt the angle of the wings 
ot the portico, aroſe the top or leafing of a large palm- tree; which broke the 
Length of the ſaid wall; at the ſame time cauſing the extremities of the wings to 
lte agreeably with the inner- court. The portico, fronting the light, was, with 
| the baluſtrades, of Piſan and Apyptian marble, with white ornaments. The 
loneſſes on the pedeſtals were of ſerpentine, The upper ſteps were of white 
: Uu marble 
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marble with eyes. The large and ſpacious landing, at the foot of the ſteps, wa 
of free-ſtone; and the ground, on the right fide, ſomewhat ruſſet, mixt with 
earth. | 

The matron had, as in the former piece, a dark fillemot upper-garment, over 


a violet one; and her head was elegantly wound. The young virgins were alſo 25; 


before. She, who girt the princeſs with the ſword, had an apple-bloffom-coloured 
garment ; her coat being tucked up behind; her head-attire was light againſt 
the dark greeniſh blue garment of her, who, ſtanding one ſtep higher in the 
ſhade, was putting on the queen's helmet. The young damſel below ſhaded by 
the horſe, was likewiſe dreſt in blue. The virgin, with the royal robe, ſtood 
cloſe to the foremoſt baluſtrade, almoſt up the ſtairs, behind the lioneſſes, which 
were ſtrongly ſet off againſt her light garment. I had almoſt forgot a ſoldier 
ſtanding in the gate, near the trumpets, with a club plated with iron on his 
ſhoulder ; he had a light grey linnen coat reaching below his knees, with ſtock- 
ings on his legs, and on his head a copper helmet, adorned with two beaſt's 
horns ; about his neck was faſtened a brownith red beaſt's ſkin, with the paws to 
it, and, by his fide, a dagger. This man was entirely in the light of the gate. 

After a thorough view of this picture, I began to confider, wherein its good- 
neſs lay, which was what I chiefly wanted ; wherefore, taking my pocket-book, 

ſet down in it the general heads in the following manner. 
irſt, The diſpoſition of the irregular objects againſt each other, whether high 
or low, ſtanding or lying. 

Secondly, The diſpoſition of the grounds behind each other, 

Thirdly, The placing of the lights. 

Fourthly, The motion of the moving objects. 

Fifthly, The proper by-works, climate, and cuſtoms. 

Sixthly, The conditions or characters of the perſons, with the dreſſes and 
$yrian equipage. 

Seventhly, The particular poftures and paſſions. 

Laſtly, The harmony of the colours. 

Being much rejoiced and inflamed with new ardour for further inquiries, I fas, 
oppoſite to the aforeſaid two pictures, on each fide of the door, the following 
baſs-reliefs in white marble. 

In that on the right fide Semiramis was ſtanding on the fore-ground, and by 
her an architect, ſhewing her, on a board, the plan of a town-wall. On he 
left fide were workmen, buſy in carving, hewing, cuting, and ſawing ſtones: 
and on the ſecond ground, the ſaid wall appeared faintly juſt above ground, and 
next it was the town. 

In the other piece the queen was ſeen on horſeback, with a quiver behind het, 
and aiming at a lion, who, rearing up, approached her, with an arrow through 
his body. In the off-ſcape, the town-wall appeared as finiſhed, and here and there 
ſome palm-trees* The figures were ſmall life, and finely wrought. 

Between thoſe baſs-reliefs ſtood a ſquare pedeſtal in a niche, and on it the ſtatue 
of Semiramis, with a dead lion under her feet. She was dreſt in the 4ſyrian mare 


ner, as an Amazon, with a bow in her hand, and a quiyer behind her; and * " 
ea 
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head a crowned helmet, on the top whereof lay a little dragon, whoſe neck curled 
down the fore-part of it. The pedeſtal was porphiry, and the figure maſſy gold. 
The niche, like the building, was intirely ſerpentine, and the pillars and pilaſters 
of Aigpytian marble. =: | 2 
Over the niche was an oblong azure- blue table or faſcia, and thereon a pile of 
burning wood, of white marble, out of the ſmoke whereof aſcended a pigeon. 
Over each column was a modillon of olive-leaves, which ſupported the archi- 

| trave, and in the frize were ſome arms, not much riſing. All theſe ornaments 
# were of gold. 

In the middle of the arch-work aroſe a very large cupola, and therein was a 
celeſtial ſphere, of blue chryſtal, with the figns and circles of gold. The half 
of this wonderful machine took up the cupola, ſhewing itſelf in ſuch a manner as 
if the ſun ſhone on it, and enlightening the whole apartment, for which reaſon, 
I did not before take notice, that the room had no windows. On each fide of 
the ſphere were two tables of fret-work, and each had a figure. In one was re- 
$ preſented Strength, like an heroine, holding an oaken-branch, and having a griffin 
on the ſhield ; and in the other was alſo an heroine, ſignify ing political government, 
leading a bridled lion with the left hand, and holding a ſtaff in the right. By 
& which figures and the ſphere are underſtood the heavenly influences, as philoſophers 
W intimate, 

= The floor was, like that in the under apartment, inlaid with a terreſtrial globe, 
& juſt under the cupola ; where the light, falling directly upon it, made it riſe, and 
look ſo reviled, that I was afraid to walk on it. 

= Over the door, in a round copartment of palm leaves, I ſaw carved, in white 
W marble, and old ſea-god, whom I judged to be father Ocean, leaning on a large 
We ic-vaſe, ſhedding abundance of water, running croſs through the piece; out of 
ich aroſe, in the middle a large winged lion. On the other fide of the ſea- god, 
WT ppcared a ſmall hill, and thereon a little palm-ſtem. This table was like a me- 
al of one depth. The ſenſe alluded to the firſt riſe of the Myrian monarchy, re- 
@ preſented by the winged lion according to the prophet Daniel. 
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| „ H EN ; Horatius had gained the victory over the three Curatii, and was 
et, going with his arms to the Capitol, he was met by his ſiſter, who, eſpy- 
2 „ ing thoſe of her bridegroom, called her brother a murtherer : at which 


: ſe raged, he drew his ſword, and ſtabbed her, thereby taining the victory with 
oY y blood, The, people judging this to be a cruelty, voted, that he had 
F was rendered himſelf unworthy of the victory, and that he ought to be put 
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Pidture. 


This ſorrowful triumph happened before the Capitol at Rome, as when in its 
ancient ſtate. Forward is ſeen a large plain, encompaſſed with walls, where lay 
two large lioneſſes of porphiry, witch, it 1s probable, the artiſt introduced, in 
order to make the place more remarkable ; and though it may be doubted, whether 


they have been of ſo long ſtanding, yet we may eaſily admit it. On the right 4 
fide was repreſented the proud capitol of marble, and coftly architecture after * 
the Roman Order, aſcended by a ſpacious flight of ſteps. On the top was this in- 11 
leription in gold letters, SEN ATUS POPULUSQUE ROMANUS, i. e. th 11 
Senate and People of Rome. Here, they were mounting the ſteps with arms on [ 
pikes. Horatius followed, ſheathing his ſword. Behind him, his unhappy fiter WW ) 
dropped down backwards, the people from all corners, flocked together, mut- s | 
tering and curſing his cruelty; but he, regardleſs of it, boldly went forward, hy 
Before the ſteps, about three or four paces length, the ground was paved with (WF *! 
large grey ſtones; the reſidue being rugged or uneven : the foremoſt weapon- ec 
bearer, entcring the gate, held his trophy ſomewhat ſtooping within it : he was b. 
ſeen from behind, having almoſt the ſame action as the gladiator; his left am 80 
extended, and his right leg on the threſhold. The ſecond, two or three ſteps | NM 
down, held his weapon up againſt his body, looking back at the third, who tol- hi 
lowed cloſe, and was ſpeaking to him. This poiſed on his left leg, having hi fo 
right very much bent, and the toes of it on a ſtep higher; his upper parts ſwayed ba 
a little to the left, with his head forwards, holding the pike in his left hand pa 
againſt his right breaſt, and the bottom of it with his right hand. The thin Wa 
carried the trophy on his ſhoulder almoſt upright ; his breaſt projecting, and hs by 
back ſwaying a little forwards, with his elbow ſtanding out, ſetting his right foc * 
on the ſteps; the left being quite behind, and off the ground, as walking on, and for 
the fother before him, as a little ſtooping ; thoſe three men were called Velites, a the 
light-armed, and dreſt in linen, girt about the middle, with daggers by their 05 
ſides and plain helmets on their heads; as we ſee in the prints of Trajan's column, 0 
and other remains of antiquity. Three or four ſteps from thence, juſt in ti: WW 2 
middle of the piece, Horatius advanced in full armour, holding an oliver-branci nn = 
befide his ſcabbard in his left hand, and on the ſame arm (which, with the elbo-m 5 
was putting out, and a little fore - ſùortened) a ſmall ſhield, whereon was repreſent 7 
ed a lion. His Breaſt was fronting, and the right hand lifted up and ſheathing 406 
his ſword. His right leg was put forth, ſomewhat bent, and the other draw" fa yy 
back in the ſhade of his body, as if he were ſtepping forward in haſte. Wit fo. 
his face fronting, he looked down on the ſcabbard ; having on his head an helmet i b 
crowned with laurel and oak- leaves; with a feather behind, which by the tun — 
of his head and the ſwiftneſs of his walk, flew to and fro. A mantle, faſtened n <a, 
his right ſhoulder, and tucked under his chin, hung a little over his left ſhoulc four 
er; one flappet of it flew behind, and the other forwards, ſlinging over his Jet = 
leg. The ſtraps under his coat of armour and on the arms were ſhort and broad, — 


and rounding at bottoms, His buſkins came half-way up the legs. * 
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from him forwards was ſeen the expiring virgin falling back, with her feet ex- 
tended towards him, and arms ſpread wide, the right lifted up and the left ſink- 
ing, her breaſt turned to the light, her right hip ſwelled, her thigh was at full 
length and the leg a little fore-ſhortened ; the left leg hid under the right: her 
face alſo foreſnortened, leaned towards the left ſhoulder, which, with a little of 
the breaſt was naked ; her breaſt garment girt under the breaſt, was flying up- 
wards, her upper garment _— ſlung over her right leg and a flappet of it hung 
over her left arm; her light treſſes, by her tumble, flew upwards. Bencath her, 
a little more to the left ſide, was an aged woman ſupporting the noble virgin, and 
ſhrieking out beholding the murderer ; ſhe, with her breaſt downwards, and left 
hand on the ground, and right hand lifted up, was ſtaying with her body, the 
back of the dropping Roman virgin: her head was wound with cloths and fillets, 
Juſt behind her appeared the half of a pedeſtal, whereon lay one of the aforeſaid 
lioneſſes, and ſomewhat further behind the fellow of it, running towards the point 
of ſight. Two ſoldiers followed Horatius, who, in diſſatisfaction, ſeemed to 
turn back. Not far behind the conqueror were ſome ſpectators highly diſcontent- 
ed; ſome were pointing at him, ſome menacing, others diſdainfully turning their 
backs upon him, &c. It looked as if we heard them grumble. On the fore- 
ground on the right fide, an aged man, with one ſhoulder bare, came haſtily run- 
ning to ſee what was the matter; he had on a ſhort coat with an herdſman's cap on 
x his head, and a flute and ſcrip at his fide ; his under parts were, with part of the 
fore ground in ſhade, and his back fronted the light. A dog ran before, looking 
back at him, according to the cuſtom of thoſe creatures. Beyond the capitol, 
part of a wall with its architrave and a large compaſs-headed gateway, ran to- 
wards the point of fight. This wall extended from thence croſs through the piece 
by the point of fight, to the left fide, and was divided by ruſticated Doric pilaſters, 
into ſquares, wherein were ſmall niches. Out of this gate juſt below the wall, 
lome cattle as oxen, cows, goats and ſheep were coming, with a ſhepherd, who at 
the noiſe, was looking back. This ſhepherd and cattle coming in at the gate, 
made me believe he came from the market, becauſe it was behind the capitol. 
Over the wall appeared ſeveral fine palace-like buildings, as alſo a column, 
8 %icreon was placed a ſhe wolf, with the two children Romules and Remus. Above 
W tic angle of this wall on the right fide, in the off-ſcape, was ſeen, as well as I could 
W guels, the rock Tarpeia, riſing up very high; but neither Pantheon, Monte Cavalla, 
Vatican or _ as not being as yet known : no ruins or broken buildings ap- 

peared here, but all beautiful and whole, except ſome little houſes ; ſince the 
town had not been an hundred years ſtanding, nor before ruined. On the left 
de forward in the corner, on a rifing ground, ſtood a woman by the trough of a 
= fountain, aſtoniſhed and crying out, who ſcemed as if the were going away,; lift- 
ug up one hand on high, and holding out the other to a young girl, who came 
g running in confuſion. A child, held by another girl fitting on the fide of the, 
trough, was looking down on the ground on an overturned pot of milk. This 
fountain ſtood againſt a large pyramid, which run towards the point of fight. 
Several ordinary drefled people, men, women, and children, came running in 
groups three or four together from behind the pyramid ; others were returning 
from 
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from thence. The young girl, who came running in confuſion, had a ſhort con 
and was barefooted and her hair very meanly tied behind. Theſe people ang 
objects with the pyramid, filled up almoſt a fourth part of the piece. A roy gf 
low houſes, like an hamlet, ran by the pyramid towards the point of fight, and 
above them aroſe ſome pines, cyprefles and other trees. 

This piece was lighted from the right fide, yet a little fronting. The capitol 
gave a large ground ſhade over the ſteps beyond the two arms-bearers, and con. 
tinued beyond Horatius, over two or three men, who ſtood behind him, againſt 
whom he was ſtrongly ſet off. The fide walls, with the gate, reached half the 
height of the building, the ſame receiving ſtrong reflexions — the ground, and 
having ground ſhades which were not too ſharp, The pyramid, with the women 
and children, was kept ſomewhat darkiſh, by reaſon of a cloud, except the top of 
the pyramid, which received a clear light. The ſky was full of clouds, eſpecially 
in the middle, and on the left fide of the point of ſight, behind the houſes. 

The Romans in thoſe days, except people of the firſt rank, wore little or no va. 
riety in the colours of their cloaths; they were moſtly white, or elſe light grey 
woollen. For this reaſon, as I conjecture, the deſigner of theſe pictures had made 
the principal perſons to excel, for I perceived that the people were moſtly in grey 
or white; ſome a little ruſſet, others inclining to green. Few among them, ex- 
cept aged people, had long gowns or garments, Hbratias's coat of armour ſhewed 
golden, the ſtraps under it, and on the arms. were elegantly embroidered on : 
fillemot ground; his mantle was yellowiſh white, with violet reflexion, The 
ſcabbard of his ſword was dark blue, finely wrought, the hilt repreſented an eagle 
head: his buſkins tied with white ſtrings, but quite fouled, as I judged, by 
ſand and duſt, were purple. His ſiſter's upper garment was light blue, her breat 
garment light yellow, with violet reſlexion, almoſt like that of her brother, The 
aged woman beneath her was ſwarthy ſkinned ; her garment greeniſh blue and 
plain. The lioneſſes were dark porphiry, and the pyramid of a rocky ſtone, 

Having ſufficiently viewed this picture, and exactly learnt all the circumſtance 
of it, I took infinite delight in ſeeing how naturally the occurrence was expreſſed, 
and that nothing was ſuperfluouſiy intreduced, though the ſtory does nat 
make mention of all the perſons who were brought into this repreſentation, |[ 
thought, it is truly of great moment that the principal parts of a ſtory be well ex. 

reſſed; and herein a good maſter has work enough to give each perſon his due 

aſſion, to the end the matter muſt ſpeak for itſelf : but it becomes ſtill more . 
cellent by the addition of all other neceſſary circumſtances (though not to be found 
in the hiſtorian; after ſuch a manner that both appear natural. 

On the right fide of this piece, I ſaw a carved baſs relief in white marble, ex. 
hibiting an emblem over the foregoing. This baſs relief appeared in a niche run. 
ning towards the point of ſight. On tome high ſteps, Roma was on her right knee, 
and lifted up by Valour. Her breaſt was fronting, and her head turned a little 
backwards towards the left ſhoulder, her right arm hung down, juſt touching thc 
ſteps with the tips of the fingers; her left elbow ſtood out towards the left fide, 
in the hand whereof ſhe held an hanging flappet of her garment. The lett foot, 


far ſrom the ſteps, reſted on the toes, ſeeming, by the rite of the hip, ** 
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knee keeping down _-=_ the ſteps to puſh her up. PYalour was repreſented tur- 
ning its upper parts ſideways towards Roma, ſupporting her elbow with its right 
hand, the arm whereof being faint in the ground. Its head was in profile and, 
W the left arm guarded with a ſhield, a little drawn back. It ſtood ſomewhat like 
the known ſtatue of Apollo, ſupported on its right leg, the left faintly uniting with 
the ground. A little further, Abania was on her knees, quite bowing her body; 
ſhe was decked as an heroine, with an helmet in the form of a town-wall, on her 
head, and laid with the left hand a ſtaff down on the ground, holding the other at 
her breaſt; her left knee was upwards, with the foot drawn in, and ſhe looked 
down with a dejected countenance. Behind her ſtood Fate, yoking her ſhoulders, 
and ſhe at the ſame time pointed backwards with the right hand at ſome trophies 
which hung on pikes, and united faintly with the ground. This goddeſs of Fate 
was dreſſed like an old matron ; in her girdle ſtuck a pair of ſciſſors; her under 
parts were ſeen ſide ways, and the upper from behind, with her eyes fixed on Rama. 
Under the aforeſaid trophies the horned Tiber god lay with his left arm reſting on 
a large vaſe, and holding in his right hand an oar behind his right fide ; he lay 
on his left fide, with the breaſt turned againſt the light ; the left leg was ſtretched 
out, yet faintly rifing ; the right hip upwards, and the thigh ſeen only to the 
W knce, reſted on the other leg, the reſidue united with the ground. Behind his 
W back the ſhe wolf and parts of the two children were ſeen. Above him appeared 
ſome columns, as of a portico, running towards the point of fight, which, as on 
the other fide, were halt loſt in the ground. Viclory flying between Roma and Va- 
bor, held in her right hand a crown of laurel over the head of the former, and 
„eich the left putting into her hand a ſcepter topped with a little globe; her gar- 
| ment was flying behind her, and her legs quite extended without any fore- ſhorten- 
ng, faintly united with the ground, In the ſhield of Yalour, was repreſented the 
combat of Horatius with the Curatii, and on her helmet, crowned with oak leaves, 
LF lion's head, and the ſame on her buſkins. This work was incloſed between 
do young palm trees not much leaved. 
hne triumph, on account of the mournful accident, ſo much affected me, that 
W | remained in ſuſpence, not knowing, for fear of a miſerable iſſue, whether I 


1 night turn to the following piece: nevertheleſs, conſidering the bravery of Ho- 
x RE 5 exploit, whereon depended the power of Rome, I took heart, in hopes of 
' his preſervation, which I found agreeable to the writer's relation. 

a. Horatius then was ſecured for the murder of his ſiſter, and, according to law, 
n1 Wa enced to be put to death: yet, in conſideration of his heroic action pardoned, 

4 - condition that his father paid, as a fine, acertain ſum of money into the pub- 
2 lie treaſury. The picture, as I remember, was thus: 


Second Picture. 


L At the capitol, Juſtice, or the Roman law, ſat in a raiſed chair, with the ſcales in 
ber left, and a pole-ax in her right hand. In one ſcale lay a ſword, and in the 
FE — 4 crown of laurel with a palm branch; this latter far over balancing the 
Cher ſcale, as a token that the law is mitigated by mercy. The criminal. ſtood 
very 
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very dejected before her, with his hands ironed behind him. On her left fie 
the father on his knees, was offering a veſſel of money at her feet: on her right 
ſtool Mercy with-holding the hand wherein was the pole-ax, and with the other 
pointing at a picture held by ſome children, repreſenting the decayed Roman do- 
minion reſtored by the valour of Horatius. Further were ſeen the arms of the 
three ſlain brethren, planted there by himſelf round the ſtatue of Roma, whereon 
uſtice had fixed her eyes. Another child crowned with lautel, was loofing the 
tetters of the accuſed with one hand, and putting on his helmet, or ſetting up the 
cap of liberty with the other. On each fide of the throne was a baſs relief, and 
over them two niches : in that on the right fide was repreſented Numa Pompilius, 
and in that on the left, 7,ycurgus, two of the moſt ancient legiſlators. The baſs 
relief under Numa, exhibited the example of Charondas, who, to enforce his law, 
ſtabbed himſelf in full ſenate, for having acted contrary to it: and under Lycurgu, | 
that of Seleucus, when, for his ſon's ſake, who by law had forfeited his eyes, he SK! 
cauſed one of his own to be put out. So ſtrict were the ancient Romans in ſupport | 
of their laws, Over the throne hung two tables, containing the Roman laws, | 
written in Greek letters of gold. 1 bey 
This unexpected event much rejoiced me; wherefore, full of defire, I went to 
a third picture, in order to obſerve on what baſis ſo great a work was built, and 
found it as follows. | 
Tullus Hoſtilius, choſen by the Reman people for their third king, on account cf 


his great ability and merit, invaded the Alban territory, though a ſtout people, and / 
bearing much ſway in Taly. Theſe, weakened by many battles at laſt agreed cell 
with the Romans to end the diſpute by a combat between three brothers on each ; — 
fide : thoſe of the Romans were named Horatis, and of the Albans, Curatii, Tie I blo 
fight was glorious, yet doubtful, but at laſt fortunate for the Romans, for one 0! Wn 
the Horatii, after having loſt his two brothers, miſtruſting his ftrength again! To 
three ſuch brave enemies, added policy to his courage, and by an artcul ſleigi, . 2 
ſlew-the three Curatii one after another, and thus got the victory. ; a g 
blind 

Third Picture. to m. 
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Here appeared the place of combat fenced in. On the right fide was {cen the 
general of the Roman forces, and on the other, at a diſtance, he of the Abus, 
both ſitting ſomewhat high, with their bages of diſtinction. In the middle 6 2 lee] 
the piece, Horatius was repreſented turning tail to the laſt of the Ci; but, Wl 
turning, he run his purſuer through the breaſt ; whereupon he teli backwar 
The ſecond, a little from thence, was on his knees, with his face to the groun 
and all bloody, bearing up a little on his elbow : he lay about the middle of pal 
fence, againſt a poſt, whereon ſtood the figure of Fate, or Fortune in cf 
Juſt beyond this poſt lay the third ſtretched out on his back: and at tae c. 
the pailing were ſeen the two dead Horazii. Over the valiant heroe, / Wy 
ſhewed herſelf, with the left hand crowning him with laurel, and with the Po 
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holding out a cap and ſtaff to the chief of the Romans, who thereupon jovfully 
came down from his ſeat, with the acclamations and clappings ot the people. 
Oppoſite, ſtood the chief of the contrary party aſtoniſhed, and turning his back, 
in order to go away: the people withdrew in tumult at the found of the Raman 
trumpets, leaving the field-badges in the place. On the right fide, behind the 
Romans, appeared part of the town-wall, and on the other behind the Albans, up to 
the wall, the field full of tents on a low ground. Over the Raman arbiter, or 
E umpirc, was ſeen Romulus and Romus, cut in a large ſtone, The ficli-badge ot 
the Albans was a dragon or harpy. In the off-ſcape appeared the Tiber, and the 
us always covered with ſnow. 

Thus was the plan of this artful piece, which I thought no leſs wonderful 
than the others in force and diſpoſition, as well as naturalneſs. Every thing was 
exactly obſerved, the paſſions and motions ſo well expreſſed, the place fo plainly 
apparent, the quality of the by-works ſo proper, and the lights, ſhades, colours, 
Ke. ſo advantageouſly diſtributed, that I could ſcarce believe it a picture. I 
could not but admire the three remarkable diviſions of this ſtory : as firſt, the 
beginning, happening without the town; ſccondly, the ſequel, ſeen within the 
donn; and laitly, the end of the ſtory, or, what was tranſacted in the capitol, 
W without any thing of moment intervening, from whence a painter could make 
picture. I ſpeak, with reſpect to the different matter which opportunely offers 
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to che thoughts and execution of a judicious maſter, 
14 4s the ſenſe of the ſtory is very particular, fo the three pictures were as ex- 
4 callent from firſt to laſt, In the firſt, we perceive the lucky chance of arms, or 
ch de valour of the herbe, whereby he gained the repute of a deliverer of his 
be country: in the ſecond, we confider him as a murtherer, or, the accident as a 
i oy triumph, and him elated with his ſucceſs : and, in the third, we ſee him 
if a walcfactor, condemned to be put to death, or one who had tranſgreſſed the laws. 
. Tay, thoſe three events, may ſerve for inſtructive examples to all men. Do 
a not {ce in them the common courſe of the world, and that too great ſucceſs 
ad proſperity make many men proud and inſolent? And what do not their 
lind paſſions lead them to! certainly, unthankfulneſs to heaven is the prelude 
% many diſaſters and errors, leading them into the greateſt dangers: however, 
. things are governed by Providence. 
Fo . * middle of the cieling had a large oval piece, wherein Providence was, 
9 3 greateſt depth, repreſented fitting on a globe, dreſt in gold ſtuff with her 
ede 2 and about it twelve glittering ſtars, having in her right hand 
5 1 a Fa with an eye on top; on her breaſt, a ſun, and on her knee holding 
i. Ws. wr. _ with her left hand; her look was full of majeſty and authority: 
oY Wet ph 3 at Roma, who fat a little to the left fide, on a cloud, 
te , eam Y e Valour, and Concord. Long Life, Health, and Proſpe- 
"I +5 der = gently waving down towards her. Long Life, was a beautful virgin 
HO N „with a flame of fire on her head, and a ſerpent with the tail in 
"= WY „in her hand, Health, was Aſculapins, holding a ſtaff, about which 


4 — ſerpent. Profperity, appeared a naked youth, crowned with laurel, with 
W—copiz, full of fruit under his arm. Religion, or Piety, was dreſt like a 
XX veſtal 
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veſtal, holding, in her right hand, a cup emitting a flame, and looking u 
at Providence. Valour was repreſented like an Hercules, with his club and lion 
ſkin. Coxordlooked ſomewhat more compoſed than Piety, having in her arms 
a bundle of rods, which a Cupid tied with a red ribbon. Roma, dreſt in whit 
or light blue, under a purple robe embroidered with gold, held in her right 
hand a pike, and in the left, a laurel branch; on her head the had an helme: 
and buſkins on her legs. ; 

Now, we ought to weigh the meanings of theſe things. Providence is to 
be confidered as the chief ruler of worldly affairs, debaſing and raiſing empires 
as ſhe pleaſes. The three gifts of long Life, Health and Proſperity, are bleſſings 
flowing from her. The corporeal virtues are the effects of might, whence they 
proceed : the firſt is Religion, the ſecond Valour, and the third Concord; 
theſe eſtabliſhed Roma, in her power, and increaſed it. In relation to art, lt 
us obſerve, with what ingenuity and uncommonneſs the maſter has executed 
thoſe pictures: I ſay uncommonnets, ſince I never ſaw them handled by any 
other after ſuch a manner. Firſt, Provideace is in the greateſt depth, and, 
according to guels, thrice as big as the life. The three gifts, which ſhe ſend; 
down, being ſomewhat lower, are not half ſo big; and the undermoſt, to wit, 
Roma, and the characters accompanying her, are till ſmaller, yet ſomewhat 
larger than the life. 

Providence has no bounds, always maintaining her uncontrolled power with- 
out diminution; and though the three gifts, which flow from her, are but ſmall 
parts, yet, with reſpe& to the undermoſt figures, they are much bigger, and 
keep among them their own forms, as reigning over them. The three other 
on the undermoſt clouds being but corporeal virtues, are therefore much mal 
ler than the preceeding, and appeared with leſs majeſty : nevertheleſs Rm 
excels, and ſhews herſelf bigger; intimating thereby her growth and improve: 
ment. Her fitting on clouds implies, in my opinion, her rifing above al 
other powers of the world. 

This would be a monſtrous defign, if art, with reſpe& to perſpective, were 
not duly obſerved : but, by this means, the piece looked ſo perfect, that! 
judged it could not otherwiſe be good ; for the undermoſt group, as quite lon, 
was very ſtrong ; the middlemoſt, according to its diſtance, ſomewhat fainter; 
and the uppermoſt, very faint, and almoſt imperceptible. 

This emblem bears a myſterious interpretation, and may, in gener, be 
applied to all the governments in the world, provided the figure of Roma be 
altered, and another ſubſttuted, as things require. Inſtead of Aculapius we mi 
repreſent health, by the figure of a woman, and in the place of Hercules s 
ſame; taking for Valour an heroine, holding an oaken branch in her rigit 
hand, with a lion on her ſhield. 

In treating formerly of this ſort of fables, we have called them emblems 
tical, carrying a myſtic ſenſe, whether they be mundane or ſpiritual ; howerch 
as a diſtinction between both, and to ſhew that this is mundane and hiſtorics 
we muſt obſerve, that it is not intermixed with any emblematic figures, _ 
have a ſpiritual ſenſe, except thoſe of Aſculapius and Hercules, which there1dr 


in this work I reject as unfit, and only proper for poetic and 1 — 
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jects; as if, inſtead of Roma, were introduced Troja or MHgina, which are do- 
minions no where now ſubſiſting but in the poetic writings; we find that this 
emblem, like its ſubject, is not only mundane and heatheniſh, as the ſtory 
of Horatius proves, but that therein is alſo expreſt the force or myſterious ſenſe 
by thoſe heatheniſh figures. 

Now, if it be aſked, why this cieling piece does not allude to the perſon of 
Floratius, as that in the tenth chapter to Hercules: my opinion is, that the con- 
clufion of the ſtory, ſo far as it reſpects him, is contained in the ſecond picture: 
for here we cannot expect any deification, nor do the gods intertere in the 
matter : they regard only thoſe who are reckoned in their number, ſuch as 
Aineas, Hercules, Memnon, and others of godly race. 


CHAP. XIII. The Fable of Caliſto, adapted to the Corinthian 
Order, in the Upper-ſtory. 


AM delighted to relate here, in four pieces, the wonderfully embelliſhed 
ſtory of Caliſto, and her deification; as not unworthy, in my judgment, to 
adorn ſo fine an apartment as this laſt, which was of the Grinthian Order, and 
very magnificent, as well with reſpect to the extraordinary thoughts as their 
artful turn; the concluſion whereot renders this work moſt perfect. 

The firſt piece was as follows, 

Caliſto, tired with hunting, went to repoſe in the ſhade of the trees; Jupiter, 
enamoured with her, came to delude her in the ſhape of Diana, and gratified 
his paſſion, notwithſtanding all her efforts to the contrary. 

There, on the right fide of the piece, on an eminence, the innocent creature 
was fitting under the trees, not at reſt, but full of concern, ſhame, and dread, 
melted into tears, with her hand on the edge of a fountain ; her trefles, half 
looſed, hung careleſly over her naked ſhoulders ; her chaſte boſom was above 
half bare, and her legs uncovered to unſeemlineſs, ſufficiently ſnewed her ſor- 
rowful fate. Jupiter, the author of it, was ſeen a little off, next the middle of 
the piece, above the horizon, not as a diſguiſed or pretended Diana, but the 
chiet of the gods, ſhining with majeſty, with his diadem on his head, and in 
his purple robe; not as a thunderer, with lightnings and tempeſts, but only 
attended by his eagle. The cruel and degenerate lover ſeemed to deride her 
lorrow, having his left hand up at his breaſt, as if he meant, that he had got 
bis will; wherefore, penetrating the clouds, he advanced through the air, for- 
Making the miſerable woman. The unmerciful - incendiary, Cupid, was extin- 
guithing his torch in the fountain, looking at Jupiter, who, with his pointing 
Iceptre, commanded him to do ſo. Diana was ſeen in the off-ſcape, in a valley, 
with her retinue of nymphs. The landſcape was delightful and woody : here 
and there appeared ſome river gods. Behind Califto, among the trees, ſtood a 
term of Priapus in ſhades. I attentively viewed the aforeſaid three figures, and 
reflected to myſelf, how well they acted their parts; clearly opening the matter, 
even to the very term, which, though it might be placed there accidentally, yet 


3 contributed towards the expreſſion. X22 Second 
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Second Pifture. 


The unhappy Caliſto, bemoaning her misfortune, and full of ſhame and fer, 
and diſcarded by her miſtreſs, was ſeeking ſhelter in ſolitudes: yet the jealoy; 
Funo ſpyed and found her there. 

On the left fide of the piece, appeared the ſuperior goddeſs of heaven, 
glittering, coifed with peacock's feathers, inſtead of a diadem, or royal he, 
ornament, and ſeeming to turn about, as ſhe was ſtepping on a cloud in or. 
der to go upwards : ſhe was dreſſed in her blue garment, and held her fceptre WIE 
in her right hand, on the right hip, charging Helliſi Rage, or Revenge, which 1 


attended and was at her back, to puniſh the innocent Callſo; and lifted up = © 
her left arm, and the fingers ſtreight up, ſhe with a ſevere and envious look, 
reproached the oppreſſed creature, with lying with her conſort. Revenge was 15 
beating with ſerpents and adders, befides her {moaking pitch-torch, the mi. 0 
ſerable Caliſo; who now had no more of her former ſhape, except her cloaths, * 
which fell a prey to the helliſh fury; there lay the quiver, here the how, A 
yonder the girdle; as I conceived, it was a ſhe-bear who ſhook oft choſe cloaths, 9 
and was taken to flight. Being now metamorpoſed into ſo frightful a monde, g 
by the immoveahle jealouſy of Juno; the, in her flight, looked up to heaven, WT 
ſeeming, by her bellow, to move Jupiter to piety. This landſcape was alſo a WIRE 
dark wood, filled here and there with ſleeping river-gods : among the trees ap- . 
peared ſome wild beaſts running about, and a lion in a bottom on the right fi of - 
near a rock, drinking at a river: up and down aroſe ſome palm and other tres. 3 
After this piece, another preſented, the ſubject whereof was this. | | wr 
Arcas ſon of the deluded and now metamorphoſed Culiſto, was fifteen years of N 
age, when, according to his cuſtom, going a hunting, he met with a frightful ſhe. C 
bear which came towards him, not to hurt him, as he thought, but, if poſiible, bac 
to make herſelf known to him; yet ignorant that ſhe was his mother, ſtoutly pre- an 
pared to ſhoot her. Jupiter, from heaven, ſeeing this in pity hindred tie I 
matricide. the 
Third Picture. bes 
; a 5 : rig 
Here, on the right fide of the piece, Arcas appeared gently ſtepping forth fn arm 
behind ſome trees, and putting an arrow into his bow, in order to ſhoot i» G0 
mother, unknown to him in that ſhape. But Mercury, flying down ſuddenls, Wea, 
with-held his arm; at whom he therefore looked back. The celeſtial meſſenge 8 1001 
ſtaring behind at the ſhe-bear, which was on the ſecond ground, intimating wit 0 
his ſtaff in his left hand, that ſhe ſhould take to flight, which ſhe ſeemed to dd TH 
ſhe ſtood upright, with her under-parts towards him, and the upper turned 1 look 
the left, ſwaying towards the road. The way ſhe took was apparent, beginning 3 
from her feet like duſt, or thin vapours, altering, by degrees, into clouds, which 3 50 


ran winding about her, and at laſt mixed with the air, wherein Jupller appear 
yet very faint, and almoſt imperceptible. In the clouds by him, on his right 
fide, but ſo:newhat lower and more forward, ſat the three Fatal ſiſters, of _— 
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Clotho was ſpinning the thread, Lacheſis winding it on the reel, and Atrapas ready to 
cut it, which Jupiler obſerving, laid his left hand on the ſciffors, holding up his 
ſceptre in the other, with his mouth a little open; ſhe, ſurpriſed at this, turned 
towards him. Arcas ſtood aſtride, with his breaſt projecting. Behind him, on 
and near a ſtone lay ſome game, as an hind, fox, hare, &c. together with a gar- 
ment, which I judged to be his. Low againſt the ſaid ſtone lay a river-god, with 
his vaſe. This landſcape was woody like the others. The ſhe bear, about the 
middle of the piece, appeared in the ſhade againſt the light off-ſcape. On the 
left fide on the ſecond ground, or at the extremity of the firſt, was a ruined tomb, 
with ſome cyprefles ; and behind, on a further ground, arole a large rock. 

After this, I was curious to view diligently the cieling-piece, as the conelluſion 
of this artful work, and I found it thus : 

Jupiter affected with the ſorrowful fate of Caliſio, does, notwithſtanding Tuno's 
hatred, glorify her with the radiant brightneſs of the North-ſtar, which among the 
conſtelations, 1s named the Great Bear, and is followed by the Little Bear, into 
which her fon Arcas was transformed. 


Fourth Pidture. 


Underneath in the piece, the youth was ſeen flying upwards, purſuing his mo- 
ther with a bow and arrow, and ſupported by ſome Cupids : he appeared back- 
wards, without any fore-ſhortening, with his right arm, with the arrow extended 
and the other with the bow behind, having a quiver by his fide. Jupiter ſome- 
what above him on the right fide, ſitting on a cloud, and large-fized, was, with 
m erect ſceptre, ſhewing him the zodiac, wherein a particular bright ſtar appeared 
We cry glittering. The bear was ſeen rifing a little beyond the ſaid ſtar, looking 
back upwards, and being encompaſſed with a great ſhining light in the ſhape of a 
tar, which enlightened the whole piece; her hind paws reſted on the clouds, 
EF which, befide her, from Jupiter, off to the left fide roſe under her. Quite on 
$ 0c left fide fat Juno on the rainbow, looking enviouſly at Arcas ; ſhe leaned her 
bead on her left hand, with the elbow on the rainbow, and lay half turned to the 
Fight, her under parts inclining towards Arcas, and the upper from him: her right 
arm and ſceptre croſſed her body. At her feet, on the clouds, lay tome water- 
gods and goddefles, as ſub- directors of the clouds and dew. Behind her ſtood her 
peacock, with its tail fo ſpread as ſeemingly to ſerve for a diadem. Iris appeared 
booking upwards behind her with an hand over her eyes to ſhade them from the 
beams of the ſtar. Diana and Apollo fat behind her. Juno and thoſe fitting be- 
Ineath her were ſhaded by the driving clouds above. Diana, Apollo, and others, 
looked ſmilling. Jupiter appeared directly in the light, of equal height with the 
F bear. Juno was a little lower, and the river-gos and Arcas bencath her: he was 
WA youth of ſmall ſize, receiving his light from the ſtar above. | 

* Thus the work concluded with the deification of the unhappy Califfo, a fecond 
"a me metamorphoſed. It would be troubleſome to relate all the particulars of ir, 
and 
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and needleſs to the knowing: wherefore, I ſhall only ſubjoin the general diſpoſ. 
tion of the lights and ſhaded parts. Jupiter and Arcas were ſtrongly lighted 2gzinſt 
the blue of the ſky on the right fide, Funo contrarily, on the left fide where the 
ſtar was dark. The foremoſt water-god under Juno, received a little light fron 
above, holding his hand over his cyes, 


Aui madverſion. 


This fable clearly ſhews how beautiful bodies are polluted by uncleanneſs; for 
in a ſhort time after Caliſto was delivered of her ſon Arcas, Funo transforined her 
as a puniſhment of her unchaſtity, into a ſhe-bear, a beaſt ſo deformed, as to be 
reckoned among monſters. The aforeſaid evil has ſuch direful effects, that the 
fruit or children of unlawful love mortally hate their guilty parents ; for beauty 
ſtained with unchaſtity, is of no account in the eyes of the virtuous, and what be. 
fore created wonder, is now a mark of infamy. Ovid, in an elegant and artful 4 
manner, aſſigns Caliſto a notable place in the northern hemiſphere, and ſhews 7» WW 
nas intreating Thetis, that thoſe ſtars (according to the belief of the heathens) might 


never refreſh themſelves in the ſea, in order to pourtray wonderfully her eternal 
ſhame, as ſurpaſſing the other capital ſtars, and having ſuch a ſtation near the 
Northern Pole, that, as this pole or point of the axis is above our horizon, this 
ſtar, whatever courſe it takes, can never be out of our ſight, and therefore her 
crime be as little out of our memories. 

hut a more chriſtian-like inference may be, that the polluted ſoul abhorring he: 
crime, by true repentance gained a moſt glorious and ſhining aſpect, beſides : 
fixed ſtation in the heavens ;. ſctting an example to others like Mary e 
whoſe crimes, through repentance, were not only expiated, but, by an incorrup 
table glory intirely blotted out. 

The truth of this ſtory, taking off the poetic maſk, is, that Arcas, ſon of Jupitr 
and the nymph Caliſto, taught the Arcadians (who pretended to be the moſt ancien 5 
people of the earth, nay, older than the moon, as Plutarch intimates in his 70 5 

3 


and 92d Roman queſtions, boaſting to be ſprung from the earth, and ther: fr 
made great account of the oak and beech-trees and their fruit, after king Pelaſgi 
had taught them to make it their food, which before was only herbs and roots, 
to till the ground and ſow corn; which knowledge he learned of Triptolemss, 102 
of Cres; and afterwards to make bread of it: alfo how to weave woollen clotis 
for covering their bodies; likewiſe inuring them to many civilities. In acknow- 
ledgment of which benefaction, and in honour to him, they named their count!) 
Arcadia, which before was called Pelaſpia, as Pauſanias, in his Arcadia teſtifies. 


CHA? 
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. 
t 
0 
n WE CHAP. XIV. Deſcription of the inward View of the Temple of 
1 Apollo. 
E have before, in treating of Painter: like beauty, deſcribed the outſide of 
this temple; we ſhall now, according to promiſe, ſhew the inſide of it, 
keeping our former method of writing as if we had really viewed it. 
or Stepping into the portico, I ſaw over the door of the entrance a carved lyre; 
* whence I inferred that this edifice was ſacred to Apollo. Going into it, I was 
. tranſported with the ſight of all the fine things ſo artfully worked and of ſuch 


rich materials. 

In the middle ſtood the figure of the god on a high pedeſtal. At the four angles 
of this pedeſtal ſat the Four Seaſons, each holding an horn filled with the particu- 
lar fruits and flowers of the ſeaſons. All theſe were of beautiful plain white 

# marble, The figure of Apollo was naked, crowned with laurel, and holding a 
ght ſceptre in its hand, 

The floor was inlaid with variety of coſtly ſtones in the form of a terreſtrial 
globe, in the center whereof ſtood the aforeſaid figure. 

The arch-work was azure blue, but I could not certainly perceive it to be Mo- 
ſaic; it was adorned with the ſeven planets, and other conſtelations, all in gold. 
Near the windows, between the two pilaſters, were niches filled with figures, each 
repreſenting one of the months of the year; they had the form of young men, and 
were cut in whitiſh marble. 

The whole building confiſted alſo of marble, but not fo fine as that of the 
We figures ; for here and there under the niches in the mouldings, and about the 
W windows it was veiny. In a baſement running round the temple, was carved a 
continued baſs relief; the figures of it were about four feet high, and of fine white 
# ſtone, The other infide diviſion was the ſame as we have already deſcribed it to 
be without; the undermoſt part being compoſed of the Toxic Order, the middle- 
= moſt of the Roman, and the upper of the Corinthian. 

# Orerthe firſt cornices appeared terms, inſtead of pilaſters ; theſe repreſented the 
hours, and with their heads ſupported the cupola ; they were in the ſhape of young 
& virgins, to the number of twenty-four. It would be tedious to deſcribe them, 

auch their badges of diſtinction ſingly ; and the rather, fince Ceſar Ripa has ſo 

| handſomely done it. | 
= Next, Itook notice of the orderly diſpoſition and proportion, which was ju- 

diciouſly obſerved throughout the building; for Apelio's figure was, as I gueſſed, 
eight feet high, and thoſe about him ſeven feet and an half; the young men, re- 
# preſenting the months, were ſeven feet, and the terms for the hours, fix, or fix and 
half, This proportion not only ſeemed ſo large, but the imagined height really 
appeared to me to be ſuch, without abatement for diſtance, as ſeen from under- 

neath. Reflecting on this neatneſs, I thought it ſtrange for people of ſenſe, nay, 

J | great 
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great maſters, to agree, that a large window ſhould come over a ſmall one, ora 
giant be ſet above a young child, and how ſuch things ſhould look becoming, 
The undermoſt baſs reliefs confiſt of ſmaller figures than thoſe in the upper work, 
not without reaſon, for the walling wherein they ſtand, as well as that figure. 
work, bear throughout the building; neverthcleſs, he, who duly conſiders the 
matter, and ſuch a ſight, will ſoon alter his opinion; for ſince Apollo, or the ſun, 
is the largeſt of all created things, and the chief of the univerſe, obſerved by th; 
heathens, by his quality among irrational creatures, as the father of the four «x. 
ſons, he is the biggeſt and principal figure. The four ſeaſons, brought forth hy 
him, are ſomewhat leſs, and the months inferior to them in bigneſs, to which the 
hours muſt give way again, becauſe twenty-four of them make but one natural 
day. We ought alſo to obſerve, that the four ſeaſons are of a more compoſed 
countenance : the months repreſent young men ſtill growing, and the hours ſhey 
nimble virgins. 

Is not this divifion very elegant, with reſpect to architecture, ſince every thing 
keeps its relation and property? A good architect employs his thoughts about 
all thoſe particular objects, in the compartion of halls and apartments; according 
to which, a good maſter ought to accommodate himſelf in the painting ot 


buildings. 


The End of the EIGH TH BOOK. 
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ART of PAINTING. 
* 
ut - 
No : B O O K IX. 
ot 
Of the Painting of ClELINGs, or PLAFONDS. 
CHAP. I. Of Cieling-Painting in general. 
NN, MONG all the parts of Painting, none is ſo difficult as that of 
a {3 ornamenting Cielings, though many think it eaſy, even more eaſy 
7 than an upright piece on a wall or over a chimney : this is owing to 
A* ignorance, and an indifference in ſome people what their cielings 
are daubed with, ſo as they be but quickly finiſhed, dazzle the eye 
and colt little, Formerly they were contented with foliage ſlightly painted, for 
ſaring expence, and that in places of conſequence only; whereas now, according 
to the preſent ſtate of the painters and times, they can have other things for the 
ſame price, and the painter making no great matter of it, they lay hold of the 
opportunity, cauſing the whole cicling to be filled with hiſtories and emblems, 
v hether they be ſuitable or not. 
+ VWeſcethatall things from ſmall beginnings improve, and at laſt come to per- 
fection, through the induſtry of judicious artiſts: even ſo it is in painting; tor I 
remember to have ſeen many cielings with figures, landſcapes, ſea-fights, battles, 
ec. v:thout any fore-ſhortening, as if painted on an upright wall; and others 
E Gp bict were repreſented from underneath more or leſs, and yet without fore- 
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ſhortening ; as alſo ſome which fore-ſhortened, but had no point of fght : whence 
It is evident, that without regard to perſpective, ſuch pieces cannot poſſibly be 
brought to the aforeſaid perfection. Now, for order fake, let us examine into 
the name of this branch. 

The word ( Plafond) is French, and fignifies a flat or level ſuperficies, fit to he 
covered with boards or cloth, whereon to paint or plaiſter ſuch repreſentations ot 
ornaments as we think proper, conſiſting moſtly of hiſtories with flying figures 
ſkies with birds, flowers, and many other things : but the true ſenſe of the word 
(Plafond) imports, A cicling of Halls, Apartments, Temples or Galleries, even 
all that hangs over head and is parellel with the ground. Such pieces are called 
Optical, becauſe they muſt be viewed from an aſſigned diſtance, without which, 

ey unavoidably appear miſ-ſhapen, as we ſhall hereafter ſhew. 

In the matter itſelf we ought to conſider the nature of a plafond, or cielins 
painting, and wherein it differs from a wall painting; as firſt, in the fore-ſhorten. 
ing of the objects, and ſecondly, in the colour; I ſpeak with reſpect to the objccts 
contained in one and the other, ſuch as buildings, baluſtrades, figures, and other 
things occurring in ordonnances; all which, in an hanging picture, retain their 
perfect heights and breadths, ſhortening in thickneſs only; whereas, in plafonds, 
or ciclings, neither height, meaſure nor proportion are to be obſerved ; in a word, 
every thing fore-ſhortens, except the bafis and the cap or top : what is round re- 
mains ſo, and what is ſquare keeps its angles, whether in the middle, in profile, 
high or low. As for the colours, they doubtleſs muſt alſo differ much from thoſe 
of hanging pictures, for they ought to appear more beautiful, not only inthe 
light, but alſo in the ſhades, I mean in a clear light, as we may eaſily appre- 
hend. 

We ought moreover to know, that by means of optics or practical perſpedtire, 
we can make crooked things look ſtrait, hollow or riſing ones flat and even, and 
cauſe them outwardly to appear what they really are not; as the famous F. Nicem 
and others have plainly demonſtrated. Wherefore, we need not wonder, that ſ 
few painters excel in this branch of the art, fince they are little converſant with 
the practical part of perſpective, though without it it is impoſſible to execute: 
good cieling-piece. It is certain that many painters are raſh enough to undertake 
ſuch a piece of work, and ſometimes they happen to perform good things, (tor 
laboriouſneſs and daily practice often contribute much) nevertheleſs they do nt 
inquire whether their methods be the ſhorteſt or longeſt, commonly chuſing that 
which firſt offers, drudging withcut certainty, and led by meer chance, 


— 


— 


CHAP. II. Of the uſual Difficulties in Cieling- Painting. 


IRST, we are at a great ſtand, becauſe we cannot uſe the life either in the 
nudities or ſlying draperies, though they be the principal objects. 


Secondly, Becauſe we cannot, without great trouble, find the true and certain 


places of the ſigures we introduce; for which reaſon, they muſt moſtly be done 
by gueſs, 
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Thirdly, Becauſe we cannot duly view the work as long as it is on the eaſel. 
Whence 

Laſtly, It follows, that the maſter is always in pain for the effect of the paint- 
ing in being fixed in its place. | 

Theſe difficulties are not a little vexatious, even to one who underſtands his 
buſineſs; for it is otherwiſe with thoſe who make more uſe of their hands than 
heads, that is, who work without foundation, though theſe ought to be more 
careful than others. Paint as many cielings as you pleaſe, as long as you do not 
believe that there are grounds and rules for it, and remain in this ignorance, you 
will never ſurmount the aforeſaid difficulties, The moſt ſkilful matter is often at 
a loſs in this part of painting. Let us then in the firſt place learn perſpective, and 
what it ſhews us ; fince thereby only we may arrive at this laudable ſtudy, which 
otherwiſe is impoſhble. 


CHAP. III, Of fore-ſhortening Objects in Cielings. 


T is obvious, that the off-ſcape in a common picture, is the part which retires 
| or goes off from us, leſſens and grows faint, and that the horizon is an utmoſt 
diſtance limiting our fight. 

Contrary, in cielings, our off-ſcape and boundary of fight is the firmament or 
farrv ſky ; whereby objects, the higher they are, leſſen the more, even to inſenſi- 
bility, not only in their proportions and neatneſs, but alſo in their colours. 

Here we ought to obſerve, that all objects of what ſhape or form ſoever, keep 
their due breadth, provided they are parallel with the horizon : for inſtance, place 
a ſquare ſtone ſo as to be viewed directly againſt it, or a figure in the ſame manner. 
(In Plate LXI. we exhibit a ſquare body.) Here you ſee that the top and bottom 
of the ſaid ſtone keep their ſquares, and that the upper and under corners of it fall 
perpendicularly from the point of fight ; moreover, that, however the ſaid ſquare 
is turned, thetop and body always make a right angle, and conſequently the 
hindermoſt extremity is parallel with the foremoſt. It is the fame with figures of 
other objects. 

Place, for inſtance, a man on one or other ſide of the piece, ſtanding up- 
right, and the point of fight in the middle; let him be in profile, and have both 
his ſhoulders of equal height, and you will then perceive that the ſhoulders, from 
one to the other keep to their full breath, and their figure its full thickne's from 


top to toe. Thus we ſee evidently, that there is no other fore-ſhortening than in 


the length ; or to ſay better, in the height ; and the more the figures, or other 
objects, riſe and approach the point of fight, the ſhorter and more miſ-ſhapen 
they become; becauſe in their breadth they retain their meaſure and proportion, 
as before has been ſaid. This is a principal rule, and ought always to be obſerved. 
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As for buildings, A. Baſſe gives full precepts touching them, in the latter par 
of his book of Perſpective; yet I have room to ſay, that when we would place 
columns over columns for galleries, we ought to draw a riſing line through their 
centers, from the baſis or ground to the point of fight, even through each balif. 
ter, and thus find the due proportion of their heights as well as the breadths, by 
the help of a gradation line. 

This, with reſpect to proportion, muſt likewiſe be obſerved in deſigning fioures 
and other objects, as I ſhall hereafter ſhew by examples. x 

This fort of painting is not only the moſt artful but alſo the moſt difficult, 3 
J have before ſaid ; becauſe, although we underſtand the rules and practice of it, 
it appears nevertheleſs diſagreeable and detormed ; which no one can be a judge 
of but the maſter himſelf, unleſs it be put up in its proper place, and ſeen at 


the due diſtance, 
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CHAP. IV. Of the Sizes of Cieling Figures, 


c 
HE figures which we paint in cielings, ought not to exceed the common 
ſize of a man, to wit, fix feet and an half, when they are ſo low as to be 
even with the cieling ; but being higher, and fitting on clouds or flying, they - 
muſt leſſen and go off, as perſpective teaches. Yet we may repreſent the deitic 
as big ag we pleaſe, provided they be not painted with more ſtrength than other c 


tigures; it even ſometimes happens, that when they almoſt vaniſh out of fight, 


they have yet human bigneſs. 
Sun-ſhine is the moſt proper and agreeable in ſpiritual repreſentations. 


As for the glory of each deity in particular, they keep it when they appear to 


men, but when they are repreſented in heaven it is a mixture of many ſmaller, po- 
ducing one great ſhining. To do this artfully is not a matter of the leaſt con- ; 
quence; and he is a great maſter, who, inſtead of dark, thick and heavy cloud WF 
like wool-ſacks, places his figures on thin, tranſparent and almoſt inſenfible vv WW 
; pours. 
It will not be improper, in this chapter, to mention ſomething of flying figures Wa 
in the air. F th 
Though the air be ſeldom without a wind, and this may always be ſomewha We er 
perceived, it is nevertheleſs not adviſable to make it appear in cielings; becaue, Wnt ta 
if the wind were ſtirring, the figures flying before it would ſeem to be motionles; oer 
and contrarily, thoſe which are ſitting or ſtanding ſhew as much violence as, «ie: 
flying ones: for this reaſon no wind muſt come into the piece but what the e the 
locity of each figure cauſes, that we may plainly ſee by what motion the drape the 
ries are ſlung, as alſo the places the figures are going to or returning from, obe age 
gently waving and the other nimble and ſwift. | ane 
The different ſtuffs are very proper to this on ſuch occaſions, and they ver) 2 


much conduce to expreſs the matter; as the reflexion of ruffling filks for — 
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fizures and which are gently deſcending, thin and fleazy filk for ſwift and down- 
flying figures, and the moſt pliant or thick filk or ſtuff for ficting, lying or ſtand- 
ing ones. The ſecret and importance of a fine ſtirring cicling piece hes chiefly 
herein. 

As for the making of the coloured ſtuffs of flying figures, becauſe they cannot 
be put on the layman, and therefore not painted after the life, we cannot lay 
down any rules about them ; nothing but a good conception and natural judg- 
ment, joined to continual practice and obſervation, can bring the artiſt to per- 
form it. We muſt uſe theſe means, and be perfect in them; obſerving what 
{tuff is moſt proper to the occaſion, as we have before intimated. 

We ought alſo to take care that the thin ſtuffs be warm and tranſparent againſt 
the light, whereby they cauſe an agreeable effect againſt the faint ſky ; likewiſe 
that the flying figures never ſeem to be upright, as if ſtanding, much leſs to be 
ſtanding ; but always fitting, kneeling, lying or flying, unleſs in the caſe of peo- 
ple ſuppoſed to be on cielings or galleries, who then are either ſtanding, ſtoop- 
ing or kneeling, as the ſubject requires, 

Let me ſay, that we ought ſometimes to make ſome additions to the diſpoſition 
of the general and particular objects; but with as much caution as poſſible, that 
the inability of the artiſt and the deficiency of the work may not appear. 


CHAP. V. Method for viewing a Cieling-pikce on the Eaſel, as iff on 
the Cieling. 

\ \ E have already obſerved the difficulties arifing in cielings, with reſpect to 
the uſe of the life, and in laying down rules ſubſervient to it. Now, 

had I my fight I ſhould certainly find out ſome ; but fince this is impracticable 

without figural demonſtration, and I cannot poſſibly verbally do it, I ſhall never- 

theleſs ſhew ſome methods, which, though they may ſeem trifling, have always 

been of ſervice to me and of little trouble in their uſe. 

After ſketching my ordonnance upon paper, I fixed it againſt a low cieling ; 
then taking a looking glaſs and fitting under it, I with eaſe exactly conſidered 
every thing, obſerving what was wanting in it, and thus I marked and corrected 
taults as much as poſhbly I could, Next, I drew each figure, whether naked 
or cloathed, after the life, in ſuch manner as ſhall hereafter be ſhewn. Then I 
dcad-coloured my piece with ſuch light as I thought proper. After this I took 
the looking glaſs again and held it over my head, in order to view commodiouſly 
the piece ſtanding behind me, inclining a little backwards on the eaſel as if it were 
againſt the cieling, and caſting my eyes every where, firſt on the general deſign 
and then on the particular parts; this examen I repeated, till, by ſeveral correc- 
tions, I found that I had brought the piece to my fancy. Here be mindful not 
to take too near a diſtance, to the end the glaſs may take in the whole piece; 

for 
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for which reaſon I ſometimes got with the looking glaſs on a chair or table, and 
having my pallet and pencils. in readineſs, and brought my piece into ſuch for- 
wardneſs, I finithed it without further looking back. 

I will now, tor the ſervice of thoſe who may find it uſeful and neceſlary, ao 
treat, 


CHAP. VI. of Deſigning after the Life, for the Uſe of Cielin 


Painters. 


E muſt not flatter ourſelves, that cieling painting can be performed with- 
out good knowledge in proportion, fince, as has been ſaid, we cannr 
conveniently make uſe of the lite ; for, how great ſoever your {kill may be, you 
will find difficulty enough, though the life were before you, to bring it on the 
cloth. Nevertheleſs, to thew that it may be done, and that I have often uſed the 
life, I ſhall, for the ſervice of thoſe who are not ſparing of pains, lay down my 
manner of doing it. 
After I had ſet the model, whether of man or woman, on an high place, ac- 
cording to my ſketch, I fat down on the floor with my back againſt the ſcaffold, 
with a lodking-glaſs between my legs, which I moved and turned about fo long, 
till the model appeared in it in ſuch a manner as I wanted according to my point 
of ſight; and then defigning it on drawing paper as correct as poſſible, I painted 
after this deſign without any trouble. | 

As for the dreſſes I managed them in the ſame manner, caſting the garment on 
the layman according to my ſketch ; I mean without flying, which is a thing in. 
poſſible and depends only on imagination. I then placed the layman, thus dret- 
ſed, on an high treſſel, and fat down againſt it in the manner aforeſaid, and mad: 
a deſign of the dreſs; if it was a flying or lying figure, I made ſhift with pack- 
thread, wires, or ſuch like means, as well as I could, ſparing for no trouble, when 
the matter was important and I had a mind to do ſomething fine. 

I uſed the ſame method in defigning after all ſorts of plaiſters, as faces, vaſcs, 
urns, ornaments, capitals, feſioons of flowers, &c. in order to have them from 
underneath. Thus I maſtered the greateſt difficulties occurring in this ſtudy, 
However, I did not this before my cloth was in readineſs for it, that I might not 
miſtake ; fince, notwithſtanding all our care in ſome things, eſpecially upright 
ſtanding objects, we may ealily be deceived. 

As to the preparation of the cloths for our defign, as likewiſe the dead-o- 
louring, in order to finiſh, and thereby refreth our memories, I ſhall now treat of 
them. 

Firſt, I fix the point of fight either within or without the piece, as my place 
of ſtanding direfts ; then I rike with a chalked thread, from the ſaid point, 25 
many lines over my picce as I find neceflary to ſerve all my upright ſtanding ob- 


jects, viz. baluſters, columns, pilaſters, figures, &c. which I ſuppoſe to be pr 
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-ndicular : I alſo ftrike ſome diagonals, or ſlope lines, from that fide of the piece 
whence the light comes, either right or left, parallel and equidiſtant from each 
other. Theſe put me in mind how high or low the light falls on my objects: if 
they run parallel with the baſe, the objects are lighted entirely from the fide z 
if oblique or ſloping, as before is ſaid, they lighten a little fronting ; and if they 
fall from on high from the point of fight, the light comes directly fronting, as is 
vifible in the examples, Numb. 1, 2, 3, in Plate LXII. 

I think myſelf obliged here to propoſe to the artiſt a ſmall practice of my 
own invention, and, in my opinion, of little trouble, but certain great advantage 
to cieling painters ; fince we find that although there are certain rules, yet they 
cannot be put in uſe without the greateſt trouble, application, and loſs of time, 
unleſs aided by ſome practice or other, or by ſome artful inſtrument ; like Aftro- 
nomy, which, how demonſtrative ſoever, has its globe and aſtrolabe ; Architec- 
ture, its plan and level; Geometry, the oval, triangle, ſquare and compaſles ; 
Mathematics, algebra, &c. But to return to my invention. 

I firſt mould ſome wax puppets, as we have ſhewn in the 6th Chapter of Or- 
donnance, as big and as many as I think proper ; next I take as many pointed 
wires, ſome long, others ſhort, whereon to ſtick the puppets, and keep them 


from bending, whether they be made ſtanding, lying, flying, or fitting : this 
being done, I take an oblong wooden trough, lined with tin, of what bigneſs I 
think proper, and three or four fingers deep, for the placing as many puppets as 
l pleaſe. Into the corners I put ſome pins or ſcrews to falten a cover of wood 
or tin fitting the trough, and made full of little holes wherein to ſtick the afore- 
W faid wired puppets, and fo as they may turn eafily : then I fill the trough with 
clay or kneaded bran, and thus my machine is in readineſs. Now when I make 
E uſe of it I ſtick my puppets, bent and turned according to my deſign, on the 
ies, and through the holes into the clay where | would have them, one high, 
W :nother low, one ſtooping forwards, another leaning back, &c. as the ſubject 
W :cquires, which will then ſtand immoveable. 


My ſcheme being in this forwardneſs, I lean the whole machine back on a ta- 
ble, be the light left or right, and then lightly defign the figures in the manner 


bare ſhewed with the lines. I can give the machine ſuch a light as I deſire, 
= <tther from afide, fronting, or from on high, a common, ſun-fhine, or candle- 


light, 
Now for perfecting this ſketch and conveniently. painting after it, I ſet my 


E layman, with ſuch a dreſs as each figure requires, in the manner before laid 


down; and then, my cloth being ready, I proceed to painting. 
invented this machine in the year 1668, and put it in uſe for about five years 


nith great advantage, and with ſuch exact reflexion that I afterwards had no fur- 


ther occaſion for it, though I never uſed more than three or at moſt four pup- 


Now the curious artiſt muſt alſo know what obſervations I made in the uſe of 


W the machine, 


Firſt, as Plate LXIIL ſhews, I put one puppet coming directly down, quite 


We <xtended, namely, with the head and feet both on a line, and then ob- 


ſerved 
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ſerved that there was not the leaſt fore-ſhortening, all the parts having their full 
lengths, 

A ſecond puppet I ſet upright, ſtanding in profile on one ſide of the point of 
ſight, and found it fore- ſhortened in all its parts. 

A third I ſer flying upwards from behind forwards, and perceived that the 
members fore- ſhortened ſomewhat more than thoſe of the firſt and ſomewhar > 
than thoſe of the ſecond. ; 

A fourth I placed fitting with its upper parts upright, the thighs parallel, and 
the legs like the upper parts, and obſerved, that when it was quite in profile, the 
upper parts and legs fore-ſhortened and the thigh kept its full. length, as it al 
did when 1n a front poſition. 

Having made a firm impreſſion of theſe things in my thoughts, I had no ſur. 
ther occaſion for that method. 

We ſhall now ſay ſomething, 


— 


3 


CHAP. VII. Of the Colouring of flying Figures. 


EREIN we muſt obſerve, that in cieling- painting it is the ſame as in 
| landſcapes. Firſt, we rub in the greateſt light of the fky, then all pars 
about it; next the higheſt and moſt faint objects, and then the lower and more 
near ones; and in caſe a baluſtrade be repreſented, it muſt be the laſt : the rea 
of this I have ſhewn in treating of the dead-colouring of hiſtories and landſcapes, 

Morcover, as in a fine landſcape the ſky principally governs all things, and 
without it no proper diſtance can be given to the picture, ſo it is the ſame in:? 
cieling- piece with figures flying through the air; for it is impoſſible to make 
objects riſe, unleſs they have ſome communication with the air. Nor is it enoug? 
for objects going off higher and further from us, to be painted fainter and fainter, 
as in a drawing or print, but the colour muſt alſo be ſhewn, and as the air is co- 
loured ſo mult the objects partake of it, I mean in their ſhades ; for if the air ve 
blue, yellow, or red, the ſhades ought likewiſe to have a mixture of blue, hc 
low, or red. 

As to rhe light of the objects, we muſt obſerve that of what colour foerer i 
be, it breaks and grows darker as it goes off; even were the air, as I may f, 
ſnow-white, it breaks by diſtance or air interpoſing; the red becomes violet, tas 
yellow greeniſh, and the violet blue: as the objects go off from us and approe! 
the air, they are darkened; white becomes darker, pale yellow the ſame, aud 


on in other colours. 3 
omething {till remains to be remarked with reſpect to objects in the air, w.. 


8 
tliat fince the air communicates light from all parts, the broad ſhades can! 
* 4 5 * PR 1 . : KL hae? 
poly be fo dark as in a landſcape or other parts; but contraril , the car 
tous will be ſo much the ſtronger : all that is in ſhade ought to be lighter d- 


een more plain, yet ſomewhat leſs than in the light. It muſt be likewile ** 
i (2 
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that round objects have no ſurface, eſpecially on the ſhaded fide, that is to ſad, 
the out- line againſt the ſky ought to unite and vaniſh, not quite ſcumbled away, 
but made ſomewhat lighter on the edge, as we have clearly demonſtrated by the 
example of a globular body, Book I. Chap. 6. implying, that ſuch works in the 
air differ from others, to wit, that the objects againſt the {ky are more rounding 
and going off. 


CHAP. VIII. General Obſervations in painting the Cielings of Halls, 
| Galleries, &c. | 


NME firſt and principal obſervation on theſe occaſions is, that the quality and 
regularity of the architecture be firmly preſerved in all its parts. 
The ſecond obſervation concerns the grandeur of the architecture, as being 
the main matter. Painting in this caſe is only to be conſidered as an aid, to 
accompliſh it with leſs charges; wherefore ſuch care muſt be taken, that the 
Npainter's deſigns do not mar thoſe of the architect, but that both unite in ſuch a 
Wmanner as to induce the eye to take every thing for truth itſelf. 
W By the firſt obſervation, that the architecture ought to preſerve its regularity, 
e give to underſtand, that the ſtructure of the room muſt chiefly be regarded 
@ the painter in his cieling pieces, ſo as not to be hurt by making openings where 
ee ought not to be; for it is not allowable to make them every where, as big 
Wor little as we pleaſe : the cieling muſt remain cieling. All that is without the 
painting, as the ſummers, ought to have their proper thicknefles and be laſting 
ad not ſeem as tumbling, which yet through heedleflneſs ſometimes is the caſe 
We or inſtance, let us ſuppoſe the cieling divided into three pannels lined with cloth; 
re next to the windows, the ſecond in the middle over the chimney, and the third 
be next the wall; that in the middle is between two ſummers one foot in, and 
e two fide ones lie almoſt fluſh with the under parts of thoſe ſummers. Now 
the two fide cloths be, like the middle one, adorned with ſky, and the thickneſs 
WP! the ſummer (which is one foot) not painted on the cloth, the cieling on thoſe 
les is ſo much weakened, or at leaſt ſeems to be ſo, and is heavier in the 
Wile, contrary to architecture: whereas to make it look natural and according 
order, the ponderofity muſt in this caſe be on the ſides, and the middle part 
Weghteſt, that it may not ſeem to be falling on our heads. Moreover, we ought 
We obſerve, that there muſt be but one opening, and that in the middle, fince 
ere is but one point of ſight and but one place of ſtanding to view the work 
PP :dvantage, As for painting the thickneſs of the ſummer, I &nly ſaid it to 
ECtify a miſtake often committed when a cieling is made all over open, and in- 
Wea of a covering, nothing is left but a grate, which cannot be juſtified. Some 
it may paſs for a lantern, but they are miſtaken, for a lantern riſes and a 
ing lies flat; moreover the whole cieſing cannot ſerve for a lantern, becauſe of 


2 * ä the 
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the wio does in front. The principal or middle piece muſt predominate, and of 
dice be open and the others cloſed; I mean not to have any ſky or livin 

„ but baſs-reliefs, foliage, compartments or flowers, all of ſuch 2 co. 
uits with the apartment. This I judge to be the firſt and principal cat 
addy of a good cieling- painter, before he ſets about the work; for in the 
ſton of a cieling it is as with a diamond, the largeſt and moſt valuable is fg 
u the middle, and round it the leſs and leſs, 


As to the ſecond obſervation, that the art of painting is aiding to architecture, F 
and enriches it at leſs expence, the point is plain; wheretore I ſhall proceed u 18 
ſhew the reaſon why the one may ſpoil the other. 2 

In painting diviſions, it often happens that the ſummers have not proper res fa 
to lie on, eſpecially when the cieling is covered all over (and the ſummers hic) WR 
with a ſingle cloth, and left to the judgment of an ignorant painter, who then Wo ch 
without conſideration divides it into three, four, fix, eight, or more pannels, an VV 
theſe parted by painted ſummers, which do not bear on any thing. Now ue 
prevent this, you muſt let each ſummer reſt on a diſcharger, pilaſter, or ca. Wi | 
touche, as architecture teaches : for inſtance, were you to divide the two panel int 

next the windows and wall each into two parts, in order to have four pannech, WW 
this would be improper and againſt architecture, becauſe of the flatneſs over the fal 
window, unleſs it were compaſs-headed, and then it would not do without a car- [and 
touche. | TE he 2 Þ W 

If it be aſked, whether the diviſion be a painter's bufineſs ? I ſay, it is, fofz ber 
as he underſtands architecture, otherwiſe more proper for an architect; at leaſit I tbe 
may be eaſily done with his aſſiſtance. ; | | ? 

As to the work, where the painting may diſorder or be contrary to architec of | 
ture, it lics in the deſigns, when they do not ſuit the building, nor perfetti 
bear on foundations, or have their proper weight. By the foundation of the 8 
painting, I mean the apartment; and by the weight of the deſign, that what the WW * 

painter intends to exhibit in his cieling piece be not too heavy, and ſeem to pres . 
down the under parts. The better to clear my meaning, I will ſuppoſe a room : 
to be twenty feet ſquare : now it a ſecond depth, or upper room, were to be , 

preſented, the piers, columns, doors and windows thereof muſt needs _ — 
with thoſe of the under room and bear upon them; and. in the next place, the \ 6 
courſe of orders ought exactly to be obſerved, as architecture teaches, rs - | _ 
ſay, the heavieſt muſt be undermoſt : firſt the Tuſcan, next the Doric, _ - 
Joaic, next the Roman, and laſtly the Corinthian, and ſo upwards lighter an 's I 
which 1 think is ſeldom obſerved ; and the reaſon is, becauſe the figures are * Wo 
times repreſented bigger than the life, which neceſſitates the artiſt to * 6 — 
his by-works accordingly : an unpardonable error, and not at any rate to _ | wa 
tified ! But I ſhall ſay more of this on another occaſion, and now roy _ = 
poſe in cielings. A principal point is that the work riſe, and that 1ts ry 4. 
with the life; that is, that the objects in the lower parts be not painte _ WW... 
than the fixed work, as compartments, baſs reliefs and other ornaments Þ = Wn... 
not being fore-ſhortened, receive their light through the windows. ”_ . 


. - [ 
be aſked, whether, in caſe we were to repreſent an apartment above with hk 
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light as below, the force of light and ſhade muſt not be the fame? And I ſay it 
ought not, becauſe of the great difference between them ; as we may eaſily ſup- 
poſe in two columns ſet over each other, receiving their light from one front, the 
one from the undermoſt and the other from the uppermoſt windows: here the 
upper baſe muſt have no wore force than the under capital, for were it other- 
wie, it would ſeem to be nearer; it would alſo not riſe, and conſequently over- 
power the life. It is here, as in a fine landſeape, where the fore- ground has the 
| eateſt force, and the ſecond and third are lets and fainter in proportion as they 
| to go off. It is the ſame with flying figures ; for the light weakens by their riſing, 
and the ſhades become, as well as in a room by the ſurrounding air, weaker and 
rel, WS fainter ; but the touches and ſhades keep their force. 
bie) We have obſerved what is neceſſary to the ſtability and regularity of the ar- 
then chitecture with reſpect to painting, ſo that both may ſeem to be one body; as 
ve ſhall exemplify by the following fable out of Ovid, propoſed here as a pain 
v t1 WS tcr-like ſimile. £ 
car WE  Salmacis and Hermaphroditus, two accompliſhed and agreeable young people, I 
nne introduce, repreſenting Architecture and Painting. Salmacis meeting Hermaphro- 
nels, dilus, and imagining her happineſs lay in the poſſeſſion of ſo beautiful an object, 
r the falls in love with him; but finding a repulſe, ſhe invokes the aid of the gods, 
z car and thereby obtains her earneſt ſuit. The young man, not daring to reſiſt the 
will of heaven, gives up the cauſe, and is by Mercary (whom we muſt obſerve 
ſo fr here to be Optics) joined to her, and thus of two bodies is made one. Fur- 
eaſt it ther applications are needleſs, ſince the ſimile ſufficiently explains itſelf. 

No to continue our ſubject, the following obſervations are, at the beginning 
hitec · of the work, chiefly neceſſary. 
fedtly Firſt, The condition of the place. | 
of the Secondly, The quality, office and inclination of the owner, and what ſubjects 
at the re proper thereto, whether hiſtories, fables, &c. 
) prel Thirdly, The diſpoſition of the ſubjects. 
toom Fourthly, How the ſubject is to be divided. 
he re: Firſt, By the condition of the place I mean the light of the room, and in what 
xccord manner it takes the cieling ; alſo into how many pannels the architect has di- 
e, the N vided the cieling, and which is the principal, that we may adapt our thoughts 
it 15 l q _ in the diſpoſition of the repreſentations, as well as in the execution of 
en te them. 
he, Secondly, By the quality, &c. of the owner, we muſt underſtand whether he be 
om: n divine or lawyer, philoſopher or artiſan, and whether he incline to ſpiritual or 


ortiol moral, general or. particular repreſentations that is, ſuch as relate to him or 
be jul his family in particular, or generally to any one who may live in the houſe after 
ir put his deceaſe; according to which information we ought to chuſe ſubjects ſuitable. 


ns rt 


e unite Thirdly, How the ſubjects ought to be diſpoſed ; namely, what muſt be placed 
rooge above in the air, wherein, as is ſaid, lies the foul of a room-painting, and what 
«hich, below, as touching the body of it : this we divide into ſpiritual and moral ; ſpi- 


ir mu ritual, all that is governed by heaven, and moral, every thing that is directed 
e by our judgment. | 


light = Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, How the ſubject is to be divided: Here the principal piece in the 
middle, muſt ſhew either the cauſe or riſe of the ſtory, or the effect of it; the 
next to it muſt exhibit the matter itſelf; and that further off, an appendix to 
or inference from it. But to make this point plainer, I ſhall give an example, 

In the middle pannel I place Solomon, before the Ark of the Covenant, Praying 
to God for wiſdom, and on each fide I repreſent, ſurrounded with a glory, the 
gifts which God beſtows on him, as wiſdom and riches flowing down; and in 
the Jetler pannels I exhibit, in baſs relief, the corporeal virtues. On this fog 
we may handle any thing or ſubject whatſoever; and by having due regard to 
the atoreſaid four particulars, and well executing them, ſuch a repreſentation 
will certainly pleaſe every one, even envy itſelf, 

Hence we may ſufficiently perceive how orderly we muſt manage; wherefore 
it is no wonder that ſo few excel in cieling painting, though it has rules as well 
as other ſtudies, but if theſe be not duly obſerved, we cannot gain the point, He 
thar ſets up for a good maſter, muſt ſhew that he underſtands his art, 

It I am aſked, whether I think Corregio, Cortona, Vovet, and others, who pet. 
formed wonders in this branch, have always ſo punctually followed the rules, 
and ſo nicely regarded all the obſervations here laid down, according to my ap. 
prehenſion? I anſwer, that it would have been better if they had done it; or elſe 
what I ſay muſt, as I have ſhewed in a foregoing chapter, be owing to the nu. 
chine with puppets, which I made uſe of for four or five years, and afterward; 
laid afide ; for we ought firſt to have a thorough knowledge of a thing, and then 
demonſtrate it. But I am further of opinion, that had the great maſters pes. 
fectly known the preſcribed rules, we ſhould not find ſuch great miſtakes in 
their works, as ſome now think there are. Nevertheleſs, it is moſt certain, that 
none are qualified for this judgment, but thoſe who have made it their practice; 
for he who underſtands the rules, and retains them in memory, can always judge 


. A ..cc i... 


whether they be obſerved or not, though not able to do it himſelf : yer they bu 
who work only by gueſs, and know nothing of grounds and rules, are more loa 
unpardonable than Sk who are acquainted with them and do not uſe them; of 
though both blameworthy, the one for his careleſſneſs and neglect of learning, ma 
and the other for his knowledge and neglect of uſing it. 110 

I am very ſenſible that ſome will make little account of many things, by | bac 
me delivered as neceſſary; but I am in no pain for that, if I can but ge anc 
ſatisfaction to a curious reader. 

I muſt own, that in my juvenile years I daubed ſome cielings, but never flat = 
tered myſelf that I underſtood the art fo as I ought, becauſe I was then 1gn- 7 
rant that there were any certain grounds apd rules; nevertheleſs I afterwards at wit 
tained them, by ſometimes hearing others diſcourſe about them, and by tix - 
rules of perſpective, and by my own indefatigable application to fo noble a ſtudy; 5 
inſomuch, that at laſt I could ſketch a large - and grand compoſition with ma Wa 5 
certainty and leſs trouble than formerly a little one. I muſt, on this occaſion, Wn 85 
relate what courſe I took. "a 

I had in my room a little jutty cloſet, and when I was to make an ordot- ny 


nance, I pinned my paper againſt the upper part of it; and, having a * 
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in one hand and a crayon in the other, I laid myſelf on my back, and ſcratched 
my thoughts on the paper. This I found to be a good method for preventing 
W miſtakes, I mean in the ſketch. Now for the painting it, I alſo did it againſt 
e cieling, yet not after ſuch a ſlight ſcratch ; for, having made my ſketch, I 
took out of the prints of Yovet and others, ſuch actions and poſtures as were pro- 
per; altering them either in the faces, hands, or folds of draperies, more or leſs, 

by gueſs as well as I could. Thus I made ſhift, yet all was done againſt the 
cieling; whereby you may judge what trouble I had, as well in finding things 
as afterwards in executing them, which really was double work : but when bet- 
ter informed, I ſat commodiouſly at my eaſel, He who proceeds with certainty 
has a great advantage above others. 


CHAP. IX. Method for Drawing fore-ſhertened Buildings, Figures, 
3 Trees, Sc. after the Life. 


W CINCE it commonly happens, on Nature's denying her favourable aſſiſtance, 

3 0 that we have recourſe to our wits for means to ſupply the defect; it was even 
my caſe in cieling painting. After having given myſelf much trouble to no pur- 
| poſe, and taken ufeleſs pains in order to defign every thing after the life, I at laſt 
found out the following method, which has made me full amends. It is very 
profitable in all places with low horizons, as you will perceive in the uſe. 


tbr | ſuppoſe then, for inſtance, that I am to make a deſign of the Stadt-houſe 
ice: BS = 4mferdam (it is no matter if it were thrice its preſent height) and this without 
vage looking up. I chuſe a ſtation or diſtance of eight feet, more or leſs, from the 
they building, as occaſion requires. Then I take a convex looking glaſs of about a 


foot diameter (to be bought at the Nuremberg toy-ſhops) and place it againſt the 
& iofide of my drawing-board or port-folio : I contrive it in ſuch a manner, that it 


"I BO either ſtand upright or — back, according as I would ſee things either 

ſrom beneath or higher. Thus I approach with the open port-folio, and my 
„ back towards the object, till the building, tree, &c. appear as I would have it, 
ic and then deſign it from the looking glaſs on blue or white paper. 

This method is very convenient for drawing all forts. of large works in nar- 
at- row places or ſtreets, even a view of twenty or thirty houſes. It is alſo uſeful to 
9 0 landſcape painters in their country views; they may take whole tracts of land, 
ic at Vith towns and villages, waters, woods, hills and ſea, from Eaſt to Weſt, with- 
e cout moving either head or eyes: it is likewiſe proper for thoſ? who are ignorant 
dr; of perſpective. 
mae We muſt here alſo ſhew a method for repreſenting all ſorts of fore-ſhortened 
ifion, Lat. faced ordonnances, whether pictures, hangings or baſs reliefs, againſt walls, 

Liclings or any where elſe, either ſtanding, hanging or lying, and that with cer- 
den- daty according to perſpective. Theſe are things which painters. ofteen meet 
ode ich in exhibiting rooms, galleries, gardens, and other places; and the method 


for 
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for doing it, though not attended with difficulty, yet ſometimes puzzles thoſe 
Who neglect it. 

I have therefore choſen the example in Plate LXIV. which is the foundation 
of all fore-ſhortenings, as well of apartments as cielings, and the performance 
is as follows. Having made the ſcheme of a room in perſpeCtive, I divide the 
height and width of bo fide wall (where I would have hangings or repreſent. 
tions of pictures) into a certain number of diminiſhing feet, fetching the croi 
lines from the point of fight, and the perpendiculars from the plan or ſcale, 

Now in this example we perceive four principal fore-ſhortenings ; for A is 
the cieling, B a fide wall, C the floor, D a looſe picture hanging 4 all 
four proceeding, after one and the ſame manner, — the point of ſight, as the 
middle part E ſhews, which is divided into ſquares. To ſay more would be uſe- 
leſs, and tedious to thoſe who are in the leaſt converſant with this art. 


CHAP. X. Of the Harmony and Union of Colours in Cieling Pieces, 


we ſhall treat of the colours proper to them, we muſt, on this occaſion, 

y ſomething previous, and ſhew how the colours ought to be placed and han- 
dled, in order to create a perfe& harmony. 

You muſt not herein by any means be known by flaring, ſtrong, and glitter. 
ing colours. I am of opinion, that on this occaſion nothing ſuits better than 
the union of the colours; becauſe it is agreeable to the eye, cauſes a fine relic, 
and contains ſomething uncommon, even ſupernatural. And when I pretend 
here, that in cieling pieces you ought to uſe tender and weak colours (even were 
they moſtly fetched from white) I do not contradict my aſſertion in a former chap- 
ter, to wit, that particular colours are aſſigned to the deities, according to the 
nature and meaning of each, as red, purple, yellow, blue, green, &c. and even 
to be known by them without their uſual tokens of diſtinction, as Phebus with 
ſun, Diana with the moon, Mercury with his caduceus, Ceres with her ears 0 
corn, Jupiter with the eagle, Juno with the peacock, Momus with his fool's cap 
and bauble, &. They who can give their pieces ſuch an expreſſion arc 
principally commendable, and the painting muſt look well. Nevertheleß 
I do not hereby confine the lightneſs and darkneſs of the colours, whether the 
differ little or much from each other, or whether they ought to be almoſt 
all white or light, ſince the colours may be beautiful, be they ever ſo light 
Even were a cieling piece to conſiſt only of white and black, light and ſhace, 
it would have no leſs decorum, nor be leſs valuable. I think it, in this caſe, ' 
be much like a print, which, though conſiſting only of white and black, 1 


yet its harmony and decorum, when light and ſhade are well diſpoſed a 
ach 


\ LTHOUGH in the chapter touching the deities and their qualities, 
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each other; and ſtill more with the addition of proper colours, and thoſe thinly 
and tranſparently managed, whereby it gets the property of a picture. 

As the principal goodneſs of a cieling piece lies in an artful diſpoſition of the 
figures above each other, ſo it is of no leſs conſequence that the colours be 


well adapted thereto. 


[ will now give an inſtance in two pieces, differing from each other in light 
and ſhade, The one has three, and the other two depths. The former has its 
undermoſt depth ſtrongly ſet off in colour againſt the ſecond, which 1s a little 
dark, and the third is light againſt the dark blue of the ſky. In the latter 
(which I think the beſt on account of decorum) the uppermoſt group is dark 
8 2gainſt a light blue ſky, and the undermoſt, by the force of light, ſet off againſt 
tte uppermoſt. Even were we thus to diſpoſe three or more grounds or groups: 
over each other, it would look very decorous ; and each deity would nevertheleſs 
keep its proper colours, yet leſs in force, in proportion to the diſtance ; for when: 
the uppermoſt group is ſet off againſt the light ſky, it cauſes a wonderful go- 
off, and the realon proceeds from the ſky's ſeeming to be infinitely higher, which 
contrariwiſe cannot be effected. 

It it be objected, that ſuppoſing one of the principal figures in the uppermoſt 
group, ought, according to its dignity and the reaſons laid down in the ſuiting of 
colours, to have a white dreſs, and therefore the aforeſaid poſition will be over- 
thrown : I deny it; for it will be helped by diſpoſing ſorae dark clouds behind, 
which will preſerve that garment in its force, and make it have a pleafing har- 
mony with the reſt of the work. In the diſpoſition of objects, over, near, and 
behind each other, we have more largely handled this point, and ſhewed its truth 
and decorum : for dark againſt light cannot advance with ſo much force as the 
light may againſt the dark, becauſe the light has greater ſtrength in itſelf. How- 
ever, to put an end to a point of ſo great latitude, which by diſcourſe cannot be 
fully demonſtrated, I ſhall conclude it with the great Junius, who, in his third 
book of the Art of Painting, ſays, 

Thus we ſee that artiſts, in their works, create ſhades or depths, to the end 
that the parts to come out may approach with more force, and ſeem to meet the 
eye of the beholder, even without the picture. Let two parallel lines, ſays Lon- 
Linus &, be drawn upon a cloth, with light and dark colours; the brightneſs of 
the light will ſooneſt ſtrike the eye, and ſeem to be neareſt.” And a little fur- 
ther, quoting Johannes Grammaticus, he ſays +, * If we paint a board with white 
and black, the white will always ſeem to be nearer, and the black further off. 
Therefore,” continues the ſame Author, in his obſervation on this point, “ the 
painters alſo make uſe of bi:ckiih or darkiſh-brown colours, when they are to 
W 7<preſent the deep hollow of a well, ciſtern, ditch, bottomleſs pit, or the like. 
But when, on the co::trary, they will make any thing come out, as the breaſts 
of a woman, an hand held out, or the feet of a leaping or running horſe, they 
lay on both the fides, à {ficient ſhade of black and brown colours, in order that 
theſe parts may, by the neighbouring darkneſs, be flung off from the picture with 


a lively force.” 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. Of the Deities in ſacred and profane Hiſtory, and Fables, 
and, firſt, of the Difference between a ſacred and profane Re pre ſentalin. 


AV ING done with treating of cicling pieces, I thought it improper to 

end this book, and make a new one of the following chapters; becaue 

the matter has ſuch a connexion, that we can ſcarce think of the one, withous bh. 

falling preſently on the other. 

It is certain, that in common pictures the deities, ghoſts, demi- gods, angels 

virtues, and other powers may likewiſe be introduced, nay are even inſeparable 

adjuncts; but into cieling pieces, where the upper part is the ſky, they muſt of 

neceſſity come; becauſe the major part of ſuch repreſentations relate either to 
their perſons, qualities, or virtues. | 


. . 2 » . . C2! 
Now, duly to execute this repreſentation of the deities, the artiſt ought chiefly on 
to be acquainted with the ſacred and profane ſtories, as well as with the poeti- Grits 


cal fictions, that he may learn from them the particular occcurrences and pro- 
perties peculiar to each perfon and rank of the deities or upper powers, and re- 
preſent them accordingly ; for although imagination muſt, in this point, lend 
great aſhſtance, yet it is not ſafe for every man to rely entirely thereon, leſt he 
ſhould be deccived; like the man, whoſe neighbour dreaming that in a cer. 
tain place was hidden great treaſure, and awaking and going thither found it by 
digging, and carried it home; he, on this g luck, laid himſelf down on an 
heap of poppies, in hopes of the ſame happineſs, but, after a long fleep, be 
awaked without any advantageous intimation from his dream; contrarily, found 
his pocket picked, and thus at once was bereft of his hopes and the money he 
before had in poſſeſſion. This fimile 1s too plain to need nearer application. 

A judicious maſter muſt certainly be well exerciſed in the knowledge of th 
true conditions of the things he is to handle, that he may not be thought an ig: 
norant ; for the truth cannot be hidden with reſpect to the inventor. Where. 
fore you ought to take heed of mixing this truth with falſe things, eſpecially 
in ſacred ſtories, or ſpiritual repreſentations ; fince there is ſo great a contrarict! 
between them, that they cannot be joined, unleſs to ſhew the diſagreement: | 
ſay, they cannot poſſibly be joined in order to expreſs a ſingle meaning, but wil 
rather ſerve to confound, weaken and miſtake it; except they be ſeparately di 
poſed, the ſpiritual above, in heaven, and the worldly below, on the earth. l 
ſpeak with reſpe& to emblems; for there is a great diſparity between Pallas and 
the Wiſdom of God, ſince the latter cannot be attributed to any perſon, and much 
leſs repreſented on the earth, The ſame may be ſaid of Janus and Provident. 
The heavenly and civil juſtice are alſo very unlike, We muſt therefore note 
that the whole Iconology, or ſcience of the heatheniſh figures, though former 
accounted heavenly, has now no relation to the ſoul, but to the moral virtues 3s 


merits of men. l 
c 
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Let us then enquire, with reverence, what are Chriſtian emblems, and what 
W -rofane or heatheniſh ; uſing in ſpiritual repreſentations nothing but what is pure 
nd heavenly, and in the worldly, all that is proper to them, in order to gain the 
Jeſteem both of religious and worldly perſons. E029 wy ' 
A paſlage in ſcripture mentions the driving Lacifer and his companions out of 
T heaven ; whence we may plainly conclude, that thoſe monſters afterwards fell to the 
© ſhare of the heathen, as no longer pertaining to the ſaints. But we do not find after 


to that time, any more ſuch unruly ſpirits were expelled heaven, wherefore we are 
lie 1 not allowed to repreſent more ſuch inſtances. But in the caſe of men ſeen to 
ut battle the true faith, things may be accompanied and repreſented with heatheniſh 
emblems, becauſe, as is ſaid, the heathens gave themſelves up'to the devil; the 
ls, better by that means to expreſs their error and ſhew the truth, thus alſo driving 
ble them out of heaven. | | | 
of It is, upon occafion, likewiſe not improper or diſagreeing with the phariſees 
to r hypocrites ; but has a greater weight in fictitious ſtories or parables. Nor 
can we, without offence, introduce other emblems than Chriſtian-like, when they 
fly only tend to incite to ſalvation, In which caſe we may repreſent angels or ſpi- 
etl- grits, to keep thoſe hypocrites out of heaven. 


In true profane hiſtories, as the Roman, Grecian and others, this management 
would be improper, but we may lawfully uſe hieroglyphic and other characters, 
f which there is an infinity; for inſtance, by a religious perſon, a white garment, 
Wor an offering cup; by a cruel one, a tyger's ſkin, or dragon, either on his helmet 
r ſhield. It would be prepoſterous to place a veſtal virgin by Numa Pompilius, in 
Wrder to ſhew his religiouſneſs, or Achilles by Alexander to expreſs his valour, or 


n 21 Sn Hercules by Milo; and ſtill more ridiculous to ſet an Hercules by Hercules to 
„de oorray ſtrength, or a fool by Momus to exhibit folly. It would, I fay, be very 
ound Wiiiculous to explain Ovid by emblems, ſeeing he gives us nothing bur emblems. 


We is would be a ſeeking light with light, or enlightening darkneſs with dark 
ouds. We want not another ſun for expreſſing the ſun's light. But theſe re- 


f the i reſentations and by-works muſt only tend to the exhibiting inviſible things by 
n 19- WWiſible objects. | a 

_ ne more noble and lofty the things we are to reprefent, the more valuable 
Claly 1 


ught to be the emblems we chuſe for them; for inſtance, in expreſſing the na- 
rc and quality of the deities, we uſe young and chaſte virginity, a ſtate in all 
s accounted the moſt rare and valuable; but in repreſenting the paſſions of 
Pen, we make uſe of beaſts, or elſe inanimate characters and objects; for being 
Fa lower rank than the deities, they muſt alſo bear leſſer objects. 

lf now it ſhould be objected, becauſe I repreſent Eternity by a ſerpent, and the 
urity of the deities by a Lamb, that this is contradictory to my own poſition ; I 
lieve, with reſpect to the former, that any perſon will be of my mind, on a fair 
pnſultation of the moſt ancient heatheniſh repreſentation of it; and as to the 


| Not ter, ſcripture, and chiefly the Revelation of St. John, in many paſſages exhi- 
* cs tne perſon of Chrift in the form of a lamb, and as the Lamb of God. N ow, 
8 20 


bee all this has an hieroglyphic meaning, why ſhould not I be allowed to fetch 
Wc: lematical thoughts from ſo pure and rich a fountain of wiſdom ? Thus 1 
4 a A deport 
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deport myſelf with reſpect to other ſuch objects which repreſent ſome | 
the deity ; but thoſe of later invention, I endeavour, in this caſe, to yy y 
much as poſſible. | 

Moreover, ſcripture, in many places, delivers itſelf in hieroglyphic terms; 
comparing Anger to a bear bereft of its cubs, Meekneſs to a lamb, Innocence ti 
a dove, Subtilty to a ſerpent, &c. WG oc 


„ 


CHAP. XII Diſquiſition touching the Repreſentation of tie Trinin, Nu 


e f 
ANY will think this ſubje& beyond the reach of what we have hither ny 
handled, and inconfiſtent with art; but I am of a contrary opinion: f het 
à tender-hearted artiſt has, on account of the many differences among Chriſtian, 
reaſon to be in concern for this point, fince ſo many occurrences offer in ſcty M epr. 
ture, where the Almighty is either acting in ſome form about mankind, o 
paſſing by as a glory, to make his preſence known, Prdei 
The greateſt part of Chriſtendom (Holland, England, and a part of Germay ei 


cepted) allow, with one accord, the repreſentation of the perſons in the Trinitr, o 1h 
as firſt, God the Father, in the ſhape of an old man, with a long grey beard m Kai 
hair: ſecondly, Jeſus Chrift, as he appeared in kis humanity ; and thirdly, Go 
the Holy Ghoſt, in the ſhape of a dove, in which ſhape he deſcended on ot t 
Chriſt at the time of his baptiſm, : 

Now if, according to the letter of ſcripture, I were to repreſent Adam and Fr, Bect<: 
I find it neceſſary to exhibit the Creator of the world, and Maker of Aan, v8 
a vifible ſhape, ſince it is written, That he made Adam of the duſt of the groun{ et 
and breathed into him the breath of life. Now, he who is to make foms 
thing, or breathe into ſomething, muſt, humanly ſpeaking, have both hands av fing 
mouth. | 

As ſcripture alio commonly ſhews us an apprehenſive quality of the Almighty 
why ſhould I be more culpable for repreſenting him under the ſame, than und! 
that of a triangle furrounded with a glory, and containing ſome Hebrew letter: dot rm 
Yet our divines are of opinion that this laſt is allowable, but not the former Wn 
Is not then the one a figure as well as the other? Or do the Jewiſh character, 
or the inanimate ſhape of a triangle, make any alteration ? 

Befides theſe reaſons, Does not a picture tend as well to inſtruction as 2 wel 
digeſted ſpeech, wherein the orator, in order to be underſtood, is obliged tous 
a — way of expreſſion by parables? Or as a „ wherein we find tit 
fame method for underſtanding it? Since the aim of both is, by the percept! 
of the hearers, to make their diſcourſes have an impreſſion on their minds. Fi 
the writing containing the matter, Does it not conſiſt of letter-figures, whic!, bf 
a certain method of underſtanding, we comprehend.? For it is not the Matt 
itſelf. . | lun 
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[ think, that the learned world and artiſts repreſent the firſt perſon of the 
Trinity rather in the ſhape of a man, than of any other creature, on good reaſons; 
or we learn from ſcripture, that God created and made an in his own image; 
Ind from the ancient fathers, that man is an epitome of all that God created; 
Who is therefore called the little world: ſome even call man the maſter-piece of 
Pod. We ought therefore, if we will take ſome likeneſs from the creatures, to 
&:preſs the Almighty by the moſt perfect idea to be found, in order to exhibit 
Wis perfection, and thus to make the copy, in the beſt manner, like the original: 
ud the more, as ſcripture, in ſeveral places, makes mention of the head, eyes, 
ars, mouth, lips, arms, feet, hands, and other members of God: which things 
Wault not be underſtood in a carnal and literal ſenſe (according to the opinions of 
me ignorant people, who imagine God, in his nature, to be like a man; that 

He fits in heaven on a throne, according fo a paſſage in J/azah, ** The heaven is 
y throne, and the earth is my foot-ſtool.” And as in another place the ſame pro- 
het ſays I ſaw the Lord fitting on an high throne, and lifted up) but in a figural 


1: Int 
ſtiat nd ſpiritual ſenſe: I think then, that a painter has no nearer expreſſions, in ſuch 
ſcrip i epreſentations where God himſelf is acting, than to exhibit his figure in an 


Wuman ſhape, as beſt agreeing with thoſe likeneſſes. We paint him aged, in 
prder to ſhew his majeſty and wiſdom, which are more to be found in old age 
han youth; and with a ſceptre and globe, and a circle of ſtars about his head, 
to ſhew his omnipotence both in heaven and on earth. But Roman-catholics 


daily make additions. | 
\ Got If the ſcripture repreſent his godly perſon under a myſterious ſenſe, why may 
n 7% ot the artiſt be allowed to do the ſame ? Do we not read in the Revelation what is 


Rentioned of God in an human ſhape ? Is it not plain enough? Or muſt it be ob- 
W-cted, that this deſcription is apocryphal ? But granting it the relation, neverthe- 
, is not accounted heatheniſh, Any doubt, which might ariſe from it, does 
Wot affect the point with reſpect to ſhapes. In another place we find, that the 
igh-prieſt hid himſelf, that he might not behold the Lord: but the Lord put 
finger on his eyes, till he was paſt by. How can I repreſent that paſſage, with 
Put a body? or is it no fact? The prophet 1/aiah ſays, “ Behold the name of the 


ipht! ord comes from far, his lips are tull of indignation, and his tongue as a devouring; 
under ire.“ Now, to make this known to a perſon who cannot read, and is deat, Is it 
tters? dot more caſy to do it by a repreſentation, than by ſigns? Are we to make only 2 
ame, outh ſending forth a flame? Is this ſo proper for ſuch a man's apprehenſion, as 
ers whole figure? Moreover, is not a mouth a likeneſs and a figure, as well as a 

bole image? What then are they pretending, who allow one part of the crime, 
well nd not the whole? If it be a crime, let it be intirely forbidden ; and if good, 
to uſe Cat leaſt ſufferable, intirely allowed, and performed. Nevertheleſs, we mult not 
d the o before theſe things, much leſs worſhip them, but the true God only, who 
-i thereby meant, Can we obſerve a ſacrifice otherwiſe ? Is not that a myſterious 
Lien | preſentation, or, in better terms, a figural demonſtration, when it is ſaid, 
, by The ſacrifice was burning upon the altar, and the children of God were bow- 
lane g before it, praying, 2 and giving thanks in all ſubmiſſion? 


Aa a 2 Scripture, 
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Scripture, in ſeveral places, ſpeaks of the appearing of God to men, ether 
really by the miniftry of angels, or in a viſion by dreams, or by extaſies. Ther 
is fo fine a deſcription of God, under the ſhape of an old man, in the ſeventh 
chapter of Daniel, that no artiſt can better repreſent it. The fame ſcripture vg 
mentions ſeveral appearances of angels in human ſhapes: for which reaſon, the 
church, in the ſecond council of Nice, made no difficulty in allowing artiſts to d 
it; and chiefly painters, to repreſent God the Father as a kind, loving old ma, 
and the angels in an human ſhape. 

It ſeems alſo, that a Painter has the privilege to paint and repreſent inanimate 
things as living, according to the ideas which ſcripture affords him: and the 
ſpectator muſt not be offended, when, in ſome pictures, he finds ſacred ſubied; 
attended with poetical fictions, for their better explanation; on a ſuppoſition '\e 
latter be impious. Are not the Pſalms of David, Solomon's Song, the Book of J 
and the revelation of St. Fokn the Divine, all delivered under poetic figures? 
not to ſpeak of the parables beſides, mentioned in ſcripture, 

Painters therefore are not blame-worthy, for bringing in ſomething that i 
heatheniſh, in order to clear the matter; and eſpecially if the fact happened in u 
heatheniſh country. Thus the great Raphael, in his paſſage of the Children of 
Ijrael over Jordan, has repreſented the river under an human ſhape, violently tum. 
ing the water back towards its ſource. 

As ſcripture often lays down ſuch and the like things under ſome figural dz 
ſcriptions, it gives painters full liberty to do the ſame; ſince, in order to accom: 
modate itſelf to the weak apprehenfions of men, it uſually delivers many of the 
greateſt myſteries under figures and parables ; as it ſpeaks of the rivers, in 
Pſalm xcviii. 8. 

Pouſin alſo made no ſcruple, in his picture of the finding of Moſes, to exhibit 
the river Nile, by an human figure. But there were calumniators in his time # 
well as as there are now, He was charged with atheiſm, for mixing truth with 
lies, and having no more regard for either, than to treat them alike, Vet, if ue 
look nearer into this matter, we ſhall be convinced, that the learned painter 
was not in the leaſt tinctured with atheiſm. Did it not happen in heatheniſ 
Aigypt ? Was not Pharaoh's daughter preſent ? Did ſhe believe the truth, which u 
only manifeſted to 1/ael ? Certainly ſhe did not. Since therefore the fact h N 
an heatheniſh country, and was done in the preſence of but two Hebrew women 
the others being Erhnicks, this great artiſt has not treſpaſſed either againſt tie 
Chriſtian Faith, or againſt the art. | | 

And although, at the firſt view, a well-grounded objection may be, that with 
things which relate to religion, no falſe gods or deities, worſhipped by the het 
thens, ought to be mixed, and that it is ſufficient for a painter to repreſent a fe 
in its natural courſe, and not in an human form: yet the objection is eabily a 
ſwered ; for ſcripture repreſents the waters, and the noiſe of rivers, under it 
human form, as in P/alm xcviii. where it is ſaid, That they clapped their hand 
and were joyful. Moreover, the Agyptians never worſhipped the rivers, but the 
crocodiles living in them, and J/is under the ſhape of a cow, as Ovid and othe! 


writers teſtify. 995 
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Since then ſcripture makes uſe of allegorical ſpeeches, a painter may alſo ex- 
hibit his ſubje& under ſymbolical and perceptible likeneſſes, in order to be the 
more intelligible to the ſpectator, without fear that his work will miſlead faithful 
Chriſtians, or ſtrengthen heatheniſh ſuperſtition ; for a painter, who has no other 
language to expreſs himſelf by but figures, ought to make uſe of them, if he 
would be underſtood. 

Rubens, who of all the painters handled thoſe ſymbolical figures in the moſt 
agreeable and learned manner (as we may particularly obſerve in the Cardinal 
Infant's entry into Antzeerp, and in the paintings of the Luxemburgh gallery) is 
taxed by ſome with mixing, in thoſe compoſitions, truth with fictions; but 
how eafily is this judgment to be refuted, by ſhewing the uſe that judicious artiſt 
made thereof: for fiction is here not at all mingled with truth, but only tends 
to make truth clear to fight and apprehenſion, and thus more plainly to expreſs 
it by the fictitious characters and emblems, 

I pray obſerve, in his birth of the French King, Lewis XIII. how that ex- 
cellent artiſt has exhibited Caſtor with an artful ſway, on diſtant clouds, fitting 
on his winged horſe, and oppoſite to him polls, who, in his radiant chariot, is 
driving upwards, in order to ſhew that this prince was happily born in the 
morning. Hereby it is evident, that this ingenious maſter had no thoughts of 
W repreſenting deities as deities, but only to denote, by Caſtor (as accounted an 
& happy conſtcllation) the king's fortunate birth, and by Apollo the time of the 
day, which was in the morning, appearing by his chariot's mounting up from 
the horizon. 

But, further to clear my thoughts touching the 2 of God the 
W Father, I ſhall, before I end this chapter, ſubjoin the following obſervation. 
The Prophet Ezekiel, in his firſt chapter, mentions, that he faw the Almi hty 
from the appearance of his loins even upwards, and from the appearance of his 
loins even downwards, as it were the appearance of fire, and it had brightneſs 
round about. Wherefore, by this and other inſtances of ſcripture, we ſuppoſe, 
that this ſacred figure ought never to be repreſented without a glittering or glory 
from head to foot ; even in ſuch manner, that, bigger or leſs, according to the 
place, occaſion and decorum, and ſpreading around gradually thinner and fainter, 
ke a clear and tranfparent vapour, it at laſt inſenſibly unites with the by-works, 
and diſappears, 
Nov, to reduce this to a painting, we ought firſt to deſign the figure of the 
_ Almighty, whether fitting or ſtanding, in heaven or on earth, in the moſt per- 
fect form and countenance, yet much bigger than any heavenly or earthiy 
creature, This you muſt colour with a fingle tint or ground, a little darker 
han the glory, and afterwards heighten with light. Then, with a large bruſh, ſoften 
che figure, ſo that neither its out- line, nor any edgineſs or ſharpneſs of the parts 
Jof the face, hands, or feet (which ought to be touched very gentle and faint) 
be perceived; juſt as if it were viewed through a filk gauſe, | ara glaſs, or 
chin miſt : in ſhort, like things ſeen in a Camera Obſcura, obſerving that the 
Figure do not receive any light either from on high, or from aſide, or from be- 
bind, but in front only and about the moſt relieved parts, although the whole 
| piece 
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piece have another light; it muſt moreover have no other ſhades than in the 
dcepeſt cavities, and thoſe very faint. 

We have before curſorily ſhewed, why we repreſent the Almighty as a vene. 
rable old man; and ſhall now further inſiſt on the point, though without re. 
terence to all the paſſages in ſcripture which might ſerve our purpoſe, In Daziy 
chap.” vii. 9. it is written, The hair of his head was like pure wool, and his gu- 
ment white as ſnow. The reaſon whereof, ſays Gregorius Nazianzenus, is to ſhey 
thereby, as by an infallible token, his clean and undefiled Being. Wherefore 
the wiſe Euſcherus is alſo of opinion, that, for the ſame reaſon, the choir and 
multitude of angels are repreſented in white. Others compare it to the human 
ſhape, and would thereby allude to infinite duration, ſince nothing is ſo eternal 
as the Godhead ; which I remark here, becauſe ſome ſcrupulous perſons are of 
opinion, that we ought not to repreſent God the Father in ſuch a ſhape, adorned 
with white garments and grey hair. | 

And on this account all nations have, by an univerſal conſent, thought proper 
to perform divine ſervice in white garments and ornaments, The white has alſo 
been at all times appropriated to the holy ſervice, wherefore the poet Perſius ſays, 
He is worſhipped in white, 

But what is Perſius's ſaying to us, ſince the raiment of Jeſus Criſt, when he 
manifeſted his glory to his diſciples, appeared as white as ſnow ? Cicero, Lib, 2, 
Legum, ſays, The white looks beſt in all ſtuffs, but eſpecially in the woven ones, 
in order to exhibit what is holy and godly. 

It is therefore neceſſary to repreſent the Almighty in a white garment; how- 
ever it is not improper, to make it look more natural, that you keep it a little 
yellowiſh, as lighted by a ſun, or like the glory which ſurrounds the figure, 

But in all this a painter muſt be very diſcreet, and not abuſe the licence al- 
lowed him by ſcripture and the conſent of the fathers, or, by his art, pervert 


the ſacred truths or flight them. 


C HAP. XIII. Of the Glories proper to Angels and heatheni/l 
Deities. | 


] | AVING ſhewed in what manner, and on what terms, according to f 
judgment, to repreſent the Almighty ; let us now inquire how the angels, 
in their power, ought to be exhibited. 

Gregorius Nazianzenus ſays, that the true property of the angels, when they a 
pear in a bodily ſhape, is to have a bright glory and glittering garments. We 
find the angels thus deſcribed in Matt. xxviii. 3. in Mark xvi. 5. in As i. 1% 
and many other places of ſcripture. 4 

This glittering light of the angels ought therefore by all means to be obſerve 


in moſt of their appearances ; as for inſtance in thoſe to Abraham, and oe 
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livering L9 out of Sodom, where they ſmote the luſtful people with blindneſs ; 
for it is certain they had ſomething more than human, fince Abraham ſalutes them 
as lords. It is not likely that this honour proceeded from their coſtly dreſs, 
jewels and other precious things about them, but from ſome heavenly or uncom- 
mon addition. 

A further proof of this glory of the angels, is the ſore preſſing of the Sodomites 
upon Lat, and their not coveting either him or his daughters, or any other ſtrangers 
probably living among them, but only theſe two young men to be brought out in 
order to know them; and, perhaps, becauſe of their more than human form and 
charming brightneſs. If now this glory had ſhone too ſtrong, they would have 
perceived ſome deity, and forbore their wickedneſs ; for it cannot be imagined, 
that any man ſhould daringly and knowingly ſtrive againſt the Almighty. 

But before we proceed further, I muſt here deliver my opinion touching the per- 
ſon of Jeſus Chrift ; which is, that in his humanity, and before his re ſurrection, he 
ought to be repreſented without the leaſt ſhining or glory; fince he was made 
in the likeneſs of men, and would be like his brethren in all things except fin, 
as ſcripture teſtifies : but after his reſurrection, he ſhould be ſhewn with a glory 
(as we read he appeared to his diſciples on Mount Tabor and in other places) as 
having then put off his humanity in its principal purpoſe. Now to proceed. 

We have further inſtances of the appearance of angels, as in thoſe who came 
to Manoah, Gideon and Tobit, and him who ſmote the people of Feruſalem for Da- 
vid's fin, &c. Of the firſt, ſcripture expreſsly ſays, that he, foretelling Ma- 
x0ah the birth of Samſon, aſcended in the flame of the altar; poſſibly in an aug- 
mentation of glory, uniting with the flame of the offering, by which doubling 
brightneſs the parents of Samſon were ſtrengthened in their faith and hope of the 
birth to come. 

If this glory now be painted too ſtrong and like lightning, it blinds our mor- 
tal eyes, and thus the patriarch Abraham could have viewed 1t no more than the 
prophet and leader of 1frael, Moſes, when God appeared to him and paſſed before 
his face; and this glory would deſtroy a beholder. 

The blind heathens had glimmerings of this truth ; for when Semele preſump- 
tuouſly defired, that Fupiter might once embrace her in the ſame majeſty as he 
did Juno in heaven, and infiſted on it, notwithſtanding his diſſuaſion to the con- 
trary, the was, on the requeſt granted, intirely conſumed by the attending glory 
of the god, inſomuch that with difficulty he ſaved the child he had by her. 

Whence it is plain, that the glory, even in exhibiting the heatheniſh deities, 
ought to be obſerved ; ſince in their appearance to men, either by night or day, 
to bleſs or puniſh them, they retained their full force, glory and majeſty ; and 
this being 1 they muſt alſo be repreſented glittering, beautiful in aſpect 
and ſhape, and in raiment of an elegant colour, as much as poſſible and the 
nature and uſe of the picture will permit; as.we have before hinted in the hand- 
ling of colours in cieling pieces. 

But when the deities appear among men, as men, then they ought to be like 
them, and not eaſily diſtinguiſhable, otherwiſe than by their mein; as, for in- 


: tance, in the ſtory of Jupiter with Caliſto, Apollo with Daphne, Jupiter with Lycaon,, 


Mercury. 
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Mercury with Argus, and the like: in ſuch caſes, and that they might the betet 
play their parts, they transformed themſelves intirely into men and were perfect 
like them, laying aſide all god-like glory and ſhape; as if, according to the opt- 
nion of the heathens, they meant that there can be no union of the divine with 
human nature. 

As to the motions of the heatheniſh deities, many repreſent them appearing in 
active poſtures, as walking, running, and other motions ; but it is as contrary 
to my own opinion, as that of the great biſhop of Hippo, Heliodorus. This learned 
man, and great ſearcher into heatheniſh antiquities, will not allow them to go ot 
walk, when ſeen in their majeſty, but only to wave, or ſeem in ſome meaſure 
to walk, yet gliding like a ſhip moved gently along by the wind, without per. 
ceptible motion: they ought always to be ſet out with thin clouds, of which 
ſuch as are neareſt them receive a greater and ſtronger light. 


CH AP. XIV. Of the Repreſentations of Angels and heatheniſþ *% 


Genii. loc 


HE Almighty in the beginning created an infinite number of angels or 
heavenly ſpirits, who in ſcripture are diſtinguiſhed by names, as ſeraphius, 
cherubins, thrones, powers, arch-angels, angels, &c. 

The firſt, as being neareſt to the glory of the Almighty, are always repreſented 
young and harmleſs, and with fix wings, according to Iſaiah ch. vi. 

The ſecond are exhibited only for the ſake of motion, and to denote the 
efficacy of eternal happineſs ; which their undefiled purity and childiſh form give 
to underſtand. | 

The third, who continually attend God's juſtice (as Dionyſus Areopagita, St, 
Paul's diſciple, writes) are ſomewhat older, and more full-grown, and of an 
agrecable ſway and motion ; caufing, by their appearances, no fear or fright, but 
Joy and — in people's minds. 

The fourth are appointed to execute divine vengeance, in the puniſhment of 
fins and wickedneſs; of theſe one was ſo ſtrong, that, with the Almighty's per 
miſſion, he ſmote in the camp of the Afſyrians 185000 men, 2 Kings xix. 2 Ch. 
xxxli. Tſaiah xxxvii. Theſe are repreſented bigger than the former, having ſte 
countenances and violent motions; are ſeldom or ever naked, but in coats d 


se 
armour, and with a flaming ſword or thunder in their hands, or elſe a ſhield on Cen 
their arms, with the name of God glittering thereon. By their unexpected a). Focre 
pearance they cauſe not only fear and fright in the wicked, but a continual fe. _th 1 
morſe without repentance. | | at e 


The fifth manage great and courtly affairs, as guardians leading men to the 
knowledge of God; they are of a perfect form and modeſt countenance. 


Tie 
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The laſt protect us from all hurt, and are particularly ordained to excite us 
o virtue, and diſſuade us from evil, As xii. Theſe, according to Dionyſus, 
g the eldeſt in the loweſt choir or hierarchy, are repreſented of a large fiz- , 


and quick in motion. 

ist ſtill another kind, called evil ſpirits, or demoner, or devils: Pluto 
1 nun cacodemones, or knowing and cratty, Theſe aftlict the wicked, and 
J Beem to all manner of fin, as blaſphemy, unchaſteneſs, gluttony, drun— 
d N , lying, defrauding, murder, &c. Their ſhapes are various, even as 
* . my is there are fins; and although they endeavour ſometimes to miſlead men 
e under beautiful appearances, yet they are always repreſented by ſome token 
* hereby to know them, either on their heads, backs, hands or feet, ſuch as fins, 
y) ats wings, vultures or eagles claws, bears paws, dragons tails, &c. alto hold- 


ing lighted torches, pitchforks, purſes, murdering weapons, crowns, fetters, 
Fokes, ſerpents and adders, and with flames iſſuing out of their mouths; in a 
'ord, any thing that betokens evil. 
As to the angels before-mentioned, who in all ages have been repreſented 
Fith wings, ſcripture allows us the liberty ſo to exhibit them; for the Al- 
mighty himſelf ſhewed Moſes the pattern of the Ark of the Covenant, and the 
o Wethcrubins in this manner upon it. Can any example be more perfect than his? 
EMorc inſtances in ſcripture may be found in the prophecies of Dax'el, ch. ix. 21. 


* 


ia vi. Rev. iv. Ezekiel x. &c. 


| Having thus far treated of the repreſentation of angels, we ſhall now ſhew the 
t binion of the heathens, not ill agreeing with the ſame meaning. 
us, | 


Plutarch tells us, that the ancient Romans had alſo their tutelar guardians, by 
h ſtiled genii, or birth- gods; but they were not repreſented as angels, or fit- 
Ing upon clouds, or with wings or glorics, but as well-ſhaped young men be— 
een ſixteen and twenty years of age, and without beards, having long light 
Wir, compoſed countenances and eaſy motions, and a dog's ſkin over their up- 
r parts, 

The reaſon of this cloathing was, as Chry/ippus ſays, that they, as good ſpirits, 


8. tend us from our nativities, being guardians of our actions, in reproving vice 
al d rexenging tranſgreſſions, as often as we prefer brutality before humanity, 
but mch the genii abhorred, purſuing and barking at us, in order to awake the 
Pnicience, Of which opinion is Cenſoriaus, and ſeveral others whom he quotes; 
t of ding, that theſe ſpirits watch ſo narrowly, that they never leave us, inciting 
per- to virtue, in proportion as we forſake vice and covet felicity. But why need 
ut. e theſe examples ? Our Saviour affirms, that the angels have charge over us, 
tern conduct and preſerve us, as we have before ſaid ; wherefore the heathens, by 
$ Of is emblem, have alſo rightly ſtiled their genii, guardians. 
| 0n $ Cenſorinus likewiſe teſtifies, that the ancients conſidered their genii as gods of 
ap creation, either that, as we have ſaid, they took care of us, or were born 
Ie Ich us; for which reaſon, they believed there were as many genii as men, and 
at each had his own : or elſe that there were twice as many, and that each man 


0 4 good one and an evil one, the former perſuading to virtue and the latter 
vice, agreeable to what Chriſtians ſay of their guardian angels and the devil, 
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this laſt not failing to affſict mankind, though not born with us, as the heathen; 
believed of their genii. Hence it is, that ſome repreſent the genii in the ſhape 
of a ſerpent, others as children or young men, or elſe as grey-headed old men, 
conformable to the philoſopher Cebes in his hieroglyphical table. 

Zoroafter and the ancient philoſophers have made a diſtinction between the ani 
mals conſecrated to the good and evil genii; according to them, dogs, fon, 
and the tortoiſe are proper to the good, and water animals peculiar to the evi, 

The ancients often exhibited the genii crowned with garlands of horehound, 
the leaves whereof much reſemble thoſe of the vine, or elſe with chaplets of d. 
vers ſorts of flowers; as Tibullus in a certain place ſays, © The genius is adorned 
with a beautiful chaplet of flowers, when his name and feſtival are celebrated ty 
his honour,” 

Each perſon worſhipped his genius without knowing it, in celebrating his 
birth-day, and thoſe of princes were eſpecially kept by every body with gret 


. 3 an 
ſplendor ; wherefore he who falſly ſwore by the genius of his prince (which wa * 
accounted a very great oath) was an immediate delinquent. hs 
Since, as is ſaid, the ancients had two kinds of genii, a good one and an ing 


evil one, according to the Socratic Euclid, as Cenſorinus relates, we ſhall now con. 


fider how the evil were repreſented. * 
I do not find the ancients had any ſtatues or reſemblances of them, but e WM... 
read, as writers teſtify, that they appeared to many. . * 
Plutarch, Appianus, Florus, and others report, that as Brutus one night (acer \ 
ing to his cuſtom) had betaken himſelf, with a light, to his apartment for meditz oz 
tion he faw before him the likeneſs of a man, but very frightful, black and cloathel be 
in a wolf's ſkin ; who being aſked, who he was? anſwered, I am thy evil ge = 
nius, Brutus! Valerius Maximus alſo writes, that the evil genius appeared to Cu, e 
of the curſed tribe of Marcus Antonius, a little beſore Ceſar cauſed him to be bee 
headed. This genius appeared as a large black man, about fifty or fixty rea -- 
of age, having long hair and a dirty matted beard, and was covered with a wolts . 
ſkin down halt way the thighs. : Doug 
The Temefians, formerly inhabitants of Abruzzo, a country in taly, had allo ory 
very evil genius, of a black colour and frighful look, and cloathed in a wollts a 
Kin, doing that people much damage; as Payſanias and Suidas teſtify, Wore 
8 [1 
. i; 1; 
— — Fa, 
CHAP. XV. Of facred Emblems. 2 
HE deſign of a well compoſed ſacred emblem is principally to edith, " 

to incite to virtue ; repreſenting it to us as a looking glaſs, not 10 * H. 
for the regulation of our bodies as our ſouls, and by ſuch means to bring us & car 
happineſs. ö | | for n ond 
Theſe emblems are either general or particular: general, when they Ju! m JF 
perſon whatſoever ; and particular, when they relate to one only, * 13 14 ght 
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ſubje& is piety or virtue, learning, liberty, peace of mind, and ſuch like, they” 
are general, and applicable to every perſon who poſſeſfes or endeavours to pot- 
ges thoſe qualities: but when a particular perſon is their ſubject, as the Vir-- 
b gin Mary, an Apoſtle, or other virtuous man, who excelled in ſome particular 
gift, in ſuch caſe they are particular or ſingular. We ought, therefore, in the 
former ſort, to obſerve, that the main matter is ſpiritual, and in the latter, cor- 
poral; the one exhibits learning itſelf, and the other a learned man or philoſo- 
pher; one ſhews Peace, and the other a peaceable man; one repreſents Piety, 
and the other a pious man, &c. The one is the matter itſelf, and the other he 
who poſſeſſes it. However, a judicious maſter will make a diſtinction be- 
tween ſpiritual and corporal virtues, between natural inclinations and heavenly 
gifts. The corporal, as Strength, Prudence, Equity, and the like, proceed 
from us, or, in better terms, are peculiar to us, walk, ſtand, and act with us; 
Wand the ſpiritual and heavenly, and which conſequently have no relation with 
the body are as without us; wherefore they muſt be repreſented either fitting 
or lying on clouds, and the nearer they approach beatitude, the more glitter- 
ling, nimble, faint and waving they are to be exhibited, 

lam of opinion that we ought to adapt particular ſorts of ſtuffs to the afore- 
nid virtues and qualities, according to their ranks and dignities ; as, to cloath 
the earthly in ſtuffs and cloth, and in thick filk; and thoſe till higher, in 
gauſe ſcarfs, or elſe to let them remain naked. 

= We muſt further remark on the laſt of theſe, that the characters called the 
Wqualities of God, I mean figural characters, ſuch as the eye, implying Dominion; 
e circled ſerpent, Eternity; the ſun, Glory; and ſuch like, ought always to 
Wppear in the uppermoſt glory, as pertaining to the Deity, and are repreſented 
by lovely waving children. Yet let it be obſerved, that thoſe things only re- 
ſpect the bleſſings of heaven; for when the Almighty is provoked, and is to 
flict puniſhments, we muſt introduce other qualities, ſuch as his wrath, juſtice, 
Wc. allo repreſented by angels, with thunder, fiery ſwords, ſcales, &c. but theſe 
Wught to be ſtronger and like young men; as we find it in ſcripture, in the 
Wiory of Lot, where they ſtruck the Sodomites with blindneſs; and in that of Sen- 
pacherib, where an angel of the Lord in one night ſmote ſo many thouſands, and 
more ſuch caſes, 

I ſhall illuſtrate what I have before ſaid by further examples, in ſuch manner 
js I apprehend the point; and for that purpoſe have choſen an uncommon ſub- 
ect, to ſerve for a particular 


* 


Emblem and ately Monument of her Majeſiy, Mary Stuart, late Qucen of Great Bri- 
| tain, France and Ireland, Princeſs of Orange. 


Here a tomb is ſtanding on the left fide of the piece, on a baſement whereon 
P carved the river-god of the Thames. In the middle of the piece, on the ſe- 
"ond ground, a princeſs is fitting in grandeur on a throne, repreſenting England 
Eich its proper badges. She leans her head on her left hand, and with her 

ght opens the royal robe of the deceaſed, which is lined with ermin, and with 
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the ſceptre and crown lies in her lap, whereon the caſts a ſorrowful look; ſhe 5 
covered with a black gauſe weed, Which darkens the glitter of the ſeat and coat 
of arms. Policy on her left fide, quite dejected, is beholding the tomb, ac. 
companied by Sorrow. On the other fide appears the Proteſtant Church, lan- 
guiſhing, ſupported by Hope, who points at the tomb, whereon ſtands a large 
beautiful antique vaſe, out of which is growing a roſe-twig having but one bud 
whereon Providence, fitting on clouds, diſpenſes ſome moiſture out of a final 
cryſtal phial, and with her ſceptre points upwards at the celeſtial light, to 
which Wiſdom, Piety and Stedfaſtneſs are fcen flying, ſupporting, or rather 
carrying a beautiful young virgin along with them. This virgin is dreft in 
white and crowned with roſes, having a bright ſtar over her head; her hand; 
are croſs her breaſt, and ſhe is looking upwards with a joytul countenance, 
On high appears God's Love or Tenderneſs, waiting for her with open arms, 
having in its lap a pelican feeding its young with its own blood. The other 
characters of divine Happineſs before-mentioned are alſo ſeen, and eſpecially 
heavenly or perfect Joy or Harmony, repreſented by ſpirits ſinging and playing 
on inſtruments. On the vaſe is a medal, wherein is carved a pheenix arifing our 
of its aſhes, Under it, on a black table, is written in gold letters, either in 
Latin or Eugliſi, I DIE IN ORDER TO LIVE. The tomb is hung with fel 
toons of cypreſs, intermixed with roſes. On the right fide of the tomb ſtand 
Fate, having in the left hand a roſe cloſe to the vaſe, and in the right a pair 
ſciſſors, as if ſhe had cut off the roſe with them. On the left fide of the tomb 
ſtands Nature, dejectedly holding a handkerchief before her eyes, and with the 
left hand at her breaſt, Envy, to the right forwards, 1s taking to flight, biting 
an heart, and looking either at Providence or at the beatified ſoul aſcending, 
About the throne ſtand Scotland, France and Ireland, in mourning. 


A Second Example, 


Here we may repreſent Majeſty on a raiſed throne, fitting in full fplendor; 
Clemency and Authority ſtanding behind her, and holding over her head a crow | boy 
topped with a glittering ſtar. On her ſide may fit Religion, and on a ſtep h. 
low Policy taking ſhelter under her garment. . Quiet, Plenty, and Success 
land and ſea, may be placed as coming in; and, on the other fide, Peace . 


companied by Art and Science. Above, in an open heaven, fits Provident WF and 
pouring down divine Bleſſing. Over the throne, on a cloud, ſhould be Wiſdon, — 
Religiouſneſs and Stedfaſtneſs. | ror 
This Majeſty may be here the ſubject of this emblem, and, if it have no p# : ! 
ticular characters, ſuit any kingdom, power or commonwealth in Clrifendin, 0 
but if it have any arms, device, or motto, as SUFFICIT UNUS, or a Fonte Wa 
de-luce for France; PLUS ULTRA for Spain; HONI SOIT QUI MAL . 
PENSE for England; then this Majeſty ought to be like that which it is to — 
preſent. | — 
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It would not be improper to ſee the glory filled with Divine Love or Kind- 
neſs as before- mentioned, and Proſperity flowing from it. Fright and Fear tak- 
ing to flight, and Envy, Fraud and Hereſy under Majeſty's feet. 

The active Virtues I repreſent by figures, which hold the crown over Ma- 
jeſty's head, and thoſe ſitting on clouds, &c. 


A Third Example. 


The ſubje& of this ſhall be Innocence murdered, 

Here Innocence is proſtrate, murdered by raging Impiety. She lies near an 
extinguiſhed altar, ſtretched out on the ground, cloathed in a clean white gar- 
ment, betokening an upright undefiled heart. The cruel executioner forcibly 
tears her innocent child from her breaſt, and at the ſame time the brutiſh mur- 
derer is ſtepping from the eminence whereon he fat, in order to go off; he is 


& ſtained with innocent blood, and, ſheathing his bloody ſword, tramples under 
W foot a pelican with its young. Rage attending him, and firing them with her 
& torch, is looking back in great conſternation at Heaven, which darts many 
& thunders at her. There Divine Juſtice is deſcending, with ſcales im one hand 
and thunders in the other. Piety, bowing before her at the altar, is praying 
and ſhewing her the innocent corpſe; whereupon ſhe doubles her ſpeed to exe- 
| cute revenge. Now ſee the wrath of God expreſſed, not with bright ſun-beams 
from on high, but with fiery and bloody ones. 


Here Juſtice, or divine Wrath, has a flaming red garment or veil. Impiety 


is cloathed in a ruſty copper-coloured drapery, The Executioner, who miſuſes 
the child, has a cruel aſpect, and is reddiſh, Over Innocence a little angel is 


aſcending to heaven with a bright ſtar, to which a long ray ſeems to proceed 


out of her mouth; he has a palm-branch in his hand, to ſignify her happineſs. 


The following is a ſhort ſketch of the actions. 
The head of the corpſe lies on the middle of the piece on the fore-ground, 


and the feet towards the right fide, ſomewhat nearer to the altar, with one leg 


a little up, as if there were ſtill ſome life left. Behind the altar Piety kneels 
on one knee, which is in ſhade, ſhe receiving her light from Juſtice, who, on 


the ſecond ground, is with her upper parts directly over the point of fight, and 


her feet ſomewhat fore-ſhortened towards the right fide, from whence ſhe is 
coming, On the left fide, on the ſame ground, a little more forward, Impiety 
and Rage take to flight. Rage is half-ſhaded by dark clouds, over which hea- 
ven opens. The fore ground has a right light; but Juſtice receives her light 


from behind. On the left fide of the piece is a dark off. ſcape. 


Now, as the former emblem repreſented the reward of virtue, ſo this repre- 


W ſents the puniſhment of evil; in that appeared the love of God, in this his 


© wrath. 


Thus are my thoughts on theſe ſubjects, not preſuming to have handled them 
with the utmoſt accuracy; I am far from giving them out as perfect emblems, 


2 lince that is the work of great judgment, vaſt knowledge, and mature conſi- 


eration: nevertheleſs, rough as the plan is, it is ſufficient for explaining my 
ſentiments. 
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ſentiments. And as we always ſtick either more or leſs to art, and hardly kee 
ſo much within the bounds of curioſity, as not to take ſome liberties in the dil. 
poſition of things, ſo I have repreſented him who is taking away the child, 28 an 
executioner, naked, his hair tied with a cloth, and with a dagger lying by him 
and Impioufneſs, as a prince, with a bloody diadem about his head and a flaff in js 
hand; though theſe figures ought rather to be women; moreover, the exccu- 
tioner might have been left out. 


CHAP. XVI. Of the Penates, Lares, and Cupid: 


NCIENT Hiſtorics relate, that moſt nations which lived under lms 4 
policy, eſpecially the Hebrews, Greeis and Romans, but moſtly the! loft 
had certain figures of gold, ſilver, copper, or wood, which they flittr! fon Pe 


nates, in Engliſi, Houſhold-gods. - Theſe they kept as holy, ad 100% iuch par- 
ticular care of, that in caſe they happened to be loſt, either throuo!1 carlefſnehs, 
violence, or other accidents, they thought it foreboded fome minent diſaſter 
or bad luck to befall them; and accordingly believed, When any {uch were at 
hand, that thoſe gods wereeither removing, or vaniſhed. 

The hiſtorian Timæus writes, that they were repreſented like two beautiful young 
men in a warlike dreſs, each with a javelin in his hand, and by or near them an 
earthen fire- pan, over which lay two long iron bars croſs-ways, turned at the ends 
like the hazel wands which Augures held in their hands at the time of 
officiating. | 

Cicero, treating of the Penates, ſays, They were certain Gods brought forth in 
the houſes of particular men, and worſhipped in the moſt concealed and private 
places of them. And in this ſenſe Demophoon and Terence ſpake, when they faid, 
'They would go home and hide their houſehold Gods, before they betook to their 
buſineſs and callings. 

In ſcripture alſo we have the Teraphims, or houſehold Gods, which Rachel ſtole 
from her father Laban, when he went to ſheer his ſheep ; as the Rabbi Eltezer, in 
the 36th Chapter of his Diſcourlſes, largely treats, ſpeaking of Laban, and the 
preparing of the Teraphims. . | 

We have before ſaid, that the Penates were in great eſteem among the Romans, 
which Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus affirms, ſaying, They were worſhipped at Rome, un- 
der the ſhape of two fitting young men, in very ancient and warlike dreſſes, and 
having javelins in their hands; with this ſubſcription, Dii Penates, as we find it 
ſtill in ancient medals. Nigidius was of opinion, that they were Apollo and Neptur, 
and the rather, as by Apollo is meant heat and drought, and by Neptune, cold and 
moiſtneſs ; judging the worſhip to owe its origin to theſe effects: wherefore, isi 
in the Eighth Book of his Aneids, ſtiles them the Great Gods, meaning the he. 
nates. Others think that Jupiter and Juno are ſigniſied by them, becaule ther 
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chief buſineſs was to give men help and aſſiſtance, and therefore they both derive 
from the Latin word Fuvare, fignifying to help or aſſiſt. Others again imagine 
them to be Caſtor and Pollux, becauſe they, with the Penates or houſehold gods, 
were alſo according to the ancient poets and hiſtorians, in very great eſteem, and 
the Roman worſhip aſſigned them the firſt places in their temples. 

It will here be proper to deduce ſomething touching theſe gods from antiquity, 
the better to illuſtrate the point, 

We read, that when the daughter of Pallantes was married to Dardanus, ſhe 
brought in dower the gifts which Pallas had made her a preſent of, being an ob- 
long ſhield, dropt from heaven (which ſhe ſtiled Palladium) and the figures of the 
Penates, or great Gods. Afterwards on a rebellion breaking out in Peloponneſus, 
where Dardanus and his wife lived, he with many of the Arcadians fled from thence, 
taking ſhipping for Samothracia, where, in conſideration of thoſe gifts, brought as 
a portion, he built a temple, inſtituting private ſolemnities for their religious 
worſhip, keeping them ſrom the common people in a vault under the ground; 
and ſoon after, on his departure for Aſa, took them with him and placed them in 
Dardania, ſo called from his name. His ſon Ius being employed in building 
Ilium, or Troy, tranſplanted thoſe gods thither. AEneas afterwards having ſaved 
them out of the flames of that city, carried them to ah, placing them in the city 
of Lavinium. Aſcanius his ſon, removed them to the city of Aba, where he dedi- 
cated a large and magnificent temple to their honour. But they ſay, the Gods of 
themſelves, without human affiſtance, returned the next night to Taviniam, though 
the gates were faſt, and the town-wall and roof of the temple found intire and 
without any breaches. Which miracle very much ſurpriſing Aſcanius, he ſent to 
Livinium fix hundred men, called Curatores, of whom Egeſtus was chief, to guard 
the Gods. At laſt, being carried to Rome, they remained without any alteration, 
and the Roman people committing to them the care and protection of their city, 
and growing empire, placed them, in imitation of Cardanus (that they might not 
be ſtolen either by fraud or violence) in a vault or temple under ground, wherein, 
after conſecration, they offered ſacrifices to them, not allowing any perſon to ſpit 
inthis temple becauſe the Gods, like Vea, were worſhipped with fire. 

They were repreſented as young men, and fitting with javelins in their hands, 
to ſignify their being adored as maintainers and protectors; for the fitting hiero- 
glyphically expreſſes, ſtedfaſtneſs in what we deſign to do: the javelins imply that 
they preſerve from harm and diſaſter ; and the youthfulneſs denotes the increaſe of 
their power, 
| The Lares were much like the Penates, at leaſt in the guard and care of cities. 
They alſo are ſaid to have hid, or kept themſelves ſecret in the houſes, as well as 
the Penates ; which Tibullus affirms, ſaying, That they have not only the care of 
particular houſes, but alſo of the whole town. 

The ancients uſed to place dogs to watch their idols, called Lares ; as being a 
creature kind and fawning on the family, and fierce and frightful to ſtranger, 
They had the ſame opinion of their Lares, or houſhold Gods, committing to 
hem the intire care and ſafeguard of their families. For this reaſon, ſays Plutarch, 
ihe Romans repreſented them as briſk young men, drefled in dog-ſkins. Ovid 
affirms, 
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attrms, they were ſometimes exbibited in ſhort garments, gathered up on the leſt 
thoulder, and coming down under the right, in order to be more free and Joſs ; 
their motion, becauſe, ſays he, Their buſineſs was like that of the genii Caren. 
tioned before) to inquire narro:vly into mens actions for the puniſhment of th 5 
wicked, The philoſopher Jamblichus relates, that they were often worſhipped = 
the roads, and had from time to time offeriags of wine and frankincenſe. 

Ve ſhall now treat of the ſhape of children, diſtinguiſhing them into heavenly 
and earthly. 

Poyfſia exhibited them too ſquab and full for flying, and thoſe of Raphae! are 
generally, chiefly in the borders of the hiſtories of Pſyche, too hard and maſculous; 
wherefore, to find a good form, we muſt keep a medium between both. But 
Cupids ougbt not to be repreſented fo heavy as carthly children, yet as young as 
vou pleaſe. The earthly contrarily, muſt have underſtanding, in order to handle 
ſomcthing, and their bodies to be enlarged according to what they are to do or 
carrr. But in repreſenting a Cupid, who is to deliver a meſſage, I think it is 
proper to give him age an. bulk enough to do the buſineſs punctually, and the 
better to-expreſs truth and nature. As to their wings, they muſt not be made in 
proportion to the weight of their bodies like birds, for their bodies wave of them- 
ſelves, and the bigneſs of the wings often creates deformity, unleſs they are to re- 
preſent a Fame, when they ought to be larger. 

As to the Loves or Cupids themiclves, they, according to my apprehenſion, 
differ as much in ſize as action. The one is by the poets called Cypid, and the 
other Auteros. The former creates love and deſire for voluptiouſneſs, and the 
latter leads to virtucs, arts and ſciences, They have both a like beautiful and 
2grecable aſpect according to their ages. Cypid is repreſented about fix or cight 
vears old, and quite naked, armed with a bow and arrows, and ſometimes holding 
a burning torch. Auteros, contrarily, has a purple garment, with bare arms 
and legs only, a crown of laurel about his head, a burning torch in his hand, 
ſandals on his feet, and he is about twelve or fourtcen years of age. Cupidis wild 
and frolickſome, Anteros ſedate and contemplative. 

There is another leſs kind of Cupids ſomew hat younger and more ſimple than 
the former. Theſe increaſe love, incite the pleaſures of voluptuouineſs, or 
nore ſtronger delude the ſenſes. To them, in order to ſhew their ſimplicity, are 
aſcribed childiſh and idle actions, ſuch as dancing, ſkipping about, running, 
rolling, flying, flinging apples at each other, &c. They muſt not have quivers, 
bows, arrows, or torches, but baſkets of fruit and flowers, or chaplets, a 109x- 
ing glaſs, or any thing tending to the pleaſures of Venus. | 

Alexander Propertius, Philoftratus, Claudianus, Silius Italicus, Apulcius, and others 
relate, that the different Loves and Cupids do not only reſpect the charms and 
ſervice of Venus, but alſo imply the defires and tendencics of the heart; 1ince 
all men do not affect the ſame object, but each chuſes for himſelf. 8 

We repreſent Cupid or Love in the form of a little child, becauſe it is 1ot- 
tiſh to betake to venery; for the actions and ſpeeches of thoſe in love, are 48 
imperfect as thoſ2 of little children, as Virgil ſhews in Dido, —She begins to 


jpcak, and ſtops in the middle of her talk. He is exhibited with mays. 
jonny 
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fgnify the inconſtancy of lovers, who change with every wind, as we fee in 
Dido, who was to put to death the perſon whom ſhe before ſo dearly loved. He 
has arrows in his hand, becauſe they are alſo very light and do not always hit 
the mark, as we have ſaid of lovers, who are whimſical and fickle when they 
cannot gratify their withes ; and as the arrows are ſharp and piercing, fo the fins 
of concupiſcence no leſs wound the conſcience. The arrows are likewiſe an 
emblem of love, which like thunder ſeizes the heart; for many have experi- 
mented the ſorrowful iſſue of being captivated by the amorous glances of a beau- 
tiful woman, and through their fiery paſſions been led into great troubles; for 
which reaſon Cupid is ſometimes repreſented with thunder in his hand. 


CHAP. XVII. Devotional Actions of Nations. 


F all the perfections of human nature, Religion is the moſt excellent and 
moſt univerſal ; wherefore all nations partake of it in their manner of liv- 
ing and ſervice. And as reaſon principally diſtinguiſhes man from beaſts, ſo we 
any where ſee, that the uſe of it binds men to ſome religious dutics, as attend- 
ing human e and according to Jamblichus, a Platonic ſectary, ex- 
citing it by a natural deſire and propenſity to do good and ſhun evil. To which 
ſome allude by the celeſtial fire in the fable of Prometheus, with which he ani- 
mated the firſt man ; thereby ſignifying, that as the ſoul is governed by religion, 
ſo our actions muſt chiefly tend to implore a bleſſing on them, and our eyes and 
hands be lifted up to heaven, knowing that all good proceeds from the inviſible 
Giver of all things, and we ought thankfully to receive it to his honour and 
glory, We ſhall therefore, in order to be both delightful and ufeful, ſhew from 
antiquity, how and in what manner divers nations, not enlightened by the Goſ- 
pel, have dedicated their worſhip under fictions and fables to the inviſible Being, 
and begin with the Egyptians. 

The cuſtom of theſe people was, when any perſon prayed to the gods, that 
he muſt, as the moſt decent action, do it ſtanding and with lifted up hands; 
which poſture was alſo ſtrictly obſerved by the Romans in their religious worſhip, 
as Martial and Horace teſtify, Virgil likewiſe ſhews, that ſtanding with hands 
litted up fignifies worſhip, when he introduces Auchiſes (at the miraculous fight 
of Fulus's head, encompaſſed with a ſhining light and yet his hair unhurt by the 
flame) joyfully turning his eyes to heaven, and lifting his hands in prayer to 


Jupiter; and, in confirmation of the acceptableneſs thereof, a loud thunder was 


ſoon after heard, and a ſtar appeared in the heavens when dark, which, like a 
torch, with a long clear tail, deſcending towards the houſe, glid along, and at laſt 
bid in the wood of Mount 1da, leaving behind a long ſtripe which emitted a ſul— 
phurous vapour and ſmok e; whereupon Auchiſe, Rte up, invokes the gods 
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and ſacred ſtars. Philo ſays, that the erect ſtanding poſture denotes an humble 
heart, wholly devoting itſelf to heaven. Authors unanimouſly agree, that the 
ancients offered their ſacrifices, vows and prayers to Jupiter in a ſtanding poſture, 


| 

{ 

but to the goddeſs Ops in a fitting one, fignitying thereby that ſhe was the mo- 
ther of the earth, Zythagoras enjoins thoſe who pray, to do it fitting ; yet Ply. . 
tarch ſays that Numa Pompilius was the author of that cuſtom, thereby teaching, 11 
that vows and prayers ought to be certain and conſtant, 8 
As tothe poſture of praying ſtanding, St. Paul ſeems to exhort thereto in his i 
epiſtles. We find likewiſe in the Old Teſtament, that the prieſts did in their 1 
prayers, ſtretch out their hands to heaven. In the Book of Judges, Chap. vii, a 
we read, that in Gideon's army, the men who bowed down on their knees to drink, i 


were by God's command, ſent away; but thoſe who drank ſtanding, puttin n 
their hands to their mouths, were choſen, and defeated the Midianites. In Erd 1 
Chap. xvil. it is written, That as long as Maſes held up his hands Amalck was diſ. v 


comfitted : which, as Adamantius ſays, ſignifies, that he offered up to God his ſh 
actiors and enterprizes, not like creeping animals who cleave to the earth, but MW ti 
as directing his heart and thoughts to heaven, On which grounds and examplcs ee 
the council of Nice ordained prayer to be made ſtanding. ſo 

Adoration, ſays Plim, not only conſiſts in lifting up the hands to heaven, but pr 
alſo in their being open inſide upwards, as if we gave them to kiſs, They who cc 
adore and ſupplicate, ſays Hicrommus, are uſed to kiſs the hands: wherefore the us 
Hebrews judged this manner of kiſſing to be very reverential, and ſtrictly obſerved WF 
it. Cicero and Catullus alſo confirm the fignification of lifting up or ſtretching out we 
both the hands to heaven. Tertullian ſpeaking of praying for the preſervation WF N 


and proſperity of the emperor, fays thus: The Chriſtians bareheaded hit up 
their hands, with their eyes to heaven in token of innocence ; fignifying thereby 
that they had no occaſion to be aſhamed, but heartily prayed for their emperor, 
The Tuſcaus likewiſe in their prayers, uſed ſuch a poſture or ſtretching out the 
hands; and, in adoring their gods, eſpecially Jupiter, lifted up their hands to 


heaven. Of which Virgil alſo makes mention in his Fourth Aneid, where he de- 
ſcribes Jarvas among the ſtatues and altars of the gods, lifting up his hands to | 
heaven, humbly and earneſtly imploring Fupiter. We read further, that in the ack 
Olympic games anciently celebrated at Smyrna, a ridiculous and ignorant actor was bet 
reproved by the ſophiſt Polemon, for his awkward motions with hands reverſed; itt 
becauſe when he was to ſay, Oh Jupiter] he turned his hands downwards, and in tou 
laying, Oh earth! he looked up to heaven. But theſe perverſe geſtures pro- urg 
ceeding from ancient cuſtoms are {till ſeen among the Romiſi clergy, who as often bel 
as they pronounce the word God or Lord, give the bleſſing to the congregation; | fpi 
and in praying for the proſperity of the people, ftretch out their hands on high. ſon 
In the medal of Gordiauus Pius, we fee a ſmall figure with the arms thus extended An 
and the hands open, with a motto alluding to the matter Pietas Auguſt, But to ule 
"return to the ancient Apgyprians : | dec 
They uſed to repreſent the Deity in an hieroglyphic manner by a circle: and = 


agreeable thereto, the philoſopher Pythagoras enjoined a turning round in the ad0- 


ration of the Gods, Alcinous ſays alſo, that he gathered from the Greek ya 
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that they had an ancient cuſtom of running round the altars when they offered ſa- 
crifice, beginning from the left to the right fide, according to the Zodiac, and 
then running from right to left. Plutarch thinks this was done in imitation of the 
heavenly motions in their continual rotation, which mortals ought to tollow : 
though others pretend, that thereby was meant the continual changes and inſta- 
bility of human actions. As for the continual motion and turning ot the body in 
prayer, we find it to have been the cuſtom of divers nations; and in this ſenſe 
the poet Propertius, in his Firſt Book, accoſts his miſtreſs, —<T have often turned 
round before your door, aud offered up to you my foul and my prayers.” Like 
which, there is a paſſage in Suetonius, when he ſpeaks of the anceſtors of Yitellius, 
« He had, ſays he, a particular addreſs for flatterv, and was the firſt who com- 
manded divine worſhip to be paid to Caius Ceſar ; and no perſon durſt, after his 
return from Syria appear in his preſence without being covered, and turning ſe- 
veral times round with the face downwards. Numa Pompilius ordained that men 
ſhould turn ſeveral times round in prayer to heaven, and afterwards fit down, 
thereby intimating that, in worldly affairs, mortals muſt expect nothing but in- 
conſtancy and continual change, which they ought to bear with patience and re- 
ſolution, Add to this what Fliny ſays; That the manner of turning round in 
prayer was from the left tothe right hand, in imitation of the carth ; which, ac- 
cording to him and others, turns on its axis after that manner. Hiſtories inform 
us, that as Camillus in prayer turned round, according to the Roman cuſtom, he 
ſuddenly fell; by which accident the people (much addicted to ſuperſtition) 
would needs preſage his ruin, which happened ſoon after. We read alſo, that 
Marcellus being at war with the Tranſalpine Gauls, and come to a town called Capide 
in order to charge them, his horſe affrighted by the ſhouts of the enemy, went 
backwards ; wherefore, to encourage his men, he turned him round as if he were 
adoring the ſun, according to the Raman cuſtom before battle, and thus covered 
the accident without the peoples perceiving it. 

We ſhall now, for the reader's greater ſatisfaction, treat of Piety and what re- 
lates to 1t, 

The ancients chiefly eſteemed the altar as an hieroglyphic of Piety, offering, 
according to their opinion, their prayers to the gods by means of fire ; which 
being ſuppoſed a medium between heavenly and human things, they pretended 
it to be a mediator or meſſenget. Accordingly Virgil, in his 12th Ancid, «1 
touch the altar, and call the fire upon it and the gods to witneſs, &c.“ They 
urge further, that fire unites with material parts, and always riſes upwards from 
below; as knowing all our earthly actions, and imparting them to the heavenly 
ſpirits. Hence we ſee, that the manners of offering ſacrifices are not without 
ſome foundation in reaſon, becauſe the laws of nature are always purely obſerved. 
And fince the world has been enlightened with the truth, fire is cuſtomarily 
uſed in divine ſervice, and no ſacrifice was thought acceptable without it. In- 
ceed, if earthly creatures can any way reconcile us to heaven, nothing has greater 
affinity with the fire, as it lights and clears every thing. Wherefore they think 
that they may repreſent the genii and angels, even the D ity itſelf by it. 
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As to the Altars and Piety, we ſee in the medal of the emperor 7. Allus, 1 


figure with open hands, which, as before obſerved, ſignifies Worſhip, and by it 
an altar with theſe letters, PIETAS. In one of Hadrianus Auguſtus is the fame ; 
figure, between a ſtork and an altar adorned with ground-ivy, with this inſerip- a 
tion, PIETAS AUG. In one of Diva Auguſta Fauſtina appears a woman, lift. 8 
ing up her garment with the left hand and laying the offering on the burning h 
altar wich the other, having the word PIETAS. In the medal of Lucilla we ſee a 
a figure ſtanding behind the altar, with a cup in its hand as ready to offer, with 1 
the word PIETAS. In that of Autoninus is the figure of Piety, opening the * 
right hand as a token off adoration, and with the left ready to put the ſacrifice 9 
on the altar, with the ſame inſcription. In the gold medal of L. Alius Ceſar, * 
the right hand of the figure is in the ſame action and the left holds a gift, alſo * 
inſcribed PIETAsS. B. 


We offer prayers and ſupplications, either in making vows or receiving fa- 
vours in conſequence of them. Hence proceed the various inſeriptions on me- 
dals, which nevertheleſs do all allude to piety, whether in praying for help ot 
returning thanks. Accordingly we find in the medal of Julia Pia Aug. a wo- _ 
man tucking up her garment on the left fide and offering with the right, with Wi 
this inſcription VOTA PUBLICA. But in one of Hadrianus are two figures, 
one like the emperor, and the other holds in the left hand a palm-ſprig, and 
with the right offers him a cup, having this motto ADVENTUTI AUGUSTI, 
In one of Domitian is a burning altar, inſcribed PRINCEPS JUVENTUTIS. 

The altars were anciently, as they are now-a-days, places of ſafety and pro- 
tection. Wherefore Priamus, in Virgil, having loſt all hope of preſervation, 
took ſanctuary at the altar, of which his wife had ſaid, This altar ſhall protect 
us all. Cicero, ſpeaking of the actor Roſcius, ſays, We run into his houſe as to 


an altar. And Ovid, in his Triftib. ſays, The altar only is left me in my mik 8 
fortune. * 
The Atherians had a particular altar dedicated to Mercy and Compaſſion, 2 * 
we gather from the poet Papinius and Latiantius Grammaticus, and from Ap/inis in tte 
his Rhetoric. Plutarch, treating of ſuperſtition, calls the altar abominable. V. on 
noplon, in his ſecond book of the ſtate of Greece, takes Vea for an emblem of bu 
refuge to the altar: When Theramenes (ſays he) had heard the things, he took WWF \ 
to Veſta for refuge. Pollux calls Veſta the altar of offering, eſpecially that at the diff 
Prytaneum , where the everlaſting fire was kept. Diomſius Harlicarnaſſus ſaſs like 
That Romulus built a temple in honour of Yeſta, and as a memorial of his har. 7 
ing divided the Roman people into thirty wards, Suetonius writes almoſt the ſame * 
in the life of Tiberius. TY bis 
In fine, the altars were ſet up for ſacrifices and prayer, to obtain divine favour uw 
and bleſſing, though few have determined which of the various ſacrifices was be f 
beſt and moſt approved by the ancients, who offered to the Almighty * * | 1 
| the 


The place in ArnENSs, where the junges and magiſtrates ſat, and where thoſe who had done 
any conſiderable ſervice to the common · wealth, were maintained at the public charge. 
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ſpirit and underſtanding, without uttering a word; wherefore the Æptians ho- 
noured the crocodile, as having no tongue, applying it to the divine ſilence - 
They praiſed the ſpirits and fouls of the ever- bleſſed, and offered to heavenly 
things material ones, ſuch as had ſome affinity with them, viz. fire to the ſun, 
&c. But to the evil ſpirits or devils, they brought offerings that they might not 
hurt or obſtru& them, or that their uncleanneſs might not pollute the ſacrifice 
or the ſavour of the meat. The Agyptians + always thought it abominable to 
expiate with the blood of animals, and therefore offered only prayers and frank- 
incenſe, The kings of the Ptolemaic line enjoined them ſacrifices to Serapis and 
Saturn, to whom they built temples without their towns, wherein to offer beaſts 
as uſual; though in after-times, according to the inhuman cuſtom of Bujiris, on 
his uſurping the countries and places bordering on the Nile, they offered men. 
But of offerings we ſhall treat further in the following chapter. 


| CHAP, XVIII. Of the different Offerings of Nations, and their 


tes, 


= 


A* from higheſt antiquity down to theſe times, different regards have been 


had for many perſons and places, and the knowledge thereof much con- 


ceerns an artiſt : ſo he ought diligently to inquire into the ancient manners and 


cuſtoms relating thereto, both in general and with reſpect to particular 
countries. 

Scripture informs us, that the Athenians. were very religious; wherefore they 
as well as the Romans, leſt they ſhould forget a deity, would rather ſet up an altar 


to an unknown god, and make offerings thereon, than be any ways negligent in 
de duty of worſhip. From which altar St. Paul took occafion to preach fo 


powerful a ſermon touching Chriſt and his goſpel, as thereby to bring over many 


8 fouls to chriſtanity. 


We muſt conclude, that ſo-many altars required many prieſts, who were as 
different in dreſs as the gods and manner of offering ; thoſe of Fupiter not at all 
like Priapus's, nor Diana's thoſe of Bacchus, as we ſhall ſhew in the ſequel. 

The great Laver of the Jews evidences, that their prieſts obſerved a perfect 
cleanlineſs in their worſhip. Even the Almighty himſelf ordered Moſes to put off 


bis ſhoes, when he appeared to him in the burning buſh, and that any man or 
| beaſt who touched the Mount or its borders, ſo long as he was preſent, ſhould 


be ſhot or ſtoned. 
It is not probable that the heathens were ſo nice in this point ; nevertheleſs, 


the preſent cuſtom induces us to believe that their anceſtors no leſs obſerved this 


decency 


+ MAacrOB. SATURN, lib, i. cap. 7. 
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decency in their worſhip, ſince, to this day, even Chriſtians are not allowed t 
enter the moſques of the Mahometans, though of all infidels they are the H aft ob. 
ſervers of religious ceremonies. - 

I think it not amiſs to deride the Ain in particular, for paying diying 
honour to ſome beaſts, becauſe moſt nations eſpecially the Greeks, (who excelled 
in wiſdom and knowledge) as likewiſe the ſtrict Romans were infected with the 
ſame ſuperſtition. _ | W to 

Marcrobius writes, that king Janus was the firſt who introduced and eſtabliſhed in 
in Lay the offerings to the gods, and that he himſelf was afterwards worſhip 
as ſuch, even ſo much, that the ancient Romans never ſacrificed before they d 
invoked him as the inventor and protector of the offerings ; for they believed he 
always ſat at the gates of heaven, and that the prayers of mortals could not reach 
the Gods if he denied them entrance, nay, he muſt even lend them an hand to go 
forward, becauſe prayers, which Homer calls women, are lame and cripples, 

The moſt ancient nations who brought offerings (of which the giant were 
doubtleſs the principal) did not make uſe of beaſts, but herbs, flowers, trees and 
plants, as likewiſe perfumes ; they therefore who anciently lived on beaſt's ſleſh 
did it, as reported, for want of fruits: and this on an opinion of Py/hagoras, who 
forbid the eating of meat or blood, as judging that the foul had its reſidence 
therein: although Euſebius relates the ancient divines maintained, that no beaſts, 
even no meal, honey, fruits or flowers ought to be offered ; for, ſays he, God 
knows them who fear him, and favourably accepts the pooreſt leaf they lay on the 
altar, regarding their hearts and inclinations, and not what they offer with their 
hands. 

It is certain, that in old times, a deteſtable cuſtom prevailed among almoſt al 
rations, of butchering men for victims, as we learn from credible authors, was 
practiſed to Diana Taurica. And not only the ancient Scythians, but alſo the pi 
tians and Romans were infected with this cruelty ; the former offering ſuch victims 
in honour to Juno, and the latter to Jupiter, called Latialis, whom they eſteemed 
the protector of the Latins. Sicinaius Dentatus (or the toothed, as being ſo born) 
very famous for martial exploits, was the firſt among the Romans who ſacrificed 
men to Mars. Athanofius relates, that divers other nations, after their return 
from conqueſt, had a cuſtom of dividing their priſoners into hundreds, and that 
one out of each, as the unlucky lot tell, was ſacrificed to Mars. Varro alſo teſt 
fcs, that the wan ering Trojans, on their arrival at laſt in [taſy, offered, according 
to the oracle, one man in ten to Pluto and Saturn. Aineas, as Virgil informs us, 
choſe eight young gallants out of the priſoners he took of the enemy, to ſacritice 
them to the gods of hell for the ſake of Pallas deceaſed. Diodorus Sicuius mentions 
that the people of Carthage ſacrificed to an idol of metal, repreſenting Kaum, 
holding our its arms bent, young men as a burnt-offering, by conſuming them 
alive in the flames of a red hot oven placed under this figure. Which offerings 
were long retained among thoſe people, till at laſt having them in abhorrc oh 
they put alive deer to the ſame uſe. Yet, ſome time after the death of Arxdidſ 
the Great, on being viſited with the plague. and the town cloſely beſieged and fe- 


duced to famine by Agathocles king of Sicily, they, according to the _ 
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tom of nations, had recourſe to their imagined tutelar- gods, prayers, and old ſu- 
perſtitions, believing that Saturn, provoked by the change of offering, (which 
their anceſtors, with great devotion appropriated to him) had as a punſhment, 
cauſed this diſaſter and irreparable damage to befall them: which opinion ſo in- 
# {lvenced on the minds of the citizens; that they barbarouſly in one day offered two 
hundred, others ſay three hundred youths of noble birth to that idol, as an at- 
toneinent. the ſame writer adds, that the Phenicians exceeded all other nations 


in that unnatural practice, inſomuch, that in a frantic extravagance, and to ap- 
4 WT peaſe the imagined wrath of the idol Saturn, they ſacrificed their own cnildren 3 
mind aſterwards abating that cruelty, they made uſe of thoſe of other men, whom 
he z they ſecretly bought or ſtole for this abominable purpoſe. But Plutarch, that 
Cel, king of Sicily, having vanquiſhed the Carthaginians in the battle of Hymera, 
2» forced them to promiſe never more to offer cither ther own or other mens children 

in ſuch a manner. Quintius Curtius teſtifics, that this cruel cuſtom prevailed among 
re the people of Tyre, till the deſtruction of that city. And, according to St. 
nd WT /ugutin, the ancient Gaul, inhabitants of France, as now called, and ſeveral other 
ih natione, were defiled with this abomination. Heliogabalus, one of the greateſt 
ho and moſt extravagant tyrants who ever ſat on the Roman throne, cauſed all /taly to 
ce be ſearched for beautiful and noble youths, whoſe parents were ſtill alive, barbar- 
ts, | ouſly, and to the greater ſorrow of their families, to offer them as victinis. The 
0d es are allo, not without reaſon, much cenſured by Aypion, Julian the apoſtate 
the and others, for having ſacrificed men to idols; abhorring the cruelty of Je, 
cir chief of the Gileadites, in delivering up his daughter for a burnt-offering» This 

deteſtable ſuperſtition was not only prevalent among the heathens, but alſo among 
the kings of Judad, the rulers of God's choſen people, in making their children 
— | pals through the fire, offering them up to Moloch, as we read of Ahaz and Manaſſeh, 
N- 2 Kings xvi. and xxi. and as Joſephus de Antig. lib. 2. ſays, after the manner of 
in the Canaanites. Cambyſes, king of Perſia, and Alexander the Great, after him, by 
mm. public and univerſal laws, prohibited their ſubjects theſe abominable offerings : 
mn) bet, not being long obſerved, the emperor, Hadrianus, under ſevere penalties in- 
oe | tirely ſuppreſt them. Hercules firſt aboliſhed the killing of men for a ſacrifice to 


un WE Salurn, offering him ſo many burning lights in their ſtead, and thereby reformed 
tir be iohuman cuſtom. This he did on his return from Spain; and aſſigned for 


ew. reaton, that the Greek word gg, (which the oracle of Dodone had made uſe of 
ins WW tor the inſtitution of that ſolemnity) ſignified light, as well as man, and that there- 
vs, bre they were to offer to Pluto & baked figures of clay and burning torches of 
ice candles inſtead of men : for which cauſe, they on the feſtivals of Saturn, called 
on, W- «turralia, made preſents to one another of little figures and burning wax- candles. 
vr, But Lycwgus, the Lacedemonian legiſlator ordained that pigs ſhould be uſed for 
dem victims inſtead of men. 

ings y 4 The image of Dianna, mentioned before, which Iphigenia and Oreſtes had 
cc, brought, bound up in a bundle of willow-branches, from Cherſoneſus Tauricia, 
ru called Crim, was worſhipped by the Lacedemonians with great reverence. 
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They anciently offered it to men, who were choſen by cafting the lot: This cry. 
el cuſtom Lycurgus altered thus; they led youthsto the altar of the idol and whipeq 
them ſo long till, according to their inftitution and the will of the oracle, it was 
ſprinkled with human blood : and this was done to encourage young people ng: 
to fear the cuts and wounds they might receive from the enemy in battle, 

Plutarcs alſo relates, that anciently when the plague had made a ſad havock at 
Lacedemon, the people were informed by the oracle, that the infection would 
ceaſe if they offered yearly ſome noble virgins. The Lacedemonians obeyed, At 
laſt it happened, that the lot fell on Helena; who being led for ſacrifice, an 
eagle deſcended and ſnatched the weapon out of the prieſt's hand, carrying it over 
a field, where he dropped on a heifer. Ariſtides, in his 19th Book ot the Valar 
ſtate, mentions the ſame accident formerly happening at Rome to Yateria Lypera, WE i: 


nnn OE 
* , A W "1 


The head, ſays Heſchius, biſhop of Feruſalem, as having of all that is created, A 
reaſon, is called underſtanding, and has planted its ſeat in the heart. God alo ge 
formerly commanded, that the head and liver, and all that belonged to it, ſhould MF an 
be a burnt-offering to him: for from the heart and the liver come forth the ſprings tb 
and motions of our carnal appetites. And in this ſenſe St. Paul blefles his con- th: 


gregation, ſaying, * The peace of God, which paſſes all underſtanding, keey 
your hearts and minds, &c.” The prophet Iſaiah ſays likewiſe, * The whole 
head is fick, and the whole heart faint : from the ſole of the foot even unto the 
head there is no ſoundneſs in it.“ 

Herodotus writes, that the Scythians worſhipp'd divers gods, but did not ered 
either temples, altars or images, other than to Mars, altho their manner of facri 
fice was one and the ſame to all their gods; and which I think not improper to 
mention here. The victim being brought to the appointed place, with its fore- 
legs tied, the prieſt followed, ſtriking it on the head; which cauſing it to fnk, 
they thereupon invoked the god to whom it was to be offered, Then he thres 
a rope about its neck and ſtrangled it, and pulling the ſkin and fleſh from the 
bones, he put the ſame, if they had no wood, on the bones with other burning 
mixtures, in order to boil it; and if they wanted the neceſſary kettles, they put 
the fleſh into the kin again, and thus hroiled it on the fire, This being done, 
the prieſt offered the victim to the god they intended. But among all their vic 
tims the horſe was the chief, which therefore they dedicated to Mars; whole 
temple, when damaged and decayed by rains, dampneſs and a bad climate, 
they retrieved in the following manner. They gathered many branches, tag 
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and chips of trees, piling them into a arge ſquare heap, made perpendicular * 4 Mo 
three ſides, and ſloping on the fourth, ſo as conveniently to ſtep on: in the "16 
middle of this heap, they laid a large knife, not unlike the preſent Perſian 0 Th 
Turkiſh ſcymitars; which they imagined to be the true image of Mars, whom Bra 
they worſhiped and honoured with their offerings. R billow 

That the horſe was anciently firſt ſacrificed to Mars, the hiſtories of the — N wy 
and Romans plainly evince. The annals of thelatterteſtify, thatthey uſedtoofter) = epths 
to him, in the Campus Martius,on the 12th of December, an horſe which had won | hs 
prize in the race; thereby beſeeching the god to favour their warlike enterp!i* he ſir 


; ; ,as Hail 
with ſucceſs. Pauſanias reports, that Tyadarus, father of Helena, who was * 
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ed by Paris and carried to Troy, having determined the utmoſt revenge, aſſembled 
all the Grecian princes in conjunction with her conſort Menelaus, vowing by the 
ſacrifice of an horſe, to revenge by {word the affront put upon him and his fa- 
mily. Some alſo pretend, that the aforeſaid feſtival, kept on the 12th of Decem- 
ber, has been celebrated on the 12th of OcZober, and that the name of October was 
given to the horſe appointed for thoſe purpoſes. On which occafion, a great 
conteſt one time aroſe at Rome about the ſacrificed horſe's head; ſome inſiſting 
to have it on the Capitol, and others on a tower of the city, called Manillia. 
The ſolemnities of this rite were performed in the following manner. On the 
12th of Oftober, they led a fine horſe, decked with garlands of greens, intermix- 
ed with flowers and loaves of bread, through the ſtreets and quarters of the town, 
and being arrived at the Campus Martius, they there killed and offered him to 
Mars, for obtaining proſperity and fruitfulneſs. This was done to beſeech the 
god to prevent ruinous war; in which, the cavalry cauſes the greateſt damage 
and deſtruction to the product of the field: for it would be abſurd to think, 
that the Romans, who pretended to be deſcended from the Trejans, ſhould offer 
the horſe to Mars, after the Greek manner, and in conformity to the intention of 
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$ 7Tyndarus, in order to be revenged of their anceſtors ; wherefore it was only for 
the reaſon aforeſaid. The Lacedemonians, as Feſtus affirms, had alſo a cuſtom 


of offering a horſe yearly on Mount Taygetus ; burning him to aſhes for the wind 
to ſcatter into all their towns, villages and diſtricts. And Pauſanias mentions, 


that the Macedonians ſacrificed on the ſame Mount, an horſe to the ſun, in imi- 


tation of the Perſians. Xenophon aſſerts the ſame in his Memoirs, when he relates, 
That they made Curio a preſent of an horſe for that purpoſe; knowing it was 
the cuſtom of the Perſians to honour the ſun with ſuch a victim. He ſays further, 
that the Sarmatans bred horſes for ſacrifice and ſuſtenance. The Salentines like- 
wiſe offered horſes, and afterwards burnt them, in honour to Jupiter. The 
people of Rhodes offered to the ſun a chariot with four beautiful horſes, which 
they drove into the ſea to be ſwallowed up bv the waves; believing the ſun ran 
round the world equipped in that manner. We read in the Heroic Poems of Phi- 
kſiratus, that, in order to overcome their enemies, they were obliged to offer to 
the ſun a white foal who had never Known the bridle or ſpur : this was done by 
the advice of Palamedes, to buoy up and animate the Greeks, who, at the ſiege ot 
Troy, were ſtruck with frights and fears at the ſight of a ſudden eclipſe which 
then happened, | 

Origines intimates, that the offering a bullock before the tabernacle, according 
tothe ancient Jeroj/h rite, ſignified, that we muſt ſubdue all pride and haughti- 
ncis; and by a calt, the having overcome the weakneis of the fleſh. 

The Beotians had a cuſtom of ſacrificing to Neptune a bullock, called with 
them Mucytes, or bellowing ; becauſe his noiſe has ſome affinity with that of the, 
billows when violently agitated by the winds. The bullocks, which the prieſts. 
dected for that deity, ought to have dark or black hair, thereby to fignity the dark 

epths of the water. Wherefore many think, that the eagle is called by the 
alu, Aquilla, from the word Aqua, as having a dark and blackiſh colour. For 

e lame reaſon, the ſea-gods arc uſually repreſented with brown complexions, 
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bluiſh hair and garments, and with full cheſts and broad ſhoulders, like hy. 
locks. As to the Taurii Ludi, or bull-ſolemnities in uſe among the ancizy 
Romans, they were not inſtituted by them in honour to Neptune, but for th; 
infernal gods, whom they believed were thereby moved to compaſſion, when 
under Targainus Superbus, the city was afflicted with a plague, which carried qt 
abundance of women with child, and the people imputed the misfortune to the 
cating the fleſh of black bullocks. 

The ſacrifices which the Roman cenſors uſed to offer every fifth year for thei 
purification, and called Solitaurilia, confiſted of a boar, a ram, and a bull. 

The offering a bullock, as we gather from hiſtory, was generally, eſpeciz|. 
ly among the Romans, a token of victory gained over the enemy : according. 
ly, Zavenal ſays, They led to the Capitol a large black bullock marked with chalk, 
But here it muſt he obſerved, that the Lacedemonians in ſome ſort imitated the ke. 
mans in ſeveral of their ſacrifices of that nature; for when the latter got a victor; 
by ſlaughter and taking the enemy priſoners, they offered a bullock ; but whe 
without blood-ſhed, a ſheep. The Lacedemonians, contrarily, ſacrificed a hut. 
lock, on obtaining a victory without cruelty or blood-ſhed ; and a cock when i 
was got in the open field, in a pitched battle, preferring enterprizes performed 
with reaſon and conduct, to thoſe effected by main force. 

We read likewiſe, that anciently, eſpecially among the Romans, the bullock 
was ſo much regarded, that it was as capital to kill one as to murder a citizen, 
Wherefore Erichthens, reigning at Athens, ordered, that at the yearly feſtira, 
wherein a bullock was ſacrifiiced, the popa, or prieſt (whoſe duty required hin 
ro furniſh the cattle, and cut their throats when knocked down) ſhould, atte 
the ſolemnity was over, and in maintainance of the law, forſake the town, fri 
leaving the ax at the foot of the altar. 

The Theſſalians were enjoined by the oracle of Apollo at Dodone, to offer ſacti 
fice yearly on the tomb of Achilles; and to furniſh the neceſſaries from their ow 
country ; namely, two tame bulls, one black and the other white ; the wood 


from Mount Pel:on ; the fire out of Theſſaly ; and flower and water from there! — 
Sperchins. With theſe were to be uſed garlands and feſtoons of greens, inter = 
mixed with amaranths, that, in caſe the ſhips, bringing the neceffaries tron bin 
other countries, ſhould be kept back by contrary winds, at leaſt ſuch green WY ſs 
and flowers that never wither, might not be wanting to hang on the tomb, | And 

Apollodarus and Athenens relate, that Hercules was fo great an eater, as often 1 14 


devour a whole bullock at a meal: for which reaſon, the ancients dedicated t 
him the water-fowl, called by the Greeks dg, in Engliſh Sea-mew ; becuut 
this bird according to Suidas, is very voracious; nay, on account of this excel 
in eating, they brought him offerings, whereby men were not allowed to ule 1 
other expreſſions than curfing and ſwearing. | Lactantius and Apollodorus rela 
the- ſtory - thus; Hercules on a time travelling with ſome companions throug! 
Rhodes, and being very hungry, met with a country-man at plough with a cob 
ple of oxen, which he defired to purchaſe for filling his belly; but the man . 
jecting the prbffer, Hertules took the'cattle by force, and with his W 
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W-t them up. The other enraged and frantic hereat, curſed and ſwore at Hercu- 
Las he was eating; who laughed and bantered him, ſaying he never eat a bet- 

er morſel, or with more guſto, in all his life. Wherefore the inhabitants of 
hat iſland erected an altar to him after his deification, whereon was carved a yoke 


foxen; offering thereon, at certain times, a couple of oxen : at which ſolem— 


ity the prieſts and people buſtled about, and made a great noiſe, by curſing, 


wearing, and other impieties, which they thought would pleaſe the god, in re- 


embrance of the adventure with the plough- man. 

I muſt ſubjoin another ſacrifice to the honour and memory of the deified 
ercules, not leſs fooliſh than ridiculous. Suidas relates, that the Bæotians on 2 
ertain time leading an ox for ſacrifice, he broke looſe and ran away. Where- 
pon the mob, unwilling to pretermit the time for celebration, ſtuck an ap- 

ple on four ſticks, with two ſmaller on top, repreſenting four legs and two horns ; 


Pffering this with great ſolemnity to Hercules. Others aſcribe this apple ſacrifice, 
Inſtead of an ox, to the Athenians : And Fulivs Pollux teſtifies, that it was long 
Wn uſe among the Thebans. Yet Pauſanias in his Memoirs reports, that as the ap- 


ple-tree is ſometimes accepted by the gods, in token of a propitious ſacrifice, 


Ko the Beotians, at the ox's running away, offered to Hercules an apple-tree, ha- 


ing but four branches inſtead of the four-legged bet ; whence it became after- 


dwards cuſtomary to conſecrate that tree to this god, And Apollodorus affirms, ac- 
Fcording to Zenodotus, that thoſe offerings of the Beotians were inſtead of rams and 


Weep. 


The imploring help and favour by means of a bullock, reminds me of a cuſtom 


pf the ancient Scythians, now called Tariars, who killing and ſtripping a bullock, 


he perſon who had received any injury from another, took the ſkin, ſpread it on 


the ground, and fat upon it with his hands behind him; and thoſe who in paſſing 
$y, promiſed to give their aſſiſtance, trod on the ſkin with the _— foot, thereby 
Wignitying the means they propoſed to uſe for the injured perſon's ſatisfaction. 


his cuſtom is largely deſcribed by Lucianus treating of friendſhip under the 
ame of Toxaris, And, ſpeaking of the Homolols, he ſays, That when they de- 
igned inviolably to engage themſelves to each other, they killed an ox and cut 


im into bits, to give to people as they paſſed by: which cuſtom is ſtill ſolemnly 
Pbſerved by the Circaſſian Tartars inhabiting between the rivers Tanais and Plaſis. 


and all ſuch paſſangers as get a piece of ſuch an ox, think themſelves ſo hound 


n friendſhip, and ſo much obliged to the giver, as not to ſcruple hazarding either 


goods or life in revenging the injury done to their friend. 
The Athenians in thankful acknowledgment of the profitable labour of the ox. 


mped his image on their coin, called Didrachmum. Wherefore, we read in 


omer, and other writers, that they uſed to buy merchandizes by certain num: - 
ders of oxen : as in the ſecond Book of his Iliads he has it, Every thing ot 
hat kind is ſold for a Hecatomb. i. e. an hundred oxen : or, in better terms, tor 


©" hundred pieces-of gold or filver coin with their impreſs, 
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Pindarus mentions, that the Hyperboreans performed their * Hecatomhs, Or 


great ſacrifices, to Apollo with aſſes: wherefore Callimackus ſays, That, that god a 
took delight in the killing a fat aſs 15 
But the Ægyptians hated this creature, not only for his dulneſs and ſtupidity, n 
but alſo for his ſkin mixed with brown and white, which they accounted abomj. * 
nable and unfit to be offered to the gods. Accordingly, they abuſed him x by 
much as poſſible, flinging ſtones and clods of dirt and mud, and pricking him | 
with ſharp-pointed ſticks ; and when in the purſuit they found him on a conxe- Fre 
nient eminence they made him roll down it. Hence aroſe the comparative pro. —_ 
verb applied to contemptible perſons, The aſs of epi. 1 
Theſe people were not the only ones who paid honour to the hog: other nations 2% 
have ranked it with their gods: for this creature was formerly ſacred in Cauda, * 
where they believed that Jupiter at his birth, ſucked a ſow, which by her orunt- Kr 
ing, intirely drowned the cries of the child ; though ſome will rather aſcribe this ſuc 
kindneſs to the goat of Amalthea. . 
The ancient Italian kings had a cuſtom, to offer an hog in their nuptial ſolem- * 
nities: and the great, in their nuptial feaſts, brought, according to the Tu the! 
manner, an hog to the altar, conſecrating it to the tutelar gods and preſiders over _ 
new married perſons : which was the general cuſtom of the Greeks as well as of fou 
the Latins. viol 
They of Argos celebrated the feſtival called Hyſteries, by offering an hog in 1 
honour to Venus; of which Callimachus largely treats; though we find the Si j,i laſe 
dedicated to her all kinds of beaſts, as Aviſtoplianes teſtifies, ſaying, They killed | He 
an hog to offer to Venus, | and 
They likewiſe offered an hog to the Goddeſs Maja, (by whom is meant the her 
earth, thus called, according to Cornelius Labeo, as ſignifying greatneſs) becauſe tw 7 
this creature makes great havock among the corn and grain, and is very proneto F 11101 
tear up the ground, as Horace ſays, The hogs loves the mud; for theſe bealts WM whe: 
were ſacrificed to the gods, either on account of their likeneſs and agreement, or WT lv, t 
diſſimularity and averſion, Wherefore the poets mention, that the hog was fit WR defe: 
offered to Ceres, for the great miſchief it did to the corn. Peraxius ſays, They WF T 
alſo offered a ſow to Ceres after a funeral, for purifying the family. W he | 
On making a peace, alliance, or truce, they offered an hog, as Virgil affirms, Bl dear! 
He made the peace during the killing of a ſow. ThoughQiatilian and Serv, feſti 
in their remarks, that Virgil means an hog, becauſe in that ſolemnity was alwa!s gros 
uſed an hog or boar. Suetonins, in the life of Claudius Ceſar, reports, that de bein, 
made an alliance with the princes during the offering of a ſow ; though Ti. upor 
vius ſpeaks likewiſe of an hog. yl 
The Moſaic Law enjoined the king or princes to offer for their fins an he goat; I. 
and thoſe who had no public employments, a ſhe goat or lamb, Aaron was coll” Bl q hor 
manded to offer for himſelf and family, a calf, as harmleſs or rightcous, and 31 WW 1c, 
he goat for a ſin offering. And we learn from Hehchius, biſhop of Jeruſalen, _ — ä 
ene 

ken 
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the High-prieſt, after having offered an he goat for a burnt-offering, was allowed 
W to go into the Holy of Holies, cloathed in a white linen coat, with a girdle of the 
EF ſame, and breeches and mitre of fine twined linen; as ſignifying, that being re- 
conciled to God, purified in body and ſoul, chaſte, ſober, and righteous, filled 
E with godly underſtanding, and the gifts of the Holy Spirit, he might enter into 


» that place. 
1 The offering he goats and ſheep under the law, implies a mortifying and rooting 
out all impurities and carnal luſts, as Admantius explains it, and to which Cyri/ 
E agrees ; for Scripture hieroglyphically, commonly takes the he goat for men 
| plunged in ſtinking, impure, and all manner of extravagant defires ; as allo 
5 plainly appears by our Saviour's words, When, at the laſt judgment, he will fet 
a, WW the ſheep or elect, with all bleſſings on his right hand, and on the leſt, thoſe, 
- WW who by ſtinking fin are unworthy of his pity, for eternal puniſhment. And after 
1s ſuch a manner the goat was brought to attone for fins, when the law commanded, 
that he ſhould be preſented alive before the altar, and the prieſt laying his hands 
n. on the head ſhould confeſs over him all the iniquities of the people, and put 
them on the head of this laſcivious creature, and then by a fit perſon, fend him 
et away into the Wilderneſs, They add, for confirmation, that the thick and 
t rough hair of this beaſt is laid upon him as a ſtinking burthen of his laſci- 
viouſneſs. 
in The fables of the Greek poets tell us that Hercules was the firſt who tamed the 
ak ſcivious he goat; meaning, that he overcame the wanton defires of the fleſh. 


led He likewiſe firſt offered this beaſt to Juno; for, having vanquiſhed Hippocoon, 
and thereby irritated the goddeſs, he found no other victim at hand to appeaſe 
her with, as Pauſanias relates in his third book. But the Lacedemoniaas ſacrificed 
to Diana, called the Corythalian in the fields, goats fleſh only, no other beaſt being 
allowed in that ſolemnity. Wherefore Xenephon in his Memoirs reports, that 
E when the Per ſians inveſted Athens with a mighty force, intending to ruin it intire- 


le, the Athenians mode a vow to Diana, to offer to her as many goats as they ſhould 
firſt defeat enemies, in caſe they beat them. 
hey 1 The poets likewiſe mention, that the goat was ſacrificed to Bacchus, becauſe, 
he being the god of wine, could not be more acceptably honoured, than with the 
ms, (death of a creature ſo noxious to vine- yards dedicated to him. Wherefore the 
vun, Feſtivals called Aſcolia, were alſo celebrated in his honour ; when they laid on the 
vas Wa ground at equal diſtances, ſacks or bags of goats ſkins filled with wind, which 
tne Wi bcing ſmeared with oil or greaſe, they merrily to win the prize, leaped from one 
L. upon the other, tumbling, by reaſon of the glibneſs over each other, to the no 


ne delight and applauſe of the people. 

oat; The Romanladies, on being delivered with twins, formerly offered to um (to 

| Ba ben empires and riches were ſacred) certain ſheep, which, according to Bebius 
ler, were tied between two pair of lambs on each fide, But the Sicyonians cuſ- 
tom was, to offer fat ſheep, by them called Eumenides, to the gods of benevo- 
ſence and good hope, for the good luck and proſperity of their families. They 
ſikowiſe lacrificed to Hercules, as god of riches and plenty, a ſheep tied on four 
Picks inſtead of a bullock, who ran away as they were leading him to the altar; 
9 | wherctore 
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wherefore he is called Melius, or Shepherd. But of this ridiculous offering Ihe 
{aid enough before. : 

We gather from the Greek and Roman hiſtories and antiquities, that they fc. 
ficed dogs, the former to Proſorpina, and the latter to Genetia. At the fef;4] 
called Lupercalia, ſacred to the Lycean idol Pan, the Romans offered the fin 
knowing that the conſtant nature of dogs is to purſue wolves. Others think an 
this was done in honour and remembrance of Romulus, who, they ſaid, was i; hi; 
infancy laid in a wood, and brought up by a wolf. Some report, that Eraidy 
firſt introduced and eſtabliſhed thoſe ſolemnities. The people of Argos offered 
dogs to the goddeſs Cyonia, to whom they aicribed the power of giving women in 
labour an happy delivery. The Lacedemonians conſecrated thoſe creatures to Mar 
for their eagerneſs and alacrity in falling on deer. For, the young men in their 
warlike exerciſes uſed to begin them with ſacrificing a little dog to Mars, as the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt valiant of the gods, judging that creature to be the moſt ec. 
ceptable of the tame and ſociable animals. The Augures, a ſort of prieſts among 
the Romans, alſo often ſacrificed a kind of red dogs before the town gate, called 
from thenee Catularia, or dogs-gate, that the heat of the dog-days in 7 and 
Auguſt might not burn or ſpoil the trees and fruits of the earth, 

The inhabitants of Methone annually offered a cock for the proſperity of the 
vineyards, and for averting the violent South-eaſt winds ; for when this wind 
riſes in the bloſſoming time of the vines, its malignity kill the young ſhoots, and 
fruſtrates the hope of a future vintage: wherefore the Augures of that tract af 
land found it proper to order, that two young men, choſen for that purpoſe, 
ſhould at a certain place, take a white cock, and each holding a leg above the 
ſpur, by parting pull him to pieces; and then with the piece of the cock in thei 
hands, running round the vineyards, one to the right, the other to the lett, ti! 
having as they thought made an atonement, they met again at the place where 
the cock was torn to pieces, and there buried him. By blind luck, it ſometime 
fell out that as long as they obſerved the ſolemnity, the iſſue of things anſivered 
their deſire. 

The ancient Romans alſo uſed to ſacrifice annually an hen to Ai/erlapins, tie 
ood of health. 
The duck on account of its greedy and voracious nature, was by the Pecs 
ſacred to Hercules (whom they judged the greateſt eater and glutton) as the mo 
acceptable to him, 

And, according to Zenodotus, the Phenicians offered a quail to the ſame god, le 
cauſe it once ſaved his life. | 

The people of Cyrene aſcribed great honour in huſbandry to Saturn; ſaving, i 
was the inventor of planting, grafting, pruning and dunging : wherefore, in 5 
ſolemnities, they wore on their heads chaplets of freſh figs, as well on accout 
of their being tood, as dainty taſte. | 

The Ægyptians offered annually on the 19th day of the firſt month, honer 20 
figs, in honour of Mercury, celebrating this feaſt with great noiſe, and 1! 
Oh! how ſweet and agreeable is truth. Ty 


= 
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The ancient Gauls worſhipped Hercules as the god of prudence, and, as Lucta- 


Ne W 1s ſays, Eloquence, even more than Me:cary ; becauſe eloquence is accounted 
more conſummate in aged men (as Hercules is generally repreſented) than in the 
= young: wherefore, they offered to him, as the AÆgyptians did to Mercury, honey 
val and figs : moreover, all who miniſtered held a fig-tree branch in their hands, 
„and they, as well as the prieſts, had their heads adorned with popular leaves. 
02 Virgil likewiſe mentions, that Evander, offering to this god, had a chaplet of rhe 
us ſame leaves about his head, calling them Hercules leaves. And Macrobins ſiys, 
ide that the ancient ſolemnities to Saturn and Hercules were performed bare-headed ; 
cre but in thoſe to other gods the prieſts heads were covered. 
n The ancient Romans offered to the goddeſs Carna, to whom they aſcribed the 
art WWW rupport of the animal ſpirits in human bodies, bacon, and the greens of beans, 
= whereby men are made ſtrong and hearty for labour. And it is certain that thoſe 
_ people called the firſt day of June Fabariæ, or Bean's-day, becauſe that oblation 
r. was inſtituted by Junius Brutus, of whom this month has alſo borowed its name. 
Fe Pompeius ſays, that the Romans annually offered to Vulcan in June, at the feaſt 
nel ealled the F iſhing- games, a ſort of fiſh, for the ſouls of men; becauſe the ancient 
d — hieroglyphically repreſented the fouls by fiſhes : and, as Fig fays, 
Che Pecauſe they conſiſt of a pure element, and God created them the firſt of all living 
creatures. 
er Vincent Cartari relates another cuſtom of the Romans, That, after a victory ob- 
c 3 they piled all the ſhields and other weapons of the enemy in an heap, and 
* 15 burnt them as an oblation to Vulcan. Which was done, ſays Servins, in imitation 
iro pf Targuinius Priſcus, who having overcome the Sabines, burnt all their weapons 
cu n honour of the ſame god; and as Evander mentions in Virgil, he did when 
th: WW oung and had gotten the victory at Prænęſte. 
3 | The Zgyptians offered to I/is loaves and apples. And the ancient Sicilians, acorns 
time Wnd flour to Ceres. The heatheniſn prieſts oftered to the nymphs, or water and 
eld goddeſſes, white lillies, on account of their purity, As Serapis is reputed 
vr the Egyptians the god of riches, or the productions of the earth, being the in- 
„ a of ſowing and tillage; he is theretore by them repreſented with a baſket 
5 WP! truits of the earth on his head. Even his offerings, whether of meat, bread, 
mm cuts, or flowers, were carried in baſkets. | 
ge Ve ſee that the jug is commonly ſacred to Oftris, not only on account of his be- 
2 maſter and inventor of wine, but alſo of all moiſture; wherefore he is called 
A A and /s, Thetis; for it was the cuſtom to carry a jug in the proceſſion of the 
, ermgs, thereby to ſhew their veneration for this god, kceping a large one in 
|. WT aular eſteem, to carry it covered with great ſolemnity to the temple ; where 
Py ing arrived, they kneeled down, and with lifted up hands, thanked the god 
_ 1 Ong kindneſs to men; as believing that all things were brought forth by 
er 2K In a certain place in Greece they worſhipped Myagrus god of the flies; when the 
* ople offered to him all the flies retired from thoſe parts. The Cyrenen/es in Hola 


ly honoured the god of flies, called chor, making offerings to him tor ſtop hug 
e plague, which ſometimes was occaſioned by the multitude of thoſe infſe<rs3. 
Anciently 


* 
1 
5 
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Anciently they offered red wine inſtead of blood. For Mofes, in his $0n-v 
Deuteronomy, favs, „ And thou didſt drink the pure blood of the grape.” 44 
David, in his Pſalms, © They have drank the blood of the grape.” Indeed, 4s 
Agyption prieſts, ſome of whom were kings, intirely abſtained frora wine, but 
always uſed it in their offerings, not as an acceptableneſs to heaven, but to fignity 
the blood and puniſhm-nt of thoſe who rebelled againſt the gods, and thereby 9 


obtain favour and reconciliation, fer the Ægyptians firmly believed that wine ſprang ] 
from the blood of the diſcomfitted giants, which on their riſing againſt the Gods, he 
and threatening to ſtorm heaven, was ſpilt on the earth, and therefore made men ng 
commit all manner of extravagancies : they alſo intimated by the winc- preſs, per. Mer 
ſecution, adverſity, vexation, and oppreſſion. * 

The Romans, on the other hand, celebrated the feaſt of Mercury with milk onlr nd 
to expreſs thereby the ſweetneſs of eloquence. Thoſe rites were performed at ar 
Rome, in the ſtreet called Sobrius, or Sober, becauſe wine has many ſtrange effect, pf th 
as, diſcloſing of ſecrets, running raſhly into dangers, weakneſs of the leg, Pon 
faultering of the tongue, wandering ſenſes, and other imperfections. an 
The gods were moreover worſhipped in the offerings, not only with the ng t 
Naughter of beaſts, but alſo with feſtoons and garlands of flowers, and with the inci: 
tinkling noiſe of copper and iron inſtruments, tabors, harmonious ſounds, haut- em 
boys, pipes, &c. Wes 

To finiſh this chapter, let me add, that anciently it was the cuſtom of many Mis it 
nations to make on the face of the altar, a circle or ring with the blood of the WMWncl: 


victim, carefully and with great devotion ſaving it in a veſſel for that purpoſe. T. 
This ſolemnity they called by a word, which ſignifies, Making perfect, faving, Meet, 
That the round was the moſt perfect of all figures. E = 
=” 11; 
Rey 
Hyac 
mind. 
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C H A P. XIX. Of the Sacredotal Dreſſes, Veſſels, and other Materia * 
pertaining to Offerings. pl 

O make the preceding chapter more complete, I thought it neceſſary to [i * 
ſomething here of the ſacredotal drefles, veſſels, &c. believing it ma! be _ 

of ſervice to the curious artiſts, whoſe conſtant employments will not alwz)s 4 Ph 
low them to peruſe the authors treating of thoſe matters, Fives 
When the Zgyprian prieſts, for the fins of the people, put up prayers for act: ales 
ing the wrath of God, they were dreſſed in black, to fignity that mortals hie- mon: 
ceeding from uſual earth, beſought and intreated that inviſible Being, on a be. dich 
lief that no other coloured dreſs was more proper. f pros 
It is likewiſe a general cuſtom of the principal and moſt polite nations to dre! ande 

in black at times of humiliation, and thoſe who mourn make uſe of the lame ch. ling 
lour ; wherefore, Farro calls them Anthracini, or as black as coals. WF; 


Tie 
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= The Arcadians alſo worſhipped Ceres, Goddeſs of the fruits of the earth, in 
4 black cloaths: and the prieſts of the idol Falacer, to whom they attributed the 
rare and inſpection of the fruits of the trees, wore commonly black caps; but in 
their ſolemnities all black. The black was alſo dedicated to Pluto, and in offering 
co him the prieſts were in this colour, believing that it beſt ſuited the helliſh or 


o obterranean gods. : : 
ang E Hirodvtus, to ſhew that the heathens agree with the preſent opinion touching 
xl, thc fignification of cleanneſs, teſtifies, that the Agyptians did not allow the wear- 
nen Ing in their temples any cloaths made of wool, but they had white linen gar- 
bei- Nents. Terfullian, ſpeaking of our Saviour, therefore ſays, As he is drefled in the 

erb of white linen, it is the ſame with that of Ofiris. And Plutarch treating of {is 
only E Ofiris, takes this to be the reaſon why the prieſts make uſe only of white linen 
det Nacments, to ſignify that all clean and undefiled things beſt agree with the nature 
cs, t the Gods, whoſe pure and ſacred Majeſty, according to Plato, ought not to be 
ego orchipped by things impure and filthy. And as linen is the cleareſt dreſs, and 

N n be very eaſily waſhed and made beautiful, fo it was thought the moſt becom- 
| the Wing the ſacredotal dignity and purity. And indeed, the Magi, or prieſts of the 
| the Kcicnt Perfians ſaid, That God took delight in white garments : which aſſertion 
aut: {Wecins to be borrowed from Solomon, who, in his exhortations to good and blame- 

e's manners, and a pure conſcience, ſays — Let your garments be always white; 
nany if he meant, — Take heed, in all your actions, not to be defiled with evil and 
the Wancleanneſs,” : 
vole. The prieſtly veſtment called Poderis, from the Greek word Podes in Exgliſh, 
ring, ect, was of fine white linen, ſetting cloſe to the body, and hanging down to the 

et. Ancient divines ſav, That thereby they ſignified the moſt holy and myſterious 

Vchine. This was the undermoſt covering, as we find in Exod. xxxix. And 

ey made coats of fine weaved linen, and their garment called Hypodytes of 

Hracinth Colour, intimating heavenlyneſs, and that men ought to raiſe their 
— A, thoughts, and faculties thither, forſaking what is earthly. The prieſts 

: 10 wore under their coats, breeches of fine twined linen, covering their privities 
u nd thighs, as an admonition to dreſs and appear in chaſtity, They were likewiſe 

; moined by the offertorial law to be girt with a girdle embroidered with blue, 

Purple, and ſcarlet, hieroglyphically implying Fortitude, Strength, and Virtue. 
0 fa ö ba A0 prieſts uſe, to this day, white linen garments in their ſervice, as dil 
1 0 N 0 A)Lonus Tyaners, to whom they ſeemed more agreeable with cleanne!s, than 
© | 915 woven of foul and greaſy wool. 
$4 = | c 0 - 

mL ſhocs of the Agyptian prieſts were not made of other matter than the bark 
nen-; o cautious were they in avoiding the leaſt appearance of unchaſiity and 
m—_—— ncleanneſs. Accordingly, and with reſpect to purity, it was a great crime 
1b wong the Roman preſteſſes, called Flaminice, to wear ſhoes of ſkins of beaſts 

ich dicd natural deaths, ſuperſtitiouſly believing it to be aboininable ; but they 
1k proved ot hoch as were made of offered beaſts ſkins* Our Savicur himfelt chu 
mo pandedl his diſciples not to wear ſhoes ; that being with all ſpeed to publiſh ever- 

_ lite, they might intierly forſake what is corruptible. Mies alto leaving 
egi bondage, wore ſhoes of beaſts ſkins intimating his atlinity with more 
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rality ; but afterwards as he grew in ſtrength and virtue, and was to ſerye the J. 
mighty, he was commanded to pull them off. 

The Agyptian prieſts adorned Their heads with hawk's feathers, thinking tg 
owe this honour to that bird, becauſe, as they ſay, he formerly brought the 
prieſts of Thebes, in Agypt, a book written in red letters, containing the manner 
of worſhipping the gods, and many of the principal rites to be obſerved in the; 
offerings; wherefore, the Latin poets, according to Martial, call thoſe prieſis 
copped or creſted. 

It would be needleſs to ſay more touching the ſacred dreſſes, ſuch as the mitt, 
bonnet, ephod, and other ornaments, fince they and every thing elſe relating ty 
the prieſt-hood are amply deſcribed by Goeree in his Fezwi/: antiquities, Where. 
fore, after having touched on the hair of the prieſts, we ſhall only treat of the 
ancient Roman prieſt-hood. 

It was formerly the greateſt ſcandal and indignity for a man to have his har 
cut off: and poſhbly Moſes therefore commanded the pricſts not to have thei 
beards or hair taken off with a razor, but clipped with ſciffors, to Ciſtinguih 
them from thoſe of the Ægyptians, who, atter the death of Apis, deified and 
worſhipped by them, had not only their heads, but their whole bodies ſhared, 
that in their ſacrifices they might be pure. Moreover, according to Bede, in hi 
Church-hiſtory, by ſhaving the head is meant a renouncing ſuperfluous richs 
(which prieſts by their inſtitution, are punctually to obſerve) and that hair is t 
be accounted but as a ſuperfluity of the body. And in this ſenſe ſpeaks Hier: 
uus, that as the prieſt has his head ſhaved, ſo he ought allo to cut and caſt of 
ſupcrfluous riches and earthly defires, and that by the little hair left is fignified 
that they muſt be content with ſmall proviſion for ſupporting their mortal bodie, 
Others add, that the little hair left on their heads, in the form of a crown, & 
notes the crown of eternity, with which after their conflicts, they were to i 
rewarded. 


But as for the law commanding to cut the hair round and to ſhave the bear, * 
many think it proceeded from the abominable abuſe of the heathens, who offere = 
their own hair, and that of their children to the devil. | ma 
On the other hand, divers councils decreed, that the prieſts, in imitation d wn 
the Nazarites, ſhould keep their hair and beards, and let them grow, with inter per 
tion that, by ſeeing and handling the ſame, they might always remember thei has 
duties. Wherefore they did not ſhave, but clip their hair with ſciſſors, that 
might not over-grow. But toreturn to the Romans. | = Th, 
Numa Pompilius, their ſecond king and a prieſt, when he could no longer 205 Ff 
bear the weight of the government, and diſcharge the duties of the prieſt h 
inſtituted three prieſts called Flamines; the firſt in honour to Jupiter Capita oath 
the ſecond to Mars; and the third to Romulus Quirinus. Their drels ws mid We. 
like that of the preſent Romiſi clergy in their ſervice. On their heads they 06! the 
white hat, with an olive ſprig upon it, at the extremity wheregt app<ar®! * 


tuft of wool taken from a ſacrificeꝗ ſheep. This hat was called Albogolerus. 
Afterwards Numa ordained twelve other prieſts, called Sali, in honour to 
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he conqueror, protector, avenger, and peace maker. Theſe were dreſſed in 
Jong looſe garments or coats, having a breaſt-piece of copper enriched with gold, 
Flver, and divers precious ſtones. The ſolemnities growing numerous, and at 
ength amounting to above thirty thouſand, Numa increaſed the number of prieſts 
xccordingly. He created the Feciales, and Pater Patratus, who proclaimed war; 
ſo the Fprlones, or overſeers of all ſacred banquets, and Augures or ſoothſayers, 
vhoſe authority was ſo great, that the Senate could not aſſemble without their 
onſent. They had all particular garbs, except when they officiated, at which 
Wrime their dreſs was alike, being a garment of white linen, very wide, and 
eaching to their heels, girt with a girdle and buckle about their bodies. This 
Warment they called Gabinus. 
And as Fidelity ought to be cloſe, that is, the matters we are intruſtedwith 
uſt be kept ſecret, pure, and inviolable. Numa ordered that the high-prieſt, in 
ffering to Fidelity ſhould Keephis right hand covered with a white garment, as Tertul- 
unobſerves, to ſignify that Sincerity ought to be preſerved ſimple and upright, and 
hat it is ſacred to the right hand, fince we are to aſſert it with alacrity. Virgil like- 
viſe intimates, that the firmneſs of Sincerity 1s fignified by the right hand, as a 
ledge or aſſurance : wherefore Dido in his fourth Æneid, complains, “ Alas! 
WT bee are the gilded words and promiſes of the fon, who, as is ſaid, carries with 
im ſacred things and houſehold gods.” And in his third Aneid we read,“ Fa- 
her Auchiſes himſelf gives the dejected youth Achemenides the right hand, as a token 
ff $is fincerity to him.“ And in another place, Amata ſays to Latinus, Where 
s your fincerity ? Were the former care for your kindred, and your word and 
and fo often given to your nephew Tamas?“ Virgil allo calls Fidelity white 
nd grey; meaning, according to Serdius, that fincerity is moſt found in old 
cople who are grey and white. Horace complaining of the wickedneſs of his own 
mes, ſays, J hat Sucerity dreſſed in white is little worſhipped : adding, that in 
be offering to it, the High- prieſt keeps not only the right hand covered with the 
hite garment, but alſo his head and almoſt his whole body, to ſhew that the 
eart and will ought to be pure and immaculate, and always to accompany fin- 
wi Wucrefore Ariflo alſo ſays, Sincerity was formerly repreſented in a white 
reſs, 
Petronius reports that Numa himſelf, for a badge of prieſthood, wore a ſmall 
nen cap, like the prieſts and ſoothſayers in their ſervices ; as did likewiſe the 
cs and maid- ſervants of the Roman pricits, called Flamines. 
The hat alſo, among the ancient Romans, denoted the ſacredotal dignity ; for 
e Flamines took their names from Pileus or hat, as if they would i{ai, Pilea- 
tres: though others are of opinion, their name is derived from Flammeum, which 
nong them, was an head ornament; for the biſhop-like caps, long coats and 
F nents were, as I have ſaid, peculiar to the prieſts. The authority and credit 
the illuſtrious Fabius Pictor iduces us to believe this, when he ſays, That the 
„as, or Flamines, were not allowed to appear publicly without the hat or cap, 
1 that in their houſes they were at their own liberty. A cuſtom to this da- 
t obſerved in many places by the Romiſi prelates. 
Lf 3 a fine white linen garment, with which the prieſt and victim were 
ed. 
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When the Veſtal virgins offered, they were dreſſed in a long and wide veg. 
ment of very fine white linen, called Suſfibulum. Their heads were like 
wound with a white garment, and over it was a vail of white linen hanging down 
ſquare, and coming over their cheeks, and faſtened under the chin with aclaf 
or buckle ; wherefore they were called Veſtals, from the word Veſtis. The Rem 
women wear to this day long vails, pretending to imitate the virtuous ancient 
matrons, who covered their heads, necks and breaſts with them, and kept them. 
ſelves ſo chaſte and reſerved, as never to ſeperate from their huſbands, nor giving 
the leaſt opportunity for evil. 

Beſides the before-mentioned dreſſes, the prieſts had divers implements, and 
ſacred veſlels for offerings, viz. | 

Prefericulum, a veſſel of braſs, wide on top, and without an handle, 

Patinu, or Patera, a diſh or platter, whereon the prieſts ſaved the blood of the 
victims, 

Achana, another ſmall veſſel in the form of a cup, in which they ſaved the drop. 
pings of the wine at the offerings. 

Acerra, was a ſmall box in which the perfume was kept. 

Enclabris, was the table whereon lay the ſacred things; whence the utenfils and 
other materials for the offerings, were called Euclabria. On this table they laid 
the beaſt to be offered, cut open and ſtretched out, carefully turning with a knit, 
and inſpecting the entrals, to wit, heart, lungs, and liver, in order to prognolti 
cate future events to the common and filly people. Piuſanias reports, that the 
Greeks obſerved the ſame methods in their ſacrifices, 

Ceceſpita, ſo called, a Secando, from cutting, was a pretty long knife, having 


a round ivory handle tipped with gold and filver, and ſtudded with copper : 
With this they cut the victim's throat. | — 
Struppi was a bundle of herbs, called Verbena, mixed with laurel, myrtle, and 55 
olive ſprigs. They were of opinion, that theſe preſaged happineſs and prolperty d 

in their offerings; they even uſed them in their purifications, filling allo and 
making pillows thereof for their imagined deities, arm 
Aſpergillum, or holy-water-ſprinkle, was made of ſprigs and leaves of hyflo, paſl 
which in a marble veſſel, called Labrum, they placed at the entrance of the! 
ma 


temples (according to the preſent Romiſi cuſtom) and with which they {prinKk 
the by-ſtanders and congregation. 

They had divers other rites, which for brevity I ſhall paſs over. What I hart 
ſaid is only to let artiſts ſee how diligently they ought to conſult hiſtory, that 
that means, they may in their productions follow antiquity in all its particular, 
and ſo duly order and repreſent things, that lovers may ſay, with applaule, 9 
thing is wanting. | 
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Emblem touching Statuary. 
1aV10g 
zpper ERR YOUNG and ſturdy maid, having an hard look, ſtands with her 
M A N right leg on a ſquare plinth, and the left on a globular body. Her 
5 ky garment is light grey, faſtened above the knee with a button, and 
FX tucked up behind. Before, ſhe has a ſheep's-fleece tied about her 
waiſte, Her fleeves are turned up above the elbows. On her left 

arm ſhe holds the figure of Decorum ; and in that hand a chiſel, pair of com- 
paſſes, line, and fquare ; and in the other a mallet. Her locks and treſſes are 
tied behind with a broad fillet, which comes about the head, whereon appears a 
jnkled {mall altar, and an cagle graſping thunder. 
] hare 
hat of 
culas 
e, 80 


CHAP. I. Of Statuary in general. 


j F RE we proceed to the qualities and operations of Statuary, we ſhall, as an 
ö introduction, ſay ſomewhat of its antiquity. 

Dedalus, as famous for architecture as ſtatuary, was of royal extraction. Cad- 
u himſelf, to whom Thebes owes its riſe, was a king's ſon. As thoſe ſciences 
then 
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then take their origin from the ancient Greets, I ſhall not trace their inxentotz 
down to the remains of the {/raelizes, nor to thoſe who beſtowed their art on the 
coſtly and magnificent temple of Solomon, the cherubins, and ornamnents cf the 
ark, or the veſſels conſecrated to worſhip : Scripture is fo expreſs in theſe thing; 
that we muſt be convinced, theſe arts were alſo in great uſę at that time. wi 

The vaſt pains is known, which the Children of SH took in engraving aw! 
tranſmitring to poſterity their inventions and kill in aſtronomy on two celui, 


one made of baked clay, and the other of ſtone, in order that, that art, threa;4. 0 
ed with deſtruction by the flood and violent waters, might remain intire 19 fun hi 
ages; and that after the flood, Prometheus, fon of Fapſet, was the firſt invent; CC 
of images, which has given riſe to all the fables and fictions of the por, 
'The 4fyrians and Chaldeans had knowledge in ſtatuary, as we gather from Laus to 
having houſehold gods, which his daughter Rachel ſtole from him; aad ster 
wards from the Jezws making a golden calf in the Wilderncis, by Mount Nat, qa 
for worſhip. | 
The heathens applied themſelves to inquiries into arts, with very good ſucceſs, 
Ninus ſon of Belus, in Scripture called Nimrod, the firſt king of Afyria, immortal. 
ized his father's memory by building to his honour, a temple embelliſhed with 
ſtatues, and eſpecially with the idol Baal, in order to be worſhipped. Theobe- 
liſks or pyramids, brought to Rome by Auguſtus out of Agypt, are ſtanding eri N 
dences of the greatneſs of that people in their works. eac] 
The ancient ſtatuaries inſtruct us in a thouſand pretty inventions and circum off 
ſtances in hiſtory, which they unriddle ; teaching us the cuſtoms, worthip, diiter- ſcra 
ent dreſſes, arms, &c. of the ancients : things very well worthy of our ſtudy. mat 
It is likewiſe not for want of judgment that the antique ſtatues are propoſed to I 
us as the moſt perfect models of elegance and ſymmetry, becauſe the age where- pape 
in Alexander lived, was the moſt perfect we know of for carry ing arts and ſciences, thoſ 
through the emulation of that time, to the higheſt degree of perfection: in order now 
to which, they began with Painting and Statuary, framing ſome patterns, from the | 
whence might be laid down certain and poſitive rules, not to be departed from, neſs, 
without ſpoiling order and beauty. The famous ſtatuaries of thoſe times there- want 
fore employed their whole wits in proſecuting the work unanimoully, 2nd en- bake 
deavoured to make exact inquiries into the beauty of nature, and what ſhaps matt 
and proportion the ſeveral parts of the body ought to have, in order to tori by 
thereout an intire perfect and harmonious whole: yet it being impoſable for katio! 
them to bring all the collected parts into one and the ſame object ; they concludes Jects 
to chuſe the principal and moſt beautiful parts out. of ſeveral bodies, in orderto Ti 
compoſe from them different perfect figures, to ſerve poſterity for patterns 2nd or by 
models, Th 
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CHAP. II. Of the Execution of Statuary. 


TATUARY is an imitation of Nature, performing its work by a ſtrong mo- 
tion of the body and dexterity of the hands. It conſiſts in the ſymmetry or 
exact diviſion of the objects, according to the particular qualities, eſpecially in 
human figure (wherein it moſt excels) and next in quadrupeds ; all relieved and 
conformable to the life. 

Its other performance concerns the baſs relief, or half round work, according 
to its different qualities, as we ſhall hereafter explain. 

The materials for ſtatuary are of five ſorts, and each of a particular nature and 


a5 qaulity. 
The firſt is clay, 
_ The ſecond, wax. 


of The third, wood. 
The fourth, ivory. : 
The fifth, ſtone. 

The two firſt are worked with wooden tools, and the reſt with ſharp irons; and 
each materia} requires a particular handling. From the firſt, ſomething is taken 
off; to the ſecond, ſomething is added ; in the third, is cutting ; in the fourth, 
ſcraping ; and in the laſt, driving, or thruſting, according to the nature of the 
matter, either ſoft or hard, ſolid, dry, or brittle. 

In an human figure or other creature, ſtatuary firſt ſketches its thoughts on 
paper, making choice of the moſt beautiful fide, and then takes clay, and ſets 
thoſe conceptions upright, and as like the deſign as poſſible. The figure being 
now roughed out with the proper tools, or rather with the fingers, the life is ſet to 
the ſame poſture, in order to finiſh after it; and being brought to this forward- 
neſs, the artiſt proceeds gradually round, till all fides are finiſhed and nothing is 
wanting. The work ſtanding in this condition for ſome time to dry, is afterwards 
baked in an oven, and then may ſerve as a model for carving in marble or other 

matter. | 

The eſſence of this art lies in a beautiful form, and a neat or diſtin& repreſen- 
WF tation of the things we would make, whether human figures, beaſts or other ob- 
Vects; of which, the principal are figures and baſs reliets. 

: = firſt conſiders man, woman and child, of all ages ; as likewiſe portraits 
or bufts, 

The ſecond reſpects the horſe, camel, elephant, lion, and other beaſts. And 

The laſt regards the peacock, eagle, raven, owl, and other ſuch creatur , 

Wiring in this art; all requiring an exact knowledge. 

Lecing therefore that ſo many things are neceſſary to be underſtood, I think it 

Wo! the laſt conſequence, that the artiſt before he begin ſculpture, be well acquaint- 
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ed with the grounds of drawing, and for two reaſons; firſt, in hopes honor 
and advantage; and ſecondly, for fear of prejudice and reproach. Theſe tx 
conſiderations always attend the maſter, and one of them unavoidabiy depends on 
his knowledge and performance. For as the work is of great conſ-quence and 
charge, as well in the materials as tools, and flow proceſs, ſo if it ſuccecd will, 
it brings reputation and gain, otherwiſe, greater loſs and blame. 

A true artiſt ought not to be without the following Works, viz. The Statues 
of Perriea,—the Iconology of Cæſar Ripa, —Oudaan's Roman Might, d otber 
books of antiquities ; alſo the principal hiſtories, but chiefly, Les dere dh 
Paſſions, by Monfieur de la Chambre, and other authors on the ſame ſubject: tothe 
with thoſe of drefles, and of beaſts and other animals, And for be 
ought to be furniſhed with plaiſter figures, baſs reliefs, medals, builz, hand 4:4 
feet, lions and lioneſſes, ſphinxes, terms, and many other things, which are to 
be bought ; as likewiſe models of wax and clay, and on paper. 


CHAP. II. Of Baſs Reliefs. 


HAT I may proceed in an orderly pads I ſhall begin with baſs reliek, 

of which there are three ſorts, viz. almoſt relief, halt relief, and faint, or 

flat: and the difference of theſe ought to be well confidered, as they have three 
particular intentions in their proportions or diviſions. 

The firſt fort, or almoſt reliet, is commonly uſed in deep niches, with figure 
in full proportion, having three grounds behind one another; the foremoſt figure 
are almoſt relief, the ſecond halt relief, and the third ſomewhat leſs. 

The ſecond ſort, or half relief, is uſed in ſhallow ſquare niches, frontifpiccs, 
circular-headed upper doors, and niches. This has two grounds or depths; tit 
firſt is half-relief, and the ſecond ſomewhat fainter. 

The third ſort is proper for frizes, pedeſtals, baluſtrades,, and medals. Th 
has but one depth, or a ſingle figure on one ground. 


In their ordonnance, four things are to be obſerved. | - 
1. That the principal figure of the work have its full relief, and thoſe oft bie 
leaſt conſequence moſt faint, and ſticking to the ground. = 
2. That the greateſt motion and action of the figures be always in profile,“ Ti 


without any fore-ſhortening of the members. 
3. That the ſetting on of the projecting parts appear natural, not forced. 
4. That the work be eqully divided aud diſtributed every where alike, notts 
full in one part, and too empty in another; which is a point of great 1mporta 
Although theſe baſs reliets ſeem chiefly to concern ſtatuaries, yet they as n 
affect painting, on account of the particular relation the two arts have tog 
other, in that, one cannot be perfect without the other. The ſtatuary bobs 
from the painter the ordonnance or diſpoſition for the ground of his work, wal 


L. 


7 
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he afterwards put in practice: the painter on the other hand, learns of the ſtatu- 

ary the method of modelling, as neceflarily ſerving for a foundation in the per- 

formance of baſs-relief. Wherefore I think a painter cannot poſſibly paint a 

good one, unleſs be underſtand ſomething of modelling; nor a good ſtatuary give 

ſatisfaction, without having ſome {k1ll in painting. 

A judicious maſter ought to be exact in ordering theſe baſs-reliefs, that each re- 

ceiving its proper light, all may appear diſtinct, and without the leaſt alteration. 
Son- ſhine or ſharp ſhades make things look otherwiſe than they really are, by the 
$ mis-ſhapen ground-ſhades which on theſe occaſions are ſeen in nature ; when the 
work being much raiſed, has many deep hollows. 

A large and univerſal light is moſt advantageous for the firſt ſort, or al- 
moſt relief. 

A light ſomewhat more from the fide is moſt proper for the ſecond, or half 
relief; becauſe it has but few rifings, and the work is therefore more free from 
ground-ſhades. And, 


i 
" 


$ A direct fide light is beſt for the third or fainter ſort, as giving it great deco- 


rum and elegance, though it be almoſt without ſhade, 

W This doctrine touching the light, may poſſibly ſeem ſtrange to ſome, viz. 
— it ought to be governed by the baſs-reliefs or pictures which are to ſtand or 
hang in it, according as they are more or leſs relieved. But we muſt conceive, 
that a proper light ought to be choſen for each ſort of baſs-relief, from this con- 
Wderation, that the light is not equally good every where : here ſuits a baſs-relief 
In a deep niche, there one leſs riſing, and here again one that is quite flat; the 
pne being thus lighted from a- ſide, and the other tronting. Nevertheleſs, it muſt 
Hot be thought, that according to the make of the room, the diſpoſition of the 
Windows, and the places fixed for a niche on each fide of the chimney, it is in our 
Fhoice to have in one of thoſe a baſs-relicf of three grounds, and in the other 
ne of two grounds, or one; becauſe that which is neareſt to the windows receives 
more fronting light than the other : Wherefore they ought to be alike hollow 
Id raiſed, By a proper light, we mean that the work muſt be fo ordered, that 
Ich part according to its light, get a good decorum. For inſtance, in the for- 
er niche where the figures are much raiſed, they cannot give ſuch large ground- 
ades, fince the light falls on them a little fronting, but it may happen in the 
her, where the light comes more from the fide; unleſs you placed the figures 
hich in one niche are on the right fide, in the other on the lett, thereby to pre- 
ent the ſuperfluous ſhades, elegantly reconcile the difference of the lights. 
The baſs-reliefs in ſhallow niches with two grounds, require as nice an obſer- 

tion and the fame conduct is neceſſary in frizes, pedeſtals, and medals. 
Many err in placing baſs-reliefs in frizes of chimneys, on pedeſtals and over 
m-doors, even upon the breaſt-work of the chimney itſelf, ſetting there more 
an half relieved, nay, whole relieved figures; as I once ſaw an almoſt relief on 
Ingle ground in a chimney-frize. In my opinion, it is very improper to make 
res ot nine inches length ſo very diſtant from each other, and fo little drape- 
| (fometimes a figure has ſcarce three or four folds) the v-ork looking then, 
peak in painter-like terms) more like a ſmooth dead-colouring, or rather old 
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and worn out than new made, and ſhould by nigiit be executed as faint and fine 
again. I have obſerved that painters, in repreſenting baſs-reliets in ſuch place 
avoid all large ſhades as much as poſſible, eſpecially in frizes, 3 and other 
ſlats; it being in my opinion, very proper that thoſe parts of architecture kee 
their flatneſs; and as all ornaments, viz. capitals, foilage, modilions, triglyphs, 
and the like, are in ſuch caſe commonly performed neat and curious, ſo ur 
figures ought likewiſe to be perfectly finiſhed. 

Some keep too much to the great manner: but the ſmaller the things are, «. 
pecally within doors and near, the neater they muſt be: for without-doors the 
caſe is different, becauſe they receive light from all fides, and are leſs ſet off, he 
they ever ſo much raiſed. Wherefore ſtatuary joined to architecture, in ſuch 
manner as it ought to be, is the buſineſs of a judicious artiſt, and for which ng 
one is qualified without great practice. 

As this ſtudy concerns a painter as well as a ſtatuary, I ſhall ſhew the former in 
how many different manners a baſs-relief may be painted: and ſeeing the moſt ex- 
peditious is always the beſt, I ſhall lay down that which by experience I have Nas 
found to be the beſt. | 

Firſt, I paint my cloth neat and even with ſuch a colour as my baſs-relief re- 


quires, whether white, grey, red, yellow, &c. between light and ſhade, or in in t 
ſecond tint. Drawing my ordonnance on this ground, I correctly and ftrongiy in u 
trace it over with black lead, and after rub it with a dry cloth that it may ſtick fat N 
and reſiſt the varniſh without muddling. Then I varniſh it all over and proceed t look 


painting; firſt the ſhade, and then the ſecond tint againſt it, leaving the ground ere. 


for the light, and uniting the ſhade with the ſecond tint airily, without ſoftening (Whey 
them with a fitch, I ſcumble the ſecond tint, either with a finger or ſtif pencil in- ſtron 
to the ground. Then I take another tint, as dark as my model directs, and prop 
with it give a ground behind my figures, leaving the work on the right fide with- As 
out the leaſt relief. Being to finiſh, I rub the whole work, or as much as I can do at REN 1 
once, with a lighter tint than the firſt ground, and ſo very thin and even, that As 
every thing may appear through it; obſerving here, that the white muſt be very ave 
ſtiff, and thined only with turpentine. On this wet ground I clap my main lights, ng o 
which then as well as the ſhades, will gradually unite with it, without touching im 


cach other. : 

The ſecond and third ſorts may be eaſily finiſhed up at once (the re-touchinger- 
cepted) as having neither ground-ſhades nor hollows ; the method is this. Aly 
cloth being prepared as aforeſaid, I firſt heighten, ſcumbling the main light into 
the wet ground, which by the running of the turpentine oil, is become ſomewhat 
tacky : I do the ſame with the ſhade, leaving the ground in this condition ict 
the ſecond tint. If the work is to be very neat, I rub it over with a good varniih 
mixed with ſome fat white oil, that it may not dry ſo ſoon, and that I ma) with 
eaſe, and as long as I pleaſe paint upon it, heightening on the moſt relieved parts, 
and giving dark touches in the hollows, ſcumbling alſo here and there ſome {mal "wb 
with a ſoft fitch, and ſome yellow in the reflexions of the ſhades, If the back WI 
ground ought to be a little darker, now is the time for doing it, becauſe then ! 
will no more go in. Th 
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The laſt ſort needs no other ground than the firſt; .and it ought to be neat and 
clean; becauſe the light on one fide, and the ſhade on the other, make the work 
relieve and riſe ſufficiently : yet let us obſerve, that as often as we paint or re-touch, 
it muſt be rubbed over with varniſh, or at leaſt where neceſſary, to prevent it's 
oing in: for ſuch is the nature of varniſh, that it will bear but one painting 3 
otherwiſe the work finks preſently. 
We ſhall now ſhew what is to be obſerved in painting figures in dep niches; a 
work not to be performed either with reſpe& to the figures or ground-ſhades, 
C without due knowledge in perſpective, whatever applauſe ignorants may get from 
E thoſe who do not underſtand it. | 
His blunder was great, who painting a figure in a niche with a ſtick in his 
hand, ſhewed the ground ſhade of the ſtick very plainly on the hollow of the 
niche, but gave none to the leg which ſupported the body, fave a little on the 
© plinth next the foot. Moſt ſad conduct! Another ſimple young fellow, ſeeing 
bis maſter paint a grey figure in a niche, and being told that the ground ſhade 
vas of much importance, and ought alſo to correct, and being at the fame time 
W ſewn the model it was painted by, went immediately and got a niche made: but 
for want of a figure he borrowed his maſter's, and ſet in the niche, tracing there- 
in the ground-ſhade with black lead; agreeable to which he gave all his figures 
in what action ſoever the ſame ground-ſhade. 
Now it is certain, that things painted on firm places ought, that they may 
look natural, to have their proper ground-ſhades according to the relief; well ob- 
ſerving, 1. Whence they receive their light, fronting or fideways. 2. How far 
they are from the light, in order to determine; as one ſomewhat ſhort, ſharp and 
Fſirong, as being near the light, and the others longer, fainter and more melting in 
proportion as they go off trom it. 
As a furtherance to the artiſt, I ſhall treat ſomewhat of the painting on wood- 
Cen vaſes, urns, ciſterns and the like, or on other ſmooth objects. 
As things ous on ſmooth objects, ſtanding in large and wide places, can 
ave no reliet or projecture on the fides when ſeen fronting ; ſo rifing and project- 
ng ornaments, ſuch as raiſed figures, lions-heads, feſtoons and the like, are ve- 
EF) improper and unnatural on them, unleſs being fixed and immoveable, they 
ere ſeen but from one fide; for then you may paint as ſtrong and relieved 
Wings upon them as you pleaſe, avoiding the fide going off, fince the ſmooth 
Woundneſs of the figure does not admit it. The moveable objects which are 
ed, and ſeen from all fides, muſt have a fronting light, and be painted vey flat 
4 faint, and with no riſing ſwells ; and the ground of what colour ſoever it is, be 
in ſuch a manner that what is painted on it, whether figure or other object, 
b ſet off by a dark tint in its out line, and this to be darker or lighter, as it 
ht to be more or leſs rounding : yet the main light muſt be ſomewhat ſtrong- 
than the ground. 
As tothe colours, there are many which agree well together ; Lapis Lazulli in. 
id with gold; alſo green ſerpentine with white, as marble or plaiſter ; touch. 
ee, porphpry, agate and others. On wood of any ſort ſuits ivory-work, pro. 

ed the former be not of too light a colour, like palm or olive-tree. In the 
F f f 2 | ule 
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uſe of gold, it ought to be laid on ſuch a tint as you think fit, ſo as it May be 


Chap 


heightened with ſhel-gold on the moſt relieved parts, and afterwards varniſhyy, = 
In theſe countries (Holland) ſtatuary is of ſmall account. Little advantage 15 to * ve 
be gained by marble or other ſtone: and though here and there in a garden or ; "S 
other place, a figure or child is to be made in free-ſtone, yet that is too trivial for ry wy 
a good maſter. But it is otherwiſe in Italy, where there are ſo many magnificent eee 
buildings, arid moſtly enriched with carving and ſtatuary. In fine, that country ai "925 
is a land of promiſe to one who underſtands his buſineſs. He gets money and his 1 
the eſteem of the great. On this account a ſtatuary in our country ought to be f Mt 
ſomewhat acquainted with painting, as being obliged to make a virtue of nece{. 1 th 
ty. I knew one who for this reaſon applied ſo much to painting, that he chang. tho buf 
ed the ſtone into cloth, and his chiſels into pallet and pencils : For, ſaid he, Peg. the act 
ple here will ſcarce pay for cloth, much leſs lay out ſo much money for a block ſome w. 
of marble. It is certain they cannot always carry ſuch heavy baggage along with of - Wy 
them; I ſpeak with reſpe& to thoſe who hang their houſes, galleries, halls c that circ 
apartments with cloths, and cauſe them to be painted with ſtatues and bafs-reliefs, had his | 
which at any time, in caſe of removal, fire, or other acidents, they may roll up, and * 
hang in other rooms, which otherwiſe they could not do; at leaſt it is better preſs the 
than to paint every thing on the walls themſelves, as was the former cuſtom; like a fir 
ſince this country is not like Italy or France, where the painting in Freſco (as d. WW he who 
vers palaces and churches of ſome hundred years ſtanding can teſtify) ſufficiently revenge, 
pays for trouble and charges. triumph 
paſſions r 
ting by h 
2 EY TH HK liere ſhe 
; hot perce 
CHAP. IV. Of the Force, Property, and Management of Baſs-relief. the deſig 
medal for 
THINK an artiſt ought never to be at a loſs for matter in this point, Home thi, 
either for the pencil or chiſel; becauſe it is to be furniſhed not only fron aming. 
the fables, emblems and bacchanals, but likewiſe from ſcripture. yes, {tru 
I have formerly in the Book of Ordonnance, propoſed the ſtory of Judah and Id toes: 
mar; which according to baſs- relief management, is with little alteration, (as ve lung like 
as many others) very improper for it, when you would repreſent two or th e his bod! 
grounds in the ſame piece, though that ſtory require not ſo much depth : And hov ems to 
fine would ſuch a baſs-relief become the hall either of a u or Chriſtian ? And uch leſs 
herein the ſervant and the country houſe were on a particular ground, how pl. ſtatues ; 
ly would the matter appear, if naturally exprefſed ? For though many 1magit nc ſo fort] 
that a baſs-relief is in the ſame caſe with a medal, which tends only to commemę Bt It is tru 
rate this or that occurrence, or remarkable ſtory, I muſt entirely deny it, ſince 10 ww the p⸗ 
my opinion, the chief intention of the former is in an inſtructive manner, to ſent © figures 
for adorning a building ; and the plainer, more artful and intelligible, the - | ore enlig 
ter it is, eſpecially when the choice of ſubject is our own, and we can go to W Jan fitting 


expence of it. Yet painted baſs-reliefs ought, as well as a good picture, to - b d fic the 
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their property; as the ancients (who brought this art to ſuch perfection) have 
ſufficirntly ſhewn in their fine remains, which are our beſt models. | 

I agree with others, that without an exact obſervation and enquiry into antiqui- 
y, and the comments thereon, which ſome ingenious men have left us, we 
ſhould bealmoſt ſtrangers to the hieroglyphic ſenſe of the antique baſs-rcliefs ; 
or many of them are fo foreign and dark that we can ſcarce apprehend what the 
ancients would ſignify by them. 

We ſhall therefore make ſome remarks onthe long and ſmall, yet fine baſs- relief 
of Meleager killed by his mother, when ſhe burnt the fatal wood. It is certain 
that this ſtory is faintly repreſented ; but in my opinion, the maſter has omitted 
the buſtle and violent ſtir of Meleager's body, in order to preſerve the elegance of 
the action. I find it alſo not ſtrange, that few can underſtand this ſtory without 
ſome writing under it. We there ſce the Parcæ, or three fatal ſiſters, but nothing 
of the mother; and though we ſuppoſe Diana to be preſent and mourning, yet 
that circumſtance does not fully clear the meaning. Meleager ſhould rather have 
had his hunting equipage and dogs by him, in order to point out his perſon and 
inclinations. And though the burning of the wood ſeem in ſome meaſure to ex- 
preſs the matter, yet I think it too neatly cut and ſmooth, and ſhould be more 
like a fire brand. But my greateſt wonder is, at the abſence of the mother Aiſea: 
ſhe who was a principal perſon, a great princeſs, and acted this tragedy out of 
revenge, and ſeeing it is one of the greateſt effects of a revengeful temper, to 
triumph in the preſence of thoſe who are overcome. Moreover we fee no active 
paſſions rule in any part of the compoſition, Nor can I ſay who the woman fit- 
ting by him is, whether his mother, Diana, Atalanta, or who elſe : I cannot be- 
Iliere ſhe is his mother, becauſe he ſeems to be as old as ſhe. Moreover we do 
not perceive in him any motion of a perſon in pain. Nor can J apprehend 
the deſign of the face on the round board below on the ground, it not being a 
medal for ornament, though doubtleſs placed there by the artiſt for ſome reaſon. 
Pome think it repreſents rage or trouble, or elſe fire, becauſe the hair ſeems to be 
faming. But the matter might have been better expreſſed by a preſſing of the 

yes, ſtrugling of the arms and legs, contraction of the noſe, mouth, fingers, 
nd toes and the trouble and pain of the dying perſon ; whereas here we fee no- 

hing like it; but contrarily he ſeems to die very quietly, as his arms lying cloſe 

o his body at full length ſufficiently ſhew. Beſides it is againſt the rule of em- 

lems to admit of any aid, where the fact can be performed by the perſon himſelf, 

nuch leſs the addition of two or three figures to expreſs the meaning, unleſs they 
Wc ltatues ; ſuch as tyranny with Nero, ambition with Alexander, valour with Scipio, 
nd ſo forth. 

It is true that painters uſed formerly, before they were acquainted with expreſ- 
ng the paſſions in the face and geſtures, to write them on ſcrolls proceeding from 
e figures mouths, that they might thereby be underſtood ; bur as artiſts are now 
ore enlightened, it would certainly be very improper to ſet a cock or ſpur by a 
Wil fitting or ſtanding, in order to ſhew his induſtry, or a ſcul by another in order 
bc chat he is dead, &c. | 
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406 Of Statuary. Book J. 
By theſe obſervations it is apparent that our Meleager ſhould rather have hee 
known by a fine action and motion; ſince the chief end of a repreſentation is to 
expreſs naturally, and with energy the nature of the matter; and this may as ye 
e done in baſs-relief as paintied, if the ſtory require it. Nevertheleſs we mut 
obſerve, that there are ſome paſſions which do not work externally, and ought to 
be exprefled by additions, in order to make them intelligible ; ſuch may be Cha. 
rity, Mercy, Piety, Liberality, and the like: but Anger, Madneſs, or Rage, 
Pain, Smart, &c. (which diſturb the body as well as the mind, by irritating the mem. 
bers) do not require emblematic figures or aditional explanations, 


—— 


CHAP TY 37 the Draperies of Statues and Baſs-reliefs, 


of ſtuff; and theſe are the models for a good ſtatuary or painter to govern 

mielf by. But a portrait, which is likewiſe an ornamental image, muſt never be 

like a ſtatue or ſtone figure, though white and painted with a fingle colour ; even 

were Ovid with his train of metamorphoſes preſent. No fine diſpoſition of folds 

is here the advantage : if the ſtuffs be not like thoſe of the Greeks, they are not 
proper for ſtone, and ſeem leſs congruous with antiquity. 

Let us therefore not flatter ourſelves, that we can make any improvements, by 
ſeeking new ſtuffs for our figures; nor rely too much on the dexterity of our hands, 
that how brittle ſoever the ſtones are, we can work them and perform any thing, 
even folds as thin as paper, ſmall flying draperies, looſe hair-locks hanging on a 
thread, &c. But rather imitate the Greeks, in the thinneſs, pliableneßs, 
and looſeneſs of their draperies, that the beautiful ſway of the moving 
parts be not obſtructed, but plainly perceived under them; unleſs, in the 
caſe of old people, who becauſe of their ſtiffneſs, may be dreſſed in coarſe cloth; 
and yet not as ſeeming to be a mere dreſs without a body, but fitting cloſe tot, 
ſo as to diſcover the principal parts, with the end hanging looſely down, not flick. 
ing out. 

Þ lying draperies have no place among ſtatue, or baſs-reliefs : and though the 
latter repreſent hiſtories, yet ſuch draperies are not proper in them, unleſs on the 
ſecond or third grounds ; where then they may be fixed againſt the ground and 
be no hindrance, 

In a medal little relieved, or on urns or vaſes, where flying and running figures 
can be repreſented in all ſorts of hiſtories, we may freely make as many of thoſe 
draperics as we pleaſe ; becauſe as we ſaid in the third chapter, the principal no 
tion ought always to be in profile, either on a ſingle or ſecond ground. 

I willingly allow the Greeks to be the inventors of looſe draperies, as being the 
moſt eaſy ; but that therfore we may not, now ſtatuary is arrived at ſuch pertec 
tion, make uſe of all ſorts of ſtuffs (which is a thing poſſible) ſeems to me dc 
ſtrange : for it is certain, that all things through long practice improve, and ne 
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which are not capable of amendment or enlargement; and though, as the proverb 
ſays, Old people are ſeldom bettered by younger, yet it happens in ſome things, eſ- 
pecially in this art. I ſpeak here of laws only by way of compariſon. Pray ob- 
ſerve, how little the famous Berniat at Rome has tied himſelf up to the Greek an- 
tiquities. By the force of his judgment he has ſurpaſſed them; he has gone 
ſuch lengths, that it was indifferent what he met with, whether flying, running, 
lying, ſtanding, naked, or dreſt figures: he did every thing, not like the Greeks 
in a ſtone like manner, but with draperies flying, ruffling, and ſwinging, as if 
they were a live people; and thoſe not twiſted like guts, but with beautiful and 
broad folds, ſometimes looſe, at others ſet thick or thin, tenderly and agreeably 
worked as art requires. But what am I ſaying ? we need not go abroad for examples: 
What fine draperies has not the famous ſtatuary Keyzer made? It is certain he did 
not merely follow the antique ; thinking it below his character to beat the com- 
mon road : he ſought the plus Ultra, in order to go beyond. 

Add to theſe the great maſter Franciſco Qu&nry, whom I do not name as diſ- 
commending others, by paſſing them by in filence, but as an excellent pattern 
for ſhewing us a way void of error and reproof: for by ſaying, that Bernini per- 
formed what the Greeks never did, I mean that he dreſſed his figures in thick and 
thin ſtuffs, in order to give them as it ſeeems more motion; the draperies ſwing- 
ing, flving, and ruffling, according to the liberty allowed to any maſter who 
can perform it. 

It may poſhbly ſeem to ſome, that I aw trampling antique glory under foot; 
ut I declare I have no ſuch intention : though I know that if ſome perſons had 
he option, either to be a Praxiteles, or Phidias, or a Dutch Kzyzer, or Roman Berni- 
i, they would chuſe to be the laſt; and for this reaſon, that art has in theſe 
later ages, met with improvements unknown to antiquity. But after all, I muſt 
ay in reference to the judgment I have made, that though it be in our choice 
0 repreſent any ſtuff we can perform, yet as long as we find none more beauti- 
ul, proper or fine than thoſe which the Greeks have left us for examples, I think 
e 'ought to follow them. As to what is flying, ſwinging, blowing, or 
uffling (which is very improper in ſtatues, as we have ſaid) I ſhall leave that 
Point to Bernini, and not follow either Keyzer or Quellin: but were to do that 
donour to any perſon, it would be to Franciſco Quenoy. 

But let me not by any means, perſuade artiſts to imitate the particular manner 
f this or that maſter ; for every one has the liberty of chuſing for himſelf, and I 
ſreſerre mine. What I have advanced is only a whet for the judicious, by mak- 
g further enquiries. 
lt is a great fault in artiſts to fix their thoughts on a ſingle part of a figure, ſuch 
an elegant neck, handſom ſhoulder, back finely muſcled, or beautiful thigh which 
cy work with the greateſt application and pleaſure, in order to give it a ſoftneſs ; 
| nd if that ſucceed well, they are perfectly charmed with it; inſomuch that we 
Molten perceive in what part their greateſt delight lay. Hence it frequently 
bens, that the parts of the ſame figure are very unlike in goodneſs; and the 
ads and feet, nay ſometimes the face bungled for the ſake of a well finiſhed 
ik, It muſt be granted, that the principal parts are of the moſt importance; 
yet 
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vet we are not ignorant, how much the leſſer can either ſet off or deform a hen. 
tiful figure, What is a fine naked with poor hands and clumſy feet? Wh vgs 
Van Dyke ſo famous for his portraits, but for having as much regard to en hagg 
2 face? To an expert work man it is indiflerent, whether he cut a block of Har. 
ble, or make a model in clay ; fave that the former requires more time, 
But after all, this choice of handling and neatneſs is of no moment, if ths 
fizure be not well ſet or deſigned, becauſe the greateſt perfection lies in a conune. 
tion of both. Wherefore it is certain, that if Phidias and Praxiteles had how 
maſters of Bernini's handling and elegance, and this laſt, the knowledge 0f the 
Greeks, all three would have deſerved the greater praiſe. 

Las readily own as I take for granted, that art owes its defects to artifts +! 41, 
ſelves, as well in painting and ſtatuary, as architecture; proceeding noi on! (4 
maſters keeping their pupils ignorant of their principles, experiments, and tecr.y, 
but alſo from obſtructing their advances in the art: for though it were wenke 
nets to think the ancicnts did not underſtand it, yet the decay mult, as I ina vine, 
be principally imputed to the reaſon | have given: from whence aoſe anger 
miſchief, to wit, an indifference in pupils for further improvements, eſpecially 
in ſtatuary. Accordingly none will at this time ſeek the old path of his predecet- 
ſors; it is now overgrown, and become ſo uncertain as hardly to be found; cye- 
ry man runs blind-fold over the heath, without knowing whether. 

We obſerve, that the Greeks have commonly made more naked figures tian 
the Romanus: which I can aſcribe to no other cauſe, than a choice of obiccts 2. 
greeable to their inclinations, and a deſire to diſplay their ſkill in the compoſiti 
on and ſymetry of the parts of the human body. In their ſtatues, they rather 
choſe to repreſent deities than men, and in their baſs-reliefs, rather bacchana's 
and ſacrifices than hiſtories. The Komars on the other hand, deſirous by 
their ſtatues and baſs-reliefs, to tranſmit the memories of their emperors to 
poſterity, found themſelves obliged that they might not go againſt hiſtorr, to 
dreſs their figures in the mode of the times. 

We ſhall now confider the neceflary obſervations in painting ſtatues and bats 
celiefs. It is certain, that they muſt be very neat and white, becauſe ſuch works 
in ſtone being both hazardous, troubleſome, and coſtly, were never undertake! 
before the artiſts had choſen fine blocks of marble for that purpoſe, Wheretore 
we ought to take notice of the ſtones, and their kinds. 

Light marble is various, one ſort entirely white, another bluiſh, a third fleſh- 
colour, &c. being thus either in nature, or changed through time. Ther 
all good when free from ſpots or eyes, and appear well againſt proper ground 

For this reaſon we ſee, that the ancients repreſented the beſt and moſt remars 
able biſtories either in copper or white marble; as many remains on palices 
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temples, honorary arches, columns, pyramids, tombs, &c. can witne!s. as 


white has alſo this advantage above the coloured paintings, that it docs not 19 
change, and when it fades, as marble itſelf is not free from it, it is all of a co. 
The ule of it is certainly attended with much leſs trouble, and not lets natural , 
colours: morcover, we may fooner find ten matters for this fort of painting, * 


three for colours; becauſe it is but a fingle part of the art, and remains 8e 
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the ſame and without alteration ; whereas the caſe of colours is quite different. 
The grey paintings repreſent only a wall, or piece of ſtone work, but the co- 
loured ones ſhew the life itſelf, ſeen as through a window: wherefore the grey 
can neither recreate nor ſerve for particular pictures of delight ; nor can be of fur- 
ther uſe than in the places where they are ſet for ornament, of which they make 
but a ſmall part; and were any thing elſe to be placed there, it would be but of 
the nature of the ſtone, and not pleaſe like a coloured picture. It is even in the 
the ſame caſe with a field in ſummer and winter. The north wind deadens and 
revs it, and the ſummer revives and makes it look green again, feeding the ve- 
ry ſoul with its variety of flowers. 

The white marble has a particular colour and tenderneſs ; as may be perceived 

in the mixture of colours : wherefore it 1s of great moment to ſuit it well to its 
ground. 
Between grey ſtone it ought only to be tempered with white and black, and 
ſoftened with light or vellow oker ; but between reddiſh or porphiry ſtone, with 
2 little vermillion or Indian red, ſomewhat upon the fleſh-colour, and this in 
ſhade as well as in the ſecond tint. If you learn this colour from the life, your 
work will have the utmoſt agreeableneſs. 


CHAP. VI. Of the Attitudes of Statues. 


ESIDES the draperies of ſtatues, ſomething is to be obſerved touching their 
ſways and poſtures ; which is a point of the greateſt conſequence : where- 
fore we ſhall in the firſt place ſhew what ſtatues are; next, whether they will admit 
of any other variety than what the Greeks have aſſigned ; in the third place, 
*hethey thoſe which ſince their times have been in uſe, are reckoned as good; and 
laſtly, whether it be not more adrilcable to follow the antique and good ones, 
than to ſeek after nzw and leſs good. 

Amidit the infinity of motions incident to nature in general, it is obſerved, that 
every man has one particular to himſelt, and peculiar to his temper, one buſtling, 
enother flow, and a third between both: and this diſtinction cannot but be ob- 
$105, even to a man of ſmall underſtanding, fince from thence, and a propen— 
ty for company like ourfelves, proceed either our love or averfion for this or that 
perlon or their actions. And if this be granted, we may be aſſured that the an- 
cient matters (eſpecially the Greeks, who was fo famous for wiſdom) nicely ob- 
Ierved all thoſe motions, as well the internal as external, and expreſird 
em in their ſeveral works, Wherefore it may then perhaps be inferred, that no- 
ng in this particular remains for the improvements of after ages. But let me 
Wk, Why we ſhould not as well make uſe of our abilities and judgments in or- 
o go forward? I think we may, in other rings, eſpecially ; but paſhag by 
4 nat is already done, we ſhall proceed to inquirg what a ſtatue means and 
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410 Of Statuary. Book N. 
A ſtatue repreſents an idol in human ſhape : an idol I ſay, with reſpect to it 
origin and uſe, and (as far as ſtatuary is concerned) formed after the beſt propor- 
tion, either in gold, ſilver or other metal, and dexterouſly worked by the hand 
and judgment of the artiſt. The uſes of theſe are to be ſet in temples, courts, 
palaces and other public places, but eſpecially to adorn architecture. We fn, 
them as well in ſcripture as fables : for inſtance, in Mordecai, when royally . 
rayed he was led on horſeback by Haman through the city, Alſo in Ci, when 
expoſed by Pilate to public view. 

We likewiſe find matter for ſtatues in profane, even recent ſtories : as for in- 
ſtance, in the late king William and queen Mary, of bleſſed memory, moulded 
from the life, and ſet up in the temple of honour, and ſuch like, None of 
theſe pieces ſhew either active, paſſionate, or violent motions, but plain or grart, 
and majeſtic, ſuitable to the dignities of the perſons they repreſent, and which 
we ought to confider as gentlemen or ladies, who ſtanding at the doors or win: 
dows to ſee and be ſeen by the people are ſerious and without motion. Whence 
the proverb ſeems to ariſe, ** He ſtands like a ſtone figure, or block.” or, like: 
dumb and lifeleſs perſon. | 

We ſhall therefore conſider two ſorts of ſtatues, the unactive and the moving, 
The unactive are ſuch as ſtand ſingly in niches and on frontiſpieces, and the mor- 
ing or buſtling are thoſe which are ſeen in groups of two or three, on pedeſtals 
triumphal arches, and fountains, 

Now it is certain, that theſe two ſorts of ſtatues muſt needs have particular pu. 
poſes, and therefore particular places: for the former are ſeen from a ſingle ſtan! 
for which they are properly made, and the latter are to be viewed round avg! 
from all fides. But of this we ſhall ſay more in the next chapter, 

As to this latter ſort of ſtatues, they receive not their appellations from ti: 
perſons they repreſent, but from the actions they performed, or the misfortuns 
they underwent: an heiein lies the main point, ſince without them the perion 
fingly of themſelves would not be known; as in the ſtories of Sexeca, Petus, Li 
«91, Pyramus and others: and theſe occurrences or accidents muſt be but one 
and onone occaſion attributed tothem. Suppoſe any of theſe perſons were to berepts 
ſented by a fingle ſtatue, as Lavcoon with a ſerpent, Pyramis with a ſword, & 
What difference would there be between one who once committed ſuch an 
or bore ſuch a calamity, and one who in his life-time, had gone through a tho 
ſand accidents, as Hercules, Theſeus, Achilles, Hector, and many others who are 
preſented by one ſtatue ? Wherefore we may eafily conceive, that the anche 
have in every reſpect ſo firmly fixed and orderly diſpoſed their poſtures, 1 
there is no room left either for alteration or addition. Beſides we ſee that no 
ditions of the modern maſters are like the antique, either in quality or gooanth 
as is evident in the works of Quelin, Keyzer, Bernini, and many others, . 
made no diſtinction between ſtatues and ſtatues. : 

If I ſeem-here to contradi& myſelf, becauſe having in the preceeding chr 
ſet forth thoſe three great maſters almoſt above antiquity, I now place then e 
low it, let it be obſerved, that I am ſpeaking of ſtatues, not of bals-reliets; ® 
herein they have neither excelled nor been equalled to antiquity in the _ 
air, and variety of draperies. ; 
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The ancients in their ſtatues, had in view three principal conditions and natures 
of men; the gay, the heavy, and the moderate : the gay are aCtive, full of fire, 
and ſlender like the Apollo; the ſecond are melancholy, flow and liſtleſs, like the 
utinous; and the third fort is of a compoſed temper between both, as the 
Mercurivs radians, which recieves its light from below. All theſe were etched by 
Perrier. We alſo commonly obſerve, that the active and airy are ſeldom long 
without motion, now ſtanding on one leg, then on the other : accordingly the 
ancients repreſented ſuch a perſon ſtanding on one leg, reſting little or nothing on 
the other foot, but being to exhibit an indolent voluptuous melancholy one, like 
| /ntinous, we may plainly diſcover how heavily he ſtands on one leg and yet reſts 
on the other foot, his belly ſticking out, head hanging down, and hips exceſſive- 
y riſing. The contraritics of theſe two figures are worthy of remark ; one ſcems 
do fly, and the other to be ſinking into the earth. As to the expreſſion of the 
@ third figure. (which is a mean between the two ſorts aforeſaid) he as a well tem- 
pered perſon, is made ſtanding firm on his legs, looking thoughtfully down with- 
out any turn, not too fiery or eaſy, nor too much ſunk ; one hip ſwelling a little 
more than that of Apollo, and ſomewhat leſs than that of Anlinous, and though reſt- 
ing on one leg, yet appearing more firm than the one, and more airy than the 
other, 
& Now as the ancients knew. how to divide thoſe three different bodies fo very 
E nicely, according to their natures and action, ſo we need not queſtion but they 
E handled all their other figures in the ſame manner: I ſpeak in reference to their 
E qualities, as a ſtill-ſtanding Bacchus, Mars, Hercules, Saturn, &c. Even the wo- 
men, goddeſſes, and nymphs not excepted ; all which proceed either in a great- 
er or leſs degree from the the three ſtandards before mentioned: this truth is exi- 
dent not only from theſe examples, but likewiſe from what we daily meet with, 
whether in models or prints, Let us then not imagine, that we are able to invent 
new actions for our ſtatues, or others than thoſe which are already found, much 
leſs that they ſhould be better and more proper; but rather employ our thoughts 
W more — on other things, and in the mean time implicitly follow the 
W ancients in a ſtudy ſo noble, and in which they took ſo much pains. 

The main point lies in the beautiful ſway of a ſtatue, well expreſſed according 
0 the quality, condition, nature and intention of it. But hereby 1 mean not, 
Wat we arc obliged to imitate the actions and poſtures of the ancients, without 
ac leaſt deviation ; contrarily, every man has the liberty of excerciſing his inge- 
nutty : I propoſe their works only as patterns which I have always followed, and 
Would have others do the fame, without fear of being therefore called copyiſts, or 
beir works copies. Such a moderation I think even very commendable, ſince 
he fable of Icarus teaches us, that high-flyers have often great falls; or, by avoid- 
ys Sgla, they get into Charybd's, 
BS | here ſtill remains a neceſſary remark, touching the explanatory additaments 
ſtatues; and to be brief, I ſhall ſhew their natures in three particular ſtatues, 
a chuſe out of many, the ſtories and figures of Lucretia, Dido, and ee, among 
pe women, Thoſe of the men may on the ſame foot be eafily apprehended. 
Goo 2 
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I repreſent theſe three women with daggers in their hand, to denote that th. 

fell by thoſe weapons. 
Lucretia is grave and majeſtic. 
Dido haughty and proud. And, 
Thiſbe very plain and city-like. 

I exhibit Lucretia thus becauſe ſhe was a noble Roman lady, who being ravifh 
ed by Sextus Targuinius, in diſcontent ſtabbed herſelf with a dagger. No t 
make this known, a round ſhield or board, with the raviſher's head thereon, is 
ſtanding or lying at her feet, and on her right fide lies a dog to point out he 
faithful love. On the pedeſtal appears the whole fact. 

The ſecond, a queen of great ſpirit, has likewiſe a. dagger, becauſe on being 
deceived, ſhe in ſpite and rage killed herſelf, The figure of Areas I place nex 
her, and on the other fide a ſparrow as the emblem of wanton love. 

But Thiſbe, in honourable affection moved, or rather deceived, by Pyranu' 
imaginary death, ſtabbed herſelf for pure love and deſpair ; as being unwilling ty 
ſurvive her lover. Near her on one fide ſtands the figure of Pyramus, and on the 
other two turtles. Underneath theſe two latter appears the fad itſelt, as in the 
firſt. 

Theſe I think ſufficient examples for further repreſentations; as having ſhened 
the difference in three, which are almoſt conformable to each other. 


_ 


* 


CHAP. VII. Of the placing of Figures upon Pedeſtals, Frontiſ pieceh i 
Niches, and other Places. 


I is evident that ſtatuary has a dependance on architecture, and is regulates 

by it: and as figures adorn and give life to a landſcape, fo ſtatuary ember! 
Iiſhes and makes architecture look grand. A good landſcape painter know wh! 
objects are moſt proper for an ordonnance, and what forms they muſt have, wie 
ther crooked, ſtrait, ſtanding, fitting, to the left or right, in order to provuce 
decorum, as we have ſhewed in the chapter touching irregular objects: and a ſkis 
ful architect ought to be as well acquainted with the method of ſetting off 
work with figures, baſs- reliefs and other ornaments according to rule, that itil 
thereby become not only magnificient and elegant, but we may plainly pere 
it muſt be ſo and not otherwife. He ſhould alſo know, why ſome figures ougi 
to face, and others look from each other; why theſe muſt ſwell or riſe outwards, 
thoſe be upright or fitting, &c. | | 133 

Upon this account, the ſtatuary ought rightly to underſtand the architects 0 
tention, ere he proceed to work; as alto what figures he is to make nabele Bl 
eloathed, be they of men, women or children, on what fide they ought to wy 1 
ſwell, and how bent; and from what fide ſeen, and whether they mult n 8 


| .- 
high or low, and ſo forth. Being appriſed of theſe particulars, he is then t0 - 
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cute his Thoughts in finding, according to thoſe ſways, fine actions, graceful mo- 
tions and elegant draperies, from whence may ariſe a general decorum. Thus 
much as to theſe two active ſiſters. 

In relation to the third, to wit, painting, which embraces them both, as 
needing their aid, I muſt ſay, that it makes the elegancies of architecture and 
ſtatuary, whether in hiſtory or landſcape its chief ſtudy, ſo a judicious painter 
ought, for adorning his architecture with figures, baſs reliefs, &c. to be tho- 
roughly acquainted with them, that he may naturally expreſs them with ſhade and 
colour; even ſo much as thereby to correct the inevitable miſ-ſhapes ſtill to be ob- 
ſerved in nature. 
lt is unaccountable, that among ſo many good architects, ſtatuaries, and pain- 
ters, ſo few have underſtood the right placing of ſtatues: they ſometimes hit it, 
but not upon certain principles. Wherefore we ſhall endeavour to clear the point in 
W {cy words and three ſketches, hoping that no offence will be taken at my adapting 
che matter alſo to painting, fince it has ſo near a concern therein. 

8 As there is nothing in nature without imperfection, ſo in the uſe of things we 
ought to proceed with judgment, in order to chuſe the beſt for the ſatisfaction of 

our own eyes, as well as thoſe of the knowing and lovers. 

In the placing of ſtatues in architecture, the ſame regard muſt be had wherever 

they ſtand or fir. I ſpeak not of painting alone, but what generally concerns both 

che arts; ſtatuary in the firſt place and afterwards painting. See plates LXV. 

and LXVI. 

Behold the ſketch in plate LXV. with attention, and my orderly diſpoſition of 

the ſtatues in different places, ſufficiently to evidence in the regularity of my 

ſcheme to any one who has a mind to try the contrary. 

Here you are only to obſerve the out-lines of couples or pairs of figures, and 

their poſtures againſt each other; for a ſingle figure acts for itſelf, but a pair or 

couple of figures ſhews the reſult of both. 

I have formerly aſſerted, what conſtitutes a beautiful action, namely, a good 

turn of the members and motion of the head, arms, hands and feet. 

he firſt exampte chiefly concerns ſtatuaries, who, by obſerving that poſition, 

. ihe _ =; they underitand it, and are able to order and make large things as 

ellas ſmall, | 

he ſecond example reſpects painters, though it be the ſame as the former, in 

ference to the out- line; but with reſpect to ſhade, when we are confined to a 
ingle and fixed light, we ought to chuſe a proper and advantageous one, that the 

Put: line, as our principal purpoſe, may thereby maintain its force, and produce 

the effect and decorum we deſire, as you ſee here with its oppoſites. 
We have formerly ſaid, that the out- line without the ſhade is of no effect; and 
bat a beautiful action and out- line may loſe their force, and the gracefulneſs be 
Poiled by an improper light; which miſ-ſhape is very viſible in tharp and broad 
ts, and more diſagrecable than in ſtirring figures. 

The third example concerns thoſe who paint figures, baſs reliefs and other or- 
N either in white, red, yellow or other coloured marble or ſtone. Here, 
erve not only the out-line, as in the firſt example, or the ſame ſhaded, as in 
the 
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the ſecond, but likewiſe the colour of the ſtone, as well in the ſhade as Yoht; 1 
ſay, eſpecially in the ſhade, becauſe therein appears the greateſt variety, either by 
means of the air, or ſome other reflexions. 

Another of our poſitions has been, that all objects retain their natural beauty in 
the ſhade, unleſs they receive reflexions from other things; likewiſe that white i; 
the moſt ſuſceptible of it, and by its cleanneſs, eaſily receives whatever colourit 
meets with, Confider alſo the great difference between the cloſeneſs and ſolidity 
of marble, and the thinneſs and tranſparency of linen. In the third example jon 
will find that white marble, not without reaſon, produces yellow or. ruffet ſhades; 
wherefore you ought carefully to conſult Nature, in order to imitate her with 
knowledge. 

But to return to the firſt example, let us obſerve how two oppoſing figures ap- 
pear in their out- line. Firſt, upon the frontiſpiece where theſe two figures ſell 60000 
outwardly, the faces either regarding or turning from each other, and the arms 0 jj 
the ſame ; and the middlemoſt ſtrait, without ſwell and fronting ; and thoſe onthe 1000 
outſides alſo with little or no turn, as being ſeen only forward : ſecondly, the 100 
two figures on each ſide of the ſteps likewiſe ſwell outwardly, yet more turning ˙˙ 
than the others, becauſe being alſo ſeen fideways, they ought to be beautiful 
from three fides : thirdly, the foremoſt figure may have as much turn and action 
as you pleaſe, and be good quite round: fourthly, the figures in the niches arc 
fronting without the leaſt turn or ſtir, and the greateſt ſwell is forwards, It is 
alſo very probable for the men to ſtand below and the women above; becauſe the 
woman tapers upwards, and thefore is more diſappearing and uniting with the air; 
which in architecture has a fine effect. For this reaſon they formerly oftentimes 
{et ſmall prramids on the tops of houſes, inſtead of figures. 

The uppermoſt figures againſt the ſky look beſt naked, becauſe of their air 

neſs ; thoſe in niches muſt be maſſy and dreſt, and thoſe below on the baluſirade 
half dreſt. Thus much as to the firſt ſketch, 
The ſecond example ſhews the method to be uſed when it happens, that tie 
ſhade cauſes a viſible deformity on the ſwelling part of a figure, as to help it by 
the diſpoſition of an arm, bit of drapery or hand; I mean, in a painting whet 
the light remains always the ſame, and to which ſtatuaries are not tied, eſpecial 
in the open air, becauſe the light continually alters, but in a painting not; fora 
things are painted they ſtand. This remark is worth nothing as well in flint 
as ſtill figures. | 

In the third ſketch, I exhibit a ſtanding figure in a nich, and between them: 
baſs viol, ſuppoſed to be of yellowiſh or ruſſet wood; which colour, becauſe bs 
figure is of white marble, gives ſtrong reflexions. On the ſide we fee anale 
figure between the greens ; and a third lying on the ground ſurrounded with K 

air: in all three I have one and the ſame intention, viz. to ſhew the cauſe of " 
mixture of the ſhades, otherwiſe, the figures will ſometimes ſeem to be made d 
two ſorts of ſtuff, as the light parts white, and the ſhades of ſome other cob 
A due obſervation of this enables us to anſwer for what we do. 1 
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Although now by theſe poſitions about the ſtirring actions, I ſeem to contradict 
mer ones, namely, that in painting or carving ſtatues, we ought to give them 
Eur little turn, yet in fact I do not: I ſpeak there only touching a ſingle figure; 
W!creas here are many in company, and thoſe ſet upon pedeſtals, fountains, and 
Wc like places, where they are ſeen from all fides, which creates a difference as 
Jeu in their natures as circumſtances. 
it 1 am taxed with preſumption for taking upon me to place figures, and ſet 
Iked ones and women above, and men with thoſe which are dreſſed below. I an- 
er, that my conduct is founded on architecture, which intimates that the five 
WD: dcrs are peculiar to five different conditions of men, as Palyplemus, or the giants 
r the firſt order; Mars, as robuſt or maſculous, for the ſecond; Apollo, for his 
aderneſs, for the third; Diana, or Venus, as womaniſh, for the fourth; and Iris 
Ir Cupid for the fith. This conſideration will I think, as well embolden as 
Wſtify me, 
W To conclude this chapter, I ſhall touch on heads, hands, and feet, becauſe I 
Wave found both here and in other parts, painters as well as ſtatuaries very imper- 
ec in them, as if of leſs confideration than bodies, 
Some ſtatuaries do not ſufficiently vary their faces, making little difference be- 
ween youth and age, giving alſo much into the modern way of affectation and 
exaggeration, I mean a kind of fondneſs in artiſts for a particular manner; as to 
nake the eye-lids of their figures too large, which cauſes an heavy look; and to 
ut the dimples on each fide of the mouth and the hollows of the noſe and neck, 
oo deep ſeemingly ſhewing the fatneſs of women: whereas, they ought rather to 
de ſomewhat more expreſhve in the muſcles ; fince, according to the turn of the 
ead, thoſe riſe more or leſs, eſpecially in thin and aged people: I ſpeak only 
giving a variety to the look and breaſts : for, faces muſt not be always alike 
rave and lofty ; there muſt be wanton ones as well as modeſt, large featured as 
xell as tender, ſuitable to the bodies; the caſe is here the ſame with the neck and 
Preaſts, ſome are growing, others full grown. 
Much is to be obſerved about the make of the hands, and ſet of the feet, eſ- 
Pecially when naked and without ſandals; but the matter lies moſt in ordering the 
Pes. The three foremoſt ought to be the longeſt, and cloſe, turning out more or 
s with the tread of the feet; whereas ſome turn them in, the great one lying 
Wirait with the foot, and the reſt againſt it, which looks very uncomely. See the 
xamplesin plate LXVII. and the difference bet Veen them, of which the two up- 
ermoſt ſhew the unſeemlineſs, and the three others the elegance I ſpeak of. And 
Wiough many have caſts of beautiful womens? hands for conſtant uſe, yet theſe 
has been ſaid of faces, breaſts, &c.) cannot upon all occafions ſerve for the 
W'ficrence of the ſexes ; for women have thicker and more tapering fingers, and 
aller nails than men, who, according to their bulk and age have more riſing 
uckles than women. 
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CHAP. VIII. Of the Uſefulneſs of Modelling. 


AVING, in the ſecond chapter touched upon modelling, which is a pre. 
tice of great concern to a curious artiſt, I ſhall here deliver my further 
thoughts about it. - 

The making models, whether in clay, wax, or other ſoft matter, is both uf. 
ful, delightful, and neceflary for a ſtatuary as well as painter, +: leed, for al 
who endeavor at any perfection in the art; for by this practice (in retcrence io the 
relief of things we are to repreſent, whereby it teems always to have lite eh 
we obtain a firmneſs, and at the ſame time a bold handling. It diſburthens on 
thoughts, and makes ſuch laſtings impreſſions on the mind, that we need nuts 
at a loſs about the life. We muſt be ſenſible of the great advantage ariſing tom 
it, becauſc we can model in the aforeſaid bodies, baſs reliefs, foliige, and qe 
ornaments from the antiquities, on all ſorts of objects, as altars, vaſes, ils 
candleſticks, ciſterns, &c. and then paint them with ſuch colour as ve pleaſe; 
alſo gild or bronze them, according to the uſe we would put them to. By the 
ſame means we may have ſtore of elegant ſword hilts and helnaets, Greek as well x 
Roman, to ſerve any occaſion, In ſhort, a good modeller can help nunſclt out df 
any difficulties. Therefore; let me adviſe vou to fall bodily to work, and make 
baſs reliefs, ſphinxes, tombs, vaſes, or any thiag elſe neceflary in the art. You 
may likewiſe get ſmall wooden diſhes and pots of divers kinds turned, and pretty 
adorn them with wax imagery of fatyrs faces, playing children, dancing nymphs, 
xc. Theſe things may be uſed in any manner of painting, whether the piece be 
ſan-ſhine, or moon or candle-lights. It you would go further, you can diver 
yourſelf with modelling medeals in wax, and oblige a friend with a caſt of then, 

Many of the moſt famous maſters have practiſed modelling, as ſufficiently a 

cars in their works, The truth is, we can make any thing we want, even ue F 
no body elſe has, and is no where to be purchaſed, to paint after, as from 1: 
life itſelf. F 

I ſhall ſay little of the method for making models, becauſe it is very comme 
and every man has his own way : wherefore ſhall confine my ſelf to flat bi 
reliefs. 

Having ſketched my deſign on paper, as large or ſmall as I would moe, 
and neatly worked it up with lights and ſhades, I take a board painted with ti 
ſame colour and tint as my deſign, and with a point trace it thereon, and fil the: 
out-lines with wax or clay more or leſs raiſed, as occaſion requires: then [ 
the ſtuff firſt with fingers, afterwards with a toothed tool, and laſtly with 3 50 
pencil in order to make it ſmooth and even; which being done, and the vs 
placed in the ſame light as our pictures are toſtand or hang in, it ſerves 10740 
del to paint after. If now we are to introduce it in our pieces, whether 11 1 
ſcape, frizes, ſhallow niches, &c. it muſt be ſet either fronting or flop. 
ſuch a light and at ſuch a height as the point of fight directs. But it it bes 
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relief, more raiſed, the point of fight is placed in the middle of the piece : and 
though the raiſed parts on the extremities will then of courſe happen to jump over 
the out-line, even ſometimes over other figures, according to the lengths of the 
pieces, as in a frize and ſuch like. I, to prevent that inconvenience, make uſe 
of more than one point of ſight. 


_ ——— 


_— 


ECHAP. IX. Of the viſual Decorum of a Statue, with its Pedeſtal, as 
| well within as without Doors As alſo the ſuiting of Vaſes and Buſts. 


£ E find that the grace of the poſture and ſway of a fine ſtatue ariſes only from 
3 a contraſt in its outlines, from top to bottonz, affecting not only the 
K figure, but alſo the pedeſtal ; with this difference, notwithſtanding, between na- 
ked and cloathed figures, that an ornamented pedeſtal gives the former greater 
elegance than a plain one. Vet this latter ſort likewiſe produces a fine effect, by 
We obicrving, that the ſwells or ſcrolls of mens pedeſtals ought to be at bottom, and 
thoſe of women on top, the courſe of which cauſes a contraſt both in the forms and 
ſexcs. See plate LXVIII. 
If now it be aſked, in the caſe of placing two naked figures together, viz. 
Ia man and a woman, as Diana and Apollo, Venus and Adonis, &c. whether the pe- 
Edeſtals ought then to be repteſented ſo unlike > My opinion is, that they muſt 
Inot, as being contrary torule and order. If both figures be men, the pedeſtals 
fought to ſwell at bottom; if both women, on top, and if a man and a woman, 
both ought to be plain. If there be a woman between two men, the fide pedeſ- 
als muſt be plain, and the middle one particular to itſelf, and the contrary. 

Plain pedeſtals, though bearing dreſt figures, vaſes or buſts, ſuit not between 
Nuo columns or pilaſters, at leaſt they ought to hollow in, not ſwell out. 
The height of a vaſe, placed between two figures, muſt not exceed three fourths 
f that of the figures, incluſive of the pedeſtal, that is, up to the breaſts, 


Wand no higher, 
A buſt, with its pedeſtal, ſhould not riſe above man's height, the pedeſtal not 
Nelling out, but the contrary, as in the examples. 
* Where two vaſes and a buſt are placed in a garden between two figures, the 
autward pedeſtals ought to be of the ſame height with the middlemoſt and plain; 
| he two others muſt hollow in or ſwell out according to the courſe of the vaſes, and 
ea third or half lower, yet retain the ſame breadth with the others. 
| vaſe twice as high as broad, and running up ſtraight, ought to have a 
Aare ſwelling pedeſtal. The contrary will produce the ſame decorum. 
la buſt ſtand between two vaſes, they muſt be level with the ſhoulders of the 
eure. The contrary is alſo good, provided the pedeſtal be ſomewhat bigger, 
d ſuited to the courſe of the vaſe. | 
H h h CHAT 
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CHAP. X. Of the Ornaments of the Frontiſpiece of Temples, Houſes, Er. 


Hoſp 

OTHING can properly be done in ſtatuary or painting, without dye te. Prifo1 

flexion : I ſpeak not only of the manner and handling, but alſo with r. Hou! 

ſpect to the circumſtances of things. Even a good building may abate of is Ml beaſt wh 

luſtre, by a bad choice in the outſide ornaments, Wherefore, we ſhall ſhew wa WF All tt 

ought to be done in this point, by what follows, 8 figures. 

It is ci 

| place the 

The Ornament on the Temple of bre it is 

. what we 
Jupiter, ſhould be an eagle graſping thunder. » 

Mars, — Some warlike inſtruments, as armour, helmet, ſhield, ſword, arrons, * 8 
and ſtandards. u 


Phebus,—A ſun in the center of the zodiac, with the twelve ſigns. 
. Pallas, — Meduſa's ſhield, and an helmet adorned with a ſtanding owl, or lying Wi 
nx. £ 
4 Diana, — Dogs, bow and arrows, and above them a moon. 5 
Ceres, - A plough, with ears of corn, and a fickle, 
Bacchus, — Two tygers, a thyrſis twined with vine leaves, and bunches df 
rapes. 
4 — winged cap on a Caduceus. 
Vulcan, — An anvil, with hammer and pincers thereon. 
Veſta, — An oblation bowl, out of which proceeds a flame in the middle of: 
circling ſerpent. 
Cybele,—A caſtle or key between two lions. 


Tie Ornaments on the Horſe of a 


Senator, conſul, or magiſtrate, ſhould be, the Faſces, and in the middle 
thunder. : 

Learned man or philoſopher, — A ſpinx with a burning torch, and alſo ſont 
books. | 

General, -A ſhield, with a griffin repreſented thereon, likewiſe a club and lit 
ſkin. 

Merchant, —— A bale of goods, a pair of ſcales, and a yard meaſure, 

Phyfician, — The figure of Æſculapius, and a ſtaff twined with a ſerpent, 

Painter, A monkey with pallet and pencils, 

Shepherd, A crook, with a ſcrip and flute hanging to it. 

Fiſherman, —Some nets, ropes, ruthes, and fiſhes, 


Ml; 
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The Ornament on an 


Hoſpital, ſhould be Charity or Compaſſion, with the founder's or town's arms. 
Priſon, —AlI ſorts of frightful inſtruments, as irons, chains, ropes, &c. 

& Houſe of correction, —The figure of Education, holding the bridle of a tamed 
@ beaſt which goes before her. 

= All the Arts, as painting, arithmetic, architecture, &c. may be expreſſed by 
fgures. 

4 1 is certain, that the deſign of temples, built in honour of the gods, was to 
place their figures in them for worſhip, either with prayers or ſacrifices. Where- 
W fore it is a great fault in ignorants to place without, in frontiſpieces or niches, 
what we ought to ſeek within thoſe buildings, as may be ſeen in the temple of 
Diana at Epheſus, Apolla at Dolphos, Jupiter at Dodone, and many others, where the 
figures all ſtand without them. 


The End of the TENTH BOOK, 
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ART of PAINTING. 


8 1 XI. 


Of STIII LI r Eũ. 


Emblem touching Still Life. 


* XE, UDGMENT and Prudence ſit here at a table by whom are ſeen 
of J WM ſome Cupids taking out of a large horn of plenty, all forts of things, 
5 ks as a ſceptre, crown, necklaces, books, a ſhepherd's ſtaff, muſical 

F inſtruments, garlands, flowers, fruit, &c. ſerving for Still Life; and 
preſenting them to Judgment, who by the help of Prudence, lays them in heaps 
on the table, diſpoſing themorderly for repreſenting ingenious ordonnances in that 
part of the art, | 


CHAP. I. Of Still Life in general. 


AVING thus far treated of the power and dignity of the noble art of pain 

ing, together with the luſtre and advantage accruing to thoſe who tis 
roughly conſider and put it in execution, we ſhall now for the ſake of weak 
capacities, proceed to Still Life, or immoveable and inanimate things; ſuch 3 


flowers, fruits, gold, filyer, ſtone, muſical inſtruments, dead fiſh, &c. and 14 
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which are the beſt and of moſt advantage. Theſe may in their turns ſerve for ma- 
terials for a natural compoſition wherewith to pleaſe all ſorts of men, the great 
2s well as the little, the learned as ignorant, Wherefore out of many, we ſhall 
fx on the following objects, as the moſt beautiful, elegant, and agreeable. 
| 1. Flowers. 
2. Fruit, 
3. Gold, ſilver, and other rich things. 
4. Muſical inſtruments. 
Theſe four ſorts, artfully ordered and performed, may ſerve for the ornament 


3 
0 
A 


of halls and cabinets as well as the beſt paintings, provided they have a proper 


© light and hang together. But we muſt know in the firſt place, what conſtitutes a 


_ 


choice can charm the ſenſes, and bring fame to the maſter. It is weakne 
W think that faded flowers ſhould pleaſe, much leſs in a picture: Or, who would 
have a piece of ordinary unripe or rotten fruit in his beſt room, and among a 
cabinet collection, ſeeing the life itſelf is ſo diſagreeable ? Such rubbiſh I did for- 


0 


merly admire; but, as they only ſhew the deformities of nature, I have no ap- 
petite to view them any more. But, to return to the ſubject. 
My opinion is, that the beauty and goodneſs of a till life confiſts only in the 
E moſt choice objects: I ſay the moſt choice; as among flowers, the moſt rare 
and beautiful, and the ſame in fruits and other things. Theſe will gain the maſ- 
ter credit, eſpecially with the addition of ſome particular ſignifications proper to 
them. It is not probable that wealthy people ſhould be delighted with old- 
E faſhioned plate and furniture, when they can have every thing more beautiful and 
Felegant ; and, as improbable, that judicious lovers of muſic ſhould be pleaſed 
Frith the modern lyre, dulcimer, or bag-pipe. As for cabages, carrots, and tur- 
nps, as likewiſe cod-fiſh, ſalmon, herrings, ſmelts, and ſuch like, which are 
poor and mean ornaments, and not worthy of any apartment; he who is pleaſed 


With them may ſeek them in the markets. I as little approve of horſe furniture 


and hunting equipage ; though theſe latter with wild boars, ſtags, hares, phea- 
ſants, partridges, and other fowls, depending on princes and noblemens fancies, 
ware more tollerable. 

= Having thus in general touched on till life, let the judicious determine 
u bich fort is beſt and moſt advantageous either to the painter or purchaſer, 
As for me, I think eloquence very charming to the ear; but goodneſs alone 
makes beauty aimable. What is a fine flower, apple, gold cup, or well tuned 
Piolin, without good ſmell, delicate taſte, proper uſe, and agreeable ſound ? 
Poodneſs I ſay, ought to be perfectly apparent: the ſmell, taſte, hearing, or ſound 
Cannot be painted; but may be in ſome meaſure expreſſed by occult fignifications, 


{Either in baſs. relief by fables, hieroglyphics, or emblematic figures, or by ma- 


Py other things, if the will be not wanting. 

to the nature and property of the places for ſtill life, they are two-fold, 
Ploſe and open; the one repreſenting it as if hanging againſt a wall or wainſcot, 
End the other as ly ing on a bench or table, or on the ground. 


| 8 ſuppoſe, that no objects uſed in till life ought to be repreſented leſs 
Y le ie, It 
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It is likewiſe improper, and againſt the nature of till life, to introduce, in an? 
of the before-mentioned choices, coloured back-works, or viſtos, either cloſe 
open; that is, landſcape, architecture, or any kind of living creatures, Which 
would ſpoil the very name of a till life: moreover, it is difficult, if not in. 
poſſible, for ſuch a painter to hit every thing; and granting he can, I yet quel. 
tion whether he would be pleaſed with the title of a ſtill life painter. I ſay, then 
that the depth of the picture is only to be repreſented by an hanging curtain, 0 
a baſs relief of wood or ſtone, of ſuch a colour and tint, as beſt ſuits the genery 
decorum ; the one darkiſh, and the other ſomewhat lighter. With Flowers, 
dark grey back ground ſuits better than a white, yellow, or red one. With Fruit 
white and grey marble, but not yellow or red: yet, as a fine baſs relief requirg 
more {kill than a flower or fruit, and ſuch like, you may, inftead thereof, in 
troduce a niche, with a god or goddeſs's buſt therein, proper to the ſuljed; 
as a Flora, Pomona, Bacchus, Apollo, Diana, or others, according to the inten 
of your deſign, and as you would have it bear either a particular or gener! 
meaning, which each of thoſe figures will ſupply in abundance. Flowers ar 
various, and, like fruits, may be divided into three forts, to wit, the Spring 
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and t 
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9 
Summer, and Autumn; and having different qualities, are fit for many fine and - 5 
uncommon deſigns, in conjunction with baſs reliefs or buſts, as I have ſaid, v The 
this caution, that with flowers ſuit no fruit, but ears of corn, as being airy and ally 
pliable ; but among fruits may be ſome flowers, eſpecially ſuch as alude u quire 
reſt and mirth ; as poppies and roſes. And yet theſe agree beſt with grape, rk g 


either in garlands or feſtoons. 
Let us now, for exerciſe and improvement in this point, obſerve what the 
learned ſay. The white lilly is ſacred to Juno; turnſol to Apollo; the role ty 
Venus; Diana and Somnus claim the poppies ; Ceres, the corn- flowers; Juno, ttt 
pomegranates ; Bacchus, the fig-tree and vine; Ceres, or J/is, the peaches anc 
cars of corn; Venus and Apollo, the apples; Ops, or Mother Earth, every thiq 
ſhe produces throughout the year. Of inſtruments, the lyre is dedicated u 


Apollo, Mercury, and the Muſes; the flute, to Pan and Venus; the trumpet, t 
Mars, &. f | .F 
ld, 
* — — read; 
5 nche 
; | ith 
CHAP. I. Deſigns for Baſs Reliefs proper to Still Life "op 


ITH flowers ſuit Zephyrus and Flora, or Venus and Aung ® 
courtſhip. 

With fruits, Ceres and Pomona, or Pomona and Vertumnus, With gras 
Bacchus and Ariadne and merry bacchanals; and if there be mulberries am 
them, a ſleeping Silenus, with the nymph Afgle, is moſt agreeable. . 

With muſical inſtruments, Apollo and the nine Muſes ; Orpheus playing, ot N 
on the dolphin. With a timbrel, cornet, and cymbal, a bacchanalian {act 
teaſt, or dancing. | 1 
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Jo the three ſeaſons, as Spring, Summer, and Autumn, in one piece, we may 
Wpply Venus, Ceres, and Bacchus fitting together, according to their ranks, TI ex- 
lude the Winter, as improper and diſagreeable, and admitting of no other than 


Poor interpretations ; ſuch as Hunger, Penury, &c. which this ſeaſon brings- 
ich it. 
W That theſe baſs reliefs may have due decorum, you muſt obſerve, that in gar- 
Nands they ought to be octangular; in feſtoons, round; and in groups, or 
punches, ſquare, and parallel with the frame, eſpecially when diſpoſed hanging 
bove, below, and on the fides ; but when in corners, a compartment ſuits better, 
Ind this to be ſquare above, and ſemi-circular at bottom and both ſides. Thus 
much as to cloſe baſs reliefs in general. As for the relief, the flatter it is, the 
eter, and without the leaſt ground-ſhade, in order to prevent all maſtery and 
onfuſion. 

3 the other ſort of ſtill life, either ſtanding or lying in deep niches, 
r on b-nches or tables, we have before obſerved, that it ought not to be repre- 
nted leſs than the life, and therefore muſt come quite forward in the piece, as 
ppearing then in its full force and quality ; even much better with a light com- 
g from without, than within; a front than fide light. 
| There are three ſorts of grounds, which elegantly ſet off fruits. Grapes, eſpe- 
Sally the blue, and cherries, blue plumbs, and all fruits inclinable to be dark, 
quire one of free-ſtone ; but apples, peaches, and apricots, appear better on a 
ark grey ground, 'There is a third ſort, as pumpkins, melons, oranges, ſtraws 
ries, and others, which beſt become a white ground, whether they be lying on 
bench or table, or in a deep niche. 

[ ſhall now deſcribe ſome deſigns. which I hope will not be unacceptable to the 
it. The firſt contains the three blooming ſeaſons, 


Table, or Ordonnance. 


@ This piece exhibits a compaſs-headed niche, ſquare within, and its depth equal 
its diameter: therein I place a beautiful vaſe, either of chryſtal, copper, or 
old, with flowers, of which J ſet the ſhorteſt ſtalk in the middle, and the others 
Preading on the ſides: above, in the middle, on a ring, I hang two or three 
nches of the largeſt ſort of grapes: to the ring I faſten a ſmall ribbon, on 
ch looſely hang ears of corn, intermixed with corn-flowers, taken up and tied 
| the upper corners of the piece, and hanging down the fides : below, round the 
lc, lies fine and palatable fruit, of the largeſt and beſt fort; as melons, lemons, 
Ih figs, pomegranates, walnuts, as well as apples, peaches, China oranges, &c. 
1515 the ſubſtance of the piece. 

The diſpoſition is thus. The feſtoons, in bunches of an hand's length, are 
ted with greens, and tied, which greens cover the ſtalks of corn, and being in- 
mixed, as is ſaid, with ſome blue flowers, produce an agreeable mixture, with- 
maſtery, The jaums ſetting them off, are grey ſtone, and the ribbon, dark 
let. The grapes of the largeſt ſort, ticd to a copper ring, are, in the middle, 
Pe, and thoſe hanging on each fide, bluc, with a green leat or two: this group 
iS 
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is well ſet off againſt the ſhade of the hollow of the niche, without drawing the 
eye from the principal. My intention is, to diſpoſe the flowers into a large mak 


of beautiful and light ones; the ſtrongeſt and fulleſt to be in the middle, congs. 
ing of white, yellow and light red: the higheſt next the grapes to be 2 turnſol, for 
and on the ſides, others of leſs force and colour, intermixed here and there, with U 
a beautiful blue one. And, becauſe the vaſe, on account of the room which the leſs 
fruits lying about it, take up, cannot ſtand quite forward, the flowers ſpreading on 

the fides muſt be in ſhade. The fruits I diſpoſe contrary again; as the biggeſt 9 

the left fide, and the ſmalleſt and moſt tender, ſuch as peaches, apricots, and 

plumbs, on the right: they ſhould be 1ralian fruits, eſpecially the lemons, at lea In 
two fiſts big, as being the chief of the group, and governing the reſt. If, beſide muſi 
the ſeaſons, you would repreſent ſome other meanings, add a lyre, violin, or other other 
muſical inſtrument, which may be ſet or hung againſt the light fide of the aforeſait an iv: 
hollow ; and thus the piece is complete. L W with 

And now, curious ſtill life painters! view this example with attention, and con. tionec 
ſider whether I propoſe to you any difficulty above your abilities. Ye flott book, 
painters, Is it more troubleſome and artful to imitate a grape, apple, or peach, M piece 
than a roſe, lilly, or turnſol ? And ye, who practice fruit only, What difficulty hs b a! 
a flower more than fruits, a pomegranate or melon, inwardly or outwardly ? Anyof Thi 
theſe may be ſet ſtanding or lying before you, as long as you pleaſe ; and ſo m 45 
an harp, violin, lyre, or flute: theſe can ſtore you, and are all in your power, and enger 
vour eyes can determine the proportions, meaſures, and forms, of all that ſtzns BG The 
ſtill, hangs, or lies, and the ſoft pencil, ſkilfully handled, brings them naturally ea 
and properly on the cloth. Why then, do ye ſo often obſtinately build on a fügt Pther e 
ſort? A beautiful flower will certainly pleaſe the eye, but more, in conjunctis only 
with ſome fine muſical inſtruments. Your cloth may take in ſome of each, and Rings, 
yet, ye moſt times do it with a ſingle ſort. If it be a flower- piece, your cloth mul Non 
however be filled, as it alſo muſt, when the ſubject is fruits and muſical inſt WM 1 fre 
ments. When we ſav, A man is a fine ſtill life painter, we are to ſuppoſe, & . Ar 
paints every thing, either ſtanding ſtill, lying, or hanging. . * 

Second Ordoimance, being the reverſe of the Former. 

The chief object in this ordonnance, is a low or ſhallow baſket of fruit, taking BS 7 plac 
up in breadth the major part of the opening. This baſket is filled with all us ots, ta 
of tender and palatable fruit. Inſtead of the grapes over it, I faſten to the lng old anc 
a bunch of flowers with elegant greens, tied up, as in the former, and again the ith thi 
jaumbs of the niche, ſome muſical inſtruments; as a flute, trumpet; baſſoons, yer a gol 
nets, hautboys, &c. On the right fide of the baſket, lies a Porcelain diſh of ſro toon. 
berries; and behind it, ſomewhat deeper in the niche, a wide glaſs of mulberns urel, n 
&c. The hanging feſtoons, on each fide of the bunch of flowers, confiſt wolte dM the 
cars of corn and greens. The main light takes the baſket of fruit, conti framer, 
moſtly of lightiſh white, yellow, and ſomewhat red ones, and the ſhaded fide, 0 oribus, 


dark, black, or violet. The bunch of flowers over it, contrarily, 15 made 1 
blue, purple, violet, and a little white and yellow. The mufical * 


4 
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tame. The other things, encompaſſing theſe, as the ears of corn, and greens, ex- 


plain themſelves. 
This piece, thus diſpoſed and artfully executed, is a proper matching picture 


for the preceding. : 
We ſhall ſubjoin a third ordonnance of a muſic piece, (implying harmony) no 
leſs elegant than the former, | 


Thira Ordonnance. 


ln the middle of the hollow of the niche, I place on a deſk, a large book of 
muſic, opening long- ways, on one fide whereof is pricked the cantus, and on the 
E other, the baſs, either in church or chamber mufic. Over it, on the ring, I faſten 
an ivory lyre, adorned with gold, and between its horns hangs a crown of laurel, 
W with a ſmall olive, or myrtle branch. All the wind-inſtruments, before-men- 
@ tioned, together with the violin, muſt be diſpoſed on the ſides, and behind the 
book, and forwards, ſome implements pertaining thereto, viz. a ſcrew or two, 
piece of colophony, box of ſtrings, baſſoon or hautboy-reed, &c. all encompaſſed 
Eby a beautiful feſtoon of flowers, intermixed with ears of corn. 

This piece ſuits well between the two others. 

As for the ſhape of all the three, they will be better, and look more noble, if 
longer than wide. 

There remains another ſort of ſtill life, which with the preceding, would yield 
great variety. It conſiſts of all ſorts of rich things, as gold, filver, cryſtal, and 
Wther glaſſes, pearls, precious ſtones, and mother of pearl. Such pieces are com- 
only called Vanitaſes. The famous Kalf has left many rare examples of theſe 
Wings, which deſerve the higheſt commendation. 

Now, to ſhew that in this branch the artiſt has plentiful materials for bringing 
im from a trade to an art; or, in better terms, tor enriching the productions of 
e hand with thoſe of the head, whereby he may be reputed an artful maſter, I 
Wall ſketch a fourth ordonnance, taking for the ſubject, wiſdom, riches and ho- 
our. Solomon only prayed for wiſdom, and with it obtained riches, and honour. 


Fourth Ordonnance, 


place in the middle of the piece, every thing that is coſtly, viz. gold, ſilver, 
ots, tankards, ſalvers, cups of mother of pearl, cryſtal, candleſticks, heaps of 
ld and filyer coin, full purſes, &c. On the ring above, I hang a ſmall board, 
ith this motto in gold letters, Sapientia Nutrix; or, inſtead of the writing, I put 


# a golden ſun, on a ſky-colour ground. On each fide of it, I hang ſome books, 
K | 00n-wiſe, intermixed with laurels, naval and moral crowns, garlands of palm, 
7 urel, myrtle, oak, &c. and faſtened to the upper corners of the piece, proceeding 
« P the ring, and hanging down the ſides. About them might be twined a {mall 
, . with theſe words: Laboris merces, ſapientia nutrix; or Præmia majora 
1 Li i Now 
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Now, to bring Wiſdom, which is the principal part of the piece, into the mig. 
dle, we may, in lieu of the ſun and books, hang above, on the ring, the golden 
fleece, and exhibit below, a ſphinx, with ſome books and peaches. 


There are other ſorts of till life, as dead fiſh, cabbages, carrots, turnips, &e, 7 
which being too low and poor, and bearing no particular fignifications, I think for, 
unworthy to range with thoſe before-mentioned, how well ſoever they be exe. T 
cuted, much leſs to adorn the cabinets of great and wiſe men. But dead hare, T 
partridges, pheaſants, and all ſorts of hunting equipage, may, as I have ſaid, be they 
praiſe-worthy, | duct. 
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C H AP. III. Repreſentations of Still Life, applicable to particular 


Perſons. 


LTHOUGH I have before ſaid, that the famous Kaff excelled in {il 

life, yet he could give as little reaſon for what he did, as others before an 
ſince: he only exhibited what occurred to his thoughts; as a Porcelain pot or 
diſh, gold cup, mum-glaſs, rummer of wine, with lemon-peel hanging on it, 
clock, horn of mother of pearl, gold or filver footed, filver diſh of peaches, or elt 
cut China oranges or lemons, a carpet, and other uſual things, without ary 
thought of doing ſomething of importance, which might carry ſome particula 
meaning, or be applicable to ſomething. Nevertheleſs, to ſhew that this may be 
done as well in ſtill life, as in other repreſentations. I fhall give the followiy 
ſketches made applicable to particular perſons. 


Table, or Ordonnance, adapted to a triumphing Warrior, 


Herein we exhibit ſome arms, viz. a ſteel breaſt-piece, an helmet, elegant! 
wrought, ſhield and ſword, with the hilt —— an eagle or lion's head, 
pike or ſpear, bent bow and a quiver of arrows, alſo ſome crowns of laurel, palny 
and olive. Above, on the frame, may be faſtened on two rings, a gold chain, ! 


which hangs an heart, beſet with precious ſtones, coming down to the breaſt- pics Wl * Me 
and over it may be the motto of the hero to whom we apply the ſubyect. mM | — x 
exhibit further, a gold crown, bracelets and rings, an hat with feathers, and adi * N 
mond button, and a trumpet. Under theſe, lies an embroidered coat on the abt g ay 
with a ſleeve hanging down from it. On the wall, or in a ſmall table, ma The f 
ſeen in baſs relic? Apollo having killed the dragon Python, or Perſeus and Aire enten, 
meda; or a man in a lion's ſkin, tearing open a tiger's mouth, and near d Red 
a club. e enlar 

The e 

drious 


| 
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Comment on the aforeſaid Objects. 


The breaſt-piece was anciently taken for a mark of underſtanding and defence; 
for, as it guards the breaſt, it preſerves life. 
The helmet denotes an inchnation for war, and a martial ſpirit. | 
The ſhield alſo, a token of defence, was ſo much regarded by the ancients, that 
they made a preſent of it to conquerors, in conſideration of their valour and con- 
duct. Virgil, in his ninth Book, mentions Mneas's ordering a ſhield to be brought 
to him, wherewith to reward the fidelity and valour of Niſus. The Argives had a 
cuſtom of marching young men (who had by notable exploits merited * honour) 
with the ſhield of Enhippus carried before them triumphantly, through their town 
nd territories. We alſo read, that the palladium, which the ancients believed 
fell from heaven, was a ſhield, myſteriouſly repreſenting the protection of the 
Nonan people and empire; and, according to Numa Pampilius's explanation, the 
Whicld implied ſucceſs and proſperity, whereby he endeavoured to buoy and com- 
Wort the Roman people, on their being ſorely viſited, in his eighth year, with a peſti- 
ence which threatened the deſtruction of all Italy. The ſhields were moreover de- 
licated to thoſe, who had ſaved the town and common-wealth from any great and 
mminent danger; and to perpetuate ſuch a benefaction, and as a ſpur to virtue, 
Hey cauſed the ſtory to be engraved or carved on their ſhields. The ſhield and 
ike alſo ſignify war, chiefly in retrieving the damages ſuſtained by the enemy, 
nd in putting them to flight, and deſtroying them. Yet weapons are of little 
drantage, if not uſed with wiſdom and underſtanding : wherefore, we generally 
te Pallas repreſented with a ſhield and pike; the latter ſignifying force, and quick- 
els of apprehenſion. | 
The pike or fpear, alſo denotes the ſpreading of a glorious name ; for which 
ſon, according to Plutarch, Lxſippus * —— the ſtatue of Alexander with it, tho 
thers repreſented him with thunder in his hand, intending thereby to immor- 
flize the atchievements of that hero. The pike or arrow alſo being thrown or 
Pot at a mark, hieroglyphically ſignifies the ſpreading of a glorious name: vet, 
cording to the ancients, the pike or ſpear not only implied royal grandeur and 
tority, but was likewiſe the uſual reward for thoſe who had ſhewed their bra- 
Ty in conquering the enemy: as Pliny fays, that Sicinuins Dentatns, for his ad- 
cable valour, was preſented with twelve pikes. Feſtus Pompeius thinks that ge- 
rals received the pike or javelin, in token of their being intruſted with the prin- 
pal management of the war and empire ; and, that therefore it was cuſtomary to 
the prifoners publicly, ſub haſta, or under the pike or ſpear. 

de ſword, in reference to war, fignifies fury, cruelty, fright, perſecution and 
Wreatening with death. 

1 The bent bow is likewiſe a fign of war; and the arrows ſignify the people, or 
b e enlargement of power; alſo velocity and quick motions. 

. The crown of laurel was the token of conquerors, and thoſe who performed any 
3 ious act, as the ancient remains ſufficiently inform us. And we learn from 


F Iiiz hiſtory, 
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hiſtory, that the Roman generals and commanders uſed in their triumphs, tg 
preſent a crown of laurel to Jupiter Capitolinus. ; 
The ancient Romans alſo uſed to beſtow a palm on thoſe who triumphed, 253 


general token of victory. And the palm- tree, though preſſed by a heavy wapht, — 
will yet grow againſt it; wherefore in hot battles, it is eſteemed a token of vic. 
tory, which can only be got by a firm reſolution to reſiſt and deſpiſe dangers and pec 
adverſities. | 
The olive is likewiſe a mark of victory; the ancients adorning their trophie by 
and warlike monuments with its branches, or decking the head of the Conqueror wit! 
with a crown of its leaves. : 4 
The gold chain was the Roman reward for valour and virtue; it not only re they 
compenſing merit, but ſerving for a badge of honour, glory and eſteem. The by | 
Roman hiſtory informs us, that the ſon of Targuinius Priſcus, though but fourtea med 
years of age, charged the enemies in the open field and conquered them; where. T 
fore to imortalize his valour, he was the firſt who was honoured with a gold chain: titul 
though according to others, Herſilius the firſt born of the raviſhed Sabines at Num, able) 
firſt received that honour. We alſo read that Ricinnius Dentatus was fixty-thres Whe 
times rewarded with a gold chain, and twenty-five times with other gold or gil and 2 
preſents. lity o 
The heart beſet with precious ſtones, hanging down to the breaſt on a gold either 
chain, ſignifies, that wholeſome advice and deliberation ſpring from the innermol himſe 
of the heart; wherefore thoſe who triumphed were introduced with this gull Th 
chain about their necks, in the utmoſt part whereof, or the heart hanging dom Th 
to the breaſt, they imagined were contained herbs and balm, which ſecuredit Th, 


triumphers from malice and envy. Aſconius particularly remarks, that the chi: worn | 
dren of the nobles or free citizens wore thoſe chains; but the Liberti or free Mor, 
for diſtin&tion's ſake, had them only of ſilver and copper: to which Juvenal in bu ed uſe, 
Satyrs alludes, ſaying, The poor muſt be content with copper. ries an 

The gold crown and bracelets, which adorned both the ſhoulders and ams 6. affir 


were likewiſe the rewards of great actions. Theſe gifts were preſerved for polt The 

rity, as a ſpur for young people indefatigably to tread in the ſteps of their fore. bor the 

thers. Titus Livius, in his tenth Book ſays, That after the victory obtained qr conduc 

the Samnites near Aquilonia, Papirius on that occaſion preſented Sp. Nautius, hi 1 

phew, Spurius Papirius. four captains and a troop of pikemen, with bracelets - 

gold crowns ;- giving the other captains, foot-ſoldiers and horſemen, braceis 

and ornaments of filver, which they called Gruicula, or little horns. And Das is 8 

the Tribune received a gold crown from Aulas Cornelius Coſſus, for defending "7 gs 

certain ſtrong place belonging to the Romans, againſt the Samnites, and forcing Image of 

them to raife the fiege. ba ith ivy 
The Romans alſo eſteemed the rings as badges of honour and nobility : fu ealth; 

cording to Titus Livius, in his third Book, treating of the ſecond Pic * 

Mago's being diſpatched by Hannibal to notify to the Carthagenians the blood 7 

feat of the Romans in the battle of Canue, he poured out before them an hee 

gold rings, taken as a booty from the ſlain ; adding, to extol the vietor), The fi 


* And 
among the Romans, none but the great and noble were allowed to wear wy 
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towards the cloſe of his ninth Book, he relates, that on Flavias's being, in a pub 
lic aſſembly, choſen Ædilis, or ſuperintendant of the public buildings, the no- 
bility were ſo diſtinguiſhed, that ſeveral of them laid down their gold rings and 
other tokens of honour and eſteem. And the eloquent Cicero, in his fourth Ora- 
tion againſt Verres, reproaches him for beſtowing in a public aſſembly of the 
people, the tokens of honour, gold rings, on mean and unworthy people : with 
whom agrees Aſconius, ſaying, That the Faſces, civic crown and gold rings were 
by the people looked on as badges of liberty and nobility, and always attended 
& with honour and profitable incomes, 
The Greeks reputed the hat or cap as a token of noble extraction; wherefore 
they repreſented the head of Ulyſſes covered with a hat or cap, as being noble both 
by father and mother. For this reaſon, we commonly ſee on ancient coins and 
medals an hat or cap circumſcribed LIBERTAS. 

The diamond is indiſputably the hardeſt, and for its ſparkling the moſt beau- 
titul and perfect of all precious ſtones, and (which is moſt ſurpriſing and remark- 
able) it reſiſts the conſuming fire, without loſing any of its virtue or excellence. 
8 Wherefore it is uſed as an hieroglyphic of immoveable firmneſs in proſperity 
and adverſity : accordingly, the ancients alſo attributed to it a ſupernatural qua- 
lity of freeing the heart from vain fear and deſpair, and that it never left a man 
either * his preſſures or dangers, when principally he ought to be maſter of 
himſelf. 

The plume of feathers alſo ſignifies honour and nobility, and, 

The trumpet, eſteem and. an immortal name. 

Theembroidered coat calied Tunica Palmata, was an under garment commonly 
worn by thoſe who triumphed ; acording to Titus Livius in his tenth Book: and 
IIdorus Hiſpalenfis, in his Originum, lib. 19. ſays, That thoſe who had conquer- 
ed uſed to receive a gown called Toga Palmata or Toga Pita, from the victo- 
nes and palm branches worked in it. And Macrobius, lib. 11. Saturnal. cap. 
b. affirms that Tullus Hoſtilius firſt introduced this garment among the Romans. 

The two firſt baſs-reliefs explain themſelves, and by the third we mean ſtrength 
for the lion's ſkin implies high underſtanding and reſolution of mind, and the club, 
conduct and intrepidity.. 


Second Ordomance, relating to a Judge. 


In this we repreſent a pair of ſcales, a ſword, looking-glaſs, ſeptre topped 
ith an eye, a board with a triangle thereon inclofing the number I. and the 
mage of truth, an hazel wand and faſces, aſcythe, rod, ax, gold chain, ſtaff twined 
th ivy, a large folio book, whereto is affixed the coat of arms of the common- 
vealth; and onthe wall, a fruitful palm-tree in baſs-relief. 


Explanation of theſe Objects. 


The ſcales commonly placed in the hand of Juſtice, ſignify that weighing all 
mens 
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mens actions, ſhe aſfigns to every one what God has decreed him; wherefote the 
heathens alſo repreſented Area aſcended to heaven, and ſeated there between the 
lion and ſcales ; intimating thereby, that a judge ought reſolutely to puniſh trans, 
greſſions according to their merit, without reſpecting perſons. 

The fword likewiſe fignifies juſtice and the ſeverity of the law; according ty 1 
the apoſtle, © A ruler is the miniſter of God, and bears not the ſword in vain, to fan 
execute wrath on him that doth evil.” vit 


The looking-glaſs in the hand of Prudence denotes reforming of manners, All 

The ancient Agyptians, by the hieroglyphic figure of the ſceptre with an open * 
eye, fignified the abſolute authority of equity and prudence; which always watch. {mal 
ing and penetrating mens actions, juſtly reward each according to his deſerts, — 

Plutarch, in his doctrine of the Phythagoreans, intimates that the triangle is the AB 5 
moſt perfect figure of juſtice, Some palce the number I. within it, becauſe ye Fo 
therein ſee the godly character of the Almighty, 

The image of truth explains itſelf. 

The hazel wand fignifies eccleſiaſtical, and the faſces, ſecular dignity ; or te- M 
hgion and policy. quent 

The ſcythe is is the hieroglyphic of chaſtiſement ; as we read in the prophet ter of 
Zechariah, that the ſeythe he ſaw in a viſion, was going forth to cut off all thoſe Th 
who ſtole or ſwore. ws 

The rod alſo implies puniſhment, for the ſupport of good diſcipline and laws Tetra 
according to equity and juſtice, | Hi: 

The Romans and ſome of the Greeks took the ax hieroglyphically for heavy fluent 
chaftiſement ; we ſee in the medals and coins of Tenedos, mentioned by Polli: ancier 
for the king of Texedos, having publiſhed a law, that any perſon caught in adul- bring 
tery ſhould be put to death with the ax, and in compliance therewith not ſpared ry to 


his own ſon, he commanded this ſtory to be ſtruck on the coins and medals, in 


lo 
order to be thereby immortalized. * 


OMmme 


The Aegyptians likewiſe applied the Bulla, or gold chain and heart to thei By t 
judges; intimating, that making pure truth their only aim, they ought to be Piiered 
impartial, and give judgment without reſpect of perſons, His 

The ſtaff twined with ivy fignifies, that juſtice ought to be protected: for by pf elog 
the ſtaff is underſtood authority, and by the ivy protection, which ſhould alva; The 
flouriſh, 19 1 55 | ing ju. 

The large folio book contains the ſtatues and ordinances of the country. We 

The fruit of the palm- tree repreſented in baſs- relief, being of equal ſize with tt Nefend: 
leaves, the ancients would thereby ſignify juſtice and equity. This tree alſo cot- trong : 
fiſting of laſting matter, and not altering or decaying fo ſoon as others, ſerves t Wn The 
a pattern of the maintenance of juſtice without impediment or alteration : and 2 Wn jud 
it never drops its leaves as others do, and refiſts all preſſure and weight, therv/ ucing 
is implied that judges ought not to be biafſed, but withſtand thoſe who endes o realy 


vour to draw them from their duty by fair words, gifts or intrigues. 


Ordomas! 
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Ordomnance relating to a Lawyer, 


In this table we exhibit a plaiſter figure of Mercury winged at head and feet, 
ſanding on a ſquare ſtone pedeſtal, having in one hand his golden caduceus twined 
with ſerpents, and in the other an olive branch. By him is a plaiſter ſphinx, 
Alſo a ſword and ſhield, a lyre or harp, a burning lamp, an ink-horn with pens 
and a roll of paper, a fieve, ſome of the principal law books, and a bible. Ina 
ſmall vaſe or pot may be ſet an iris or two. Above on a ring hang three garlands, 

one compoſed of laurel and ivy, another of cedar and myrtle, and the third of 

oak leaves. On the wall, or in a ſmall table, we ſee in baſs-relief the fable of 


E Minerva brought forth out of Fupiter's brain. 


Explanation of the Object. 


Mercury implies the impreſſion of words upon the mind, and the force of elo- 
E quence : wherefore the ancients believed, he was the meſſenger and the interpre- 
ter of the gods. 

The ſquare ftone whereon he ſtands, fignifies the regard for and ſtability of the 
laws and rules whereby to direct our —_— for which reaſon Mercury is ſtiled 
Tetragonus or ſquare, that is firm and certain. 

His ſtaff or caduceus intimates, that obſtinate tyrants muſt yield to the laws and 
fluent charms of eloquence. By the ſerpents twined about the golden rod, the 
ancients mean that eloquence, tempered with ingenuity and prudence, can eafily 
bring men to reaſon. Some alſo would have the golden rod in the hand of Mer- 
wy to ſignify, the excellence and eminence of honourable offices due to thoſe who 

ploy their eloquence (the gift of heaven) in their neighbours welfare and the 
ommon good. 

By the olive branch in Mercury's hand is underſtood peace; for the ancients be- 
heved it compoſed the differences of contending parties. 

His wings at head and feet, were aſſigned him to fignify the readineſs and force 
ff eloquence, 

The ſphinx ſhews, that nothing is ſo abſtruſe or occult that a lawyer's penetra- 
ing judgment cannot clear. 

We compare juriſprudence to the ſword and ſhield: for as a warrior thereby 
lefends himſelf and annoys his enemy, fo a council gets his cauſe by dint of 
trong arguments, and well grounded concluſions. 

Ide ancient Romans fignified by the lyre or harp, a man of great learning 
judgment; for that inſtrument is compoſed of divers ſtrings and ſounds, pro- 
: wucing fine harmony; like the lawyer when he reconciles the difference of things 
reason, in order to make conteſting parties agree. By the harp or lyre we al- 
Wo underſtand, that harmony ariſes from different and diſſonant cords, and that 
Pohle of contrary ſentiments meetin together, may by a good union, ſettle and 
— to poſterity, an excellent form of government. And as Plato in his 
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imæus, ſtiles the ſoul a concert or ſweet harmony, ſo concord may be juſtly 
called 
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called the ſoul of the ſtate. The Greeks and Romans ſay, the lyre was partly in- 
vented by Mercury, and partly by others. TAN. 

The ſhape of the ancient lyre is this: it was bent like two horns Joined to. 
gether, having a ſwelling belly and on top a handle. It is ſaid to have had but 
three ſtrings, and theſe could produce ſeven tunes, making a perfect harmony, 
The three ſtrings were aſſigned in imitation of the three ſeaſons of the veat known 
to the Agyptians, viz. ſummer, winter and ſpring, each confiſting of four months: 
and they attributed the cantus to the ſummer, the baſs to the winter and the te: 
to the ſpring. Others ſay that this application reſp:&s man; whoſe body cn. 
fiſting of four elements, and the ſoul, in reference to its acts of three, thus makes Mſighe 
the number ſeven z; which together produce a perfect harmony. it 

Darkneſs flies the light of true knowledge and underſtanding. Wherefore the 
lamp is ſometimes taken for the works done by its light; for as the night through 
its ſtilneſs is very proper for ſtudy, ſo the Greek poets alſo gave the night a name 
which ſignified the producing underſtanding, wiidom and gladneſs ; as the mind ith 4 
is then apt for meditation. Accordingly the old proverb of the ſtudents is, Au e cut 
olet quam vini; He ſpent more in oil than wine; meaning more time in dil. 
gent labour of the mind to attain ſciences, than in taking walks, feaſting or other oven 
diverſions. Epicharmus uſed to ſay, That he who would ſtudy great things, muſ 
not for the ſake of eaſe, ſpare the nights. | 

The Apyptians underſtood by the ink-horn, pens, and roll of paper, all things 
whereby arts and ſciences might be repreſented. 

By the fieve, the ſame people hieroglyphically meant, the fruitfulneſs of in- 
ſtruction in arts and ſciences; alſo the writers of ſacred and myſterious things: 
for as the ſieve ſeparates the good from the bad, fo their lawyers, who were all 
ſtiled prieſts, knew how, through their prudence and wiſdom, to diſtinguiſh be. 
tween things concerning life and death; accordingly they made uſe of the word 
ſieve for expreſſing what is true and known. Others ſay, that by that implement 
is ſignified a man of great knowledge and perfection, who can diſcourſe of things 
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divine and human with equal penetration. Moreover, as the ſieve ſeparates the $ day 
flour from the bran, ſo . fits us for diſcerning between good or ba, 2 
right or wrong. Wherefore Vigil in the firſt Book of his Georgics, rigide 
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ſtandi 


ſtiles it Myſtica Vannus Iacchi, the myſtic fan or ſieve of Iaccus. Some app! 
to this point the ſaying of the philoſopher Aitiſtlenes; that it were great tolly nd 
to know how to diſtinguiſh the corn from the chaff; meaning the learned and be 
neficial citizens from illiterate. 

Next to the Bible, the chief authors for law are, viz. among the Greeks, Hu, 
Lycurgus, Demoſthenes, and Iſccrates : among the Romans, Cato, Cicero, Hortenſs 
and Czſar; their Leges and Orationes, alſo the Corpus Byzantinum and Copa 
Juris or Juſtinianeum, compiled by Theophilus and Doretheys ſenators under the 
emperor Juſtinian, from a ſeries of ancient law books: among the Spaniard, Dr 
dacus Cæverruvius, Franciſco de Salgado, ſecretary to Phillip II. and Ferdinand d. 
quius : among the French, Jacobus Cujacius, and Marcus Antonius Mauretus  2m"% 
the Germans, Pritchius and Carpꝛovius: and among the Dutch, Hugo Grit 
G1 oenervegan, &. 1 
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The herb or flower Iris is an emblem of eloquence according to Homer, who tp 
geſcribe that of the Trojan embaſſadors, repreſents them as having eaten the bloom- 
Ing Iris; meaning their being thoroughly {killed in pleaſing eloquence ; for that 
Wower by its variety of colours, js not unlike the heavenly Iris or rainbow, whom 
De ancients accounted the goddeſs of eloquence, 

The garland or laurel intermixed with ivy leaves, fignifies that lawyers are, for 
their excellent labours and parts to be had in perpetual remembrance: for by the 
Waurel, the ancients underſtood a natural force and fruitfulneſs of underſtanding, 
Id by the ivy, which though at firſt creeping along the ground, at laſt tops the 
Pigheſt trees and buildings, the {kill or experience which lawyers obtain by con- 
Winual labour and practice. 

It will not be difagreeable to that body of men, that for imortalizing 
heir names and memories, we add the garland of cedar and myrtle to the laurel 
d ivy; fince touching great and eloquent men, we may very well conclude 
ith Perſuus and Horace, Cedro digna locuti, They have ſpoken things worthy to 
e cut in cedar, or to be everlaſting ; for the cedar is among the trees, the emblem 
eternity, as never rotting or mouldering through age; wherfore the Ark of the 
Porenant was alſo made of it. The myrtle fignifies a mind enriched with many 
dowments. 

Among the crowns, with which the Romans uſed to adorn the heads of legiſla- 
rs and pleaders, that of oak-leaves was in great eſteem, as implying the con- 
ation of the town and citizens. Several reaſons are aſſigned for this ſort of 
rowns. Some ſay, that originally the Arcadians were firſt honoured with it for 
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5: antiquic of their oracles. Others think it proceeded from that tree being ſa- 

110 ed to Jupiter the patron of the Dodonæan oracle, and 27 of towns ; and 
Pat therefore it was very reaſonable to crown thoſe who had ſaved a citizen either 
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arms or law, with the leaves of that tree, dedicated to the tutelar god of all 
ns. Others are of opinion, that the oak was the firſt made of all trees, and 
been the firſt nouriſher of mankind, and material for the oracles. We ſee to 
s day a certain medal with this Dorick inſcription, ENEIPQTAN, 3 
eagle treading on thunder, and two oak branches bent garland-ways; whi 

ps 2 the coin of Epirus, alluding to the oak of Qaonia and the Dodanæax 
cle, 

By Minerva proceeding from Fupiter's. brain, we repreſent the nature and acti- 
of underſtanding and wiſdom for gaining juriſprudence : ſhe likewiſe implies 
ure and wary deliberation. Wherefore ſome hold, that Jupiter knew Metis, 
Counſel and Prudence, and then brought forth Minerva : tor wiſdom and un- 


Hal, . i . . . 
ſtanding are only attainable by mature deliberation and advice. 
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„ Table, or Ordonnance relating to a Divine. 
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; We exhiibt herein a bible or ſcripture, a ſmall altar, a burning lamp, breaſt- 
þ te, ſword, two arrows, a drum or timbrel, table bell, harp, ciſtern and cen- 
lieve, meaſure of corn, baſket of bread, and a lump of leaven, a ſalt- ſellerwith 
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ſalt, a white linen girdle, bundle of flax, * ſaphire ring, olive 
branch, ſheet of paper, whereon are three conjoined circles incloſed within a fourth, 
and under them an equilateral triangle and a ſquare, In a ſmall picture is ten! 


landſcape exhibiting among other things a rock, a palm, a cedar-tree, and an fil a1 
ſending forth abundance of water. On the wall in a baſs-relief is an elephant rear. m. 
ing his trunk towards heaven, as alſo a ſtork and cock: but above all we myg the 
not forget the fruitful muſtard-ſeed, a ſprig whereof we have ſet in a pot or ys lig 
on the table with the other objects; an explanation whereof follows. pet 
' Adamantius and others tells us, that the powers of the univerſe muſt yeid to the 
dictates of religion. A further explanation of the bible is uneceſſary, ſince it bre 
ſufficiently known to every body. : call 
The altar is accounted the hieroglyphic of piety, of which! have treated i that 
Book IX. page. 493, 494. 8 * 
Plutarch compares the lamp to the body, the habitation of the ſoul; andin 

ſhining light to the faculty of underſtanding. But in ſcripture we often find — 
that by the lamp are meant the doctors and teachers of arts, ſciences, and mylteris ome 
who ſhould be ſet on the candleſtick, in order to expel darkneſs, and light thoſe on 
the houſe. In another paſſage it is ſaid, That the light ought not to be hide ca 
& c. And if the light according to Scholafticus in his Climax, come tr be in dark * 
neſs, What will not the darkneſs of nature, or men ignorant of God b guilty! i 
Some again underſtand by thelight, the goſpel, others St. Fohn the Baptiſt, whoisal 10 
alled a burning lamp. The prophets were alſo lamps, but burning dim, as ſpeibi * 
myſteriouſly: but St. John as with a finger has pointed out our Saviour. Haig, _ 
obſerves, that by the lamp is ſometimes meant good works; and therefore the _ 
pel ſays, “ Let your light ſo fhine before men, that they may ſee your gu —— 
works, &c.” The light or fire ſometimes likewiſe, hieroglyphically ſignifies da * 
tion and piety. If earthly things can in any ways unite us with the heavenly, | nds 
thing in nature has greater affinity with the mind and ſpirit than fire, becault Th 
lights and clears every thing and makes us intimate with heaven. | ſcienc 
Tha philoſopher Anliſtienes, ſpeaking of the breaſt-plate, commonly | — 

« That virtue was a conſtant defence, becauſe it could never be loſt ; for the a = 
of wiſdom and underſtanding are laſting to thoſe who are rightly arrayed il No 
them.” In which ſenſe St. Paul exhorts his congregation To put on the 1 dige; 
mour of faith for quenching the fiery darts of the wicked, agrecable to Hors wee: 0 
. . - © yþ rial a 
Qui pettus præceptis format amicis. e 

| g know 
The apoſtle St. Paul ſays, © Thar the word of God is quick and — i * 
ſharper than any two-edged ſword, piercing even to the dividing _ |; 2 
ſoul and ſpirit, and of the joints and marrow.“ Intimating, that _ > "a4 
ſtone in the kidneys ſeem incurable, yet the word of God can convert al 4 word, 
hard ſtone of our unbelief. For by our Saviour's coming on earth, we — wor 
what the fleſh and ſpirit incline to; and his doctrine has, like a 1” implies 


ſword, divided the ſpirit from the fleſh, that we might afterwards lead who b. 
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life, as being not in the fleſh but in the ſpirit, eſteeming the corruption of the 
fleſh a great gain, when through the ſpirit we obtain eternal life. | 

Eucherias thinks that the words in Pſalm cxxvii. © As arrows are in the hand of 
a mighty man, ſo are the children of the youth,” allude to the appoſtles and their 
miſſion into all countries; becauſe in their travels they pierced mens hearts with 
the doctrine of Chriſt, as with a darting arrow and brought them from darkneſs to 
light : for by the arrows in ſeveral places of ſcripture, is underſtood Gad's word 
penetrating the ſoul as with a two-edged ſword, 

We find in ſacred writ that the Almighty is to be praiſed with drums or tim- 
brels. And Gregory in the ſixth Book of his Epiſtles to Athanaſius, emblemati- 
cally ſhews by the drum kind remembrance; for ſays he, “ As the materials of 
that inſtrument are long before prepared to fit it for ſound, ſo a man ſhould 
piouſly endeavour to thank his Creator, and loudly praiſe him for his benefits.” 

The bells hanging according to Mo/es's command at the hem of the high-prieſt's 
garment, emblematically ſignified the publiſhing of God's will; and his being 
heard by their tingling, on entering into or coming forth of the Holy of Holies, 
intimates that the miniſtry ſhould always have the word and laws of God in their 
mouths, for rebuking, exhorting or comforting, according to the weakneſs and 
tranſgreſſions of men. 

The harp formerly repreſented all kinds of arts and virtues : and Euſebius thinks 
it takes its name from a Greek word, ſignifying as much as to inſtruct in excellent 
ſciences. And thus the ſongs of Orpheus and Proclus among the heathens, and 
David among the Jerws, have powerfully incited to good living. 

By water and fire, or the ciſtern and cenſer, the tian pricſts underſtood a 
purgation from ſpots and filth ; even from the darkneſs of ignorance by means of 
pure doctrine. Accordingly after funerals, the ancients purified themſelves with 
water and ſmoaking perfumes, the latter hieroglyphically repreſenting prayers 
and divine doctrine, as Heſychius biſhop of Jeruſalem writes. | 
The ſame people meant by the fieve the fruitfulneſs of inſtruction in arts and 
ſciences. Others the end of all things, as by often examining ourſelves to learn 
quietneſs of life, and by due reflexion on what is paſt, preſent and to come, to 
make proſperity and adverſity equal. we 

Doctrine and inſtruction thoſe people called sgo, which being interpreted ſig- 
nifies plenty, or all that is neceſſary for life; as if the ſtudy of ſciences required 
a good fortune. Ariflotle ſays, The rich ſhould ſtudy philoſophy.” And Zecha- 
rial a noted man among the Jews, If you have flour, you will learn the law: 
if you have knowledge in the law you will want no flour.“ The law implying 
knowledge and ſciences, and the flour every thing neceſſary for ſuſtenance. But 
think according to Ægyptian wiſdom, that this doctrine rather reſpects the ſoul 
than the body; for it is believed that the baſket of unleavened bread, which 
Aaron and his ſons only were to offer, hieroglyphically ſignified the tongue or 
word, or eternal and heavenly eloquence ; for as bread ſupports the body, ſo the 
word of God nouriſhes to eternal life. And becauſe bread by a general conſent, 
implies doctrine and inſtruction ; to whom mult we return our thanks, but to him 
Who by his doctrine has cnlightened our underſtanding, and is the fountain of 

| | | K K K 2 plenty 
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plenty and perfection. In this ſenſe the bread cafled the loaves of two-tenths of 
fine flour, offered, as in Liviticus xxiii. for a meat offering, ſignified the law and 
the goſpel; but according to our Saviour, when under temptation, that, A 
man did not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God.“ W Fg _ 1 CN | 

In baking, the leaven has in ſcripture divers fignifications : 1 others, it 
implies human ſciences. Now ſciences are divided into human and divine, the 
former ſubje& to the diverſity of words, but the latter conſtant and everlaſting ; 
for what is once truly perfect always remains ſo; and the fire which once warms 
will always warm, as long as it is fire, Eternal providence and government of all 
created beings are endleſs; and thus nature, philoſophy, ethics and theology are 
very conformable to the Deity ; but grammar, rhetoric and dfalefica are called hy. 
man ſciences: wherefore, ſays rey e © The leaven is not uſed in offerings,” For 
divines underſtand by it, human ſciences, the matter and force whereof lies only in 
words, which nevertheleſs are aids; becauſe the purity of ſpeech which grammar 
teaches, ſhews the beauty and excellence of eloquence obtained by rhetoric, and 
and oppoſition, gained by dialectica, is an help to many 
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the method of reaſoning 
other ſciences: | K 

Philoſophers ſay, that the products of the earth are owing to ſalt. Divines 
compare it to the goſpel, alledging Leviticus, chap 2. ** Wit | all thine offerings 
thou ſhalt offer ſalt :” Or, in all your doctrines you muſt be governed by thoſe of 
the apoſtles, who according to our Saviour, are the falt of the earth. The frank- 
incenſe put on the twelve cakes, according to the Jewiſh rite, the ſeventy interpre: 
ters have rendered falt, to ſignify the apoſtolical doctrine ; for; as ſalt makes meat 
palatable, ſo, according to Heſychius, inſtruction and exhortation cauſe in vs 2 
ſmell and taſte of divine wiſdom ; whereby our good works, as faith, hope and 
charity produce fruit acceptable to God. © ee IS 

The Jewih prieſts were commanded to ſet the people a pattern of chaſtity, piety 
and good behaviour, and to be always ready to walk in God s paths, as appears by 
the white linen girdle, ſignifying the moſt ſacred and myſterious doctrine, by which 
they ought to govern themſelves and their congregations. Jerimial's girdle had 
the ſame meaning, as Gril largely ſhews. As the girdle was white linen, we are 
led to confider the firſt matter it was made of, to wit, flax. 

The ſeed of flax comes up as green as graſs in a ſhort time after *. and 
having bloſſomed and ſet its ſeed, it is then pulled, and rotted in water, an after- 
wards laid to dry in the ſun; and then being beaten to a ſoftneſs, it is combed 
and hatchelled, and ſpun into thread: after boiling in ſtrong lye, it 1s made into 
a web of linen, and whitened for a dreſs to appear in before God. The care ne- 
neceſſary about this herb, which is an emblem of undefiled life, ought —— 
to be had in view, that laying afide things vain and unprofitable, we may, by 
means of ſcience, render ourſelves irreproveable, and through adverſity and temp- 
tations obtain the white garment of glory. The quick and eaſy | aps of — 
ſhews how eaſily virtues and ſciences are attainable, if we ſet readily about 2 
Hrſychius underſtands by the flax, the frail efforts of mortals, and the thread of the 
Almighty's will always remaining with us : wherefore it is the duty of the " 
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ſfry by le conftant labotirs, tö give out the flax whereof to prepare à garment 
of 700d works. | | 3 | 3 , 

Mari among the learned emblematically ſignify by the waggon-wheel, divi- 
nity ; becauſe, the wheel never touching the ground but in otie point, fo the ſoul 
6ught to be elevated towards God. Thus divines are rightly compared to a wheel; 
that by forſaking earthly thoughts, their converfation ſhould always be in heaven. 

The ſapphire was always in great eſteem, as emblenratically repreſenting ſove- 
feignty and prieſthood. Some ſay, that this ſtone draws heavenly influences from 

iter and Saturn; and that thoſe who wear it obtain all their deſires; as from 
ypiter, dominion and authority, and from Saturn, the prieſthood : but, according 
to the fathers, this ſtone repreſents the throne ſpoken of by Ezekiel, to wit, the ſeat 
of God, eternal, good and Almighty : and Eucherius underſtands by the make of 
the heavens, the ſociety of the pious and elect: wherefore, ſays Heſychius, The 
throne of ſapphire ſignifies the tenth or empireal heaven: for by the colour he un- 
derſtands purity, clearneſs and heavenly light, always inſtructing the church in un- 
alterable and pure doctrines. 

We learn from ſcripture, that the olive-tree was originally the emblem of 
peace; for no ſooner did the waters abate, but the dove, which Noak ſent, ſoon 
after returned with an olive-leaf, as a token that the wrath of heaven being ap- 
peaſed, God took compaſſion on the remains of human race, and other creatures 
in the ark ; and therefore cauſed the' waters to retire into the bowels of the earth. 
The olive-branch, is alſo in ſcripture, the emblem of a pious man; as we ſee in 
the goſpel, that the Light ought to burn pure on the candleſtick,“ whereby our 
vaviour intimates, that both preachers and hearers ſhould fill their lamps with the 
oil of chriſtian virtues. The ſame tree, for its continual verdure, is alſo taken for 
the emblem of hope; accordingly, Baſilius wiſhed we might be like it, becauſe 
wounding with bloſſoms and ſhining greeuneſs, it always affords hope of what is 
o come ; or the durable fruits of piety and mercy. | 

The wiſeſt Agyptians and Greeks did, when mens underſtandings were fimple 
nd void of ſophiſtry, very properly call the chain of certain ſciences, Encyclopedia ; 
as being by three circles, ſo linked together, that the center of the one is the be- 
pinning of the other, and thoſe inſcribed within a larger, called theology: for the 
ner cireles fignify human ſciences, which, getting root by means of cuſtom, rea- 
on and nature are perverſely taken for infallible ; but the circle inſeribing them, 
denotes divine ſciences. We underſtand the ſame things emblematically of the 
dreſs and ornaments of the high-prieſt among the Jes; for his girdle implied ir- 
reptoveable manners; his prieſtly garb, truth, ſound doctrine, and diſcourſes, which 
With their explanations, let men into the knowledge of things, or philoſophy ; and 
us glittering robe, ſignified pure divinity, having no other tendency but a correc- 
lon of manners, and leading to virtue and heaven. Scripture teaches, that The 
put of wiſdom enters not into the heart of the wicked: accordingly, Moſes de- 
w the unclean and ſinful entrance into the tabernacle ; thereby intimating, that 
we who improve in virtue and the knowledge of God, ought by the uſe of the five 
"y es( according to Grit) or the five tart books of the law, to prepare their hearts for 
de tuo fiſhes, or the doctrine of the Evangeliſts and Apoſtles, and therein to pre- 

ſerve, 
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ſerve. Next to the ſcience for the improvement of manners, divines ſhould «©. 
deavour at diſtinctneſs, plainneſs and order in their ſpeeches, which the learned 9 


call dialectica; whoſe province is to determine controverſies, and reſolve doubts by 
reaſoning juſtly ; for although, like Moſes, they practiſed moral duties, and were 
received into the ſanctuary, yet they touched not on ſacred things, otherwiſe than 


by means of their ſpeeches. Aſter this, they enquired into natural philoſophy, or — 
phyſics, having for the ſubiect, the univerſe, and all created beings; this ſcience flat 
cleared their doubts and ſcruples, and prepared them for contemplating the plori. * 
ous building of the heavens, in order to thank their Creator for the knowledge * 
received. Their laſt ſtudy was theology, which as we have ſaid, comprehend all an 
ſciences : this gives divines ſuch a conſtant peace, as neither the regularity of hu. va 
man deportment, pureſt eloquence, or the moſt exact enquiries into nature, could the 
afford them. But this unchangeable peace and firm alliance with God, they ob- * 
tain by ſubmitting their knowledge, inclinations, and carnal affections to the rules "ir 
preſcribed by reaſon. This mutual friendſhip, which the Pythagoreans eſteemed the ſtle 
main point in philoſophy, leads us into the moſt ſecret part of the ſanctuary, in or- my 
der to view the glory of God, till at laſt, arriving at the higheſt degree of know: or, 
ledge, we courageouſly defeat Ofiris, or the enemy of our ſouls. : 1 
Though the aforeſaid inſtruction conſiſts of four parts, yet Solomon, the wiſeſt of 8 
men divides it into three ſciences, to wit, ethics, phyſics, and metaphy ſics, which * 
he has handled in his Proverbs, Ecclefiaſtes, and Song, or Canticum Canticoaun; * 
teaching in the Proverbs, moral obligations; in Eccleſiaſtes, the nature of things; grea 
and in Lis Song, the contemplation of things ſupernatural. This ſeems well to braf 
agree with the mention in ſcripture of the God of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob; for had 
Abrahan's obeying God in all things, ſhews an example of moral duties: [aus _ 
digging wells, and ſearching the depths of the earth, ſignifies phyſics, or natural a. 
philoſophy ; and Jacob's dream of the ladder, and the aſcent and deſcent of the T 
angels thereon, the contemplation of divine things. Both the Hebreto, Greek, and up b 
Latin divines have largely handled this ſubject. Even the elements ſeem to un fipnit 
culcate this doctrine; for the earth, water, and air, by their wonderful conjunction, ning, 
repreſent the different degrees of the ſciences ; the earth and moiſture, implying * 
the hiſtory of things, as a teacher of moral duties: the waters, diſturbed by te « gif 
winds, ſhew the turmoils happening in human actions, which ethics ſerve to alle: ward: 
the air admoniſhes, that, at length raifing the whole force of our thoughts who 1 
wards, we ought continually to contem ee the divine nature, called by the he k theſo 
Theologia, which is the top and limit of our underſtanding. We fay nothing vel pora] 
of dialecticu, becauſe it is ſubſervient to ethics, phyſics and theology, in order t0 Bs 
diſcourſe of thoſe three ſciences. 55 1 where 
By the equilateral triangle we ſignify, the aim and purpoſe of an holy anc * ſtem, 
cent life; becauſe, to make it both edifying and happy, three duties are * p and o 
to wit, to give our neighbour wholeſome advice, to judge juſtly, and to cn and b 
wherefore Pallas was, by the heathens called Tritonia, as having the care p _ Th, 
tial juſtice. The Agyptians and Greeks, who were chiefly famous for 1 , and pi 
learning, judiciouſly underſtood by the triangle, the aſſiduity of human wy — nually 
ing, in ſearching into things heavenly, earthly and ſubterranean, Others ha mercy 
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fenify by it, mathematics, phyfics and metaphyfics, with which the opinion of 
Socrates well agrees. | 


The ſquare implies conſtancy and immoveableneſs; becauſe, however turned, 
it alway ſhews four lines, and as many angles; theſe, though mathematical obſer- 
vations, are very applicable to thoſe who love piety and other chriſtian virtues, ſince 
they remain conſtantly with them, and embalm their memories to poſterity. Ari- 
feotle, in his firſt Book of Moral Duties, and third Book to Theodat, is of the ſame 
opinion, believing that man, by compariſon, may be called ſquare, or pertect and 
pious. This quadrates with the Latin proverb: Qnadragonum in ſe perfectum, & 
criminis expers; i. e. The ſquare is perfect, and not liable to cenſure. Ancient di- 
vines teach, that Noah's ark, which God commanded to be built ſquare, fignified 
the excellent paſtors of the church, by whoſe inſtruction, notwithſtanding any 
ſnares or hereſies, men were led to eternal happineſs : for Adamantius exhorts to 
build ſquare libraries, not of ſtone or wood, but of the books of the prophets, apo- 
ſtles and teachers, out of which may be abundantly learnt true wiſdom and divine 
myſteries ; and renouncing fin, to turn and adhere to the true and immutable cor- 
ner-ſtone of ſalvation, 

The ancient Zpyptians hieroglyphically fignified by the rock, firmneſs and con- 
ſtancy; wherefore David, ſpeaking of God's aſſiſtance, ſays, ** Thou art my rock.“ 
And our Saviour, imitating the duration of the church, ſays, “ He will build it on 
a rock :” Agreeable whereto is the dream of Nebuchadrezzar, in which he ſaw a 
great image, whoſe head was of gold, breaſt and arms of filver, belly and thighs of 
braſs, and legs and feet of iron and clay : and that a ſtone was cut out without 
hands, which ſmote the image, and broke it in pieces, which the wind carried 
away, ſo that no place was found for them; and the ſtone that ſmote the image 
became a great mountain, and filled the whole earth. 

The palm-tree, as having the lower part of its ſtem thin and knotty, but higher 
up becoming thick, and agreeable for its continual elegant and ſpreading verdure, 
fignifies, that how abject ſoever the condition of the righteous may be in the begin- 
ning, they at laſt gain wonderful beauty in virtues and good qualities. But let 
me add the words of the pious and learned Eucherius : * The palm-tree,” ſays he, 
« differs from all others, becauſe they are thickeſt downwards, and run tapering up- 
wards, and with more pointed branches; and theſe may be compared to worldlings, 
who ſlighting the beſt things ſeek their ſatisfaction only in the frail and momentary: 
theſe men ſpare no labour or trouble in heaping riches ; will even purchaſe tem- 
poral honours at the hazard of their lives; but ſtop at once when they are to be- 
ſlow an hour's ſervice on their Creator, or to ſuccour a diſtreſſed neighbour ; 
whereas, the pious may be rightly compared to the palm-tree, which by its tender 
ſtem, deſpiſing earthly pleaſures, exalts its virtue on high, that it may adhere to 
and obey the will of the Creator: wherefore it is ſaid, that the righteous ſhall grow 
and bloſſom as the palm-tree.” 

The cedar- tree, as yielding excellent and uſeful fruit, is the emblem of mercy 
and piety ; two virtues beſt becoming the pillars of the church, who are “ Conti- 
nually to watch over the loſt ſheep of the houſe of Iſrael,” and to practiſe works of 
mercy on them, according to St. James: Pure religion and undefiled before 

Gad. 


S 


nity of the ſoul; and Pysiagoras commanded his followers to feed and nurſe the 


a grain of muſtard-ſeed, &c.” For though the ſeed of this plant be ſmall, ye, 
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Gad arid the Father, is this, to viſit the fatherleſs and widows in their afflictonz, 

and to keep himſelf unſpotted from the world!? - 
Wie read in the Pſalms, that “ From the ſpringing waters of J/rael comes forth 
the praiſe of the Lord in the congregation of the ſaints :* by which, divines un. 
derſtand the books of the law and prophets, which as ſprings of living water, 
ſupplied the {raetites with the knowledge of Gad, and being ſilled with his Spiri, 
their holy men compoſed hymns to the glory ef his name. Several comments. 
tors on ſeripture and illuſtrious inſtruments of the church would fignify, by the 
ſpringing waters, the apoſtles and firſt teachers; and Euthymius and the primitive 
— BY the preaching of the goſpel. And David, in Pi. civ. fays, © He lend 
the ſprings into the valleys which run among the hills; they give drink to ever 
beaſt of the field ; thereby intimating, that no place is fo hilly or unattainable, 
which God's law cannot penetrate.” 

Writers mention, that the elephant (who is known to be the moſt docible of 
quadrupedes, and by nature ſuperior to other beaſts) particularly loves charity and 
piety; for as ſoon as the new moon enlightens the earth, he purifies himſelf in a 
clear river; and when fick, takes graſs and other herbage with his trunk, and 
lings it towards heaven, as if he thereby invoked the divine aſſiſtance in his weak 
condition. : | 

Scripture, as remarkably ſpeaking of the ſtork, emblematically means a purifed 
underſtanding, and a mind exalted above earthly things; for this bird always builds 
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on the tops of the higheſt houſes to ſave himſelf from the wiles of beaſts; and * 
after hatching his young, is at continual war with the ſnake, which always creep- 3 gr 


ing on the ground and into the holes thereof, is an emblem of viſcious affec- 
tions: wherefore, in imitation of the ſtork, men ſhould exalt their minds and ſeek 
a dwelling-place in heaven, where they will be freed from all the wiles of the 
fleſh and the crafts of the devil. | : 1 

The ancients underſtood by the emblem of the cock, the immortality and divi- 
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cock; meaning that they ſhould feed their ſouls with the knowledge of divine tu, 
things: wherefore Socrates when dying, full of hope of a ſpeedy union of his im- * c 
mortal ſoul with the-deity, ſaid he was bound in duty to offer a cock to Mjail- EC A 
Plus, meaning the phyſician of the ſoul ; for, knowing his diſſolution was at and, 3 a 
he believed he ſhould now be cured of all his infirmities. Plato's followers and g * 
commentators ſay, that the offering a cock, implies the ſoul's departure for hea· 5 — 
ven, to publiſh for ever the glory of Phebus. | : ns 


By the muſtard- ſeed are fignified things, which from ſmall and mean begin- 


nings, produce plenty of fruit: wherefore our Saviour ſays, ** If ye have faith 3 nere ou 
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being duly huſbanded in good ground, it yields a plant ſurpaſſing all others, mm 
in a ſhort time becomes a tree for fowls of the air to build in: and ſuch 1s! 


fruitfulneſs of divinity, which proceeding from . ſmall ſeed, ſoon becomes a = | ts 
the expanſion of whoſe branches ſhades the whole earth, and yields a place * t "ty or 
. fowls of the air to lodge in; or, according to Heſychius, Men taken up wil 2 


contemplation of divine things.” Other learned men ſay, That this ſeed 171 
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the wonderful power of God, which, as ſmall and contemptible ſeed, lies hid in 
thg, reading of ſcripture, and deſpiſed by many for its tartneſs ; but on chewing, 
ſtrengthens and oleanſes the ſtomach, corrects vapours and humidities diſturbing 
the brain, and refines the taſte, in order to our more exact ſearch into the writings 
of wiſe men and divine myſteries : for, according to Horace, 


k 
' 


Nemo aded ferus eſt, ut non miteſcere poſſit, 
Si modo culture patientem commodat aurem, 


- Or, 


The breaſts remaining wild we need not fear, 
After good learning has admiſhon there. 


But waving Horacs; our Saviour charges us © To ſearch the ſcriptures ;” which 
ome diſciples, on a certain occaſion, finding of too ſharp and diſagreeable a taſte, 
Whought too hard, and not to be underſtood ; but being prepared with this ſeed, 
hey will appear better to us than we at firſt expected; diſpelling the darkneſs of 
ur underſtanding, and purging it of all earthly humidities and evil thoughts, till 
ith Hagar, we in any diſtreſs diſcover the fountain of living water in the wilder- 
gels of this life, wherewith to refreſh and ſtrengthen our fainting ſouls : more- 
ver, the muſtard-ſeed coming up green, and being with difficulty to be rooted 
ut after ſowing, implies the conſtant riſe and propagation of divine truths : and 
oſe who have once tried the agreeable taſte of the plant, will never be drawn 
om ufing it : this ſprig having got root in the heart, will grow and produce ſeed 
nich wild beaſts cannot tread down, cold or heat wither, or perſecutions extir- 
te, By the ſame ſeed is alſo fignified, a bright and vigilant ſoul, and an high 
nderſtanding ; for they who are ſeized with the lethargy, have their heads, after 
aving, rubbed with it for their recovery: and thus our circumciſed hearts are 
kewiſe with the muſtard-ſeed, cleanſed from the lethargy of fin, for converſion. 


* thagoras once taſting a leaf of this plant, afterwards much admired it, and found 
d, gat its ſpirits flew upwards, as if aſcending to heaven; for the virtue going up 
* e noſe to the brain, purges it, and clears the underſtanding. Democritus ſaid, 


at a few grains of it boiled with other greens made them ſoft and tender: let 
in like manner, ſo mix the emblematic muſtard · ſeed with our divine thoughts, 
at when become tender, they may ſend a ſteam and ſweet favour up to heaven, 
pere our ſouls, united with God, can no more be affected with hunger, thirſt 
drowſineſs, but continually employed in praiſing the Almighty. 

In this laſt ordonnance relating to a divine, we have crowded together a great 


the ety of objects, only to ſhew how fruitful this ſubject is in materials: for di- 
ee, 'y compriſing philoſophy, phyſics, dialectica, rhetoric, logic, &c. and each of 
the e alſording plentiful matter, the ingenious artiſt may, by conſulting good au- 


rs, gain an inexhauſtible treaſure of things; and then as he thinks proper, 
LII more 
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more eaſily leave out ſome, than having too few, repreſent them lame and defec. 
tive to the knowing. | 


EY nin. 
CHAP. IV. Of the Origin, Nature and Quality of the Roman Tri- 
umphal Crowns, and other Rewards of Honour, 


tas 


E learn from hiſtory, how noble the ancient Romans were in gratifring eigh 

the virtue, valour and conduct of their citizens, ſoldiers and commander, or ro 

beſides their ordinary pay, with triumphal crowns, jewels and other preſents, as an only 
example to others to tread in the ſame ſteps, for the good of their country: and battle 
we judge this point very proper to be handled next to ſtill life, as it will conduct Th 
to make the emblematic ſenſe of a good piece more perfect. | partic 
After a commander had gained either a great advantage or victory over the Hume 
enemy in a ſiege, battle or fea-fight, he according to cuſtom, made an exact in- Thi 
quiry what perſons had behaved with the greateſt valour and reſolution : and then Men 
placing himſelf on a ſtage, raiſed for that purpoſe, and returning thanks to the Rome 
gods for the victory obtained, he commended the army in general for their ſtealr et, vi 
adherence, and each company in particular which had ſhewed the greateſt courage: Not g 
then naming them one Sh another, he extolled their valour, ſtiling them friend et batt, 
and lovers of their country, and telling them how highly they obliged the com: athr: 
monwealth by their loyalty and brave behaviour: and thereupon, in the named Wm pm 
the ſenate, he diſtributed among them many rich preſents, confiſting of crows ent 
of gold and filver, girdles, gold chains, bracelets, rings for ears and fingers, 2 cond , 
mour, ſhields, pikes, ſwords, javelins, ſtandards, fine horſe furniture, and other lich t 
elegantly wrought warlike inſtruments ; which none durſt uſe or wear, but tho: B01 g 
who had purchaſed them in the manner aforeſaid. The Roman ſtory abounds  obt; 
with ſuch occurrences, but eſpecially Titus Livius, who relates that the conſul Dan 
firius Curſor beſtowed gold bracelets —— four hundred men, and afterward The c 
magnificently rewarded a whole legion. He tells us the ſame things of Ken fr 
when he waged war with Spain and other countries: and we read, Lucius Anton, hp Ox N 
ſon of Lucius Fubius Quadratus, was twice dignified by the emperor of Tiberius, vil W''® g4vc 
gold ornaments for the neck and arms. : "_ h 
But beſides the native valour and military diſcipline for which the ancient i — 
mans were particularly famous, we learn from Pliny and Salinus, that oftentimes 2 c 
ſingle perſon by his virtue and valour obtained all the aforeſaid ornaments; 48 3 w! 
ſee in Marcus Sergius, who received almoſt oll thoſe tokens of honour, and even Guiry to 
the battles of Thraſimenus and Trebir, and the bloody one at Canne, (in all which , 9 felt 
the Romans were defeated by Hanibal) he obtained a civic crown, It is related "bps 
this Sergizs, that having in battle loſt his right hand, and fixed an iron one os 1 b 
place, he ſo managed with his left, as one day to ſlay four armed men one 4 9 
another; and that in fights and ſkirmiſhes he had received twenty- three mw * 
in the fore- parts of his body: and yet this man is inferior to Lucius u In 1 — p 
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tatus, overſeer of the city of Rome ; of whom Pliny, Solinus, Valerius Maximus, and 
Aulus Gillis unanimouſly report that his great merit had gained him from the ſe- 
nate, above three hundred and twenty honorary preſents of all ſorts, and that he 
nine times made his entrance in triumph with the generals, whom by his valour 
and conduct, he had aſſiſted in their conqueſts; and that he could ſhew a great 
number of lances and pikes unironed, which as ſo many tokens of Honour fell to 
his ſhare ; as alſo eighteen gold and eighty-three filver neck-ornaments, twenty 
five coſtly horſe-furnitures, an hundred and forty bracelets, fourteen civic crowns, 
eight caſtrenſes, three murals, one obſidional, and I know not how many naval 
| or roſtral crowns : he had received forty-five wounds, and thoſe in his fore-parts 
only; difarmed the enemy thirty-four times, and fought one hundred and twenty 
battles : in a word, he was ſtiled the Roman Achilles. 
The crowns beſtowed on men of particular. merit, had degrees of dignity, and 
particular names ſuiting the nature of the victories; as, crana obſidionalis, cixica, 
triumphalis. ovalis, muralis, navalis and caſtrenſis. 
The corona obſidionalis, or obſidional crown, was the moſt excellent of all; for 
hen a Roman town or camp, befieged and reduced to extremity, was relieved by 
| Roman captain, the commonwealth rewarded the action in the moſt noble man- 
ner, viZ. This crown, though made of graſs, was accounted of more worth than 
of gold and enriched with precious ſtones : the graſs was pulled up in the field 
ff battle, wherefore this crown is ſaid to be ſacred to Mars, which Boccatius ſeems 
to affirm) poſſibly becauſe the graſs grows moſtly in open places and fields of en- 
ampment, The great Quintus Fabius was, in reward of his merit, by the general 
unſent of the ſenate and Roman people honoured with this crown, when in the 
xcond Punic war he delivered the city from the approaching ruin and extremity 
much Hannibal had brought it to. Afmilius Scipio had the ſame gift in Africa, for 
cuing the conſul Manlius and his forces out of the power of the enemy. Calpur- 
u obtained the ſame honour in Sicily; as did alſo the incomparable Lucius Siciu- 
us Dentatus. 
The corona civica, or civic crown, was given to him who hrd preſerved a Roman 
tizen from imminent danger, or releaſed from captivity : this crown was made 
dt oak ſprigs and leaves with the fruit hanging at it, and by the general's order, 
no gave it to the perſon ſet at liberty, put on the deliverer's head: but though a 
rion had ſaved a king or other great ally of the Romans from falling into the 
nemies hands, yet he got not this crown which was only due to him who had freed 
Nanan citizen from death or ſlavery. Pliny ſays, this crown was alto preſented 
5 him who ſlew the firſt of the enemy beſieging 2 Roman town. It was next in 
guity to the corona ohſidionalis, and worn on ſeveral occaſions, eſpecially on the 
ext feſtivals and ſolemnities; and in the plays and other public ſports, thoſe 
no were honoured with it ſat next to the ſenate, and at their entrance were re- 
ved by them with all the marks of reſpect. Theſe perſons, with their fathers 
( grandfathers, were entirely exempted from all charges and taxes, as having 
got ſons fo beneficial to the commonwealth ; they were alſo at liberty to accept 
{tute public offices. Several Rojzans obtained this honour, eſpecially the afore- 
valiant Lucizs Sicinninus Dentatus who fourteen times gloricd in it; as Capitalinus 
LII: did 
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did fix. The brave Marcus Sergius likewiſe received it from the ſenate, and in z 
word, all thoſe who in an extraordinary manner had benefited the city or country 
The famous Cicero was ſo crowned by a particular decree of the ſenate, for having 
happily delivered the city from the imminent danger of the Catiline conſpiracy. 
Thefe crowns though ſcemingly ſimple, as being made of graſs and ſprigs of trees, 
were yet of greater account than thoſe of gold and jewels: they were of oak, he. 


cauſe the acorn was the moſt ancient food, and becauſe that tree was ſacred to Jr 
piter the tutelar god. The victors in the Capitoline games, inſtituted by Dam ian, 
as alſo ſtage- players muſicians and poets, were likewiſe crowned with oak. 
leaves. 

The corona triumphalis, or triumphal crown 3 to the general, who hay. 
ing overthrown the enemy in a pitched battle, had thereby either ſaved a Rona 
ally, or annexed ſome dominion to the commonwealth ; wherefore he was alſo in. 
troduced into the city in triumph riding in a gilt chariot drawn by four, or accor. 
ding to ſome, fix white horſes : this crown was made of laurel, ſacred to Apollo fe 
its greenneſs and red berries, and ſignified that the victory is attended with much 
trouble, danger and bloodſhed. Sextus relates that the ſoldiers uſed to follow th 
Chariot of the conqueror, alſo crowned with laurel, to purify them on entering the 
city from the blood of the ſlain. By the ſuffrage of the ſenate, the victors in the 
wreſtling games were honoured with the ſame crown: and it was anciently gitter 
to men eminent for heroic poetry and eloquence : wherefore Heficd ſays, “ The 
muſes had crowned him with a ſceptre and crown of laurel.” The Roman prics 
and ſooth-ſayers likewiſe crowned themſelves with laurel ; even thoſe who follone 
the army wore a ſprig of it on their helmet, inſtead of a teather, becauſe the tre 
was accounted and called by them a foretelling one. 

The corona ovalis, (given to a general or other prime perſon, who had beat ite 
enemy with little reſiſtance, or having undertook the war without the expreſs com 
mand of the ſenate had gined ſome confiderable fortreſs, town or place) was mad 
of myrtle- leaves, a tree ſacred to Venus. This crown denoted that the war was ca 
ried on without great bloodſhed ; and therefore public rejoicings were made tor! 


but without much triumph. When a victory was gained over flaves or pita 


and robbers, the victors had the ſame ſort of crowns, becauſe ſuch enemics we 
judged unworthy of feeling the Roman valour. The principal generals who 0: 
rained this, and the triumphal crowns aforeſaid, I ſhall mention among de 
triumphs. | 
The corona muralis, or mural crown, was the reward of a ſoldier or officer, nit 
in aſſaulting a town of the enemy, firſt advanced a ladder, and valiantly mount 
the walls and made way for conqueſt. This crown was of gold, repreſenti 
the battlements of the town-wall they had conquered; or elfe being like th 
which the poets aſcribe to Cybele, the mother of the gods or Mother Earth; rows 
it were engraven lions, the emblems of valour and generoſity. Sueton!us 1 
that common ſoldiers received it as well as captains and generals, on a * 
teſtimony from others, that they firſt gained the top of the enemies walls. ay 
Capitolinus was, according to Pliny, firſt honoured with this crown: and SY 5 
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it to Q. Trebellius and Sextus Digitus, on their jointly firſt mounting the enemies 
walls. | 

The carona navalis, or naval crown, was given to him who in a ſea-engagement, 
firſt entered into an enemy's ſhip, and made himſelf maſter of it. This crown 
was alſo of gold, and its circle ſet round with ſhips prows, Marcus Varro diſdained 
not to receive it at the hands of Pompey the Great, for ſubduing the ſea- rovers. 
Auguſtus preſented it to Marcus Agrippa, on his gaining the upper hand in the ſea- 
fight off Sicily, as he alſo did to Sylla, and ſeveral others. The ſenate gave it, to- 

ether with a gold ſhield and other honourable gifts to the emperor Claudins, for 
— ſoon after he obtained the imperial dignity, vanquiſhed three hundred thou- 
ſand barbarians, in rebellion againſt the empire, and ſunk two thouſand of the ene- 
mies ſhips. . 

The ſame crown was the preſent of the ancient Athenians to thoſe who fitted out 
ſhips of war for the public ſervice, or firſt landed and intrenched on the enemies 

round, 

The Romans in proceſs of time, placed an hedge-hog on the circle of this crown, 
becauſe that creature's defence lying in his ſkin wherein he rolls himſelf up, he 
was eſteemed the emblem of a ſea-ftight. This crown is aſcribed to Diana, or the 
moon, as ſhe influences the fea — its floods. 

The corona caſtrenſis, was given by the chief commander, to him who in battle 
firſt entered the enemies camp. This crown was a gold circle, to which were af- 
fixed paliſades of the ſame metal. They alſo had it who firſt deſtroyed the pali- 
ſades of the enemy, and thereby opened a door for victory. This crown was 
the reward of a great number of Romans in thole times of valour, 

Beſides theſe degrees of honour, the Romans beſtowed ſeveral privileges on thoſe 
who excelled in warlike atchievements, cauſing them in the public pleadings, to 
fit in the ſella curulis, or the pretor's ivory chair, as we read of the great Scipio; and 
it often happened ſince all things centered in the voice and conſent of the people, 
that ſome of the ſoldiery were inveſted with greater power and privileges. All 
generals who by conqueſt had enlarged the empire, were allowed to ſet up their 
ſtatues in the conſular dreſs. Auguſtus, to eternize the memories of all ſuch gene- 
rals as had augmented the ſtate, ordained, that next to the gods, the firſt veneration 
ſhould be paid to them; and for that purpoſe built a gallery in his palace, wherein 
to ſet their ſtatues with all their honorary titles, notifying by proclamation, that 
be did this for himſelf and ſucceſſors, as an example to poſterity to imitate the 
virtues and valour of ſuch illuſtrious perſonages. Moreover it was a laudable and 
conſtant cuſtom of the ſenate, to aſſign the children of ſuch as fell in battle, the 
liberal enjoyment of the pay of their deceaſed parents; and to the old and maimed 
foldiers, as many lands in the provinces they conquered, as would comfortably 
ſupport them and their families for the remainder ot their lives. On this tooting, 
tne city of Seville in Spain and the fruitful country round it, were made a Roman 
colony by Julius Cæſar, and Corduba and ſeveral other places in divers parts of the 
world were applied to the ſame purpoſe. In a word, Roman ſervices never mitled 
reward; and for this reaſon the commonwealth produced more brave men than 
a other nation whatſocver ; every one exerting himſelf to attain all the degrees 
1 of 
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of honour by the ſtricteſt virtue. But on the other hand, the vicious and conn. 
ly were in proportion to their offences, as ſeverely puniſhed, either by depri. 
tion of their honourable offices and future hopes, or elſe by being whipped yi 
rods till the blood camo, or loaden with irons and made ſlaves. Titus Livin; je. 
lates, that a troop of ppins Claudius, cowardly deſerting a certain .poſt Which they 
were ſet to guard, was rigorouſly puniſhed, by every tenth man's being put t) 
death according to lot, without reſpect of perſons. Julius Frontinus writes, that 
Marcus Antonius cauſed a certain troop who had not duly defended a town-wall 
and fortification, to undergo the ſame fate. There were many other methods for 
puniſhing the diſobedience of the Roman ſoldiery, which I ſhall paſs by, and con. 
clude with Horace. 


Bock YI 


————————— 
Regula peccatis que pænas eroget æquas. 


That is, 


Crimes do require the penalties of the laws, 
And ſtricteſt juſtice greateſt reverance draws. 


CHAP. V. Of the Solemnities of the Roman Triumphs. 


WO motives generally incite a man to do great things, either in times of 
peace or war; to wit, honour and immortal fame, or riches and profi. 
Generous ſouls always aſpire at the former, and reject the latter, as below them, 
The Roman government knew perfectly well how to make its advantage of rheſe1n- 
ducements, in the encouragements given to its ſubjects; and we ſhall begin with 
the triumphs, by which they honoured and rouzed the valiour of their heros. 
The triumph was an entrance and welcome of a general, by decree of the i 
nate after an happy expedition and the conclufion of a war, whereby, in the 
moſt ſolemn and pompous manner they ſhewed him their great eſteem. 
the day of entry, the inhabitants of all the towns flocked to Rome, and the whot 
city, temples, ſtreets, gates, houſes and windows were hung with all forts 
coſtly ſtufts, in gold, ſilver, and filk, and beautifully decked with great variety 
green branches and flowers. In a word, nothing was wanting to ſhew either the 
power, magnificence or joy of the Romans on this occafions The ſenate, cle1g', 
nobility and moſt eminent citizens (and therefore the greateſt part of Rome) rich f 
dreſſed, met the conqueror without the town gates. He fat in an 1vory chan, 
called ſedes curulis, in a gold chariot ſparkling with precious ſtones, and dam 
either by four or fix white horſes magnificiently equipped, and was dreffed © 


garment of purple and gold, called toga palmata, crowned with laurel and the - 
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of command in his hand, or elſe a winged image of Vifory holding a crown of 
Jaurel or a palm branch. Sometimes this figure was placed behind him, holding 
in its right hand a crown of laurel over his head, as we ſee it both ways in the 
ancient baſs reliefs and medals. The priſoners of war dreſſed like flaves, and 
with ſhorn heads, and the king or general, with the moſt eminent of the van- 
quiſhed were led in fettered couples before the chariot, which the Roman legions 
followed in troops or companies, on foot and horſe-back in their order, richly 
armed, and with their pikes and lances twined with laurel, as a token of general 
joy; but they who had moſt ſingulized themſelves in valour, marched on each 
ſide of the ch:riot with crowns of laurel on their heads, and palm branches in 
their hands. Before the conqueror went likewiſe ſome carriages laden with the 
arms, banners, gold and ſilver vaſes, jewels, gold and ſilver coin, taken as booty 
from the enemy, together with the gifts and preſents he had received from the 
friends and allies of the Romans. Next came ſome caſtles and towers of wood, ele- 
guntly carved, reſembling the towns and fortreſſes gained of the enemy. In their 
E patlage the army feigned ſome battles, in ſo lively a manner as thereby to affect 
the ſpectators with all ſorts of paſſions, as ſorrow, joy, and fright. The variety 
ol thoſe fights was ſo great and exceſſive as to ſpin out the cavalcade for three or 
four days ; and being arrived at the capital, all the arms and booty, called Ma- 
nubiæ, taken from the enemy, were hung up and depofited in the temple of Ju- 
piter, as an eternal memorial of the virtue of the conquerers. Here the ſenate re- 
turned them thanks for the ſervice done to their country, and commonly chufing 
the victor as a coajutor in the government, the joy concluded with a magnificent 
entertainment, But for forming a better idea of theſe triumphs, and the order 
therein obſerved, I ſhall, as far as my memory will permit, give ſome examples 
of them out of the Roman hiſtories, 

Plutarch deſcribes the triumph voted to Paulus Emilius, for his victory over the 
great Perſeus, king of Macedonia, in this manner. 

Firſt, the people of Rome and the neighbouring towns magnificiently dreſſed, 


be” * 8 . Ks 
appeared at the doors and windows in the balconies, garrcts and on tops of 


10 bouſes in great multitudes, as ſpectators of the ſolemnity. All the temples in 

Rome richly adorned, were ſet open. The houſes and ſtreets were wonderfully 
. {garniſhed with all ſorts of coſtly hangings and filled with greens, flowers, choice 
e berfumes, and a thouſand other fine and delightful things. And as the concourſe 
„et people was very great, men with ſtaves were appointed to make and preſeve a 
1 lane or paſſage through them, for the march of the triumphers. The firſt day 
od was ſpent in the proceſſion of the banners, ſtandards, enfigns, ſtatutes, coloſſes, 
Fr pictures, and figures, all placed on carriages elegantly painted, and ſlowly driven. 
r he ſecond day was taken up with the paſſage of the bright armour of the van- 
quiſhed King and Macedonians, placed on neat chariots or carriages made for that 
I Purpoſe. To theſe ſucceeded three thouſand men, partly carrying the gold and 
. Iver coin in three hundred and fifty large filver diſhes and vaſes, each weighing 
l chree talents, and carried by four men. The remainder of theſe men bore 
: vuntains and ſtately vaſes of ſilver, artfully wrought. On the third day appeared 
7 e firſt company, preceded by a great number of pipers, drums, hautboys and 


trumpets, 


trumpets, making a warlike muſic, as if preparing for an onſet. Theſe ver 
followed by a hundred and twenty cows, decked with gilt horns and facrcd ling 
coverings, and all forts of green garlands wreathed with flowers, led for victim 
by beautiful young men richly dreſſed, and ſucceeded by a company of children 
carrying gold and filver diſhes for the uſe of the ſacrifice. After theſe came the 
bearers of the gold vaſes with gold coin, in numberſeventy-two, followed by fevery 
great officers of the retinue of Auligonus and Seleucus, late kings of Macedonia, and 
evenof Perſeus himſelf, carrying the exccfhve large gold veſſel, weighing ten talents, 
and enriched with all ſorts of precious ſtones and diamonds, which was made 
by Emilius's expreſs order. Next to theſe appeared the body-chariot of the con. 
quered king, and therein his coat of arms, diadem, or royal head-band, crown 
and ceptre. Then followed the children of the unhappy prince, attended br: 
great nuraber of his courtiers, as ſtewards, ſecretaries, and other ſuch domeſtics, 
weeping and lamenting their ſlavery in ſuch a manner, as, confidering the vicitude 
of human affairs, to raiſe compaſſion in the ſpectators; eſpecially the fight of the 
three innocent children, two ſons and a daughter, who by reaſon of their tender 
age, were inſenſible of their unhappy condition. After theſe appeared the father 
drefled in black, according to the cuſtom of his country, and walking full of 
terror and concern on this occaſion. Next to him came his friends, favourites, 
and confidents, who fixing their eyes on him, and bitterly weeping, moved many 
of the Romans themſelves with tears in their eyes to pity both their and the king) 
ſorrowful condition. To theſe ſucceeded the gold crowns which the ancient free 
cities had preſented to the conquerer, as a gratulation for his victory: and then 
came Amilius himſelf, fitting on a gold triumphal chariot, dreſſed in a purple 
garment richly wrought with gold, with a larurel branch in his hand, anda 
crown of the ſame on his head. He was followed by the army, horſe and foot, 
orderly marſhalled under their proper enfigns, having garlands of laurel and palm 
branches in their hands, and finging hymns in praiſe of the victor and victory, 
Thus Paulus ÆEmilius made his triumphal entrance into the famous city of Kon, 
where he offered the booty in the temple of Jupiter Capilulinus, and returned the 
od thanks for his victory and triumph. 

All other triumphs were managed much in the ſame manner, with abatement 
of ſome circumſtances, according to the pleaſure of the general who was honoure 
with them. = 

And, though we find the ſolemnities regulated by laws, preciſely directing 
what manner, at what time, and through what gates and ſtreets the cavalcace 
was to paſs ; yet, as for the plays, ſhews, and other leſs appertenances, they were 
leſſened or augmented at the will of the victor, with a liberty to chuſe the chari0! 
Hiſtory tells us, that the chariot was commonly drawn by four white horſes; bu 
we alſo find bulls uſed for the ſame purpoſe. Fompy the Great, having ſubdued 
Africa, made his entry on a chariot drawn by elephants. Sueton:us relates, tt 
Julius Ceſar triumphed in one with forty elephants. The emperor, ann 
triumphed in the ſame manner. Caius Murius having ſubjected Africa and exten 
ed the Roman juriſdiction into Zgypt, was drawn by the fame Kind of beaſts. L. 
po Agricanus triumphed with elephants for the ſame reaſon, The emperor * 
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on bis victorious return from the Eaſt, and ending the war with Axthony, was, bv 
the conſent of the ſenate and people of Rome drawn by four elephants. The em- 
{ peror Veſpaſtan had the ſame honour on finiſhing ſeveral great wars in the Eaſt ; 
W the elephants denoting the conqueſt of countries, where thoſe creatures breed. 
W Fovius, in his hiſtories, tells us, that the emperor Aurelian, who was king of the 
W Gotls, made his entrance on a chariot drawn by ſtags. But, Marcus Antonius made 

W uſe of tame lions, intimating, that in the civil wars, he would make the moſt va- 
; liant ſubmit to his commands: which Cicero in his Orations, called Philippice, 
objects him, ſaying, That his triumphal chariot with lions, implied an arbitrary 
man aiming at monarchy. 
The Koman generals when they triumphed, had alſo a cuſtom of carrying one 
or more young children in their chariots ; as we gather from Cicero's ſpeech before 
& 1/1710, Some uſed to be attended with a great number of ſtrange wild beaſts, 
2s lions, bears, tigers, rhinoceroſes, panthers, dromedaries, and ſuch like; as 
plus, in his hiſtories of the Yeſpaſians, mentions. Others had vocal and inftru- 
mental muſic and other diverſions. Among theſe triumphs, thoſe of Pompy the 
Great, Cæſar, the two Scipio's, brothers, and ſeveral emperors had ſomething 
Y fagular, as Blandus in his Treatiſe, intitled Rome Triumphant, largely diſcourſes. 
The triumphing conquerors were likewiſe allowed to ſet up their ſtatues in temples 
and public places, and to erect columns and coſtly ſtructures of marble, called 
Arcus Triumphales, whereon were carved in baſs relief their battles and victories 
for eternal monuments to poſterity ; remains whereof we ſee to this day at Rome 
and elſewhere. Herein the Romans imitated the ancient Greeks, who, for a memo- 
nal of great actions, ſet up trophies, made in the following manner, 
In the place of victory, they fixed the higheſt tree to be found in the neigh- 
bourhood, and then chopping of the branches, they, in honour to the victor, 
hung on the remaining limbs, the arms of the vanquiſhed, calling that tree, Tro- 
eum, from the Greek word T ropi, which ſignifies overthrow, flight and giving 
way, becauſe the enemies were in that place put to flight. T be Romals afterwards 
made uſe of them for the ſame purpoſe; for Sallaſtius in his Memoirs relates that 
Fonte having conquered the Spaniards, planted his trophics on the tops of the 
Y bighci Pyrentes. And this cuſtom afterwards grew into ſuch eſteem, that they 
E were made of ſtone, But according to ſcripture, the uſuage was very ancient 
Gl: among other nations; for it appears in chap. 15, of 1. Sam. that Saul having 
3 anquiſhed gag, king of the amalekites, and being come to Mount Carmel, ſet up 
an Arcus Triumphalis, or Place. In a word, the honour of triumphing was ac- 

co mted by the Romans as a token of the higheſt eſteem ; and therefore, to obtain 
„their generals ſpared for no toils or dangers in warlike atchievements. Add to 
; * „ the riches comn 10nly ariling from ſuch glory, by the preſents made them 
by the allies and the booty of the enemy. 
In my opinion, hiſtorians have deſcribed the matter ſo circumſtantially, on 
il ole to puꝰ princes and governors in mind of rew arding the dcicrts of their 
Jeencrals, ſoldiers and men of merit, and that the uuſkilful, cowardly, and unfit 
* command might not be ranged with thoſe who willingly ſacrificed their for- 
uncs, capacities and bodily labours to the benefit of their country. Accordingly 
| M m m to 


to Paulus Oroſiris three hundred and twenty perſons have been honoured with the 
Roman triumph, of whom the emperor Probus, in whoſe reign the fabric of the 
Roman monarchy began to decay, was the laſt. 

Let us here ſubjoin a Grecian triump. Antiochus ſurnamed Epiphanes, or the il 
luſtrious king of Syria, having heard of the aforeſaid glorious triumph of Payly 
ZEmilius, was ſo puffed up with ambition, that he reſolved to make a fort of one 
ſurpaſſing it in magnificence, To which end he cauſed proclamation to be made 
throughout his kingdom, that at a certain time, he would at Daphnes hold a grand 
and uncommon tournament : which curiofity drew out of Greece and the neigh- 
bouring countries a great concourſe of people ; and the cavalcade was in the 
following manner, | 

Firſt, marched five thouſand Grecian young men armed Roman like, followed 

by as many Myfians finely habited after their faſhion, Next appeared three 
thouſand Thracians and five thouſand Galatians, followed by a vaſt number of other 
nations, called, for their ſilver ſhields, Argyraſpides. After theſe came two hun- 
dred and fifty ranks of ſword-players, called by the Romans, gladiators ; and then 
a thouſand knights, with chaplets of gold about their heads, and their horſe 
coſtly equipped with gold embroidered houſings, and gold and filver bridles, 
Theſe were followed by a thouſand other knights, called companions, affociated 
with ſome of the king's friends and confidents. Then appeared a thouſand 
noblemen on foot, and after them a thouſand other knights, called the King's 
troops. Next came one thouſand five hundred knights in gold armour over 
which they had coats of armour richly embroidered with gold and filver, and art- 
fully adorned with all forts of animals. To theſe ſucceeded an hundred chariots, 
each drawn by fix horſes, followed by forty others, each with four. After thele 
appeared a chariot with elephants, followed by thirty-ſix of the ſame Kind of 
creatures, and thoſe by eight hundred boys, having garlands aud crowns orts- 
mented with gold in their hands. Next came a thouſand fat oxen with eight 
hundred Indian elephants teeth. After theſe were carried an infinite number of 
idols and figures of deceaſed perſons who had been famous for arts and ſciences, 
dreſſed in gold and filver ſtuffs adorned with precious ſtones, with their names, 
dignities, and actions written on the pedeſtals. Then came ſlaves bearing idols, 
repreſenting night and morning, mid-day and evening, and an infinite number 
of gold and filver veſſels of great value. Next appeared fix hundred of the king CH 
pages drefled in gold ſtuffs, followed by two hundred ladies carrying gold box:, 
filled with all manner of rich perfumes and ordoriferious balm, and theſe by tort! 
ſedans of maſſy filver, carrying as many ladies, and thoſe by eighty gold {edans 
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with ladies dreſſed in gold, filver and jewels. The ſtreets abounded with al! ont E 
of rich oils, balms and perfumes. This cavalcade laſted thirty days ſucceſſive, 8 ( 
attended with plays, tournaments and ſhews ; during which time every peri, 444 , 
after perfuming himſelf, was allowed to fit at the royal tables, one thouſand fit _ 
hundred in number, and to feaſt at the king's expence. To proceed to the 3 
Romans » | ura, 
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Another ſolemnity obtained among them, called ovatio; which was inferior 
to the triumph in ſome of its requiſites: for inſtance, if the victor was not of 
conſular or proconſular dignity, or had met with little refiſtence from the enemy, 
or gained the victory without great blood -· ſnhed, or had overcome people of ſmall 
worth, or, as we ſaid, ſpeaking of the corona ovalis, when the war was under- 
taken without the expreſs command of the ſenate, &c. in ſuch caſes, the victors 
were ſolemnly welcomed with the ovatio, in the following manner, 

The general entered the city on horſe-back, or as anciently, on foot, crowned 

with myrtle, (a tree ſacred to Venus) becauſe the victory was gained not in a 
martial manner, but in a manner becoming that goddeſs and women, as Aulus 
Gellius ſays ; and the troops in their pofleflion appeared not in arms, and inſtead 
of drums, trumpets, and other warhke inſtruments, their muſic was flutes and 
other loft ſounds. The general entered with the booty in an orderly manner, 
| followed by his army, and the ſenate ſolemnly received him without the city-gates 
E highly commending his actions. Hiſtories tells us, that ſeveral great generals 
ſued ior and accepted this honour, The firſt was Poſthumius Libertus, on his having 
E ſubdued the Sabines, and next Marcus Marcellus after the conqueſt of Syracuſe. Sur- 
tonius ielates, that Auguſtus, after the battle of Philippi, and on finiſhing the war 
in Sicily, obtained that honour. And Pliny ſays, that ſeveral generals denied by 
the ſenate the honour of the great triumph, were decreed the ovatio; which was 
ſo called, from the general's offering a ſheep, in Latin ovis, when he came to the 
capital, inſtead of a bull, ſacrificed in the great triumph. Others think the word 
15 derived from the ſhouts of the people, who uſed to cry, Oe! or elſe Ove! 
Whatever the truth is, this ſolemn entrance was always called by the Romans, 
oratio. 
Other triumphs of theſe people I ſhall for brevity omit ſpeaking of. He who 
wants further information may read Appianus Alexandrinus and Ammiannus Marcellinus, 
the former deſcribing the triumph of Scipio Africanus, and the latter that of the 
emperor Conſtantin. 


CHAP. VI. Of the Manner of the four principal and public 
Grecian Games, and to whoſe honour inſtituted. 


HE antiquity and manners of the Grecian games being ſomewhat unknown 

1 to many curious artiſts, I think it will be acceptable to give a ſhort deſcrip- 
don, as well as I can, of the four principal games fo highly and ſo often extolled 
by the Greek and Roman writers. | 

The tir!t and principal were called the Olympic games, held near the city of 
U.,37p:a, in the province of Elis, and inſtituted in honour of Jupiter Olympius, by 
ne Iden Hercules and his four brothers, Pæoneus, Idas, Jaſius and Epimedes, meet- 
ng together from Mount Ida in Candia, and being five brethren, they were ſtiled 
Mm m 2 the 
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Idæan dactyls. Theſe games being celebrated every five years with great {yl, 
nity, the ancients therefore reckoned their time by Olympiads, thereby unigr. 
ſtanding a period of five years. They confiſted of five ſorts of exerciſes, viz, 
running, wreſtling, boxing, throwing the coit, and leaping. The place of exe. 
ciſe was fenced in with pales, and no ſpectator was ſuffered to come 


within it. T 

Some pretend theſe games were inltituted by Jupiter, after he had deſtroxed the arms 
giants who attempted to ſtorm heaven; and that Apollo had got the preterenec in in ul 
out-running Mercury ; that Mars bore away the prize in wreſtling, boxing, ke, a leg 
Others prove, that each of the aforeſaid bretheren invented his game and as a pit 
erciſe, and that being five in number, they were from the five fingers nam Ti 
dactyls, Dacſylas in Greek ſignifying a finger, leapi 

The Greeks called theſe five exerciſes Jentathlon, and the Lattins Qninqrerting, Ti 
Two of them had a dependence on the legs, viz. running and Icaping; two on the were 
arms, as coits and boxing, and the wreſtling, reſpected both arms and legs. The Were 
victor in all the five exerciſes was by the Greeks called Pancratioſtes ; a word com. and 1 
pounded of Pda and Kratos, ſignifying a beſtowing a whole force of the body, made 
In boxing all advantages might be taken for overcoming the antagoniſt, and tte ful c 
prize was adjudged to him who gained his point moſt dextrouſly. According, garla 
they ſtruck with fiſts and elbows, kicked, bit, ſcratched, and ſprained ti WWFvi1ts 
fingers, hands and other parts of the body. They even endeavoured to thruſt ov! Ev hits 
each others eyes with their thumbs, In ſhort, no artifice was omitted for gairirg AF »rou: 
the victory. ohn 

We ſhall briefly relate in what manner the aforeſaid five excerciſes wet WWF I! 
performed. „ 

The circus, wherein they run on foot was originally a ſtadium, or fix hunt Pyth 
geomitrical feet in length: but in the fourth Olympiad they doubled it, Ion, 
race was at firſt on foot, and in a light dreſs ; but afterwards on horſe-back an.! i e 
armour, men called runners on foot, were alto admitted armed trom tc 1 in the 
toe; this excerciſe being judged very proper for the bodies of warriors. Tit une 
firſt victor herein was Demaratus of Ilerea: and the hymns ſung in their henne 
ſufficiently teſtify their running in armour. But the firſt who got the prize in ris the | 
ning without armour, was Cioræbus of Flis, after a long conteſt with him abo nber 
it. Arrachion of Phigalia obtained the prize in the ſecond and third excercites; * | 
Polycrates of Meſſene a man of noble extraction, got much honour and gion Pure 
the fourth wherein he was victor. | the c 

The wreſtling was undertaken after the body had been thoroughly an- Pre 
in order to prevent a gripe, and then daubed with fine duſt to dry ihe 15% 3 
Thus prepared, the wreſtlers entered the liſts, and began with ſeizing the han , Lat 
then the arms and body under the ſhort ribs, &c. Thus endeavouring >! Wh gp 
rious methods of ſtrength and dexterity in kicking, puſhing, and othet trics*" E 10 


fling one another on their backs; for a fall on the belly went for nothing.! 
fore they entered the ring they cauſed their parts to be ſoundly rubbed, to n 
them more ſupple and agile, * 

x 
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Boxing and fighting with flings were the moſt dangerous exerciſes. The for- 


Ns 
et- mer was anciently performed with ox-leather thongs tied about the hands, by 
*. vhich with wonderful activity they dealt each other with very hard blows. But 
ir» Ne ſlings conſiſted of ſmall leather ſtraps, armed at the ends with little leaden balls, 
me the blow whereof when it happened on the head, laid the adverſary dead, 

8 Thc coit was a flat, round, heavy piece of ſtone or lead, to try the force of 
de rms and hands, and to fee who could fling higheſt and furtheſt : an excerciſe (till 
en Wo uſe in many places to this day; but with this difference, that the ancients with 
i WW: leg lifted up, threw the coit at a mark ſet up on a ſmall pyramid, and reſembling 
-a pinc-applc. 
nl A The fifth excerciſe was leſs perilous, as conſiſting only of divers manners of 

; leaping. ; 
nn, Tue ancient garlands or crowns given as a prize to the victor on theſe occaſions, 
de Nocre made of olive leaves, but they varied according to the times; for they 

e Wore afterwards compoted of couch graſs, willow, laurel, myrtle, oak, palm 
on. and wild partley leaves; as Plutarch in the life of Cats Uticenfis relates, But when 
o'r, rade of olive leaves, they choſe a ſelect kind called Califtephants, i. e. beautt- 
tte fal crown, having hanging branches like the myrtle, very proper for twiſting 
2 7, garlands. The leaves of ſuch garland differed much from others, in that being 
the rhite without, the green when twiſted was inwerd; whereas the others were 
or WT bice within, and appeared green without. Hercules and his bretheren firſt 
nie brought this plant into Greece from the northern countries, as Pauſanias in his 

W Olympus tells us. 

wer The Phythian games were inſtituted long before the Ifhmian, yet after the Olym- 


: fic, and celebrated in honour of Apollo for his victory over the frightful ſerpent 
Fl ton. Some think they were fo called from Pythos, the place of celebra- 
tion, or elſe from the Greet word Pytleſtui, to conſult ; becauſe they there con- 
ſulted the oracle, in order to know the events of things to come. The exerciſes 
In theſe games only differed in the Olympic in this, that the Phythian were performed 
under the ſound of all forts of vocal aud inſtrumental muſic. Theie games from 
time to time, had ſeveral alterations in form and ſolemnity, after the inſtitution of 
the Pancratium or SQuinquertiam : and it is related, that in the firit * Pylades, 
wherein the moſt illuſtrious heroes and gods of the ancients, entered the lifts for 
| the lake of the prize; Caſtor prevailed in the horſe-race, Pollux in boxing, Callat; 
Pu running on foot, Zethees in running in compleat armour, Pelers in throwing 
the coit, Telamon in wreſtling, and Hercules in the Pancratium, or all the games. 

In cach of theſe games and exerciles the victors were crowned with laurel, 
ich in particular was conſecrated to them; becauſe the ancients believed, by 
hat they have feigned of Peneus's daughter, with whom Apollo was ſo much en- 
| 1 and who was metamorphoſed into th it tree, that the god took a ſingu- 

ar delight in it. But others will have the inſtitution of the Piythiau games to 
pe long before Apolls's amour with the beautiful Daphue : and before the laurel 


1 
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Fytlliades ſigniſies a certain number of years in the Pythian games, 


bore 
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bore that diſtinction, both the triumphal and victors crowns and parlands wer Lf 
made of palm or oak-leaves ; as Ovid in his firſt Book of Meramorpl.ofis teflige % 
| i 8 ' be he 
Plutarch and Pauſanias relate, that Theſcus on his return from Creta, adorned the Vere 
victors in the games inſtituted in honour of Apollo. with goarians of pam, 2 To 
tokens of praiſe and renown ; for the laurel was not known til after the PHH — 
games were ſettled, and when known it gave riſe to the aforeſaid fable ef Ham; * 
and both the tree and leaves being found of ſo exttraordinar) a make and re ure, em 
illuſtrious victors and men of learning were commonly crowned with it. ν i gn ö 
again ſay, that Apollo affected the leaves and bloſſoms of the apple- tree, before be iding 
choſe the laure], and therefore the victors in running, wreſtling, &c. oughttobe M 
crowned with that; as the poet Archias in his Mytholog. lib. 5. cap. 4. f hates, ut 
But Lucianus aflerts, that though in the Phythian games, the garlands of laurel he. heir + 
gan to prevail, yet they were intermixed with fine yellow apples Some writes s: 
even affirm, that the laurel of Delphos bore ſuch large berries or fruit, as almoſt ring 
to gain the name of apples, But the true reaſon of this difference proceeded eme 
from the ſeveral alterations made both in the prizes and times of holding thok o the 
games; for originally they were celebrated every ninth year (from the number of Mer, 1 
nymphs feigned by the ancients, to come from Mount Parnaſſus, to offer to /pell noce 
on his having overcome the Delphic monſter Python) and afterwards everr in 
fifth. no de 
The Nemæan games were kept in a wood of that name, fituate between Phliuy p in h 
and Cleonæ, two cities of Achia, in honour and memory of Arche morus, otherwiſe 1.24) 
called Opheltes ſon of Lycurgus, on account of his being killed by a ſerpent in this er a re 
wood. Which accident ſome relate thus: Oedepus having through miſtake ma. be e. 
ried his own mother, the widow of Laius king of Thebes, begat on her two ſons, 2 
Eleocles and Polynice , to whom he refigned the royal dignity, on condition they e ratl 
governed by turns: but Ereocles as the eldeſt, having obtained the firſt year's admi- bers 2 
niſtration, refuſed to admit his brother as a partner to govern the ſecond year; reſage, 
who thereupon in diſcontent, ſoliciting the aid of Adraſtus king of Argos, vba at thi 
daughter, called Argia, he married; the king in conjunction with his other ſon-n- WiWrouad 
law Tydeus, raiſed a great army, in order to wage war with the Thebans and bring led b 
them to reaſon. The iſſue of this war was the death of the two b others in! The 
ducl; and their bodies according to cuſtom, being laid on a large pile of wood Ejcurgy, 
to be burnt, the flames happened to divide and ſeperate, as if they bore witnels effet 
of their immortal hatred of the two bretheren in their life- times, which ceaſed ut. 
with their deaths. Now in the army which Adraſtus ſent to Polynices's aſſiſtance death 


were ſeven commanders, who being arrived in the iſland Lemnas, pertaining & Dying 
Thracia, and ſeized with an extreme thirſt, met Hypſipyle, carving in her arts 

the child Opheltes, ſon of Lycurgus. (prieſt of Jupiter) and Euridice, whom being Wl 
a native of that country they intreated to ſhew them where to get lome wa, 

Whereupon the in haſte, yet fearful of laying the child on the ground, as " 4 That 
bidden by the oracle, before he could walk, ſet him naked on the grals by ane inſep, 
of wild parſley near a fountain, where a ſerpent lying perdue, ſuddenly wound? Bl The 
ſelf about the childs neck and throttled him, while ſhe was gone to draw de, Fre cre 


The commanders being appriſed of this accident, killed the ſerpent, and to = Wory of 
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ic father, inſtituted in honour of his ſon ſo ſuddenly loft the aforeſaid games, to 
de held every third year: wherefore originally only foldiers and their deſcendants 
ere admitted to them, though in proceſs of time they were free for every perſon. 
Tleagnes in his Memoirs of Ægina, Book 4. chap. 13. relates, that Hp/ipyle Hed from 
mos to Nemea, on account of a combination among the women to kill the men, 

only out of jealouſy, becauſe by the inſtigation of Venus, highly incenſed againſt 
em, they had to do with other women. Accordingly they all put their de- 
Won in practice, except Hypfipyle, who endeavoured to fave her father's lite by 
Piding him in a baker's trough. (This happened ſoon after the departure of the 
r0nauts, and their arrival in this iſland) But being diſcovered, they flung him 
Si: the trough into the ſea and condemned Hyp/ipyle to die for not agreeing to 
Fhcir general reſolution. She hearing this made her eſcape, but in her flight, 
vas taken by pirates and fold for a ſlave to Lycurgus, whoſe wife Euridice, de- 


ns 
it Wiring ſhe might be put to death for the misfortune of her child, ſhe hid herſelf in 
ed remote and ſolitary place; where being diſcovered by the ſooth- ſayer Amphiaraus, 


Fo the two ſons of Euridice, Thoas and Eunoenus, who made diligent ſearch after 
ter, the was through their interceſſion, and the commanders teſtimony of her 
nocence, pardoned and re-admitted into favour. Others will have it that Her- 
ues inflituted theſe games, on having killed in the wood Nemza a terrible lion, 
no devoured all before him and laid the country waſte. Some ſay they were ſet 
p in honour and memory of Arckemorus ; but that Herewtes after having ſlain the 
near lion, with whoſe ſkin he covered his head and body, broughth them un- 
er a regulation, and dedicated them to Jupiter; appointing their ſolemnization 
d be every three years, on the 12th day of the month. called by the. Corinthians, 
ane mot, and by the Athenians Boedromios anſwering to our month of Auguſt: and 
e rather, as Theſeus had in that month happily vanquiſhed the Amazons, But 
ers are of opinion that it was done in memory of Opheltes, who by his own death 
elaged the fate of the Lacedemonians, at war with the Thebans. Yet ſome think 
at this was another Opheltes, fon of Euplietas and Crevſa, who being laid on the 
round by his nurſe, while ſhe went to ſhew ſome commanders a fountain, was 
lled by a ſerpent. 

The Nemæan games were therefore inſtituted in memory and conſolation of 
Peugus, Euridice, and Opheltes, and the judges who determined the prizes, were 
pefled in black and mourning garments, For Opheltes was afterwards called Ar- 
Nori, becauſe Amphiaraus had at his birth preſaged him an early and untime- 


nce death. Archo ſignifying in Greek begining, and Moros death; as if they ſaid 
Dying ſhortly after his birth:“ in which ſenſe ſpeaks the poet, 

1ms 

1 &«& Naſcente; morimur, finiſque ab origine pendet; 


bat is, « We begin dying from our births, and our beginnings and ends have 

inſeparable union.” : 

he excerciſes in theſe games were the ſame as in others: but the victors 

W< crowned with green parfley, moſtly uſed in funerals, to perpetuate the me- 
ory of Archemorys. Whether the Greek Selinon, with us common parſley end 

the 
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the petroſelinon, or ſtone parſley be the ſame, let the botaniſts determine. Originally 
the victors were crowned with garlands of olives ; but after the defeat fe 
Medes they began to be preſented with one of wild parſley, in memory of gg 
who were ſlain in that bloody battle: and after this regulation, the faid herb, in. 
ſtead of crowning the head on occafions of joyful mectings, ſerved only in times 
of ſorrow and mourning. For, ICC rding to the Greek tay ing, this herb iS vi ' 
earthy, as ſpreading a long tin e over the ground, and often bearing to be dug up 
in order to get a deeeper root. The {cod of it alſo on fowing,, is longer than others 
in coming up; wherefore it was necglary, that the mortal Greek Oplel:es, atter. 


- 


wards (as we have faid) called 4h * {h-uld be crowned with carthly hunour, 
For of the four principal games which we handle in this chapter, two aCconing 
to the poet Archias, are ſacred to mortals, and the others to duoities: the mort; 
are Archemorus and Melicerta, whois alſo called Palæmou; and the gots ore In. 
ter and Apollo. The wild parſſev is not without reaſon appropriated to thel 
games; becauſe ſome think it ſprung from the blood of the chiid, Killed by the Pl 
ſerpent ; yet this contradicts thoſe who fav, that Hypſipyle laid the chil on tis tl 
plant; which therefore was already known at that time. We ſhall wow proceed er er 
to the Ithmian games. ute t 

This ſolemnity was performed at night in the Vhmus of Corinth, parting Mu Wil he Cu 
from the continent of Greece ; and had rather the face of a ſacrifice and its myferie wr 
than of a feſtival. It was inſtituted by Siſyphus fon of Malus, on his findin thee Me 
on the ground, the dead body of his kinſman Mel ca /a. The 

Plutarch writes, that Theſeus, after having killed the buil of Minos, and performed Preath 


other great exploits, errected a pillar in the Humus of Peloponneſus, where in im Jurhc 
tation of Hercules, who conſecrated the Olympic games to Jupiter, he inftitute ually 
the Iſthmian in honour of Neptune. * 

Yet according to Pauſanias and others, theſe games were not ſet up for es 
reaſon, but in femembrance of Melicerta's dead body found there unburied; cir el 
touching which there goes this ſtory : Learchus and Melicerta were the ſons 0 er a 


. * , . " ] 2 | 
Athamas and Ino. Athamas made raging mad by Tifiphone at Funs's command mes 


attempted to kill his wife inſtead of a wild beaſt, tearing the young Learcies ol = . 
of her arms, beat out his brains againſt the ſtones. Ino affrighted hereat, eithe We 
through ſorrow, or the influence of Tj/iphone's poiſoned ſerpents, berook herlelt gar 
with the other child Mclicerta to the mountains Geranes, fituated between Mega The 


and Corinth. But ſhe finally alſo veilding to rage, caſt herſelf with the ch = 
Ihree ( 
OYnec 
dr his 
S firſt 
the 4 
The « 
ber viſ 


from the rock Maluris into the ſea; where ſhe was metamorphoſed into 0 
nymph, and called Leucetha, and he into a fea god, under the name ot her 
The dead body of Meiiceria being afterwards brought on ſhore by ys” 
Seh pluus king of Crrinth, who was his uncle, commanded him to be buried 5 
I/thmus, and a circus to be there erected for the celebration of the #174 
games. | Ae R 712 into tbe 

But the poet Aachias ſays, that on Ino's flinging herſelf with Mellcerla i * 
ſea, a dolphin landed their bodies on the *chenuntian ſhore, where 4% e 


>= _ : . 1 7700 * 20d ; dges ( 
and Lonacinus took them up and brougnt them to Siſyphus King of 0? * Þd elar | 
= 


323 obo 
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then they were deified, ſhe by the name of Leucot lea, which in Greek fignifies the 
white goddeſs, and he by that of Palæmon. 

Leucotha, called by the Latins Matuta, is day-break ; and Palemon, or Portunus, 
he vehemence of ſtorms and billows ; for pallein, in Greek, ſignifies to toſs, move, 
and puſh violently againſt each other; whence comes the name of Palemon : he 
as the ſon of Matuta, or Morning ; becauſe the winds commonly begin to ariſe 
ith day-break. 

Others tell us, that Melicerta's dead body being caſt on the ſhore of the Ius, 
and lying unburied, it cauſed a great plague ; and that, on conſulting the oracle, 
touching the cauſe of the infection, anſwer was made, that Melicerta ought to have 
þ magnificent funeral, and ſolemn races and games ſhould be appointed to his ho- 
Pour and memory. The Corinthians obeyed, and the body was accordingly taken 

p by Amphimacus and Donacinus, and in an honourable manner buried in the place 
aforeſaid ; and the games and funeral rites being inſtituted, the plague ceaſed ; 
Put afterwards it broke out afreſh on their omiſſion of the ſolemnity; wherefore, in 
Inis their utmoſt diſtreſs, the people, re-conſulting the oracle, were told they muſt 
For ever celebrate the games they had begun in memory of Melicerta, and diſtri- 
ute the rewards to the victors. But Muſzus, deſcribing theſe games, ſays, that 
de cuſtom was to perform, every five years, two ſorts of games and races in the 
? * one in honour of Neptune, near his temple; and the other in memory of 
Nelicerta. 

The prize in the J/thmian games, was originally a crown of parſley, elegantly 
reathed ; but afterwards, a garland of pine-leaves, on account of their neigh- 

ourhood and agreement with the ſeas. Befides theſe crowns, the victors were 
lually preſented on their return, with a palm-branch, as Pauſanias ſays. More- 
rer, the conquerors at ſuch times were ſo much honoured, as to be met by their 
llow-citizens, and brought ſome miles upon their ſhoulders, They made not 

eir entrance through the common gates, like other people, but triumphantly 

cr a ſtately bridge or paſſage, made over the walls for that purpoſe, and their 

ames were Cut on pillars ſet up in the public places of the town, to perpetuate 

der memories, | 

We ſhall, to conclude this chapter, ſubjoin a ſhort deſcription of ſome particu- 

r garlands or crowns, ſacred to the heatheniſh deities. 

The Pheonicians, as Euſebius teſtifies, honoured and worſhipped the herbs and 

ants, The Greeks in imitation of them, rendered almoſt the ſame duties, not 

ly to trees, but alſo to herbs and flowers: theſe maintained that the Charities, or 

bree Graces were the very crowners of Pandora. Pherecydes ſays, that Saturn was 

oned before any others: yet, according to Diodarus, Jupiter claims this honour 

his conqueſt over the giants: but, not to pretermit the Agyptian monuments, 

firſt crowned herſelf with green ſprigs and ears of corn; of which, according 

1 the Egyptian writer, Leon, the was the inventor. 

5 The oak and its fruit, as Apollodorus writes, were ſacred to the goddeſs Rhea, 
2ry1ſe called the Earth, that mortals who proceed from it, might wear the 
I "pes 0¹ _ univerſal mother: the ſame tree was alſo peculiar to iter, the 
god. 
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The pine and its fruit were conſecrated to the _ Oybele, whom the mn. 
cients believed to be the mother of all things; becauſe ſhe, carefully containing the 
ſeed originally given her, does by the warmth of the ſun yearly bring forth ney 
ſhoots. The pine-apple in its ſhape, alſo reſembles a riſing flame, and keep i 
ſeed in ſmall and ſeparate cells, which by the earth's heat, in time ſprings up 2nd 
grows. We likewiſe ſee a certain medal, with the head of Cybele on one fide, and 
a ſmall garland of pine-twigs on the other, and inſcribed EMTPNAINN, i., 
thoſe of Smyrna. The Arcadians believing Pan to be the god of the univerſe, d. 
dicated the pine-apple to him alſo. | 

Saturn, Jupiter, Apollo and Æſculapius were crowned with laurel ; Saturn 1 th 
god of triumphs; Jupiter, for his victory over the giants; Apollo, for the love of 


Dapline, metamorphoſed into that tree; though before, the palm was ſacred u N 
him, on his killing the Delphic dragon; but Aſculapius wears it for no other rx Wi. , 

ſon, than that it is uſeful for ſeveral remedies. = 
The ancient Romans, on their nonæ caproting, or feſtivals kept monthly, in hong * 
of Juno, crowned that goddeſs with fig - leaves, as a memorial of the city of Ry T] 
(reduced to the utmofl extremity by the Gauls, who demanded of the ſenate ſers mote 
ral noble virgins as hoſtages) regaining its freedom by the contrivance of theri- una 
gin Philotis, who ſhewing the Romans how to ſlide down from the walls, br tt ear 
branches of a fig-tree growing thereon, and ſacred to Juno, gave them an oppo: Wi, be 
tunity of falling on the enemy when drunk and afleep (which ſhe had cunningy d he] 
inticed them to) and by a great ſlaughter, to obtain a compleat victory overthen. Wii; e 
The pomegranate was conſecrated to Juno, by the people of Mycene. The down 
lilly is alfo ſacred to her, and therefore called Flos Junonius, or, according to ſont Gon 
Hos regalis; not ſo much out of reſpect to the queen or goddeſs, but becauſe thx * 
flower almoſt ſurpaſſes all others in height. vhs 
Minerva who is ſaid to be a virgin, rightfully laid claim to the olive-tree, whit * 
affects purity and chaſtity, as well as ſhe. | o th 
I find: no trees particularly ſacred to Mars; but it is notorious that the he t ag 
commonly called dog's graſs is appropriated to him. 5 anc; 
They who are converſant with poets, know that the myrtle-tree ſignifies cel: The 
and a mind richly endowed. The ancients ſay that tree ſurpaſſes all others in te 6 
der and beautiful leaves, and their continual greenneſs and ſmell, which rec int. 
mends it to Venus, the moſt beautiful, moſt tender, and moſt perfect of toe git y, a 
defles. In old times, men on feſtival days uſed to put into each others h the 
branches of this tree as tokens of joy, and that they ſhould join in chorus: 4 n 
Horace ſays that in Lent- time, when the earth by her variety of flowers lens" th it 
rejoice, we ought to adorn our heads with wreaths of myrtle. The apple- re The 
nifying love, is alſo ſacred to Venus; and the ears of corn to Ceres. : i; 
The ivy dedicated to Bacchus, was in great eſteem among the Ap, for be e. fe 
always green and not ſhedding its leaves till after harveſt : they moſtly uſed 1 If t. 
garlands, and the kind bearing black- berries was eſpecially conſecrated to es > hif 
who by that people is called Oſiris, and from whence this green alſo boron” ev. 
name; for they called it Chengfiris, i. e. the plant of Ofiris : and Dionyſius, g's : 7 
| e. 


likewiſe the name of Bacchus) having carried his victories into India, buk 


Wh 


* * 
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Ns Ny/a, a large town, and planted it round with ivy to perpetuate his memory : this 
the Sant is ſacred to Bacchus, either becauſe he as well as Phebus is always repreſented 


youthful ; or that the tongue and ſpirits of father Liber are tied up, as the ivy 
atches hold of any thing that it comes at: for though Horace ſays, ** That the 
irunkard is in his cups | A from all care, even the greateſt poverty, yet it is as 
rue, that the liquor captivates the ſenſes, taking away all power of judging. The 
Eme plant is likewiſe an emblem of age, not only for its growing moſtly 
Pear old trees, buildings and ruins, but alſo as wine which is old and worked off, 
Bs highly eſteemed : wherefore Pindarus as well as Horace moſtly extols it. The 
ine was alſo ſacred to Bacchus ; accordingly he is often repreſented crowned with 
ſhe twigs thereof: though after his conqueſt of India, he likewiſe wore laurel ; for 
due, as well as Saturn, is accounted the god of triumphs. The vine was alſo pecu- 
Wiar to Rhea : and the crown of its twigs which adorns the head of Hecate, implies 
Paly the ſubtilties and ſnares which father Faunus, by the operations of wine (lead- 
W men to extravagance) laid for his daughter. | 

Ihe cypreſs is ſacred to Pluto, god of hell, and of the ſprigs and leaves of it the 
Wncients made garlands. It is reckoned a mournful tree and proper for places of 
purial, becauſe, when once cut, it ſhoots no more. Its branches, ſet in the ground 
jear tombs, or carved on them, fignify that the deceaſed endeavoured by prayers, 


2 


p be reconciled to the infernal gods: wherefore Horace ſays, ** Men are attended 
102 bell by no other tree than the unhappy and hateful cypreſs. Pluto's crown 1s 
= Wllo compoſed of the herb adianthum, otherwiſe called capilli veneris. Some have 
whit 


owned him with Narciſſus flowers and their leaves; a flower proper for deceaſed 
rſons, on account of the unh ippy end of the youth who was transformed into it: 
Wherefore Phurnutus ſays, that the helliſh furies, Aecto, Tifiphone and Megæra, h:d 
Wirlands of the ſame flower about their heads, as ſervants and executioners of the 
Wm mands of Pluto, The pine-tree has much agreement with the cyprels, it being 
Jo the emblem of death; for, when once cut, like the cypreſs, it never ſhoots 
t again 3 wherefore, and for its bitterneſs and ſharpneſs, the pine-apple, both 
ancient and modern acceptation, ſigniſies death. 
$ The double- coloured poplar was tacred to Hercules; becauſe naturaliſts, by this 
ro and the two colours of that tree, imply the two different times which ſu- 
rintend and govern all things; for one of the colours being white, ſignifies the 
BY, and the other which is dark, the night. Some have alſo ranked the poplar 
the number of unhappy trees; for, in the iſle of Rhodes, the funeral games in 


| . * of 7lepolemus were celebrated, and the performers of them crowned 

Ms the it. 

e lg The peach-tree was ſacred to Jfs and to Harpocrates; the plane- tree to the 
5 11; and a garland of flowers to Ariadne. The bacchanals, in celebrating the 
bers e-teaſt of Bacchus, were coited with greens. 

ts If the curious reader defires further information in this point, he may conſult 

1a e hiſtories of Claudius Saturninus, wherein he will find the origin, cauſes, qualities, 

1 every thing elſe relating thereto, in ſuch manner as to oblerve, that there are 


beautiful flowers, green branches, leaves, roots, &c. but what are peculiar to 
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head of ſome perion or other. 


br 

CHAP. VII. Of the Military Dreſſes and Arms of ſeveral Naim | 
particularly of the Greeks and Romans. 12 

tue 

T HE diſtinction of nations cannot be well repreſented without due regard j; wic 
their warlike accoutrements, dreſſes and manners. It is certain, that mur met 
painters have been herein very deficient, as appears by their works, who on berg ima 
confideration and greater experience, have afterwards corrected their errors. h dret 
I mean not, by expofing the miſtakes of other men to palliate my own; hae cow 
had my faults as well, and perhaps greater than they; I am ſenfible, that er» MR ofte 
in my very beſt time, I was not free from ſome great blunders, which to this di gene 
I am concerned for, and which, though I might conceal, I nevertheleſs lay open ſand 
the courſe of this work: and fince I am ſpeaking of miſtakes, I ſhall here - by t 
ferve ſome, as neceſſary to this chapter. dagę 
Tefta, in a print of the dragging of Hector's body, repreſents Achilles, thong: I 
Greek, with a Roman head- piece, which he poſſibly did to keep the light together Years 


and to preſerve the face: he alſo exhibits both thoſe heroes naked; and A. baftat 


without arms: the ſword in his hand makes him look more like a gladiator, the aged, 
a general, and the ſcabbard by his fide has no tie or girdle about his body. Her It 
can he uſe the ſword, when with one hand he holds the reins of the horſs! ſword 
Theſe things are very improper and unnatural : but perhaps his inducement nz, gular 
that he might ſhew the beautiful body of the hero with greater advantage, I bons. 
the laſt place, the town walls appear fo low as to be eafily reached over. Th 
Porſſin likewiſe, in the print of the death of Germanicus, has intermixed C fitter f 
with Roman helmets. Let it not be thought, that we are unjuſt to the merits d reach 
ſuch great maſters, by ſo nice an examen of their performances, ſince my purps buckle 
herein is only by ſhewing other mens faults, to correct our own. But | am 289 diamet 
ling to ſhew mine, as they occur to my memory: witnefs, my Exrus receiving ©! than th 
arms of Venus, where I have alſo made a Roman helmet: and my father, in bis were, t 
preſentation of Seneca, introduces one of Nero's captains ſtanding by him, nit and he; 
Greek head-piece, Now, art allows not ſuch liberties either in military furni breadt] 
or any thing elſe. Each nation has its particular dreſs, manners and cuſtor Way int 
How ean we exhibit an Ægyptian proſpect, without ſhewing ſome tokens ot and an 
country; as palm- trees, pyramids and people dreſſed in the Apyptian mods | The 
Wherefore let me recommend care to every perſon, and that they do not build . e ule 
much on other mens works. It is better to be nice than negligent, Let us! name) 
derſtand a thing never ſo well, we may yet err through haſte or careleſinels. None 
Thinking it preſumptuous to enumerate all the particulars of the militar! c. 3 
der of the ancients. as being largely handled by ſeveral authors; we ſhall there!% Jet we 1 
according to our ſmall ability, and for the ſervice of curious artiſts, 9 * L : 
except t 
7 Ao had 
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briefly on ſome of the principal matters relating to their arms, believing the re- 
ſidue will follow in the courſe of their practice. I ſhall begin with the Greeks. 

The Greek foot were divided into two ſorts, pikemen or heavy:armed, and 
E archers or light- armed. The pikemen uſed a buckler, a ſort of boots, a pike 
twenty or twenty-four feet in length, and a ſword : the ſtouteſt had for defence, a 
Macedonian round ſhield of four feet diameter. The archers bore bucklers of 
| wicker, bows, ſhort pikes and flings : they wore long hair and beards, and hel- 
mets or head-pieces ſomewhat projecting over the face, handſomely wrought with 
E imagery or foliage, ſet off with plumes and other elegant ornaments : their military 
E drefles always excelled in variety and elegance: their coats of armour reached 
don to the knees, cut out on the ſhoulders and below, into ſtraps which were 
often adorned with lions-hends: ſome inſtead of ſtraps, had twiſted fringes. The 

generals and nobility wore buſkins of young lions or tigers-ſkins; or elſe neat 
ſandals: but the inferior ſort had plain ſandals with ſtrings : their ſwords hung by 
br their left fide by a ſmall hook on the girdle, and on their right fide was a 
dagger. 
la the Roman military order, the young men between ſeventeen and twenty-five 
years of age were appointed for velites, or ſwift footmen or light-armed ; the 
kaſtati, tor darters or pikemen ; ſuch as were in their prime, for principes; and the 
aged, for !riari. 

The Velites wore a ſmall buckler of a foot and a half long, an head-piece, a 
ſword and a lance three feet long, and a thumb thick, armed with a ſharp trian- 
gular pointed ſteel or head, of a foot in length: fome carried ſlings; others, 
boss. 

The haftati and principes wore a ſhort coat of armour, that they might be the 
fitter for march and the management of all ſorts of arms; they had long breeches, 
reaching half-way the legs, and cloſe at the knees, and helmet, and a large oval 
buckler twa feet and an half in the tranſverſe, and four or five feet in the conjugate 
diameter: they were girt with ſwords on both ſides; that on the left much longer 
taan the other, which, like a dagger, was but a ſpan long. Their other weapons 
were, two darts or wooden ſtaves; one thia like an arrow, and three cubits long, 
and headed with iron; and the other of the ſame length, and as thick as the 
breadth of the hand, with a pointed iron head as long as the ſtaff, and let halt- 
way into the wood, and beſet with hooks : this iron next the wood, was a finger 
and an half in thikneſs. 

The triarii bore the fame arms as the principes, except that inſtead of the darts, 
they uſed pikes, formerly carried by the haftati, (and from whence they took their 
name) who left them for the darts. The richeſt armed themfelves with com- 
modious body- coats inſtead of breaſt- pieces. The Romans generally wore ſhort 
bair, with ſhaved chins, but the hair growing on each fide of their cheeks : 
yet we muſt obſerve, that Scipio was the only perſon among them who had long 
hair. The Roman helmets ctoſing with the forehead, were made either of dou- 
ble leather, iron or braſs, and creſted on top, like the Greeks, but lefs ſumptuous ; 
Preept thoſe of the generals and other commanders, which were plumed. Some 
h had winged helmets, and on the creſt, a ſnake or dragon or an cagle's head. 
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We find likewiſe, that the ancient Romans, in their marches, carried a fa, 2 pe 
baſket, a ſpade, an axe, a bridle, a fickle, and provifion for three days, The gre 
Herculani of the old troops, and the Joviniani, or, according to Vegetius, Joxi, wo 
ani, were two ſelect Roman legions confiſting, of fix thouſand men each, and wit 
ſerving in Selavonia, to whom the emperor Diocletianus, who cauſed himſelf to be oo 
ſtiled Jupiter, and Maximinianus Hercules, after they had gained im the imperia 
dignity, gave that name in preference to all other legions for their valour, Theſe, * 
beſides their large ſwords and oblong ſhields, had darts, the infides wher-of were . P 
run with lead, and called Manorbarbuli, which for their heavineſs forwards, but 
the could caſt with ſuch force and certainty, that, before they uſed arrows and the 
ſwords, they ſo galled the enemy and their horſes, as to gain the emperors levera ref 
great battles. Dope 
The Roman horſe wore an helmet and breaſt- piece like the foot, had a erat his 
ſhield by the horſe's fide, a long ſword on their right fide, a javelin in their hand, aud 
and in their quivers three or more arrows broad- ironed, yet ſharp pointed, ad , 
not inferior to the javelins. The enſigns, both of foot and horſe wore lions ſkins AM . ö 
over their military dreſſes, and the trumpets the ſame, fave that the two fore. 
paws of the ſkins were by theſe latter, tied under their chins, ſerving them w WW bete 
for cloaks. Theſe ſkins were not merely fleaed with the hair on, but alſo fitted rt amt 
ſervice, and underneath either fringed or elegantly cut out. nil 
The Numidians and Cretians under Roman command and aiding them on hork- ſeen 


back, as need required, were armed with bov's and arrows, and alſo with ſlings 
wherewith they dexterouſly flung ſtones. Pliny writes, that even the ſcorpio(: 
machine of war) with which anciently they uſed to throw large ſtones and timbers, 
was the invention of the Cretians. 

The Ligurians, who for a long time valiantly kept the Romans at bay, were well 
diſciplined ſoldies; armed with a breaſt-piece, an helmet, a ſhield, and in: 
cloſe dreſs. They were alſo very expert in throwing the javelin. 

The Sqthians, a barbarous people and horſemen, wore creſted helmets pointed 
on top ; they carried bows, daggers and battle-axes. 

The Scythian women, called Amazons, oftentimes, appeared in a combat, 
Vincentius ſays, in antique ſilver helmets and breaſt- pieces, becauſe their country 
abounded with that metal. But according to the ancient memoirs, their military 
drefſes were only adorned with ſerpents ſkins wrought in filver. They had the 
leſt breaſt bare, but the right, which was ſcared, that they might with great! 
caſe uſe the bow and caſt the dart, covered like the reſt of their bodies. Ther 
garment buttoned below, reached not quite to their knees. Their defence us! 
target or large round ſhied cut holow at one of the extremities into the form of two 
conjoined creſcents, having a part in the middle for covering and guarding the 
arm and hand. One of theſe cuts ſerved for managing the lance and the other 
look through. They likewiſe carried axes and hammers. 

The Geths, together with the great Attila, deſcended from the Scythian, "tt 
armed with bows, arrows, long and ſtrong ſpears or lances, ſhields and helmets. 
The horſemen full armoured and carrying ſtrong lances, hammers and clubs 


would leap on their horſes without the hel p of the ſtirrup or other advantage, f 
Pech 
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cially on ſmooth ice, or on ſnowy ground, where they generally fought their 
reateſt battles. Sometimes, as need required, and in the heat of battle they 
would in full gallop throw themſelves on another horſe, turning and winding 
| with incredible ſwiftneſs, even catching up a lance from the ground, &c. An 
| evidence what great warriors theſe people formerly were. : 
The Perſians and Spartans were very much alike in dreſs, except in their head 
ornaments. The former wore turbans, and the latter caps like a night- cap, yet 
5 pointed on top and curling forwards; or elſe iron head- pieces, like the Romans, 
| but plain and without a creſt, They had long hair and their beards almoſt hid 
G, meir ears. On the other hand, the Perſians thaved both head and face. Their 
E reſtment girt about the middle, reached below the knees: they wore alſo long 
open breeches and wide ſtockings and ſhoes. They uſed ſcaled arms, round 
E fhiclds, greaves or ſhin-armour, ſcimitars hung on the right thigh, crols the body 
aud the dagger on the ſame fide, but at the girdle, At their back was the 
E quiver. | 
* . the laſt king of Perſia, was commonly arrayed in a rich purple mantle 
intermixed with white ſtripes, faſtened on each ſhoulder with precious ſtones, and 
before with a gold chain or hook. His coat of armour wrought with gold, was 
E cmbroidercd on the breaſt with three golden eagles, having ſpread wings and 
{ tails and bills turning towards each other, and between the wings and tails were 
ſcen the following letters, NIKHTIKQTATOZ, fignitying, Always Con- 
queror. At his golden girdle, girt looſely and womaniſh, hung a ſcimitar, the 
ſcabbard whereot was beſet with precious ſtones. 
| The Dacians wore gowns hanging down to the heels and open on the fides, and 
over them a coat of mail which reached to the middle. Their helmets fat cloſe 
about the head and ran up to a point. Their arms were bows and arrows, dag- 
| ger and javelins; and their horſes wholly guarded, except the eyes, with ſcaled 
= coverings. 
= The TER Medes and Aſſyrians were guarded like the Perſians, ſave that the 
# Parthians wore long coats of mail covering both man and horſe, and the Aſſyrians 
braſs head- pieces. 
F The Phrygians and Armedians uſed helmets, ſhort ſpears, javelins and daggers, 
$ wearing wide ſtockings and ſhoes like the Perſians. 
The Carthaginians were as elegant and magnificent in arms as the Perſians, 
The Macedonians and their neighbours differed little in their dreſs and arms from 
the Greeks, And, 
The Romans and Trojans the ſame. 
The Lacedemonians firſt began to carry a ſhield, ſword and axe. 
The people of Caria were the firſt who ſerved for pay, carried ſhields, bore 
armour, and had plumes or feathers on their helmets. 
Ide Thracians wore head-pieces of fox ſkins, coats of armour, party- coloured 
Ireſſes, and ſtockings of ſkins, Their weapons were darts, round ſhields and 
aggers. : 
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The Athiopean horſe wers guarded with an helmet, coat of armour reachin 
half way the thighs, powdered, with iron eyes and proof againſt cuts and Puſhes 
Their arms were a round ſhield, a lance, a ſcimitar, and clubs plated with ine, 
Thoſe who had no helmets wore long and hairy or woolly red caps, like the Ma 
malukes in Zgypt. The foot to ſtrike terror in their enemies, wore ſkins of lions 
tigers, leopards, and other wild beaſts ; and had for weapons large, bows, pikes 
arrows, and ſlings. he emperor himſelf wore a coſtly filver diadem about his 


head, and carried in his hand a filver crucifix, He was drefled in gold ſtuff full 
pleated over a filk ſhirt with large ducal ſleeves, and from his middle hung a 
gold ſtuff. His body guards, covering their heads 


looſe garment of filk and 
and ſhoulders with beaſts ſkins, czrried a ſword, a dagger, and a juvelin, 


The Indians were cloathed in wood, and had bows of reeds, and arrows a yard 


and a half long tipped with iron, 
The Arabians wore girt coats, and uſed crooked but handy bows, 
The Lybians were dreſſed in leather, and had burnt javelins. 
The #zyptians bore a ſhield and broad ſword. 
The inhabitants of the Baleares, now Majorca, Minorca, &c. had ſlings. 
The #tolians, lances and javelins. 


The Swvitzers from ancient times were good ſoldiers, as appears by their conteſt; 


with Julius Cæſar, uſed large and long ſhields for defence. Their arms were 


ſtrong ſpears, pikes, and clubs, | 
The Gauls carried large ſhields and long ſwords. 


The people of the territory of Abruzzo, anciently called Samnites, were good 


horſc-men and darters. | 


The inhabitants of Marchia Anconitana, anciently ſtiled by the Romans, Arm 
Picenus, or country of wood-peckers, were likewiſe good ſoldiers, and bore a 


ſhield, a pike, an helmet-and ſword, 
Thus I think to have made ſome proviſion 


barians. Vitruvius alſo has written a treatiſe of the Roman military excrciſe, 
Homer in his Iliad ſpeaking of fights wherein ſome had gold, braſs, and ſtcel ar 
mour ſays, He puſhed him in the belly, but pierced not his armour.” And in 
another paſſage, © He dealt him ſuch a blow on his ſteel-breaſt as to make it ſirike 
fire and reſound. Now if it be aſked what fort of armour this muſt have been, 
of maſſy gold and other metal; and whether it could be poſſible for any perſon 
to move, bend, and turn, in ſuch armour as ſhewed the muſcles and limbs fat 
cloſe to the body? I anſwer they could not, and that the notion of their having 
been thus is wrong. I think thoſe are alſo out of the way who ſuppoſe they are 10 
repreſented for the ſake of decorum, and that this is reaſon enough, without con- 
ſidering whether it be poſſible or not; fince other reaſons may be aſſigned, which 
can give better ſatisfaction without forcing nature. For my part, I believe that 
the arms and their uſe were anciently as now, and the coats of armour were like 


our buff coats, made of leather. They may poſſibly have been ſo contrived r : 
e 


for further enquiry, that artiſts 
may not be at a loſs. He who wants more information can read Virgil, Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, Vegetius, Polybius, and Herodotus Hallicarnaſſus ; which laſt, in the lite ot 
Xerxes, lays down all the particulars relating to each people and all forts of bar- 
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new the muſcling; but granting it, they muſt be much fitter for uſe than if of | 
ſteel or ſolid gold. Wherefore I cannot but think they were made of leather, 
and of all ſorts of colours, wrought or embroidered with filver or gold, even 
covered over with gold like our gilt leather, and ſet off with ſcales, foilage, and 
other ſuch ornaments, I remember to have read, in my youth, in a certain 
ancient Latin treatiſe yet extant, dedicated to the emperors Tleodgſius and Valenti- 
man, and entitled, The great Number of the Roman Forces ;” that the Roman ar- 
mours, breaſt-pieces or military coats (as there called) were lined with wool, 
and covered with the ſkins of wolves, lions, and other wild beaſts of Libya. Ne- 
vertheleſs, to ſupport the opinion of the poets, I add, that they had gold, braſs, and 
ſteel breaſt and belly-pieces faſtened with ſmall hooks and buckles on the ſhoulders 
and ſides, to ward off blows ; but they were plain without muſcling ; and not put on 
but in times of preparation for battle. Wherefore they are much to blame who 
introduce ſuch accoutrements on every occaſion ; as for inſtance, Scipio in his tent 
Þ with the young bride, and fitting in full armour ; or Alexander with Roxana, Nual- 
do courting Armida ; and other ſuch occurrences, 


ICHAP. VIII. Of the Origin of the ſeveral Enſigus and Shields and 
their Devices, for diſtinction of Nations and particular Perſons, 


I being in painting abſolutely neceſſary, firſt to diſtinguiſn the nations, and 
next the perſonages among them of high and leſſer degree, by tokens either 
deviſed by themſelves, or appropriated by others; I think proper to handle this 
point largely, in order to ſhew the greatneſs of the Roman power, and the many 
foreign troops entertained in their ſervice : I ſay both painters and ſtatuaries, ei- 
ppectally the latter, ought to be acquainted with theſe things, that in repreſenting 
either a particular nation or hero, they may on their ſhields, exhibit the proper 
Wadges of dictinction whereby to be preſently known by perſons converſant in an- 
Wiquities, This knowledge is as neceſſary for hiſtory painters, ſince hiſtories fre- 
quently make mention of a congreſs of ſeveral nations and their heroes in one 
Place, without deſcribing their arms and banners; a point which coſt me 
much trouble to gain, but proved of greater advantage in the uſes I made 

. hereof, and which I introduce here as having ſome relation to the preceding 
Fbhapter. 

On conſulting hiſtories, I find the ancients inſtead of banners, made uſe of a 
Pundle of arrows or boughs and greens tied together, which they called mani- 
Pulus, or an handful, and the enfign bearers, manipularii. Titus Livius the 
Rice Roman hiſtorian and antiquary, tells us that Romulus, having by accident ap- 
eaſed a tumult with few people, from that time repreſented it in the enfigns and 
Ins by a wiſp of hay; cauſing this token, as an happy one, to be born be- 
Pre him in the enſuing wars. The Romans afterwards painted on their enfigns 
4 OOo o and 
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and ſtandards ſmall red flames, in token of ſucceſs ; as in the battle with the * 
bines near Eretum, where the arms of the former appeared by night as if on fire, 
without being damaged. Thus the ſtandards and enfigns of the legions, by the 
fight whereof the ſoldiers knew the wills of their generals, were from time to tim 
augmented. They had alſo at different times, divers other tokens ; as open right 
hands, the image of their emperors in filver or gold or gilt; and ſometimes there 
hung under them a ſmall pendant, having the general, or peoples motto, 
S. P. Q. R. They likewiſe bore in their banners, the repreſentation of 
wolves, minotaurs, wild boars, horſes, bulls, and dragons, till at laſt they fu. 
ed on the eagle for the chief field ſtandard. The Romans uſed the wolf, minotaur, 
wild boar, horſe, bull, and dragon, for the following reaſons ; the wolf, partly 
as he was ſacred to Mars the god of war, and partly becauſe his penetration is 
ſo great, that he can ſee as well by night as by day: whereby they meant that a 
prudent general ought always to be on his guard, ſo as not to be ſurpriſed by 
the ſtratagems of the enemy. By the minotaur ſays Yegetias, they fignitied, tha 
as this beaſt kept himſelf in the moſt hidden part of the labyrinth, fo the deſigns 
of a general ought to be kept ſecret. The wild boar, becauſe no peace or cell 
tion of arms was made without it. Vide our gth Book, page, 380. treating 
of the offerings. The horſe as being of great account among the Romans, and the 
proper ſign of war. The bull becauſe the ancient Romans pretended, that the 
word Italia was derived from Ttala, which now-a-days ſignifies a calf or bull. The 
dragon they commonly painted on the banners of the foot, and each century hat 
one; whence the bearer of it according to Vegetius, was called dragonarius, n- 
mianus Mercellinus tells us the manner of carrying it. They tied, ſays he, u 
the tops of their gilt pikes, which were gold fringed and beſet with pearls and 
precious ſtones, dragons made of woven ſtuff and hollow within, which a 


being advanced in the air, opened thei frightful mouths, and made a grumbling trianp 
noiſe as if full of wrath and fury; bentling and moving their tails with the wind.” eagles 
Of which Claudianus ſpeaks : ** Et ceſſante vento multi taucere dracones.” i. e. Ti: be. 
dragons were all filent when the wind abated. This enſign according to . brigh 
anus aforeſaid, was of a reddiſh purple. The eagle ſurpaſſing all other birds token 
courage and boldneſs, is not improperly called the Roman eagle; for to what co: be {1 
ner of the known world has he not extended the Roman dominion ? What refiltg Bp aving 
nation has not felt the effect of their deliberations, and the valour wherenm Wl pomp 


they put them in execution? And yet I know from hiſtory, that the eagle wan 
uſe long before among the Perfians : for Cyrus the founder of that monarchy, hu 
according to Xenophon, a golden eagle with ſpread wings on a long pike, 2s if 
would fly over the univerſe ; which cuſtom his ſuceſſors retained as a royal token. N 
a conſent of the ſoothſayers, all nations anciently aſcribed to this bird, the honour 
believing he prognoſticated good luck and happy ſucceſs in any undertakings. | 
which ſenſe Juſtinus tells us that Hiero when young, who was of mean birth on is 
mother's fide, making his firſt campaign, an eagle flew down and fat on his ſhield: 
which was judged as a prefage of his becoming in time an excellent general 10 
king; as afterwards came to paſs. The poets even ſay that this bird implies * 

ores 
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aſſgned to any perſon by divine Providence. This opinion owes its riſe to the 
relation of Auacreon, the firſt writer of antiquities, that Jupiter intending to de- 
troy the giants who threatened to ſtorm heaven, the powers of which he offered 
to, was by the accidental flight of an eagle, aſſured of an happy and ſucceſsful 
victory ; which afterwards obtaining, he —_ bore a golden eagle in his arms and 
banners, as a perpetual memorial thereof. From Jupiter the Cretians aſſumed that 
bird and from them the Candiots. Æreas the Trojan introduced him among the Lating 
and from them the Romans, r of time came to uſe him for their arms: though 
Lipfus is of opinion, they aſſumed him after the example of the Perfians. The 
Tujcans beaten by the Romans in their laſt conflict near the city of Eretum, on the 
borders of the Sabines, preſented Targuinius Priſcus king of the Romans, their 
king's regalia, to wit, a gold crown, a purple garment, and mantle of various 
colours, alſo an ivory chair, and an ivory ſceptre with an eagle on top, which he 
and his ſucceſſors always bore. After the baniſhment of the kings, the ſenate 
took the eagle from their ſceptres, and ſet them on their pikes, exalting him 
above all their other arms, whether the wolf, minotaur, horſe, wild boar, &c. 
Marius when a child, happening to find an eagle's neſt with ſeven young, a pre- 
E ſage of his two conſulats, often placed the ſaid number in his arms; and in his 


tue ſccond conſulat affigned the eagle to the Raman legions, ufing him only in battles 
thr in order to ſpirit the ſoldiers and aſſure them of victory. The other military 
be tokens were ſet on the tents, but Marius took them down; and from that time 


no legion was without two eagles. But Joſephus, in his fourth Book, gives 
each legion one eagle; and by the number of eagles they counted their legions ; 
as Hirtins ſays that Pompey's army conſiſted of thirteen eagles. Dion alſo aſſigns 
each legion an eagle. This eagle ſtood with extended wings, on a pilum or ſtaff, 
which according to Vegetius, was five feet and a half in length, armed with a ſharp 
angular iron of nine ounces. The bearers of it they called aquilifere. Theſe 
eagles were but ſmall, and of filver, and many had the thunder in their talons, 
The Romans firſt uſed filver eagles, as did alſo Brutus; becauſe filver is the 
brighteſt metal and moſt like the day, and therefore moſt propereſt for a military 
Woken : but afterwards they made them of gold, as more ſtately, and ſurpaſſing 
Pie filver, The Romans firſt uſed filver tokens as being originally frugal and 
paving; but at length they yielded to none, even not to the Perſrans, in luxury 
pomp and ſhew. 
Julius Ceſar ſo highly prized the Batavians, in Roman pay, that he made them 
Is body. guards; intruſting them likewiſe in the ſharpeſt engagements, with the 
arriage of the firſt and chief ſtandards of the Roman eagles. 

The Herculeans of the old troops, mentioned in the preceding chapter, bare 
1 enſign a blue eagle with ſpread wings, in a filver field cornered with 

old. 
The young Herculeans carried in th eir ſtandards, a golden eagle fitting on a 
em ot a tree, in a blue field bordered with gold. 
The new Jovinians had in their enſigns a golden eagle, with a diadem or royal 
et about the head. This eagle was either black or brown, in a gold field, and 
F< ings were ſet off with red and blue, and had a ſmall gold ſhield on his breaſt - 
OO O 2 But 
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But thoſe of the old troops carried a purple eagle adorned with red and gold in 
a blue field. 5 

The legions called quartodecimani, ſtationed in Thracia for the defence of the 
countries, bare a pale blue eagle, fitting on a globe of bright and deep 


blue, in a filver field bordered and centered with gold. 

The divitenſes, a legion of the Gauls, carried an eagle of faint ſcarlet and 
golden bull in a filver field. 
The Thebans alſo bare an eagle. 

The banner of the firſt company of life guards of the emperor Theodeſivs, com. cel 
manded by a colonel of the foot, had the _ of an half man with extended 
arms, holding in the right hand a rope, and in the left an hat; thereby int. an 
mating, that the ſtubborn and rebellious ſhould be chaſtiſed, and the obedem wh 
made free. 8 ſhi 

In the ſecond banner was a golden bull on the jut of a red hill, with a Mr bo 


or black down to the middle, holding a piece of thick rope in the right hand, 
and a cap or hat in the left; ſhewing that they might make priſoners and flaye, : : 
and ſet men at liberty. ; 


The Thracians carried the idol Mars in their ſtandards, 1 
The people of Smyrna, the image of Fortune. And, 1 
The Corinthians, a Neptune, or the horſe Pegaſus. | carr 
The regiment called the Old Argivi of the Eaſt, commanded by the genen 1 
of the foot, had two leaping horſes of gold, in a blue field. dem 
The regiment of foot called the ſecond of Tlleodoſus, firſt eſtabliſhed in hi and 
reign, carried in its enſigns a golden horſe in a red field bordered with ag 
old. cle, 
G Another foot legion ſet up in the emperor Conftans's time, whence it was called 1 
Conſtantia, had alſo a golden horſe in a ſky blue field, and above him, in ti Mccoft 
middle, a red globe, againſt which he was rearing and throwing himſelf cu recl, 
with all his might. T 
The Athenians, Cephalenians, Theſſalians and Syracuſans, alſo carried an horſe, : bare 
The Gauls and Saxons had a lion, and the latter ſometimes an horſe, With 
The Cimbrians bare a bull, whoſe figure caſt they likewiſe carried on a lance « Sold 
the head of their armies. YZ . I 
The Armenians carried a ram, or a crowned lion. bead 
The Cſſians had alſo a lion. = T 
The Afiatics, a large whale guided by a child, fitting aftride on Þ jand | 
back. And, WW 
'The Goths, a ſhe-bear. | 3 — 
The banner of the Salii had two half wolves rearing up againſt each other, 1. Tt 
fixing their eyes on a roſe which was over their heads, in a gold field bordered bl 4 bie 
purple. It is no wonder theſe people blazoned the wolf, ſeeing they claimed 4.0 ray 
as their protector, Ar 
The regiment of foot called Jovianum, which had the fifth poſt of hon — 


among the Romans, bare in the emperor Diocletianus's time, a red hog fitting 1 
right on its hinder parts, in a blue field bordered with gold: and for this -_ 
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the poets have feigned that Jupiter when a child and lying in the wood was nurſed 
by aſow, and this regiment having the name of Jupiter, it therefore carried the 
@ hog in its ſtandards, in memory of that occurrence. | 

= The foot regiment of guards eſtabliſhed by the emperor Honorius, bare two 
W demi-red hogs rearing againſt each other, in a filver ſhield and gold field. 
The Trojans likewiſe carried an hog, in a gold field. 

The Phrygians had alſo an hog. 

= Theregiment called Tertiodecimani, had a leaping blue dog, in a ſilver field 
entered with gold, and bordered with dark blue. 

Prom the time of Conſtantine the Great down to thoſe of Theodoſius, Honorius, 
and ſeveral ſucceſſive emperors, the Romans had a foot regiment called Menapii, 
E whoſe device was a leaping red dog, in a filver field, centred with a ſmall gold 
E ſhield, and under it another dog, lying on his back and flinging up his legs. This 
body was in high eſteem for the honour it gained in vanquiſhing the Thracians. 
The Cynopolitans bare Anubis, in the fhape of a dog. 

The Cortonenſes deviſed a ſilver dragon, in a red field; on the ſides were two 
rings, that on the left of a very deep red, and the other of ſilver. 

E The Lacedemonians had the Greek letter a, or a dragon. 

| The Indians bare the image of Hercules; but their horſe according to Suidas, 
carried dragons. 

The Nervii, being the body-bowmen of the emperors, had for device, two 
demi- caducei or wands twined with ſerpents, in a purple field bordered with gold 
' and red. In the centre of the ſhield was a gold ring on a ſmall gold column, 
round which the afore ſaid ſerpents winding, their upper parts making a ſemi-cir+ 
cle, and their heads regarding each other. 

The Saguntiuns had for device two red ſerpents ; and as Ammianus ſays, of purple, 
croſſing each other, like the Greek letter X, in a ſky-blue field bordered with 
red, 

The company of Bienians, ſerving under the general of the foot in Sclavonia, 
bare in their banners a deep blue ſerpent with a bent tail towards the ground, 
E with a man's head looking backwards, in a blue filver-like field bordered with 
gold. | 
= The Marcomani had a gold demi-ſerpent in a filyer field, and between the 
head and the under part was a gold half moon. 
| The Curians bare a gold ſerpent coiled up, in a grey field bordered with ſilver 
and blue checkers. 

The legion of foot, called the fixth Parthian, ſerving in the Eaſt, had, for de- 
Vice, a yellow caduceus, or Mercury's wand, in a blue field edged with purple and 
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it The legion of the angriuarii, carried a red ſtaff topped with a round ball, out of 
Wat which iſſued two ſerpents, bending to the middle of the ſhield as if kiſſing each 


Piber, in a pale blue field, with a double edging of purple and gold. 
Among the ancient legions was a regiment, called Yalentiani, eſtabliſhed by the 


Emperor Valens on his waging war with the Thracians ; theſe carried in their ſtan- 
- dards 
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dards, a ſmall red column and two half-moons of the ſame colour, over two gal. 
den hares jumping againſt each other in a filver field, 
The Libyans had three hares. 
The enſign of the Roman legion, called Auguſta, was an exact red cat, ſet or 
with gold, in a fitver field, and turning her head fide-ways, as if oing backwardz. 
oo Apini had a blue cat walking upright, in a crimſon feld, ſet off with 
gold. | 
The ancient Aani, Bygundiones and Suevi, alſo carried a cat; thereby intiau. 
ting, that they could bear the yoke of ſervitude with as little ſtomach as the eit 


cared to be locked up. 

The Agyptians carried a crocodile, or elſe a cat. 1280 
Not long before the decay of the Roman monarchy, they had a legion in p, WE. T 

called Cornuti, whoſe device was a red falcon in a gold field, ſet off with blue and initi 


red. 11 
The inhabitants of Pelcponneſus bare a tortoiſe, 1 
The Bæotians, a ſphinx. 

The Locrenſes, a locuſt. And 

The Aflyrians, in memory of Semirami a dove. 

The Arcadians, who ſet up for tbe moſt ancient people in the world, and to 
be co-ceval with the moon, therefore carried the moon in their enſigns; aud 
ſometimes, the god Pay, who is the emblem of the whole earth. 

The Parthians had a broad ſword or ſcimitar in the hand of a winged arm, 

The Greeks, commonly had two crowns. 

The Medes, three crowns. | 

The Macedonians, Hercules's club between two horns. 

The Cappadorians, a cup. 

The Sgthians, a thunder. And 

The Phænicians, a ſun and moon. 

The enſign of the foot, called braccati juniores, an illuſtrions title among th: 
ancient Romans, was of a dark blue colour, having a ftar with eight points 1n 
the upper part, and in the middle, a circle embelliſhed with gold. 

The Trezenenſes bare a trident. ' | 

The imperial ſtandard of the emperor Theodgſius had a croſs, in which ſign! 
put all his confidence. 

Conſtantine, in the battle with Maxentius, had for his banner, a long fal 
having on top a croſs- piece, both plated with gold, and above, a crown, belt 
with precious ſtones, on which were engraved the two firſt letters of the named 
Chriſt in Greek, to wit, a P in the middle of an X: a name he likewiſe bott 
his helmet: to the aforeſaid croſs- piece hung a pendant, embroidered with pol 
and-pearls : under the aforeſaid name and the ſtandard of the croſs, he obtains 
a glorious victory over the tyrant Maxentius. OY 

Lucianus writes, that the Pentagon is the emblem of an happy enterprie - 
good ſucceſs, proceeding from the following confideration. Antiochus the * 
firnamed Ster, i. e. Saviour, waging war with the Galatians, ind perceivine 


. . 0 0 . h- 0 
the daily increaſe of new dangers and difficulties, that the iſſue would i 
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W proſperous as he could wiſh, dreamed, or fo pretended, in order to ſpirit his fol- 
$ 4 that he had converſation with Alexander the Great, who adviſed him to take 
for his emblem, the common word of ſalutation, in Greek TTEIA, or, I with you 
health and proſperity, and to give it to his commanders and ſoldiers for the ge- 
W neral watch-word, and have it carried on their arms, ſhields and banners, as be- 
Jing to ſerve him for a token of victory: whereupon he deſcribed to them the 
E ſhape of this emblem; which was, three triangles drawn through each other with 
W five lines, conſtituting a quintangular figure, and on. each angle one of the faid 
letters. Antiochus, having done this, obtained a ſignal victory over the Galatians. 
There are ſtill extant ſeveral coins and medals of Antiochus, bearing the ſaid pen- 
tagon or quintangular _ 
= The Argonauts, or thoſe of Argos, had the letter A in their enſign, as being their 
initial letter; yet they bare likewiſe a fox or rat. 
The Meſſinians carried an M. And 
The Jews had the letter T, the token of ſalvation. 
The painted and engraved ſhields (in reference to which, many of the learned 
would derive the Latin word ſcutum, a ſhield, from ſculptura, becauſe it was cuſ- 
ſtomary to engrave or repreſent glorious actions and hiſtories upon them) were 
nciently a certain fign of the valour of thoſe who carried them: and, left the ſol- 
ers in the heat of battle, ſhould miſtake their comrades, each legion, according 
to Vegetius, had particular marks on their ſhields ; and on the inſide of which was 
x ritten each ſoldier's. name, and what company he belonged to. 
[ The ſhields or targets were of different makes at the 2 where they guarded 
the hand: as, thoſe of the firſt Armenian order had two indentures cut out down the 
fides ; as we have ſaid in the foregoing chapter touching the ſhields of the Ama- 
ns. Theſe ſhields were of a ſky-blue colour, with a filver field. Thoſe of the 
Wecond Armenian order were quite round, of a purple colour with a ſky-blue field, 
ordered with gold, | 
The Veſontians bare ſhields with four ſmall ones at the angles, making a ſquare, 
No whereof. were of filver, and the others of ſky-blue, double bordered, 
The ſhield of the Menapii had a ſilver field with a gold dog in full ſpeed, as if 
Funning to the outſide. 


and 


mo The Mantineans bare in their arms and ſhields, the Trident, as a fign, according 
Pindarus, of their being citizens of that town. 
11 The Romans, after Adriau's time, carried in their creſcen-tlike ſhields, in a ſilver 


eld, two gold demi-horſes curvetting againſt againſt each other, and called 
Lauriteroces, or ſtout and fearleſs ; whereby ſome. alude to Iraq. 
The Spartans bare a dragon. 
11 The Greeks, the god Neptune, And 


17 The Trojans, Minerva. 
The Lacedemani ans carried the Greek letter A, for their ſignification. And 
4 — Meſſenians, formerly an excellent and valiant people, an M, for the ſame 
i, WY ; ; 
7 The Alenians often bare an owl in their arms. 


pi | 
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The Jews affirm, they were the firſt who made diſtinction between people gf 
high and low degree, by particular tokens : accordingly, thoſe who were of emi. 
nent or noble families, wore in their ſhoes a waxing moon. 

The Afyrians, Agyptians, Perſians and Greeks for that reaſon uſed the ſame token 
whence it is probable the Turks, in proceſs of time, took it for their ſtandud. 

The Romans likewiſe, in token of nobility, wore a waxing moon on their ſhoes; 
which therefore they called lunulati caleri. 

The Athenians expreſſed the antiquity of their deſcent, by a graſshopper; 2 
Thucydides relates in the beginning of his hiſtory, tiling them Poriiga e, from 
their cuſtom of wearing gold graſshoppers in their head-ornamenrs and their ge. 
nerals the ſame on their helmets) for diſtinction between the foreign and natire 
nobility. 

3 writers aſſure us, that moſt heroes bare ſome device or other on their 
ſhields; ſome of which I ſhall here ſet down, without regard to dignity, or pri 
ority of time wherein they lived. 

Ofiris, firnamed Janus, bare in his enſign, a ſceptre topped with an exe; and 
ſometimes, with the addition of an eagle, the ſun, or ſuch like object: and i 
carried a moon. | ; ; 2 

Hercules, called by ſome, the great Ofiris, bare a lion with a Hattle-e in his 
paws ; or elſe the ſeven headed ſerpent, Hydra. - 

Mars had a wolf, and on his helmet, a magpye. | 

Pallas carried the head of Meduſa on her ſhield and breaſt piece; ed 
fide of her helmet, a griffin; and on top either a ſphinx or owl. 1 

Theſeus's device was a minotaur with a club on his ſhoulders ; and oi atimes 
an ox. 

Cadmus bare a dragon. 

Caftor had a filver ſtar, in a blue field: and 

Pollux, the ſame, in a red one. 

Nimrod, the firſt king of Babel, bare a ram: And 

Ninus and Semiramus, a dove; to which the latter added a leopard, becauſe h 
had overcome and killed one. Ig 

Hechr carried a lion fitting in a purple chair, with a halberd in his paws. 

Ulyſſes a fox, and on his helmet, a dolphin. 4 

Pauſanias, in his Greek hiſtory relates, that the Elifians carved on 22 
ſhield, a lion's head, in order to afright his enemies; and thus ſubſcribed, „e 
hold the terror of the world.” But Homer is more _— in this deſcription. 

Pyrrhus bare an eagle; or, according to ſome, the Nine Muſes, with palin 0 
Mount Helicon. | 

Achilles had an oak-tree. And 

Paris, a golden head. | b 6 

Alcibiades's ſhield was of ivory and gold, and thereon 2 Cupid embracing 
thunder. | WM | 

Alexander the Great bare a lion, and oftentimes the image of Victor) 
the Bucephalus, or a wolf, or a ram. Ga 
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Oſcus, king of Tyrrhenum, now Tuſcany, carried in his arms and ſhield, a ſer» 
pent, which according to Servius the Roman writer, was alſo the device of the 
kings of Agypt. 

8 7udas Maccabeus had a Bafiliſk, : - 

8 $:ipio Africanus bare the pictures of his father and uncle in his ſhield ; and his 
Whcad-picce reſembled an elephant's head, 

W S$-evola carried in his ſhield the picture of his heroic anceſtor Mutius Scevolg. 
Aitiochus had a rod twined with a ſerpent. 

= Ofavianus Auguſius, a ſphinx. 

= Pyrihus, king of Epirus, the ſame. 

Seleucus, a bull. 

Lucius Papirius Curſor, the horſe Pegaſus, 

EF Epaminondas, a dragon. 

E Pompey the Great, a lion with a ſword in his paws : this was alſo the device 
pf his ſcal- ring, delivered after his death to Julius Ceſar. 

Julius Cæſar, carried in his ſtandard theſe words, THE MornER Venus; and 
nd on his ſhield, a double-headed eagle. 

Hlla's device was AroLLO or DELPHos, And 

& Marius's, the lares, or houſhold gods. 

= Meceras bare a frog. And 

8 Voſpafianus, the head of Meduſa. 

He who would have a thorough account of the ſhields, targets, helmets, &c. 
pf the Greeks, Trojans, and other nations, way ſatisfy his curioſity in Homer and 
Firgzf in their copious and elegant deſcriptions, | 


The End of the ELEVENTH BOOK, 
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Emblem touching Flowers. 


Youthful Flora fits here attired in Blue, Yellow, and Red, attended by far 
Children repreſenting the Four Scaſons, each dreſſed in a Garment u 
Drapery of the Coulour peculiar to him, and dancing with Flowers ans 
Fruits, which they preſent to ler. | 
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CHAP. I. Of Flowers in general. = m 

orderin 

* ** HE ſpring being the moſt delightful ſeaſon of the year, it is v Wi nM 
4 T wonder that flowers have a particular charm above other o- 3 
* xx jects; and this not only in nature, but alſo in a painting; whic We 
Far though ever ſo indifferent, lovers often prefer before a fine piece 0 Hithout 
hiſtory or landſcape, | 1 

It is remarkable, that amidſt the various choices in the art of painting, none! | and by 
more feminine, or proper for women than this; and the reaſon is plain. I e hang 
alſo to be noted, that of thoſe choices one is as perfect as the other, with reſpect 0 Wl "a 
art were it ever ſo ſingular ; and though this choice is but a ſmall part of the = rde 
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yet it is attended with as many excellencies : for as a bunch of grapes carries its per- 
fection, ſo the leaſt grain does the ſame. But though both the parts as well as the 
whole, fall under the fame rules, and one maſter underſtand his branch as well as the 
other; yet he who has from his youth applied himſelf to this or that ſingle choice, let 
his progreſs therein be hat it will, can perform nothing elſe that is good. We have 
many inſtances of excellent maſters who departed from the general to particular 
choices with applauſe, but of none who have done the contrary without diſcredit. I 
E reckon diſcredit as bad an exchange as copper for gold, or water for wine. Of the for- 
mer ſort are innumerable 1alian and French as well as Leto Dutch maſters ; but of the 
latter few, among whom Verelſt alone claims the laurel, to the wonder of thoſe who 
knew him when he painted flowers: for it ever a painter excelled in that branch, he 
vas the perſon : neither Mario da Fiori, father Segers, or de Heem carne up to ſuch 
a pitch; and yet through a bad exchange, he at laſt fell from an agreeable ſpring 
into a ſorrowful winter, wherein he perriſhed. TI bring this example for two rea- 
ſons : firſt in confirmation of my aſſertion, that he uh can perform the moſt difficult 
things, may eaſily, even without trouble attain thoſe of leſs confideration ; but 
not the contrary without diſadvantage and diſcredit. Secondly, becauſe my de- 
Efign is to treat of flowers, as an effectual admonition to thoſe who would beſtow 
their time with advantage on that ſingle choice, hs 
| Flower painting is certainly a commendable ſtudy ; but as there are double and, 
ſingle flowers, ſo there are two ſorts of flower painters ; the one ſingular and ſimple 
and the other rich and ingenious ; of which latter ſort we have but few, and 
of the former abundance. Three things are eſpecially neceſſary in a good flower- 
piece, firſt, choice and beautiful flowers : ſecondly good diſpoſition and harmo- 
ny: and laſtly, neat and ſoft penciling. Firſt, the flowers muſt not be poor or 
mean, but ſuch as are large, beautiful, and in eſteem. Secondly, that whether 
ying or ſtanding, they always keep their proper quality and ſhape, i. e. that 
ie round ſeem not by too extravagant a ſpread to be triangular, ſquare or ob- 
long, whereby to miſtake one flower for another; that the moſt noble and beau- 
iu! have the predominancy, and that by their placing they produce an agree- 
a» mixture of coulours, delighting and fatisfying the eye; conſiſting in ſo 
Wrdering the ſtrong and ſtriped with the faint ones, as to exhibit a lovely rain- 
Pow. Laſtly, that each flower be well exprefled according to its nature and 
Wiuality; as one thin, another thick, this ſoft and limber, that ſet and ſtiff; one 
Wining, another dull and gloſsleſs. 
I We are in the next place to ſuppoſe, that it is impoſſible to be a maſter 
ichout a firm and exact draught, and thorough acquaintance with perſpective, to- 
cher with good knowledge of the colours and their bodies, and which will 
Win beſt; and laſtly, a due enquiry into the nature of flowers, that they may 
e handled accordingly. ' # 0 
He who would follow this ſtudy in good earneſt, ought to be maſter of a flow- 
r garden, which he ſhould carefully cultivate, that he may in the ſeaſons, be 
nithed with fine and choice flowers: for though modelling be a great aſſiſt- 
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ance in winter practice, when the life is not to be had, yet no perfection at: 
tainable without the life. e js a firm and nimble draughtſman, and a good 
manager of water colours has a ouble advantage, and may in time get a treaſure 
of beautiful modelled flowers, bearing good prices and great eſteem among 1, 
curious. After the flowers, the green leafing of them is of great importance, 
through its various qualities and difference in texture and colour, cauſing a fon. 
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CHAP. II. Of painting Flowers in Halls, Apartments, Galler, WR” - 
141 217 and 2 
but principally on Cielings for Ornament, Ile, 
Itoget! 
T is the buſineſs of a good itower painter principally to aim at what is Pra. i 
worthy, What great things, what glorious occaſions is there for a miſter 
tame! But this lies not always in the repreſentations of garlands of flower, 
pots, glaſs-bottles, butterflies, flying beetles, cobwebs, or drops of water, ET 
any more than in neat penciling and bright colours, with which we thinkto 
ſet the world in a gaze. Such trifles are too low, and the repetition too irkſome H 
for the taſte of noble ſouls, What opportunities do not daily happen in palaces, 
gardens, galleries, and apartments, for ſhewing our ſkill and ingenuity ? Suppoſe 
to yourſelf a lofty room built with white marble, and ſet out with fine picture 
and baſs-reliefs, for the common recreation of young gentlemen and ladies: \ 
this room may be embelliſhed above, and on each fide of the niches, with fine thing 
and large feſtoons of flowers: between the pilaſters and over the baſs-relieh his b 
much green; yet ſomewhat leſs in caſe any landſcapes be there; and on the WW! wi 
white marble may be all forts of beautiful coloured flowers. On red marble co tur 
trarily, white and yellow ones, &c. according to the rules of art, and in large Acir v 
parts: now light, then again dark leafing as the matter and ground requir. ho a 
But of the fevcral grounds and colours of flowers ſuitable to them, we ſhall here ey tt 
after treat particularly. On the cicling there may be thin branches of airy toi- Horner 
age, alſo intermixed with flowers, here feſtoon- ways, there in groups, ſaſten s or 
with ribbons or rings, and having in ſome places looſe ſprigs and leaves project- Honti 
ing from the ground, and returning their proper ſhades thereon (which thoug) many 
the life is not to be had, may by ſome ſuch made things be performed) d ers 
they may ſeem more naturaly to hang off. Such flowers and leaves oughtto teh 
be ſtrongly and boldly handled, but yet ſo as to ſeem faſtened to the work ; nel ey 11 
conſidering the colour and lightneſs or darkneſs of the ground, and chuſing tori Anc 
flowers of ſuch colours, that ſome may look as if ſticking to it, and othe" antir 
coming off. Now if many feſtoons be to hang in ſuch a place or room, tt ter ti 
muſt needs have a like length, breadth, and fullneſs, and be placed equally ards 
high or low. What difference is it to us, whether the proprietor defire to ht de tak 
flowers or fruits, or a mixture of both? For the feſtoons may be filled wi d by 
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peaches, apricots, mulberries, plumbs, &e. 1 — their twigs. Over the 
repreſentation of a bacchanal ſome bunches of white and blue grapes, intermix- 
ed with pine-apples look becoming. On the alcove may hang looſely over it 
papavers of all ſorts of colours, interſperſed with poppies, tied here and there 
with ribbons, as moſt proper for that place. 

Why ſhould not ſuch ſorts of ornament be agreeable when naturally diſ- 
poſed and painted; eſpecially if well lighted, and the ground ſhades duly expreſ- 
ſed on the ground? The company betore-mentioned may poſhbly raiſe mirth 
enough among themſelves; but ſo pleaſant a fight mult needs be a great 
addition to it. Let us therefore take hold of every opportunity that offers, and 
in the mean time exerciſe our talents in the attainment of a great handling. Let 
us exchange our ſmall cloaths for whole walls; our pots and bottles for vaſes ; 
land a mudling for a beautiful manner. Let as enquire what flowers are painter- 
like, and which the principal; conjoining their ſenſe, application, and colour 
together with their proper grounds. 
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HAP. III. That a Flower-painter ſhould underſtand Perſpective : 
Alſo the Miſtake of repreſenting Things improperly. 
\ E have already aſſerted, that a good flower painter muſt needs under— 
| ſtand perſpective; and yet (which is to be lamented) few know any 
thing of it; poſhbly, ſuppoſing they have no occafion for it, and that therefore 
his branch is ſo much eafier than hiſtory, or any thing elle which cannot ſub— 
I without perſpective, as indiſputably requiring more by-works, viz. archi- 
e.ture, landſcape, or other object cauſing ground ihades, which never hrppen in 
1c!r work: and ſhould they at any time be non-plus'd, they can get help from thoſe 
Pho are acquainted with perſpective. If therefore they have but a point of fight, 
Wc) think that ſufficient ; and yet not for the ſake of the flowers, but ſolely for the 
Worner of a marble table or ſlab whereon they ſet a flower glaſs, as if the light- 
W's or ſhading of the flowers were a matter of indifference; this from a- ſide, that 
oating, one from below, another from above; whence their pieces have uſually 
Wany points of ſight, ſometimes as many as there are flowers. But it cannot be 
Wenerwiſe, fince they often paint after models; placing a flower on the left fide, 
hich ſtood before on the right, and the contrary, or elte below or above; which 
Rey imagine no-body will diſcover becauſe they cannot ſee it themſelves, 
Another ridiculous cuſtom of ſome flower painters, in my opinion is, that in 
anting any gloſſy bodies, ſuch as flower glaſſes, gold, filver, or copper, vaſes, 
lter the life, they fail not to ſhew therein the panes of the windows, and atter- 
Nerds to hang the pictures in halls and galleries which have none. ere let 
Ne take notice of an extraordinary nice and finiſhed piece of that nature, paint- 


o a certain known gentlewoman, wherein not only ſome ſtalks of the flow- 
I ers 
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ers appeared naturally throngh che glafs, but alſo her own picture in her poſture 
of painting, with ſuch an air, as evidently ſhewed it was ſhe who fat in it; nr 


the. matter as he thought, he painted himſelf in the looking-glaſs fitting at his 
caſel; and to make it more perfect underwrit, “ This is a looking glaſs, ad 
that is me.” 


did ſhe forget to repreſent alſo the windows and panes, ſky and clouds, We nee be, 
not queſtion, whether ſhe endeavoured by the depth of her penetration, to fur. n 
paſs her maſter in that piece of work. This caſe 1s a-kin to that of a certain - 
young artiſt, who painting a looking glaſs fronting, brought into it all tha x 

peared behind him: people could not be perſuaded it was a looking glaſs, thouph 57 
painted dark and dull, and it had a frame about it; and his proteſtations, that 

every thing was taken from the life, ſtood him in little ſtead ; wherefore to falze +" 
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CH A P. IV, Of Flowers on all Sorts of Grounds. 


IHA white is ſet off by black, and the contrary, needs no demonſtraticn; 
and on the other hand, white on white, and black on black, cauſe: 


ſticking together; of which particular notice ought to be taken, that flones F Tf 
may have their due force and effect; ſo ordering them, that ſome ſeem to flick Th 


to the ground, and others to come off from it. The moſt proper grounds fr 
flowers are theſe, 
The colour of blue tomb-ſtone. 
Dark-olive or green ſerpentine, 
Light-grey freeſtone. 
White marble, but of a ſecond tint. 
This obſervation would rather ſpoil a good ordonnance than have the defire 


effect, if we did not maturely weigh what uſes we would put theſe grounds tv, Red 
as alſo where the flowers moſt properly ought to have the greateſt ſtrength, 4 Pur 
where the greateſt weakneſs, in order that the principal (I mean, the fixed flo BR vi, 
and wood work) may not thereby be overpowered. I ſay ſtrengh, with eſpeCtt Blue 
force and beauty; but I mean not by weakneſs, that the colour, light or ſai Tue 
ſhould be weakencd or ſullied: however I ſhall in the ſequel, explain ut Iny or! 
by that word. s Wh 

Any colour ſuits on white; but the darkeſt moſt beautifully. Warm col Br Dar 
are preferable to the broken ones, and the moſt weak ought to be on the ext? Pale 
mities ; but ſew white ones, and thoſe with caution, What I now ſay conce Und 
the diſpoſition; which I ſhall more plainly handle in treating of feſtoons . As f 
groups of flowers, emen 

The black grounds, though quite different from the preceding with reſpe e ot 
to great force can give little reflexion, and therefore do not admit of light ve {c 


weak 
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weak flowers; but nevertheleſs fall under the ſame rules and obſervations as flow- 
ers on a white ground; becauſe the greens by their union, have a relation to the 
ground and colour. 
Red and yellow ſuit not but with dark grounds. 

All flowers and greens look well on a grey ground. 

All weak flowers, as violet, light purple, blue, apple-bloſſom and white, 
agree with a warm ground. 

Flowers have a particular decorum on a gold or filver ground; and ſtill 
greater on copper or bronze, by reaſon of their darkiſh luſtre; ſince the colour of 
gold is too ſtrong, and that of filver too pale. 


— 


HAP. v. Of the Diſpoſition of Flowers and their Colours in 
; Feftoons and Groups. 


AVING hitherto treated of flowers in general, we ſhall now proced to 
their diſpoſition in groups and feſtoons. 

I ſhall compoſe each group of particular emblematic colours, as yellow, red, 

purple, violet, blue and white; which I confider as follows. 

be fiſt group yellow, having for its principal flower a turnſol, African or 

Wnarigold, anemone, &c. which I ſtile upper power or eternity. 

| The ſecond red, as peonies, papavers, roles, &c. ſignifying power or might. 

The third, purple flowers, roles, papavers, tulips, &c. implying nobility. 

| The fourth, violet, as fritillaria or fritillary, &c. ſignifying inconſtancy. 

| The fifth, blue as iris convelvolus or bind-weed, implying conſtancy. 

The fixth, white, as the lilly or white roſe, &c. ſignifying purity. 

It muſt be obſerved, that though in theſe groups the capital flowers be of a 

articular colour, yet they will admit of other ſmall ones about them of vari- 

us colours ſuiting therewith ; as, 

With the yellow, purple, violet and blue, 

8 Red, light-yellow, apple-blofſom, dark blue and white. 

Purple, white, yellow and light blue. 


* Violet, roſe- colour, orange, light red and aſh- blue. 
2 lue, purple, orange, light yellow and white. 


Two capital colours, as deep yellow, vermilion or blue muſt never be placed 
y Or upon one another. | 
$ White ſuits any where, except on deep yellow or deep red. 
Dark green agrees with all light flowers. And, 
Pale green with dark flowers. 
nder theſe groups, there ſhould always be either a motto or verſe, 
As for feſtoons, they may be handled in the ſame manner, yet with lefs con- 
102 ement: if the emblematic colour have but the middle place that is ſufficient: 
ep e other parts may be filled up with ſuch colours as we pleaſe, provided they 
* ve ſomewhat leſs brightneſs than the principal : for inſtance, let the _ 
| e 
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dle flowers be large and high coloured, as Africans or marigolds, yelloy 2d c 
red; on the right fide may be purple, as roſest, anemones ; and on the left blue ' 
as iris flos principius, hyacinths, &c. The purple ſide mixed with little white aud 
leſs yellow; the blue fide, with yellow and red; and the yellow in the middle 
with violet dark blue, little purple and white. : 

In a ſecond feſtoon, white may poſſeſs the middle place, as white rofes, lilliz 
and others ; on the right fide may be yellow, and on the left pale red. The yel. 
low may be diverſified with purple, violet and dark blue, the red with pale yel. 
low, white, violet and dark blue; and the white in the middle, with roſe colour. 
violet, purple and beautiful red. 1 ing! 

In the middle of a third feſtoon, may be red, as papavers, anemones, &c. 0) 
the right fide, ſtriped flowers of purple and yellow, violet, and pal- y: low, d. 
verfificd with dark blue and beautiful red; but on the other fide, all plz 
flowers. 

The white may be intermixed with flowers of any colour, except light yelloy, 

The intermixture conſiſts of ſmall flowers: but the ſingle coloured, whether in 
the middle or largeſt, as alſo thoſe on the fides require their particular ſmall d. 
verſifying flowers, 7. e. the ſingle -coloured with ſpeckled or ſtriped ; and the 
contrary. 

If either group or feſtoon, full or cloſe flowers ſhould always be placed in the 
moſt relieved part. The open ones are moſtly ſet on the fides in crder to creat Cl 
ſhade. For inſtance, let the middle part of a feſtoon have the larg , fineſt and 
fulleſt flowers, ſuch as red and white roſes, papavers, &c. Between the middl 
and the extremities, a leſſer ſort, as tulips, anemones, narciſſuſes or daffodils, * 
gilli-flowers, malva roſea, &c. Further towards the extremities, the more long : 
and ſmaller ones, as aſtragalus, ranunculus or crow-foot, convolvolus, fl It 18 
principis, borage, barbatum nigri, violets, &c. iſtanc, 

On the relief of the feſtoon, between the largeſt and middle fort, may be: em tc 


vil mixture of the ſmalleſt flowers. If the middle flower be yellow, thoſe further < 5 pat 
1H ought to be purple or red, and ſuch as are towards the corners white and blue nder t 
1 the longer the weaker, that the ſtrongeſt colour may keep the middle. Buri nt. 
1 | white have the middle place, the other parts muſt not eclipſe it with yellow av Wl bilets a 
4 red. . Poers 
A complete feſtoon muſt have an orderly diſpoſition, not only with reſpect hen ea 

the flowers themſelves, whether large or ſmall, but alſo in the placing of doube WE ſtoons, 


and ſingle ones: as firſt, white roſes and centifoliæ, next ſingle roſes, and laſtly ekt to 
wild bloſſoms. ; ders, 

As for the colours, there are fingle and half coloured flower-: the ſingle co N re It is 
loured are peonies, roſes, &c. and the others ſtriped or ſp ed with tao Wl I the w 
more colours; as anemones with white and red, ſtriped roſes, d, &c. Whica ; dr this 
ought to be ſo regularly ordered, as to raiſe in the eye a balanc'n; nixture, 1 . mo 
to unite the ſtrong and weak, that the one do not project too much, and the oth h ing t 
too little, and that at a diſtance, and at one view, the feſtoon may have 15 7 contr. 
ſway. Vet if here or there it be either too weak or too ſtrong, you muſt * 
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1d ect how it may be helped. Wherefore obſerve, that yellowgand red are ſtrong 
e, olours; and contrarily, blue and violet weak. If too much yellow and red 
nd ome together, place ſomewhat blue or violet between ; and if too much blue or 


riolet, ſome yellow or red, | 

To begin a feſtoon well, you ought firſt to mark out its courſe as you will have 
t, either thick or thin: next lay on the green with ſuch leafing as you think 
Proper, but ſomewhat large and with due light and ſhade according to its light. 
Peing dry, lay in the flowers flat, firſt the principal, each in its place, with a 
Engle colour, red, blue or yellow, of ſuch a tint as will beſt admit of painting 
Ppon it, the light and ſhade after the life or models. The flowers between with 
Fhcir leafing, are put in over the green, on finiſhing. The grounds, whether plain 
br in baſs relief or other ornament, ought to be neatly finiſhed with the firſt green, 
o ſave you the trouble afterwards of paring away ſumething here and there, 


CHAP. VI. Continuation of the ordering and placing the Flowers, 


WO obſervations of conſequence in a feſtoon, group, or e. ſtill 
remain ; to wit, the ordering the flowers and their places of hanging. 
[tis eaſy to conceive, that many ſmall things coming together, produce, at a 
ſtance, only a confuſed maſs, and little affect the ſenſes as having nothing in 
em to make any impreſſion, or is worth remark and though each flower have 
is particular name, ſhape, and colour, yet they are only conſidered in general, 
nder the name of flowers ; becauſe of their being placed either too high or too 
( ſtant, Such feſtoons or groups look well on paper and in hand, or on tea-tables, 
Pilets and the like, either in painting or needle-work. On the other hand, large 
Vers may be ſeen diſtinctly at a diſtance, in their qualities, ſhapes and beauties. 
en each flower gets a name; this is a roſe, that a papaver, &c. In a word, 
lions, groups or garlands, placed high, or to be viewed at ſome diſtance, 
aht to be diſpoſed in great maſſes, and ſeparate, with few ſpeckled or ſtriped 
' ders, either large or ſmall, as having no effect but when ſeen near. Where- 
re it is neceſſary to take, in their ſteads, others of fingle colours, in order to ſet 
x I the work with more force and diſtinction, and to give the eye ſatisfaction. 
* reaſon, when ſeen in hand, they ought to unite, and out of hand, to 
Wk more ſeperate and diſtinct. But I ſhall explain this by ſome examples; 


uſing two groups, one agreeably uniting ſo as to be viewed near, and the other 
1 contrary. 
& 
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| | ha 
= f In the middle of the former is a white roſe, and behind it a centifoli, behin ; 

_ which is a purple, and behind that a peony. Now theſe four colours ff h 1 

half a tint from each other, compoſing together an half ball gradually roundin K gx 

: The latter contrarily, though having alſo a white flower in the middle, his 4 oh 

hind it a purple one, and behind that a dark violet, a colour darker that thy x wry 

the peony. And theſe will create a greater force than the former, as ſtartins 0 

more ſuddenly from each other, and differing a whole tint, as the others dd T] 

an half one, Whence it is evident, that the more diſtinct the tints are, the mon r fill 

lively and ſtrong they will appear. | au 

For further ſatisfaction, I ſhall ſubjoin five other examples of feſtoons, as HI ift 

again as thoſe in the preceding chapter, ſince they ſometimes happen to be Mere 

different fizes, and therefore requiring more flowers. I divide them thus, . 


$ . er, { 


The Firſt. 


1 


; 
. 


* 
; 
i 


In the middle yellow, next white, then purple or violet; and laſtly, vel 
The other fide the ſame, 5 
The Second. 


In the middle white, next yellow, further blue, and the laſt yellowiſh whit 
The other fide the ſame. | 
| The Third, 


In the middle red, next blue, then yellow, and laſtly violet. The otherf 
the ſame, | 
The Fourth. 


In the middle purple, next pale yellow, then blue, and laſtly light red. I. 
other fide the ſame. | 
The Fiſth. 


In the middle violet, next orange and other yellow, then blue, red and vi: 
The ſame on the other fide. | 
The three laſt ought to be intermixed with white, and the two firſt with van 
of colours, as it beſt ſuits, in order to unite the parts with each other. | 
Three ſorts of flowers are proper for intermixture, viz. yellow, red and ble 
all in their greateſt beauty. WE 
If the work conſiſt moſtly of red and yellow, it ought to be intermixed xt 
blue; and if of blue, you muſt take yellow]; but if of all three, you are 9 
white, ſo diſtributing it as to refreſh the eye. * 
Now, for proof of all that has been ſaid, I ſhall ſhew here two methods" 
reat uſe to a flower painter, though they may ſeem trifling. 
Painting all ſorts of flowers on cards or paſteboard, as rude as you pies 
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ints, red, blue, purple, yellow, violet. Let theſe be capital flowers. Next, 
ake ſmaller ones for intermixture, of red, blue, yellow, and white, as beautiful 
5 poſſible. Cut all theſe aſunder, and lay each colour orderly by itſelf in a little 
box. Then paint up a green feſtoon or group on paſteboard, and thereon place 
Wuch flowers as you pleaſe, ſhifting and changing them according to your deſign. 
Ind thus you will perceive the truth of what has been before ſpoken. 

The other method is this. Take a parcel of flowers of all ſorts, made of paper 
or filk, and with wired ſtalks, as they are ſold by the tire-women. Now, if you 
Would make a group, feſtoon, or baſket of flowers, or any ſuch thing, order and 
Whift thoſe flowers by and upon one another, as they ſuit beſt ; and thus you may 
Ererciſe yourſelf in winter time, when you cannot have the life; becauſe thoſe 
Wowers never wither, Green feſtoons may alſo be furniſhed after the ſame man- 
per, and flowers hung on them according to your deſire. 
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the back, and a point or needle for tracing it on the plate. This drawing repre- 
ſents the deſign the is going about. Others in an inner apartment, are employed 
in heating a plate on a chafing-diſh, and laying the ground even with a feather, 
Here one is etching, there another biting a plate ; others taking and viewing 
proofs with great attention and pleaſure, &c. while Fame, having a proof of a por- 
trait in her hand, with her trumpet ſounds out at window the praiſes of maſters 
or engravers. Honour crowned with laurel and bearing a ſmall pyramid 1s entering 
the room, uſhering in Annona, or Proſperity, who has a cornu copiæ or horn 
filled with fruits. Road the room are ſet on pedeſtals, divers buſts of famous 

etchers and engravers; as Marc Antony, Audran, Edelinck, Vander Meulen, and 
© ſeveral other Italian and French as well as Dutch and German maſters. In the off- 
, © ſcape, Europe, Aſia and Africa appear ſtanding in ſurpriſe at the ſound of the 


trum pet. 


* 9 


: CHAP. II. Of the Art of Engraving in general, 


_ _ 


| { Hard I may treat of this art in a methodical manner, I think proper to ob- 
- = ſerve firſt, wherein its excellence confiſts ; ſecondly, its performance; 
and laſtly, the qualifications of an etcher and engraver. 
The art of engraving is queſtionleſs noble and praife-worthy, becauſe it re- 
ſpects painting, as painting does nature: for, as the latter has nature for its mo- 
del or object, which it faithfully imitates with the pencil; ſo engraving likewiſe 
copies painting, either with the needle or graver, in ſuch manner as only to ſtand 
in need of colours; which when required, may be added to it. Painting con- 
Its in a neat and good outline, proportion, light and ſhade : and theſe are alſo 
the foundations of engraving. Painting diſtinguiſhes between common light and 
ſunſhine: engraving does, or can do the fanie, In fine, whatever the one per- 
orms with the pencil, the other can expreſs with the needle or graver, and as 
W ncatly, whether fluffs of all kinds, wool, filk, fattin, linen, glaſs, water, gold, 
& wood, ſtone, &c. 
Its performances are to the ſight, what fame is to the ear. Painting has but 
one original, but engraving hundreds. Fame can tell the many wonders of paint- 
7 ing in its abſence; but engraving makes itſelf every where preſent; flying over 
e univerſe, as well as the ſounding trumpet of fame. It keeps an eternal re- 
ber giſter of every thing that is praiſe-worthy : and as the intire welfare, even happi- 
h1s eſs or unhappineſs of a good painter, depends on the certainty or uncertainty of 
be engraver, as I ſhall ſhew in my remarks on prints after paintings or defigns ; 
Wo the latter ought to difengage himſelf from prejudice and inclination to this or 
| hat particular manner, and exert his {kill in an exact imitation of what he is to 
grave or etch after any manner or any maſter, be it flat or rifing, dark or light, 


rhout addition or diminution, except with the licence of the painter or deſigner, 
His 


TX 
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His work muſt be like a clear looking-glaſs, which exhibits all objects true aud 
without falſity. As to the manual operation, a fine handling is a great ſtep tg 
grace; and in order to it, the knowledge of three things is abſolutely neceſſary, 
to wit, the art of drawing, perſpective, and the doctrine of light and ſhade. 
theſe as principals, compoſe the theory of the whole work. He ought alſo to be 
very diligent in hatching with the pen or red chalk, in order thereby to pet a firm 
handling: and it behoves him as well as the painter, to draw after the naked life 
and dreſſed laymen. He ſhould likewiſe be furniſhed with prints, both engraved 
and etched, of the moſt famous maſters, 


—— 


CH AP. III. Of the general Elegance requiſite in a good Print; and 
of the Difference between Book and other Prints, 


= grace of a well-etched or engraved print confiſts firſt, in a bright light 

and dark ſhade ; by which I underſtand that the faint hatching on the 
lighted parts be kept almoſt imperceptible, and the ſhady touches contrarily 
ſtrong and dark. Secondly, that the naked, or carnations, be hatched fine and 
ſomewhat dull, and the draperies courſer and rougher, accordingto their qualities 
yet all without any outline, either on the light or ſhaded fide, even fo that the ex. 
tremities be only formed by the tint of the grounds againſt which they come. 
But to give the work the greateſt perfection, and ſhew the judgment of the 
maſter, the tints of the colours ſhould alſo appear as much as poſſible: yet as 
print does not fo intirely confiſt of fine ordonnance, beautiful figures, elegant 
by-works, and neat cut or etched ſtrokes, as in a good general harmony, ſo this 
harmony ought to be principally ſtudied. 

The engraver will be commendable, ſometimes to expreſs in his work the c0- 
lours, if the matter require it ; ſuch as the white and black in the day and night, 
good and bad angels or ſpirits, &c. Theſe two obſervations are abſolutely necel 
ſary in a book-print : the others before-mentioned are only requiſite in ſuch 3 
repreſent a complete picture: for there is a great difference between book and, 
other prints: the former expreſs the matter which is repreſented, even were 1 
deſigned in white marble, baſs relief, nay, in ſnow or ſand ; and the latter co. 
ſider only the maſter who painted it, and his art, together with that of the engrave! 
and his capacity. For this reaſon, book-prints ſtand in need of explanation, but 
other prints not: for the colour is in the one, what the writing is in the other, 
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Chap. 4. Of Engraving, 


CHAP. IV. Of the Difference of Engraving and Etching. 


is accounted more looſe and defigner-like than engraving, becauſe 
ere is no difference between etching and drawing, as to the handling; 
but the difference between drawing and cngraving is very great. The 
management of the needle is the ſame with that of chalk or the pen: 
the plate lies flat and firm like the paper to draw upon. But we find the contrary 
in engraving ; wherein the graver 1s held almoſt parallel with the plate, and the 
latter is moveable on a quſhion or ſand-bag. And as to force, there is alſo leſs 
occaſion for it in etching than engraving. 

Now to prove that etching muſt needs be more defigner-like than engraving, 
let us only make our remarks on both in the courſe of their buſineſs, each having 
a deſign before him; and then we ſhall find the reaſon to be, that in the one, both 
the drawing and plate are fixed before the artiſt, and he only moves his hand ; 
whereas the other cannot go forward without ſtirring, the plate being continually 


e _o© 


A's wen to the general opinion, and not without reaſon, etching 
[ 


bt WW turning, and both the hand and arm employed in directing the graver; by which 
he means, engravers are often hindered from perceiving the difference between their 
' work and the pattern, before a part, nay the whole be finiſhed. Wherefore, in 
n 


my opinion, etching is ſuperior to engraving in exactneſs and ſpeed. I fay ſpeed, 
becauſe three or more plates may be etched before one can be engraved. Etching 
is alſo moſt deſigner- like, becauſe of its near affinity with drawing, as we daily 


Ne, experiment; for where one painter or deſigner engraves for his pleaſure, an hun- 
the cred take to etching, and make good progreſs therein; becauſe of the flow ad- 
$1 vances in engraving compared to etching, whether in figures or buildings, but 
ant eſpecially landſcape. And fince painters or defigners care not to have their de- 
his ſigns cenſured and corrected by others, they chuſe rather to etch them themſelves 

than to ſet about engraving ; an art not to be maſtered without much expence of 
C0- time, in getting knowledge how to handle the tool, whereby it would become 
ht, rather labour than diverſion. | 


Many engravers etch for pleaſure, becauſe of its eafineſs ; but ſeldom any etcher 
3 WE handles the graver, unleſs in caſe of neceſſity. To this perhaps it may be objected, 
nd chat as each painter or deſigner has a particular choice wherein he labours moſt, 

as one in the ordonnance, another in nicety of draught, and a third in the neat 
$ finiſhing of ſome particular things, therefore the title of defigner-like in etching, 
s not abſolutely due to painters or deſigners. To which I anſwer, that undoubt- 
| <dly the word muſt not be underſtood to relate to modern defigners, becauſe it 
vas in uſe before etching was brougt to its preſent perfection ; as appears by 
| Grracet, Titian, Antonio Tempefla, &c, who excelled in deſign, and uſed the needle 
Vith no other view than to give the world the deſigns, which they counted capital 
and moſt praiſe-worthy, = the encouragement and confideration of the lets 
knowing, 
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| knowing. Whereby we plainly perceive, that their intention was only to put fax 
forth their own performances in ſuch a manner as ſafely to be relied on; accord. ha 
ingly, we ſcarce ſee any more in them than an out- line: but this is ſo fim pai 
and correct, that however ſlightly the other parts may be ſcratched, theſe works, | 
thus, of their own hands, are more valued than thoſe of the beſt and moſt famous ing 
engravers or etchers. ; bet 
We have example in the print of the woman by the well, etched by Caraca me 
himſeif, how much it differs from that done by Le Potre, and another by Bifky, but 
What a vaſt difference is there between Perrier's and Biſiap's works, 28 thre 
to the deſigner- likeneſs and looſeneſs of handling. And in landſcapes, between neat 
Titian's and Perelle's, I could, if need required, produce, more proofs of the an- in t 
tiquity of the word, deſigner- like; but ſhall wave them, and acquaint the read- [ u 
er how oddly I took to etching, and how ſtrangely I drudged before I could mg 
gain my point. corr 


Having in my youth an inclination for etching, but no knowledge of what 


was good or bad. as ſeeing no other examples than the old and poorly en- ledg 
graved prints of Raphael, Michael Angelo, Paul Veroneſe, Tintoret, &c. which yet the 
were excellent for their fine out-line, and few etched ones; my flender at- to a 
tempts may be eafily gueſſed at. Indeed I cannot but ſtill think of it of c 
with wonder; for I began not with copper or ſteel, but à piece of peu. oo 
ter and a nail about a finger's length, which with great pains, I ground to . or 
a point after my own way, firſt I tried only fingle ſtrokes, and then crols a; - 
hatching, which looked ſtrange enough. And inſtead of a rolling-prels, [ # C 
rubbed the backſides of my proofs with the nail. This however did not g 3 
abate my curioſity; which daily encreaſed, though my work appeared ſo 71 4 
black as to be ſcarce intelligible. My father ſeeing this, could not forbear * 
laughing; and for humour ſake, ns two or three of my proofs to Barths- üer 
let, and he again to Natalis the famous engraver, who beſtowed on me ſome ** 
little inſtruction and a ſmall copper- plate to try on. But what drudgery wy 
had I undergone before I ſcratched this beautiful plate] Boſſe's Book of etch. lues 
ing happening to be publiſhed about that time, I left off plaguing myſelf, In 
and cheerfully ſet about ſplitting of wood, providing needles, boiling grounds, hndſ 
cleaning plates, buying aquz-fortis, wax, &c. When before, I knew of n0 the p 
better ground than thick and foul oil, out of the ſmuſh-pot, boiled to 4 with 
| blackneſs; which gave me no little trouble to get off the piate again after t bind! 
was bit, and which therefore I was obliged to put into the fire till it ws end | 
ſoft as lead. Things ſo far ſucceding to my wiſh, I happened to ſee ſome parts, 
prints of Yover from France, which ſpurred my curiofity : and I — qualir 
tainly have made early and good progreſs, had not my father been Liner Wand h 
might fix my thoughts on this ſtudy to the neglect of painting. CR Ithe u. 
he diſſuaded me from it, ſaying, it was too ſoon to enter on fo difficult Dan an 
paſtime, and inſtructing me in other things as delightful as ens Wnccd, 
Marrying ſome years after, I went to Holland, were I re-aſumed this — Conſeg 
art with great pleaſure, and which I do not repent of; though ſome thi! Dy he: 


it the cauſe of my misfortune, The truth of this God knows: yet * 
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˖ ſared candle and ufed more day- light for it, perhaps my old age might 
have proved more comfortable to me; but alas! thoſe two noble fiſters, 


a painting and etching, are now vaniſhed with my fight. 
k Let the reader judge, whether he ever heard of a ſtranger way of etch- 
$ ing. However, I mention it here to ſhew, that-a diligent man, getting 


better inſtruction, may in time gain his point. It is certain, that few young 
men would have had patience enough to drudge as I did, without inſtruction ; 


. but that an induſtrious tyro, after leaving his maſter, may poſſibly improve 
as through diligence and ſtudy is very natural; even fo as to excel him in 
-n neatneſs, ſmoothneſs and expedition, as well in etching as engraving, I mean 
n- in the uſe of the graver and needle, but not in knowledge. By knowledge 
d. I underſtand keeping the likeneſs of a beautiful face, hands, and feet, accord- 
Id ing to what we fay in the ſecond chapter, that the knowledge conſiſts in a 

correct out- line, proportion, light and ſhade, and perſpective: for we com- 
at monly ſee the greateſt faults committed in the aforeſaid parts, for want of know- 
* ledge, and not inuring themſelve to draw by hand large things after ſmall, and 
et the contrary, but accuſtoming themſelves to ſquaring; a practice not difficult 
* to a ſwineherd's boy, if he underſtood the diviſion of ſquares and management 
i of chalk. But they may yet be eroneous in tracing their object on the plate, 


though drawn upon ſquares; for miſſing the out. line in the leaſt either inward- 
lv or outwardly, it preſently becomes too little or too big: but the tyro cannot 
ſce this for want of due knowledge: and though he may be ſenſible, that here 
or there he has a little miſſed the out-line, yet he paſtes it over as a matter 
of no great moment; and if he propoſe to help it in etching or engraving, he 
may poſfibly forget it before he come ſo far in the work: he commonly thinks 
no further than what is already on the plate. Whence we may eafily conclude, 
that he who knows what conſtitutes beauty, can be as little ſenſible that a ſmall 
difference in a face, arm, or hand, is of any great conſequence. Another diff- 
culty, no leſs than the former, is, that though the tyro have the out-line cor- 
rectly drawn on the plate, yet he may run over it when he comes to ſhade or 
hatch. And as this frequently happens, I ſhall here give the reaſon of it. 
in either engraving or etching anything, the off-work, whether buildings, 
landſcape, or even grounds, ought always to be begun firſt, that by reſerving 
tic principal things for- the laſt, the hand may be prepared to handle them, 
with more boldneſs. Now the tyro being to engrave or etch a ground be- 
hind his figure, be it naked or dreffed, he will not only (eſpecially in engraving) 
end his hatching againſt the out- line, but ſometimes exceed it; whereby the 
parts, whether arm, leg, or hand, muſt needs looſe their true proportion and 


1 . 
tne work goes on; and when they come to ſee the miſtake, they ſcrape, burn- 


: 2 1 f by < oa 
— 1 _ rub, to bring it right again; which 1 grant 1s well enough in caſe of 
mn = + But alas! how ſeldom is it practiſed? If it be ſomething of no great 
u Pence, it remains as it was without further inſpection. This I know not 


N y 0 . . * 
©” hearſay but experience, Wherefore they who have an inclination for en- 
| Rrr graving 


q quality : and thus the almoſt imperceptible and tender riſing muicles, folds, * 
and hollows are made even and confequently ſtiff and formal. Nevertheleſs: 


1 
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graving, ſhould apply to a painter for inſtruction in beautiful ; 

in drawing every thing by hand, whether prints, drawings, palin 
figures, even _ — _ 5 3 firſt teach the theory, or — rage 
proportion, and then the practice of colouring ; whereas | 
with the practice or — 1 * 

As for the ſcraping, burniſhing, and rubbing out, before - mentioned, it! 
point which ought to be well underſtood, becauſe it affects not either lhe wn 
great darkneſs or hardneſs of the hatching, but the out-line ; as I ſhall ſhe by 
the example of the faces in plate LXIX. | the 

In the face A, the hatched ground runs over the out- line of the cheek ; where 
by it appears more ſunk in, as in that of B, and thus the out-line is loſt Non 
this face being to be finiſhed, and the cheek brought right again, ſo much mug 
be ſcraped off within the line as to give the check the — ſwell ; and if the 
face be a fourth part leſs, the difference will be ſo much the greater, eſpecially 
in a portrait, and greater ſtill if it be in profile; as face C ſhews, wherein we fee 
how little ſoever be taken off with the ground from the tip of the noſe, mouth 
and chin, it will produce another aſpe& :- whence it it is evident, what a wal 
alteration this muſt cauſe in the likeneſs. _ 

In this art as well as painting, it is a conſtant rule to be begin with the 

ground or back-work; and engravers and etchers do it for the fame reaſon 
painters : for when the principal figures are finiſhed, the whole piece is reckoned 
as good as done: the general re-touching is only to bring harmony or keeping 
into the work; here ſomewhat more ſtrength, there more faintneſs, &c. Bu 
what we now ſpeak of, to wit, ſcraping, concerns engraving only; whereas i 
etching, nothing is done but ſtopping, unleſs things are already bit. 
If it be aſked, whether what is ſtopped up can be repaired befor 
it is bit; as in A, when the hatching, which takes away the ſwell from ti 
cheeks, is ſtopped up with ſtop-ground, Whether then the former roundneſs car 
not be fetched out with a fine needle on the ſame ground, that all may bite tv 
gether ? I anſwer, that this will make bad work: but if ſomething be wanting, 
it muſt be touched up with the graver. However, I ſhall ſhew another methoc: 
make a burniſher pretty hot, and rub: it gently and ſpeedily over the part you 
would have out, and then it will cloſe up the hatching, ſo that you need neithe 
ſtop up nor bite. Now etch thereon what. is neceſſary, and thus all may be bt 
at once. Theſe obſervations, eſpecially that of not careleſsly ſpoiling the oui ine 
as in the examples A and C, are very. needful. | 

Let any perſon now confider, how little a fine ordannance of a famous mal 
ter, when put out of hand in ſuch a condition can be like the original. And 
yet this is too often the caſe. However, I aſſert, that without the former non. 
ledge it is impoſſible to become a good maſter. For he who makes a Elunder 
ing deſign, and perceives not the miſtakes to be apparent and convincing, ca 
not poſſibly mend them. Even great maſters ſometimes blunder ; as we ſee it 
Audran's battles of Alexander after Le Brun, what poor hands and fingers he bs 
made in ſome places, as thin as pencil- ſticks; eſpecially thoſe which arc 1 
open, as the captive Porus, and in Darius, I cannot too much wonder, - 
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in ſo glorious a work, Audran did not correct ſuch miſtakes, fince he was one of 
the beſt engravers ever known. This indeed 1s but a ſmall matter with reſpect 
to ſo great a work; nevertheleſs it makes the ſame imperte& and becomes a 
charge upon Le Brun. But this work had leſs juſtice done it here in Holland in 
the copies of Schoonebeek, who ſeems to have uſed his utmoſt endeavours to 
ſpoil it : for there is neither deſign nor keeping obſerved. All the poſtures, 
which in the originals are fine and beautiful, he has turned into grimace ; every 
thing is lame and crippled, 


CHAP. V. Remarks on Hatching. 


HE courſe of hatching yields great pleaſure to the eye ; becauſe it makes 

every thing appear in its nature and quality, whether wood, filk, ſteel, 
water, filver, wood, ſtone, ſand, &c. each of which, in engraving and etching, 
require a particular expreſſion : yet in etching it is more expeditious, eſpecially 
if you can ſomewhat handle the graver. The French artiſt Audran excelled herein, 
The St. Bruno of Bartholet, engraved by Natalis, is admirable for the naturalneſs, 
which, by particular hatchings and the utmoſt neatneſs, appears therein. 

Now, when a great artiſt has ſhewn his utmoſt {kill in a plate, and all things 
are worked accordiag to rule, yet we find it almoſt impoſſible to make people ſen- 
{ble what true art is, and wherein the knowledge of a good print lies; moſt 
men, now-a-days, being taken with fine ſtrokes, without regard to ill order or bad 
deſign, A fad reflexion for thoſe who know better! 

Again, an engraver or etcher is not ſo happy as a painter or deſigner ; for 
heſe laſt compoſe what they pleaſe, or at leaſt what they can, and the engravers 
muſt follow them, be they ever ſo indifferent. Vet this were no great matter, if 
they might but etch and engrave with as much freedom as painters uſe with 
Wacir pencils or crayons : this would ſpirit them to produce finer things, as other 
genious men have formerly done, who had their liberty, and did not tie them- 
bes up to any perſon, as many now-a-days are obliged to do. How ſeldom 
Wave they an opportunity to work after a fine picture or finiſhed drawing? This 
s often induced me to think, that many a good maſter underſtands more than 
works ſhew : happy are they, whoſe circumſtances will permit them to exe- 

ute even but a fingle plate, according to their {kill and pleaſure. But alas ! 
Ne times will not allow it in theſe our | 4 and noted countries. Moreover, we 
Fe many artiſts ſigh and groan under the difficulties laid on them by ſome pain- 
and deſigners, in ſometimes ſending them ſuch rude drawings, that the 
Pond can hardly be diſtinguiſhed from the ſquare ; the ſharp from the blunt; or 

ood from ſtone; even ſuch as they themſelves could not lunderſtand, {were 
R rr 2 ; they 
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Jution of all their doubts, and that they might proceed with certainty, 


his expreſſion of all the materials: for inſtance, that the | baſement-ſtory of 2 
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they to receive them from others. If the engraver happens to hit the deſign, the 
maſter claims honour ; but on failure, the engraver is ſure to bear the ſeanda] 
for this reaſon, it were to be wiſhed, that engravers would, before they begin k 
plate after ſuch a drawing or ſketch, conſult the painter or deſigner, for a re. 


I alſo think it not only uſeful but neceſſary, that the deſigner be particular in 


building ſhew to be of rough ſtones, the columns and pilaſters with the imagery 
and ornaments of marble, &c. that the engraver may exhibit the formcr +:;1. 
by broken ſtrokes, and what is ſmooth; and poliſhed, by neat and more curious 
ones, with the graver ; etching the by-works ſomewhat coarſer again ; the wood. 
work with long and broken ſtrokes humouring the grain; the trees, according to 
the courſe of the boughs and ſway of the leafing ; the grounds, ſerpentine, and 
alſo broken. Theſe obſervations ought to be heeded in general, as well as in 
the particulars, together with the diminution of the off-fcape ; yet not in the man- 
ner of ſome, by wide ſtrokes, but by cloſing and making them fine. On this 
footing, there would be leſs complaint of the deſigners, and theſe not think 
rhemſelves injured; on ſeeing their defigns fo ill followed. Things thus worked 
according to rule, would certainly prove fine. and the more, in a work of conſe. 
quence and bearing à price: though to one who underftands his buſineſs, this 
management is ho more trouble than the contrary. 5 

[ have ſeen drawings of Galtxius, wherein he had plainly expreſſed all the par: 
ticular objects. The tender or ſmooth bodies were well waſhed, alſo neatly ſcum 
bled with red or black chalk. What was rough or coarſe, he had handled boldly 
with the pen or black chalk; by which means, the one appeared darker, and the 
other hghter in the ſhade, as if it were a picture. But it is no wonder, that ue 
ſee not ſuch things done now-a-days ; for Hatzius uſed to make his own pat- 
terns : and as a good painter confiders what ought to be ftone, wood, field 
white or black, before he colours, fo Golfzizs did the ſame, when he was to engrart 
any thing. He would expreſs every thing in his patterns, though he was ever 1 
certain of his art, in order to do his whole worſt after a flight ſketch, and that ns 
thing might eſcape him; on a belief that we ought not to truſt to our memories 
in a matter of conſequence: ,wherefore I ſhall il luſtrate this point by an examp 
in Plate LXX. herein I introduce ſeveral different bodies: for, befides the cor 
rectneſs of draught; I have alſo expreſſed their different colours. The wall, 4 
is rough ſtone ;. the child, B, tenderly ſhaded ; the veſſel, C, of bright copper: 
the vaſe, D, white poliſhed marble ; the pedeſtal or foot, E, of free-[tone; e 
wooden pale, F, 2 hangs a cloth) veiny; and the ſky and off-icape, G 
as it goes off, the fainter and finer : by this method of expreſſion, I have ſil 
another advantage; which is, that if by accident I ſhould leave my plate nal 
done; another hand, by this means, may underſtand my meaning, and aun l 
Hereby, even a painter may direct another; who, elſe, would rather 
have the works he might leave behind him unfiniſhed, rubbed out, chan! 
another, who did not rightly know his mind, ſhould finiſh them. TY: 
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8 


CHAP. VI. Curious Remarks touching Stipping. 


ANY imagine, they can repreſent the roundneſs againſt the main lights, 
by ſtipping; but they will find themſelves miſtaken, fince it cauſes a great 
hungrineſs ; and therefore the method cannot be good : hatching looks better, 
and has more affinity with the ſhades. Stipping is ſometimes uſeful in caſe of 
need, when we care not to croſs hatch on the light; and alſo, when the ſhades 
are hatched too wide, in order to expreſs the reflexions ſomewhat the plainer, in- 
ſtead of croſſing them over again, eſpecially again the light; though it is better 
to go over them again with a fine fingle ſtroke : and it you find this will not do, 
then you may, with a finer needle, continue the ſame hatching ſomewhat far- 
ther: but a better method would be, to lay it at once as far as it ought to be, 
anch then ſomewhat to ſtop up the ends or extremities : he who neglects this, is 


way is, firſt, with a fine needle, to continue the hatching a little further, and 
then, with a finer, to extend it till it come to nothing ; which we call broken 
hatching, as was old Viſſcher's way in his boors after O/tade, whereby he prettily 
exprefſed the colour of a face, and fetched out the main light touches. Stip- 
ping is very helpful, and alſo expeditious to one who has not got the firmneſs of 
the needle. It you would make it your practice, you need not ſtop to ſoften the 
batching ; for the points thus lengthened anſwer the ſame purpoſe ; and then you 
cn proceed with certainty, eſpecially it you uſe the ſame needle with which the 
batching is continued in the light, round the relief; the ſhades, again, ought 
to be ſoftened with the ſame necdle that made them; then the ſtipping of the 
large needle in the ſhade will not be too viſible: yet, would you work the laſt 
ſtipping in the light with a ſmaller needle, you may ; but, becauſe the ſhade ends 
more ſuddenly than the relief in the light, I ſhould uſe no others; for the ſtip- 
ping is a nice point to him who will be curious. The ſtips ought alſo to be 
equal, I ſay, equally diſtant, and not to come between the extremities of the 
Wirokes, It it be aſked, whether any thing hatched too wide, can be darkened 
with ſlipping, inſtead of a third ſtroke ? My opinion is, that it may; and that 
Ey flight thing can be performed in this manner: but the work is more tedious. 
bings fo touched up look very neat; for by ſtropg ſtrokes, fainter ones, more 
unt and points, we can very commodiouſly darken an object more or leſs at 
Pleaſure. Boulanger has in my opinion, over-ſtipped his prints; which makes 
em look rather like miniature, than any thing elſe; wherefore I cannot much 
com- 


obliged to make ſhift with ſtipping; yet that muſt not be too cloſe. The beſt. 
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commend ſtipping ; And why? Becauſe of the inequality and hungrineſ, of the ſuch « 
points or ſtips, occaſioned by touching one harder than another, whereby, in yet ſu 
biting, one penetrates the copper more than another, be the dot ever ſo ſmall; pearin 
add to this, the impoſſibility of making the ſtips perfectly round: they will naked 


always be more or leſs longiſh; as may be eafily proved by a magnifying low hi 
laſs. they te 
2 L have ſeen, in engraved prints of Goltzius, the faint tint _ the relief croſs. next [ 
hatched, as well as in the ſhade; but this 1s only proper for engraving, eſpe- Rome a 
cially in high finiſhing ; becauſe in etching, the croſs hatching expreſſes a com. unph: 
ing ſhade ; and then it may be very well effected by ſipping, as broad-lighted lumns 
objects want not ſo much darkneſs in the light. ſtand i 
Now, if any thing ſhould happen to be amiſs, and you would beat it out and ſome 0 
mend it, take a proof and faſten it neatly behind your plate, and then beat our from 3 
what you would have away: this may be done even to an hair; and if you care ſhaded 
not to ſtrike on the paper, you may mark the place with a ſharp point on the I wa 
copper, ſo as to ſee it; which will do as well, though the ſpoiling a proof is moulds 
but a trifle : yet the proof, when once dry, is no more fit for this uſe ; where. from v 
fore the work muſt be done as ſoon as the proof comes from the preſs; for, the left 
being wetted again, it will always be uncertain, and unlike the plate, In order might | 


to find theſe little places or miſbit ſpots with ſtill greater eaſe, (a method which Hud fro 
many engravers make a ſecret of) take a fine thread or ſtring, and put it crols 
wiſe about the plate, tying it on the edges, ſo that the center of the crof 
come exactly upon the miſbit ſpot or place: then laying the plate backſide up: hoſe of 
wards, on a ſmooth and hard ſtone, beat the place gently with a pointed han- atter, | 
mer; and then, with ſome ſtuff taken from the o1l-ſtone, rub it out: thus you Het ſom 
may find all the places, how ſmall ſoever, even to an hair, on the backſide of the — 
n the 
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S we have aflerted that each object requires almoſt a particular handling oe tir 

ſo I think baſs reliefs call, for it: for many who can etch well after a fine Picbin-d 
Picture or drawing, are at a loſs when they come to imitate and repreſent a baby Dalbly 
relief : they lay the ſtrokes therein as in other objects; though in my op, a the 
the difference be very great; eſpecially if we would not handle them in the ns Wrrier u 
ner of Perrier and Pietro Santi, but according to rule; though the former un 0 d at t. 
ſtood it the beſt of the two, ſince his works better preſerve the ſtonineſs and e BS; hac 


ſign ; and yet he has added ſome things of his own: but the other has * Wis and 
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ſuch exceſs, as thereby to render his works obſcure : his folds indeed are fine, 
yet ſuperfluous and improper for ſtone, and more like gold, filver or bronze; ap- 
pearing better in a print than in ſtone. In my opinion, Santi underſtood not the 
naked proportion, muſcling or motion; wherefore I cannot by any means al- 
low him the preference: the truth is, they are good for a drawing; but were 
they to be compared with the life, we ſhould diſcover a great difference. In the 
next place, it is abſurd to imagine, that ſo many baſs reliefs as are found at 
Rome and in other places, both under cover and expoſed, in and upon the tri- 
umphal arches, frizes, niches, pediments, pedeſtals, ancient walls, tombs, co- 
lumns and vaſes, from whence theſe two artiſts made their collections, ſhould all 
ſand in fo preciſe a light, right and left, as they repreſent them in. Certainly, 
ſome of them muſt have been lighted from above, from below, fronting, even 
from all fides ; and i cannot think they drew them by candle-light, but rather 
ſhaded them as they thought fit, 

[ was once aſked, whether, ſince the baſs reliefs ſtand in many different places, 
moulds or models have not ſometimes been taken from them by one or other, 
from which they ſhadowed their drawings, diſpoſing theſe models as uſual, in 
the left or right light, as they thought proper ; which is not improbable. We 
might likewiſe light ſome from above, others from below, from a fide, fronting 
and from behind, in order to uſe them on any occaſion ; which would be a great 
help to thoſe who know little or nothing of modelling. | 

We have ſaid, that we think the bals-reliefs of Perrier better in defign than 

hoſe of Pietro Santi, but much inferior in finiſhing ; though the works of the 
atter, for the reaſon before aſſigned, have no affinity with the ſtonineſs: and 
ret ſome think, that were the figures three or four feet high, they would have 
mother look; for then the parts would appear more grand; and thoſe of Perrier, 
n the other hand, too ſlim and dull; which I do not diſown; nevertheleſs, it 
muſt be agreed, that this obſervation is good, in order to ſhew the difference 
tween carving in ſtone, and chafing in gold or filyer : but it is likewiſe true, 
hat had Perrier finiſhed his drawings as. well as $2nti, they would have been 
nuch finer and more uſeful; for it is eaſier to leave out ſuperfluities than 
ake additions. It is not improbable, that Saxti's intention, by his method of 
nagement, was, that he might be of greater ſervice to painters, ſtatuaries and 
Wizicrs, than Perrier. 
We have affirmed, that Pietro Santi has poſſibly added much of his own. Now, 
W's allo not unlikely, that Perrier drew his objects from a greater diſtance than 
1 whereby he could not ſee all the minute parts; and I cannot but at the 
ne time think, that Sant; defigned moſt of his baſs reliefs after undamaged 
Within-door work, in halls, chambers, and other incloſed places; whereas Perrier 
oſſibly took his from without-door work, ſuch as pediments, frontiſpieces, frizes 
the like, half eaten up by the weather. We might ſtill ſubjoin, that 
er worked only to ſhew the world that ſuch excellent things were at Rome, 
ar the ſame time to diſplay his light and firm manner of drawing; whereas 
WP had not only a view to profit, but alſo to be generally uſeful to curious ar- 
aud others, How true this is let the virtuoſo determine. 
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As to the right handling of baſs reliefs, I think it abſolutely neceſſary, thy 
every thing be etched equally coarſe or fine with one and the ſame needle 'wih 
out any difference with reſpect to ſtuffs ; as being the beſt method for repreſen, 
ing the ſtone-work well ; unleſs it were but a grey one with a fore-ground * 
off-icape, when the ſtrokes ought to diminiſh or grow faint, according ty 
perſpective. 

There is likewiſe little obſervation made about the lights of baſs. relief; 
for oftentimes, things painted ſharp and in ſun-ſhine, are exhibited in the olat 
with a common light, through the roundneſs of the ſhades ; and ſometimes we { 
the contrary : but theſe are liberties which neither etchers nor engravers ought 
to take. He, whoſe province it is to imitate, let him exactly follow the beate 
path. In relation to etching baſs reliefs, a ſharp light or ſun-thine is very in. 
proper, and renders them diſagreeable. But as foe embelliſhments in ſun-ſhing, 


the matter is of leſs moment. 


CHAP. VII. Of Engraving; and the Management of the Strije, 


T is to be wondered, that among the many arts and manual operations, et- 
1 graving is fo little, and etching ſo much treated of; the reaſon whereof! 
paſt my apprehenſion. Many painters and lovers, for the encouragement d 
thoſe who would make it their buſineſs, or to ſhew their ſkill, have er 
neſtly ſtrove to ſay ſomething of it : but no engraver has, to my knowledge 
undertaken the taſk ; poſhbly, as not thinking themſelves ſufficient for it; 
elſe, becauſe they would keep it as a ſecret from each other. But the moſt pro 
bable reaſon, as I think, is, the late appearance of this art; which is eviden, 
fince the Romans till their latter times knew nothing of. 

It is certain, that engraving as well as painting, is founded as much 0 
theory as practice, and that both depend on eſtabliſhed and poſitive rules, which 
if orderly followed, will make a man a maſter : Why then, are they not mic 
public, for the information of the curious in what they want to know ? Mu 
not he, who intends to go to a certain town or village, be firſt told where [ 
lies, and then the ways to it, chuſing the neareſt as belt ? | 

It is not ſtrange, that more engravers have applied to painting, than paint 
to engraving ; becauſe the latter have ſo many excellent books for their cnc 
ragement, publiſhed by judicious maſters; whereas, engravers have 1 
touching their practice. But as every thing has its time, ſo we mult hope 
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Nam mora dat vires, teneras mora concoguit vas, 
Et validas ſegetes, quod fuit herba facit. 


Or, 


£5 


Perfecting time brings on the tender grape, 
And gives the herby corn it's- ripening ſhape. 


In the mean time I ſhall boldly enter the liſts, and, according to my ſmall 
ability, impart what I know of it; but the practice or handling, I ſhall not touch 
upon, as not having the greateſt {kill therein: what, however, I mention of it, 
25 unavoidably neceſſary to what I purpoſe to ſay, I ſubmit to thoſe of better 
knowledge; hoping my endeavours will not be taxed with preſumption, fince my 
only aim is, thereby to rouze noble genius's, and, by my ſmall ſpark, to kindle 
a greater fire ; according to the Latin proverb: Parva ſæpe ſcintilla magnum excita- 
vit incendium. | 

We have before-mentioned, Firſt, On what bafis engraving is founded. Se- 
condly, A good engraver's qualifications. Laſtly, What conſtitutes an agreeable 
print: wherefore, we ſhall now diſcuſs the management of the ſtrokes in objects, 
according to their natures and courſes, with reſpect to perſpective ; and as well in 
etching as engraving, together with ſome examples for illuſtrating the point, and 
preventing and correcting miſtakes. 

In Plate LXXI. is a wheel marked A, having eight ſpokes, or points; as 
alſo a ſtaff, ſet upright in the ground, croſſed by the horizon. This wheel ſhews, 
What each ſpoke ought to have a particular courſe, according to its turn, and that 
be ſtroxes muff be governed by the extremity of each ſpoke, as may be here 
ken, The foremoſt runs circular; the third, almoſt ſtraight, &c. Compare 
alſo the foremoſt ſpoke one, with the hinder one five, how much they differ in 
force; for one approaches, and five retires : which cannot be otherwiſe according [ 

o perſpective Again, the ſtrokes drawn with a ruler, and running off to vards 
he point of fight, grow gradually finer and fainter.” ' Now though the ſhort 
dr croſs-hatching ought, by eſtabliſhed rule, to be more viſible and ſtrong than 
he long, yet few are obſerved to make any diſtinction therein. 1 

We have ſaid before, that each object, whether fleſh, ſtone, grounds, &c. re- | 

quires a particular ſtroke ; and among others, that wood eſpecially mult be thick- | 

roked along the grain, and conſequently eroſs-hatched with a finer ſtroke : but 1 

Po we ſhew the contrary; for the croſs ones are ſtronger than- thoſe running ' 

ich the grain which here cannot be otherwiſe. If ſome ſay that I contradict my- " 

elf, in making the croſs-ſtrokes thus againſt the grain; I ſhall, for their ſatistac- 

on, ſhew my reaſon for it. Obſerve, then, that any thing turned, has no other | 

uin than what the chiſel makes; and as the turner works againſt the grain, and | 
© wood retains more or leſs marks of the. tool, it muſt be expteſſed accordingly | | 

WW graving, But a ſecond queſtion may be, Whether it would not do as well, 

both the hatchings were equally fine or coarſe? I anſwer, It would, as to the 
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ſhade; but not with reſpect to the ſtuff: for it would be more proper to ons 
copper, wax, and ſuch- like: nevertheleſs theſe obſervations are generally lune 
heeded, though alſo founded on certain rules of this art. 

As for the ſtaff, it ſhews, that the ſtrokes, beginning round from below, grow 
ſtraiter as they approach the horizon ; and above the horizon, the lame, but in: 
reverſed manner. 

Now let us confider the other example, in Plate LXXI. wherein the retiring 
parapets ſhew. the diminution or faintneſs of the ſtrokes, not only in ſuch, hut 
any other objects, according to their diſtance in going off; the one in a preater, 
the other in a lets degree. Her: by we may plainly diſcover the perverſe god 
of ſome men; namely, that diminution implies growing ſcanty or wider. See 4, 
with a ſingle ſtroke from one erd to the ocher. Now, although the off-{traks 
ſ-em neater than the near; yet they are not Min fact: but as the place dim. 
ner, that they b-0o:ue neithe 
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cloſer nor more ſcanty, The diminution of the fightes and the three vaſes ben cep th 

the ſame conſtruction : nevertheleſs, I am ſenſible that many, even old mates, WM feu 
"_ * . * 3 . £4 © 6 1 q Fm, 

do otherwiſe in handling their retiring objects, figures, trees, off-ſcape and fr, Wc ard! 


more coarſly behind than forwards. I have even obferved, that they cloſe-hact 
the ncareſt and darkeſt ſky, and work wider and wider towards the horizon; bu 
this more in etching than engraving; poſſibly to ſave the trouble of uſing tuos 
more needles, or of ſtopping up, which is properly the point this example zin 
at: for I do not aſk here, whether it creates more trouble; but ſhew what mz 
poſfibly be thought of leſs moment than in fact it is: for inſtance, I place ti 


d cloſ 
d free 
ere the 
de ſtrok 
d die 

7en wel 


three figures, No. 1, 7, 3, ten or twelve ſteps apart; and at the fame die grave 
on the parapet, three vaſes, alſo numbered 1, 2, 3; whereby may be plzinly ne by 
ceived, how much the one differs from the other. But although in thele fg Howe 
the meaning is ſufficiently to be underſtood ; to wit, that the ſiner they arc, pos 
more fine and cloſe the ſtrokes become; yet I have added the vaſes to them, eme m 


the ſake of thoſe who may be curious enough to count the ſtrokes: when 2) : 1; 


will find not a ſtroke more or leſs in the one than the other; which in the 190 ©, g. 
would be tedious work. Obſerve, in the next place, the ground - hade of edu, ! 
gure againſt the parapet, each growing faint according to its diſtance, and vob f 
what certainty the accurate tints of the figures may be perceived thereon ; even at diffe 
know how much they diminiſh and grow finer; and at the ſame time, no 15 echod c 
the light differs. But let it not be thought ſufficient, that the ſhades dimini o, bos 
grow faint, and the white remains all over the light ; fince we know that u engrav 
plan or ground cannot ſhew its level otherwiſe, than by means of ligbt lor or444 
going off darker and darker : for inſtance, were a white figure or white ſtone * e begin 
ing forwards, and you would place ſuch another further in, where the Sou au then 
darker, you muſt govern yourſelf by the ground where the firſt object itands, lrokes 
being ſubject to the ſame rule, if things be well finiſhed. If the plan or Sb ing to 


be finiſhed, the figures ought to be fo likewiſe. Are they airily hence t any d 


in ite 
broad - lighted? the ground muſt be the ſame : and though the ground : " nd, | 
lour, be more or leſs dark, yet that is not regarded in this cate; becaule wes obby ; 


bla 


ſpeaking only of the diminution of the tints, conſiſting of white _Y 
vir” 


0 
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e floor were of white marble, and the figures the fame, or in white 
raperies 3 the foremoſt would be broad lighted, and the more diſtant leſs and 
fs white, were it even in ſun-ſhine; nay, if the ligut came from behind, or from 
ſide, the moſt diſtant would only keep an utmoſt heightening, and ſtill leſs, were 
ke colours exprefled in it; as they who underſtand perſpective well know: nor 
a it be otherwiſe 3 as may be ſeen in the firſt example in the child's hand hold- 
g the end of the hindmoſt ſpoke, which plainly appears to have little or no 
hiteneſs : and as for the ſtuffs of the objects, as linen, $loth and ſuch like, ſome 
ar rather think them poſſible to be ſo worked than the naked; becaul», having 
ready engraved forwards as neat and fine as may be, we can therefore turther 
, not expreſs any thing finer or neater : but I ſay, that as things hoving the 
moſt neatneſs, do not become neater by diſtance, nor alter in the eye, but dit- 
pear: ſo, when the objects are very remote, neither ſilk, linen or woollen is to 
e diſtinguiſhed, ſo far as it concerns the hatching ; but the coarſe parts always 
eep their forms: and this obſervation reſpects not only the three ſtuffs, but 
I'o figures, ſtones, grounds, trees, &c. Here ſome perhaps may fay, How can 
e ſtrokes poſſibly unite the light, when they, as they retire, ought to be cloſer 
d cloſer, eſpecially when the air, (which, on the horizon, is clear and bright 
d free from clouds) unleſs they widen more and more towards the horizon, 
ere they never ſo faint ? To which I anſwer, as experience will prove, that when 
te ſtrokes thus thin and grow faint in their going off, they certainly diſappear 
ddie away; nay, become at laſt inviſible, and unite enough with the light, 
en were it ſun-ſhine, though they be ever ſo cloſe : and ſuch a length I think 
e graver can go when ſkilfully managed. In etching, the needle can do the 
me by ſtopping up. 
However, I queſtion not but my propoſition will be taxed with impoſſibility 
d puzzling novelty, eſpecially by ſach as are not thorough engravers, who may 
eme me for thus diſcloſing the groands of this noble art, and fo plainly thewing 
vth : but my anſwer in the firſt place, is, that I find myſelf obliged in duty to 
io, fince all my wiſhes tend towards its arriving at the greateſt perfection. Se— 


hap. 8. 


uppoſe th 


pndlv, becauſe what I lay down is preſcribed by certain rules of the mathematics; 


ough fe are ſenſible, that the art of engraving, in general flows therefrom, and 
at different objects require different handlings ; but rather believe, that a good 
ethod of drawing will eaſily lead ro engraving : a notion true enough in etch- 
g, though even therein the point lies moſt in the biting and ſtopping up. As 
engraving, you muſt certainly be converſant with the handling and force of 
© graver ; two points not to be attained without great experience: though in 
c beginning, it is better for an etcher to have no handling at all; becaule he 
3 then gradually the better bring the graver to the needle, and in an uniformity 
lirokes adapt the one to the other, and make them harmonious : whereas ſome, 
ing too much on the graver, uſe it here and there in their flovenly works, with- 
t any difference, and that with incredible careleflneſs ; ſometimes cutting a fore- 
ove or ſtem of a tree, neat and ſmooth, which ought to be rough and 
obby; when at the ſame time they are working a face or marble figure with 
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the needle. This muſt be owing either to their careleſſneſs, or defier of ex 
their ignorance ; fince ſuch doings are againft reaſon and common inſtrufion, © 

I could mention many ſuch diforderly prints: among others there is one of th 
raiſing of Lazarus, done by Berry, wherein the figure of Lazarus, with ſo _ 
the linen as comes about his body is etched, and the reſt of the linen lyin 

the ground, neatly engraved, whereby one part looks like linen, and the * 
like ſilk: the one is here and there ſtipped, and the other is not. But 4 
the plate was not well bit. It alſo ſometimes happens, that we are oblj Ty 
rub out things, which makes good my aflertion : tor, if the fault lie in lhe oh 
the maſter ought, as much as poſfible, to help it by his knowledge and 1 
Could he handle the graver, Why did he not ſhew it and make things agree? an 
it he was not maſter of the graver, Why did he not better follow the ſtrokes a 
the needle ? Had he inſteed of croſs-hatching, made the ſtrokes ſomewhat finer and 
triple hatched them, and uſed ſome tipping, then it would have been paſſable, 

There is another print with an ornament round it, repreſenting a ſacrifice d 
Flra, or the Spring, which is alſo wretchedly etched and engraved : for the fore 
moſt figures, as Charity, Piety and Time, and every thing elſe on the fore-ground 
are neatly finiſhed and moſtly engraved ; but the figures on the ſecond ground f 
flight and poorly etched, as not to have any agreement with the others; the 
ſtrokes even look as if they were dabbed on and drawn with a ſhaking hand, in 
ſtead of growing fainter every where, which would make the work neat and in- 
tire, This artiſt might have known, that he could not make the graver and the 
ncedle agree. 

I am ſenfible ſome will determine, that many things, ſuch as water, filver 
gold and ſuch like ſmooth and ſhining bodies, can be more conveniently expres 
cd with the graver then the needle: but, in my opinion, a ſkilful hand cu 
give every thing its naturalneſs. 

It is very ſtrange to me, in the old prints, that the maſters have in nothing 
prepſented the natural qualities, but etched every thing after one manner hett 
nudities draperies, air, grounds, or ſtone ; except water, and yet not this with ti: 
and thick ſtrokes, but only croſs parallels, and thoſe very unlike, oftentimes clo 

and then wide, as if they were ſcratched again, they have not expreſſed ar 
colour and always made the water dark and brown. Now, to create a differen 
in ſhining bodies, my thoughts are, that you firſt lay the ſtrokes ſtrong and r 
rallel, and of a reaſonable width from each other, and then cloſe them by putty 
thinner between; I mean in water, black marble, poliſhed ſteel and ſuch like; tot 
by this method we produce a certain ftir ſhewing the ſmoothneſs and glitter, 

If it be aſked, Why in etching, the ſtrokes which are cloſe and thick ſometims 
fly up, though the plate be in good condition, and the ground neither burnt 
too hard? I anſwer that I have found by experience that when the water 15 yt 
ſtrong, and at firſt bites too ſharp, we muſt then take our chance; becauſe B 
plate being cold cannot grow warm fo ſoon as the ground, which therctore ö. 
cibly lifted from the plate and preſently riſes; and the ſooner if the ſtrokes i 
cloſe and thick; which happens not fo eaſily in the tender parts, where by K* 


thinneſs and width of the ſtrokes, the water has not ſo much power to get 
tien 


prind 
I bo 


of it. 
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them. To prevent this, the water muſt be ſomewhat weakened and the ground 
and plate gradually made warm in order to make them unite with each other; 
eſpecially in cold weather for in the warm months of June, July and Auguſt, it is 
not neceſſary, becauſe we then uſe harder grounds. 

Now to know whether the ground be in good condition, I make a ſcratch or 
two, with a large needle in a ſpare place of the plate; and if the ground come out 
of the ſtrokes like duſt ; it is then too hard, but if in curls, it is in good temper, 
eſpecially if you can blow them off. If they cannot be wiped off with a ſoft fea- 
ther, but ſtick to the ground, it 1s then too ſoft. - This is a nice point. It ſome- 
times happened to me, that here and there they remained in the ſtrokes, 

Some etchers alſo frequently give themſelves needleſs trouble when they put 
out the out · lines, which are made too ſtrong on the light fide, with ſtop- ground, 
which you know, always flows more or leſs over them eſpecially if the place be hot: 
but conſider what trouble they muſt afterwards have, when the out line is gone; 
for they are obliged to renew with the graver all the ſtrokes running againſt it. 
Wherefore, the beſt way is, to trace the drawing neatly on the plate, and mark 
at firſt ſoftly with a ſmall point, the dark touches, as thoſe of the eyes, noſe and 
mouth on the ſhaded fide ; yet not on the light. But to help them in ſtopping up 
their too ſtrong ſtrokes, I ſhall aſſign a better method than that of the ſtop- 
round, 
: Take thick-ground white-lead, thinned with oil of turpentine, and ſpread ir 
with a ſmall pencil over the out- line ſo as juſt to cover it and no further: but 
be very careful not to do it over more then once, leſt you take off the ground; 
for the oil afterwards evaporates and in the biting, you muſt alſo not wipe over 
it with the feather, This is an invention of a friend of mine and though I never 
E experimented it, yet queſtion not its ſucceſs, I mention white-lead ; but you 
may uſe any other colour that is light and plainly viſible, 


CHAP. IX. Of the Black Art, or Mezzotinto 
s HOUGH no figure of this art is to be found in Ceſar Ripa as having been 


unknown to him, yet fince in our times, through its foundation laid by 
princes and the kind aſſiſtance of great men, it is arived at ſo great perfection; 
7 _ the following figure will not be unacceptable to the profeſſors and lovers 
of it. 


Figure of the Black Art, or Mezzotinto. 


Here you ſee a young and plump virgin, of a freſh complexion and ami- 
able countenance, dreſſed in black velvet, lined and faced with ſky-blue pow- 
dered with gold glittering ſtars. She has a broad gold girdle embroidered 
Vith black bats which diminiſh towards the arms. Her head attire is wanton 


and 
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and modiſh, adorned here and there with ſmall flowers. About her neck is 3 
gold chain to which hangs a medal, exhibiting a burning altar, and theſe 
words, MAGN Z BRITANNIA. In her right hand is a ſmall tool, like , 
lancet, together with a feather ; and in the left a table, whereon is painted an 
head on a black ground, repreſenting Nature. She poiſes airily on one leg, i 
if ſhe were dancing. A 


Explanation. 


The Art is repreſented young and plump, to fignyfy that ſhe is fill growing, 
The black velvet gown and ſtars imply that, like the ſtars ſhe is ſprung from 
dark night. The golden girdleand bats give us to underſtand, that though her 
productions are not very laſting, yet ſhe makes great gains. The chain ith 
the medal and altar thereon, proclaims her luſtre ; and the words round it 
allude to an offering ot thanks to Great-Britain, to whom ſhe owes her digit 
and glory. The table, with the figure of Nature ſhews, that ſhe excels therein. 
The reſt explains itſelf. 1 

Why this beautiful figure bears the name of the Black Art I never heard, 
though her practice ſufficiently gives us the reaſon, to wit, that ſhe proceeds from 
black. And though the art of etching alſo ſeems to be derived from black, 
yet it is done in quite a different manner; for the former comes forth from the 
light, and the latter from the ſhade; the one heightens and the other 
ſhadows, | — i 

We have already ſaid that etching is in ſpeed, ſuperior to engraving ; but 
the black art is more expeditious then either of them; and in neatneſs has 
not its fellow; it may even compair with a painting, how ſoft and fluent 
ſeover, abating for the colours. Indeed in duration and wear it is the weakeſi 
but on the other hand its expeditiouſneſs brings in more money. . 

This noble art preferable to any engraving in repreſenting uncomon ligits, 
as candle, torch, lamp, figg, and thg like: wherefore, I think it does not in. 
properly bear the name of the black art. It is remarkable not to be abore 
fifty years ſtanding, and yet is arivd at ſo great perfection; thoſe other art 
have required more time. But England where the climate is healthiul vnd 
remperate, has contributed much to its neatneſs and luſtre. There it ad 
its birth and furtherance : for prince Rupert gave us the firſt example. Wire 
fore we may 1ightly ſtile it noble. The firſt print I ſaw of this prince was ot an 
old man's head, with a cloth about it, taken, as far as I know, from an Jiciian 
painting. It was deſigned fo fine and great, and broad handled, as if waſhed wit 
rhe pencil by the beſt mafter : it even looked, by reafon of the natural ſoſtnes 
or melting, not to be leſs than black art. The ſame prince alſo invented a cet- 
nin metal bearing his name, which it will retain for ever, : 

I doubt not but this art will in time become a delightful diverfion to painters 
for three reaſons. One for its eaſineſs in learning; two for its neatnels; as 
laſtly, for its conveniency, * 


„ 
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1. It is eaſily learned, by any one who is accuſtomed to draw on grounded or 


r; becauſe there is no difference in operation between the ſcraping on the 
heightening on the grounded paper, beginning with the greateſt light and 
ſparing the ſhade ; as we have ſhewed in our drawing-book, touching the handling 
of crayons or chalk pencils, Wherefore I affirm that it comes nearer to a paint- 
ing than etching or engraving. And it 1s ſo eafily apprehended, I mean in theo- 


ry as to be learned in leſs than three days. 5 | 
2 It is neat and free from ſoil and ſmell ; as not requiring either a ſtop- ground, 


reaſe or aquæ·fortis. | ; 8 
Laſily, the conveniency ariſing from it may be eaſily conjectured ; as it is more 


blue pape 


plate and 


4 expeditious then either etching or engraving. 


But many are ſo eager in this art to learn neat ſcraping, as to neglect the princt- 
pal part, the out- line which they often over-run and cannot be brought right a gainz 
and when correct deſign is wanting in a plate or print, What judicious perion will 
2yprove it? Indeed we cannot manage here as in etching, where the out-line may 
be traced on the plate with a necdle for the waite ſometimes goes out, or is 10 falt 
2s ſcarce to be ſeen ; beſides it is inconvenient to ſcrape figures againft a light 
ground; though artiſts generaly uſe to work the figure firſt, and then the off-ſcape 
againſt it. Now to prevent this inconvenience, firit ſcrape vour back-ground, and 
ſpear the neat out- line; rather keeping a little out from it tillthefigure be finithed: 
afterwards you may gently ſcrape nearer. Thus you will not fo eafily run over 
the out-line as when you begin with the figure. 

There is a great difference betwen the etching, engraving and ſcratching of 
painters and that of engravers ; for the former making it only their diverſion, do 
not finiſh things ſo very highly as the latter, who have been brought up therein, 
and make it their conſtant bufineſs. Painters are ſatisfied with ſhewing only good 
deſign and general decorum, becauſe when they were neatly to finiſh one plate, 


# thay can work another. 


This art is certainly eaſy to a perſon of good knowledge: but if the work be 
not light enough at firſt, go over it a ſecond time. Indeed you mult not think to 
fiaiſh up at once, becauſe till a proof be taken, you cannot poſſibly know what con- 
don your plate is in. Do like the painters, firſt to dead-colour with broad 
parts and then finiſh, Now having a proof, you can give the work its main 
heightneſs, and thus with patience finith every part; a point requiring neither 
much time nor ſtudy, but a little obſervation. There is publiſhed a print of a 
little ſatyr, which in an hour's time I ſcraped looſe in my hand, as I walked in a 
garden; and, after a proof taken, finiſhed in another hour. Few learn this art, 
becauſe, as P think, they cannot be perſuaded how eaſy it is, and with what few 
circumſtances attended. But ſhould the lovers ſet about it, we may poſſibly in 
time ſee it become too common, and etching and engraving neglected ; I mean in 
objects pecular to theb lack art, ſuch as portraits, night and candle-pieces, ſpectres 
and inchantments, apparitions, flowers, fruits, filver, gold, china-ware, cryſtal, arms 
and herbs, Who will be able to etch or engrave thoſe things ſo perfect and nat- 
tural 
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tural as thay can be ſcraped; but in figure, architecture, baſs-reliefs and landſe; 
the art is weak, and not at all ſo proper as engraving. 5 

It is a great pity, that both this beautiful art and the artiſt have ſo bad a hae 
as if the one were witchcraft, and the other, a magician, though nothing but mere 
art- works. I long to hear what name the Italians will give it. The French aud 
Engliſh, agreeable to the Dutch call it, the former, PArt noire, and the latter the 
black art. An improper and unnatural name, unleſs they mean firſt, that the 
artiſt works the light out of the black ground; and in the next place, to diſtinguif 
it from etching and engraving. 
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